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THE UNION OF THE AUSTRALIAS.: ` 


T is my purpose in this article to present the Australian colonies 
as they rank to-day in the proposed federation. The coast line 
of the vast island of Australia comprises 8850 miles, and it is divided 
among the five existing colonies in the following measurements :— . 
New South Wales, 680 miles; Victoria, 600 miles; South Australia, 
inclusive of the northern territory, 2000 miles; Western Australia, 
_ 3000 miles; and the fast-growing colony of Queensland, 2550 miles. 
The island of Tasmania has to be added, making the six separate 
States of the proposed Avstralian Commonwealth. New Zealand has 


adopted as her policy “ to watch and wait.” 


The population of the six Australian eolonics roundly stated, is 
8,226,000 distributed as under :— 


. New South Wales an” ad 3 ; : . 1,140,100 
Victoria . ` ; : x $ í . 1,133,846 
Queensland . ; F s i ; . » 426,796 
South Australia . : : : f . ` « 882,700 
West Australia . : 5 k ‘ ae 46,940 
Tasmania . b we Ta x à . . 146,150 


More than two-thirds of this population is in New South Wales and 
Victoria, with their joint frontage to the sea df 1280 miles out of a 
coast line of 8850, ieaving 7570 miles to the comparatively thinly 
peopled colonies. The area in square miles is—New South Wales, 
310,700; Victoria, 67,884; Queensland, 668,494; South Australia, 
903,690; Western Australia, 1,060,000; Tasmania, 26,229. So it 
will be seen that Western Australia occupies at present more .than 
one-third of the whole territory, though her population is not a tenth 
part of the population of the city of Melbourne alone. The limited 
foresight, or blind calculation of those who determined this incongruous 
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- land-apportionment has left thé adjustment to the moulding eventu- 
` alities of the future. Few things are tore curious to the critical 
*mind.in after-times than the want of clear forecast or adequate 
estimate of probabilities in those who under arbitrary circumstances 
. lay-out cities or dictate the boundaries of States.. Some day not 
distant mighty awakenings and pregnant commotions will change the 
face of many parts of Australia and alter the relative importance of | 
some of the colonies. Multitudes of men will swarm where now all 
is Australian desert, and new Liverpools and Glasgows will. appear to 
receive and speed on the commerce of the Pacific Ocean. 
Here, then, are the separated peoples of British stock, inhabiting 
a rich and peaceful territory of vast extent, who have bravely engaged 
in the grandest of all human work—the founding of a great free 
nation. These peoples are, as I have shown, very diversely situated in 
the new world which their industrial, enterprise and hardy persever- 
ance have opened, and where they have brought into vigorous play all 
the agencies of civilisation. A miere handful of men and women 
occupy one-third of the territory in one part, while half a million of 
souls are crowded into a great opulent city in another. But what is 
of more importance than their equal occupancy of the Australian soil 
is their consanguinity of character. In no part of the British domi- 
nions is there a population so thoroughly British. Though there are 
faint sprinklings of Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians, the elements 
of the coming nation contain no taint of foreign blood. The life- 
stream rapidly increasing in yolume is as pure as that of England 
herself, and the majority of human beings who form it are even now 
born of the soil. The native-born Australians are more than double 
the total number of English, Scotch and Irish. The very conditions 
of life in Australia breed and foster independence of spirit and of 
mind, It may be said that-there is no such thing as destitution in 
the land, and there is no school group of children to be found where. 
there is not a school., Of course in the large Australian cities may 
be found that class of -persons who congregate in large cities all over 
the world, and in’ none more so than in the great cities of America— 
the spendthrift, the unthrifty, and the incapable, mixed up with the 
idle and the evilly disposed. But for the industrious man who knows. 
how: to work out his own self-help the earth has no finer field than 
Australia. I have just witnessed the funeral of a well-known and 
beloved public man, whose name has keen before the people for the 
last generation, and the streets of Sydrey were lined by dense crowds, 
but there was not a ragged man, or woman, or child, in the immense 
multitudes. Not only the aspirations for national life, but the 
material conditions of nationhood are here. 
The idea of Australian union is. not in any sense new among the 
‘more thoughtful men who, at’ different periods, have taken part in 
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Australian affairs. In early times, when ‘New South Wales was the 
one principal colony, with its unwieldy control ‘of territory, from the 
boundary of South Australia on the Southern Pacific to Cape York, . 
there was no field even for the idea to germinate. The first urgent 
need, indeed, was separation and the establishment of new centres of 
domestic government. With no communication by railway or the 
electric wire and with scarcely a steam vessel on the sea, the difficulty 
of governing Port Curtis or the settlements on Hobson’s Bay from 
the public offices in Sydney was felt on all hands to be unendurable. ` 
Hence the birth and rapid rise of Victoria and Queensland. But no 
sooner had the marvellous growth of the new colonies been demon- 
strated than the Federal want began to assert itself. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, two men of cultivated intellect and great 
power, amongst many others, Mr. William Charles Wentworth in New 
South Wales, and Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy in Victoria, put forth 
strong arguments in favour of creating a Federal authority. As years 
passed by, others; by tongue and pen, carried on’ the slowly shaping 
movement for a national government; and an actual though not very 
distinct Federal literature came into existence. The public documents 
and the articles and correspondence on the subject which have 
appeared in Australian magazines and newspapers would fill many 
volumes if they were all collected. 

Still, it must be admitted that the Federal idea has not crystallised 
into clear form in many minds. The question is too large and 
weighty for the feeble grasp of the average politician. The mind 
that has been enervated by struggling after the publicans’ vote, or 
has fatigued itself by its efforts to obtain a new watch-house for a 
bush village, finds it hard to comprehend the advantages to be derived 
from the Federal direction of Australian interests or the value of an 
Australian judiciary, and, without suspecting what it is doing, it falls 
into the narrowest ruts of provincialism. -This has been exemplified 
by one or two public meetings of anti-federationists held in Sydney, 
where our fellow-countrymen in the other colonies were treated as 
foreigners, and the most reckless misstatements and vituperations were 
made to do duty for argument, the whole burden of the song being 
New South Wales against the universe. p 

But the Federal cause goes steadily on, and taking into account its 
newness and: its vastness, the march onward is surprising to its 
friends. I, for one, have from the first looked forward to difficulty, 
delay, and perhaps temporary defeat. But the cause itself will derive 
new strength from every obstacle in its way, and will recover with a 
more elastic bound from every repulse. . The best men of all parties - 
are awakening to the cause of Federation as the cause of human 
progress in Australia. Its complete triumph will come, and the 
new order of things will be firmly rooted, long before, the close of 
the century. 
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The ‘Convention which sat in Sydney in March and April to frame 


'a National Constitution consisted of men than whom there are none 


abler or more trusted in all Australia. ‘The Prime Ministers of all the 


six Australian colonies were in the gathering, and besides these, the . 


principal present rulers, there were seven or eight other men, nearly 
all in fact who have held the highest post in past administrations. 
In the Colonies, as in England, the place of Leader of a Government 
is not reached, as a rule, without the proof of the possession of good 


* capacities. The other delegates were for the most part men of Aus- 


tralian distinction, including several who have held with credit the 
office of Attorney-General, and other younger men of great promise. 
The conduct of the business of the Convention, it was generally 
admitted, was marked by much dignity as well as ability. The dele- 
gates calmly addressed themselves to their great novel task, conscious 
of the high mandate they had received from their respective Par- 
liaments, and with a visible anxiety to discharge their consciences 
righteously of their responsibility. The Constitution for a Federal 
Government which emerged from their labours is before the colonies 
and before the Empire.’ It is evolved from an enlightened desire and 
effort to implant the principles of the British Constitution in a demo- 
cratic Federation of separate States—no easy achievement, but, it is 
hoped, not an impossible one. 

The Constitution framed by the Convention is now as well known to 
the world of thought and inquiry in Europe as it is to Australia. It 
contemplates throughout a loyal union with the Empire, and the sub- 
lime and entrancing idea of a future world-wide confederation of the 
English-speaking race must have influenced at progressive stages the 
minds of its framers. It provides for a Federal Parliament, consisting 
of,a House of Representatives, based upon the widest popular suffrage, 
and modelled on the type of the existing House of Commons; and a 
Senate modelled from the representative character of the iliustrious 
Senate of the United States, without its executive functions. All 
through, the principle of responsible government is preserved and 
skilfully adapted to the inherent conditions of a Federation. It calls 
into existence an executive of the English pattern—a representative of 
the Crown acting politically with the advice of responsible Ministers ; 
and it makes adequate provision for the exercise of the popular will 
in both Houses of Parliament by a frequent reference to the electors 
of the country. It creates an Australian judiciary which, besides 
conducting the ordinary judicial business of the Commonwealth, would 
enable appeals from the Supreme Courts of the several States to be 
made with the legal assistance of professional men familiar with the 
laws, usages, and conditions of the country. _It is not disfigured by 
any attempted restraint upon the free spirit of a free people. The 
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popular voice would readily make itself heard in the inmost recesses 
of the edifice which it proposes to build. _ f f 

It’ is natural—while human nature, especially political human 
nature, remains what it is—that the announcement of this Constitution 
should awaken opponents and even enemies. To begin with the little 
.crowd of parochial aspirants,-who see themselves excluded from the 
larger arena of Federal politics, what else could be expected? They 
must buzz about some object which has the qualities of being both 
nutritive and reachable ; and their delight is in hearing their own buzz. 
There is that rather numerous class of pessimists who count all things 
apart from themselves for the worse. With them a new constellation 
would be ont of place or out of season. There are the well-meaning 
who cannot see beyond the things to which their dull senses have been 
accustomed; and the respectable who see all change in the light of 
how it may affect their own interests. There are the’rank and file of 
politicians without principle, who are ever seeking to turn occurrences 
to their own account, and who delight in mischief with the unavowed 
calculations that some advantage to themselves’ may flow out of it. 
There is the class, which I am afraid exists everywhere, who decide all 
questions by their personal dislikes or prejudices. There are the 
honest provincialists who thoroughly believe that the colony where 
they have themselves fared well will do best by standing aloof from 
the other colonies. ‘hey say with a simple-minded stupidity that 
what has been ‘good enough for them is good enough for others. 
These various hostile bands are augmented by those who swell all 
noisy crowds in a large city, and who are always prepared to, cheer 
any wild and vituperative language, But all these elements of 
perversity and trouble will throw up no real barrier to the march of. 
Federation. Other forces will decide for the coming nation, and their 
discordant voice will be hardly heard. Already the question of 
questions is raised above the turgid heat of parties, and in the: first 
Parliamentary divisions protectionists will sit side by side with free- 
traders in the memorable vote for Australian union. 

To-morrow, May 19, His Excellency Lord Jersey will open the 
Parliament of New South Wales, and in his opening speech he will 
announce that it will be a distinct part of the, policy of his advisers 
to submit the draft constitution for approval, reserving to Parliament 
the right to propose omissions or amendments, to be. set forth by the 
proposer in each case in a separate schedule, such suggested alterations 
to be afterwards considered, if deemed advisable, by another Convention 
similarly constituted to that of March, and in like manner representing 
all the colonies. I have reason to believe that a similar resolution 
will be submitted to the Parliaments of the other colonies, Before 
this article can be published, some of the steps indicated will have 
been ‘taken, I venture to say, with successful results. We look to the 
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` best men in all the Parliaments, to the men of “ light and leading,” 
for support of the Federal cause, and not a single Federalist doubts of 
its triumph. Supposing the approval of the existing Parliament to 
` be obtained, the final issue has yet to be remitted to the judgment of 
the constituencies, but the winnowing process of discussion will carry 
with it the growth of a sound public opinion among the electors, and 
there is no just ground to fear an adverse verdict at the ballot-box. 
The principles of human progress are the very principles on which the 
Federal cause rests—that union is better than disunion, that unrestricted - 
is better than restricted capacity, that wholeness is better than dis- 
memberment, that citizenship of all Australia is better than citizenship 
of one corner of it. It means the full enfranchisement of the Australian 
people, and their union on the higher level of national life. 

The objections to the Federal movement, so far as they have yet 
been stated, will disappear under the searching light of honest debate. 
They cannot stand examination. The forum, the library, the fireside 
will send forth men to render the service of exposition and defence, 
and the army of patriots will be largely recruited. from the ranks of 
the young. The friends of union will get surer footing day by day 
on the solid rock; the advocates of disunion will day by day feel the - 
sand shifting from under their feet. It is inevitable that the great 
cause must steadily gain by public discussion. 

The advance has been so great since I sounded the ‘first note in the 
present movement, in my circular despatch of October 30, 1889— 
only eighteen months ago—that the complete achievement of Federal 
Government within a corresponding period of the future would not-be 
so amazing. The Parliaments of the larger Colonies, now in recess, will 
all reassemble within a few weeks, and in all immediate steps will be ' 
adopted to confirm the work of the Convention. An appeal to the 
people on the question, in one form or other, will follow in .each 
colony. If three colonies of the group accept the draft Constitution 
‘as it stands, they can at once apply to the Imperial Government for 
the introduction of a Bill to enact the measure calling into existence 
the Government of the Australian Commonwealth. This renders the 
birth of the new nation possible, and by no means improbable, before 
the close of 1892. It may of course be that another Conyention will 
have to be elected, to consider amendments, and it is possible, but not 
at all likely, that the Imperial Parliament’may raise some difficulty. 
In either case, or in both cases, delay must. ensue, but not a long 
‘delay. If ‘any obstacle should arise of an ‘unreasonable character, it 
will only strengthen and give vigour and intensity to the public 
feeling. In all human probability the great consummation cannot 
be held back by any untoward course of events beyond the year 1893. 
By that time the population will be largely increased, and all the 
interests which demand a Federal field of operation will be: much 
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stronger. The Churches even now have awakened to the advantages 
to Church government and discipline, and to the organisation of 
spiritual effort, which would, come by Federation. The. Primate of 
the Church of England, the Cardinal of the Church of Rome, the 
heads: of most of the Nonconformist Churches, I am assured, are 
fervent Federationists. The far-seeing men engaged in commerce are 
Federationists. The men of enterprise of all classes are Federationists. 
The men who have chosen as their calling the pursuit of literature, 
more especially those conducting the higher class of newspapers, are 
Federationists. In two years more the whole Australian population 
will be welded into one enthusiastic body of Federationists. 

I have scarcely touched upon the reasons for Federation. They are 


suggested by, the recital of powers proposed to be given to the ' 


Federal Government by the Draft. Constitution. The time seems to 
be gone for arguing the case, and the season seems to have come for 
practically dealing with those arrayed in opposition. As I have said, 
all that is wanted in dealing with them is light, and more light. Thus, 
then, there must be agitation, and there must be conflict. But the 
triumph is nigh at hand. As sure as night ushers in the morning, 
there will.arise among the nations of the on the fair Australian 
Commonwealth, 

Of course, in the commotions which have been stimulated by the 
diverging views put forth during the course of the present movement, 
we have heard the screams of a hybrid socialism and the parrot cries 
of a flaccid order of so-called republicans. Men, who really have faith 
in ‘nothing, profess to believe in the necessity for some organic.change 
in the free government which shelters their useless lives. But the 


dominant feeling of the Australian populations is soundly loyal to the ' 


Liberal institutions and the noble mission of the Empire. It is 
difficult for any thoughtful mind to discover what higher place could 
be found for the new Commonwealth than the impregnable rock on 
. which the parent nation has so long stood amidst the convulsions 
around her. ' Men cannot be more than free and sequal in their 
political relations, and in Australia all are free and equal under the 
English Crown. Without. cause for separation, it is hardly within 
the range of probability that the young nation would separate “at the 
bidding of the most worthless part of her population. She will be 
true to the builders, and set her face against the destroyers. , Her 
national pride will be to emulate the example of the august mother 
of many nations, and to rival them all. That fine moral conservatism 
which is strongest in the captains of industry who have risen from 
the ranks of the poor will bind together as an imperishable cement 
the new temple. United Australia will not arise to be moulded by 
the sinister designs of the worst, but to take form from the pure 
aspirations and the passionate, protecting love of her noblest sons, 
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The vast and rapidly expanding voiume of Australian commerce, 
the great material interests springing from her boundless mineral wealth - 
„and her various wide pursuits on’ the soil, would make the young 
Commonwealth a colossal power if she stood alone ; but her grander 
place’ is in the mighty family of incorporated free ‘States, which. is 
destined to give the most perfect fabric of Government to mankind. 
Under the new conditions of union all her capacities will develop 
with a firmer fibre and an increased rapidity. The twentieth century 
“will see Australia in’ possession of a plenitude of authority and 
happiness of which the poet’ has never dreamed.’ - ? 
HENRY PARKES. 


“Or ever the knightly years were gone. 
With the old world to the grave, * 
I was a king in Babylon 
And you were a Christian slave.” 
W. E. HENLEY, 


IS name was Charlie Mears; he was the only son of his mother 

who was a widow, and he lived in the north of London, coming 
into the City every day to work in a bank. He was twenty years old 
and suffered from aspirations. I met him in a public billiard-saloon | 
where the marker called him by kis given name, and he called the 
marker “ Bullseyes.”- Charlie explained, a little nervously, that he 
had'only come to the place to look on, and since looking on at games 
of skill is not a cheap amusement for the young, I suggested that 
Charlie should go back to his mother. 
_ “That was our first step towards better acquaintance. He would 
call on me sometimes in the evenings instead of running about London 
with his fellow-clerks; and before long, speaking of himself as a 
young man must, he told: me of his aspirations, which were all 
literary. He desired to make himself an: undying name chiefly 
through verse, though he was not above sending stories of love 
and death to the drop-a-penny-in-the-slot journals. It was my fate 
to sit still while Charlie read me poems of many hundred lines, 
and bulky fragments of plays that would surely shake the world. 
My reward was his unreserved confidence, and the self-revelations 
and troubles of a young man are almost as holy as those of a 
maiden. Charlie had never fallen in love, but was anxious to do so on 
the first opportunity ; he believed in all things “good ; and all things 
honourable, but, at the same time, was curiously careful to Jet me see 
that he knew his way about the world as’ befitted a bank clerk on 
twenty-five shillings a week. He rhymed “dove” with “love” and: 
“ moon” with “ June,” and devoutly believed that they had never so been 
rhymed before. The long lame gaps in his plays he filled up “with 
hasty words of apology arid description and swept on, seeing all that 





“ Do you mind—can you" let me stay here au write all this eveu- ~ 
ing? I wont interrupt you, I won't really. There’s no place for me 
to write in at my mother’s.” 

“ What’s the trouble ?” I said, owe well what that trouble was. , 

. “ Tve a notion in my head that would make the most splendid story 
that was ever written. Do let me write it out here. It’s such a notion!” 

_ There was no resisting the appeal. I set him a table; he hardly 

thanked me, but plunged into the work at once. For half an hour. 
the pen scratched without stopping. Then Charlie sighed and tugged 
his hair. The scratching grew slower, there were more erasures, and 
at last ceased. The finest story in the world would not come forth. 

“ It looks such awful rot now,” he said mournfully. “ And yet it 
seemed so good when I was thinking about it. Whats wrong?” , 

T could not dishearten him by saying the truth. . So I answered : 
“ Perhaps you don’t feel in the mood for writing.” 

“ Yes I do—except when I look at this stuff. Ugh! i 

“ Read me what you’ve done,” I'said. 

He read, and it was wondrous bad, and he paused at all the 
specially turgid sentences, expecting a little approval; for he was 
proud of those sentences, as I knew he would be. 

“Tt needs compression,” I suggested cautidusly. 

“T hate cutting my things down. I don’t think you could alter a 
word here without spoiling the sense, It reads better aloud than 
when I was writing it.” 

“Charlie, you're suffering from an alarming disease aiite a 
numerous class. Put the thing by, and tackle it again in a week.” 

“I want to do it at once. What do you think of it?” 

“ How can I judge froma half-written tale? Tell me the story as 
it lies in your head.” 

Charlie told, and in the telling there was everything that his ` 
ignorance had so carefully prevented from escaping into the written 
word. I looked at him, wondering whether it were possible that he did - 
not know the originality, the power of the notion that had come in his 
way? It was distinctly a Notion among notions. Men had been puffed 
up with pride by notions not a tithe as excellent and practicable. 
‘But Charlie babbled on’ serenely, interrupting the current of pure 
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heard him out to the end. . It would be folly) allow his idea. to remain ete? 
in his own inept-hands, when I could do smùch with: it.. ‘Not yall = 
that: could be done indeed; but, oh so mud. ee ; 

«i What do you think ? > he said at last! « i. ~~ ghall oil it: vee 
‘The Story of a Ship.’ ” 

“T think the idea’s pretty good ; but yo 
it for ever so long. Now I ais! E oe a 

« Would it be of any use to you? “an „areto take it? I 
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should þe proud, ” said Charlie promptly , , 
There are few things sweeter in this worldhan the guileless, hot- eure 
headed, intemperate, open admiration ofa juni. 1 Fyon a woman iD te 
her blindest devotion does not fall into'the gait\f the man she adores, 
tilt her bonnet to the angle at which he wears hi hat, or se o 
Speech with his pet oaths. And Charlie did all ġese things. i“ 7 : 
was necessary to salve my conscience before ye my Boig 
‘Charlie’s thoughts. f : 
“ Let’s SA a bargain. TIl give you a fiver fore aoro I said 
Charlie became a bank-clerk at once, , 
“ Oh, that’s impossible. Between two pals, you kn 
you so, and speaking as a man of the world, I co 
notion if it’s any use to you. Ive heaps imore.” 
He’ had—none knew this better than I—but they 
-of other men, ‘\. 
“ Look at it as a matter of business—between men of the 
` returned. ‘Five: pounds will buy you any-number of petr 


. Business is as and you ‘may be sure I shoulda’ t give\that 
unless— 











w, if I may call 
wt. Take the 





-thought of the books. The oo was clinched with. -an agreement tha 
‘he should at unstated intervals come to me with all the notions that 
he possessed, should have a table of his own to write at, and unques- 
‘tioned right to inflict upon me all his poems and fragments of poems. 
‘Then I said, ‘‘ Now tell me how you came by this idea.” J 

“ It came by itself.” Charlie’s eyes opened a little. 

“Yes, but you told me a great deal about the hero that you must 
have read before somewhere.” E 

“J haven't any time for reading, except when you let, mie sit hers: 
and on Sundays I’m on my bicycle or down the river all day.’ There’s - 
mane wrong about the hero, is there ?” 

“ Tell me again and I shall understand clearly, You say that your 

hero went pirating. How did he live?” tay 

‘“ He was on the lower deck of this ship-thing that Iwas telling » 

_ you about.” 
«What sort of ship ? ” a 
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s Tt was the kind roid with oars, and the sea spurts through the 
ain oe and the men w sitting up to their knees in water. Then 
ere’s a bench runningdown between the two lines of oars and an 
nies With a whip wks up and down the bench to make the men 
: How do you knowhat ? ” 
H fa y = tale. There's a rope running overhead, looped to 
Whe ie ecx, ior th overseer to catch hold of when the ship rolls. 
semienik Overseer mses the rope once and falls among the rowers, 
remember the hero laghs at him and gets licked for it. He’s chained 
to his oar of conrse—he hero.” 
7 How is he chaing ?” ; 
d ier ca bad round his waist fixed to the bench he sits on, 
Gu tie es ae a on his left wrist chaining him to the oar. He’s 
Gombe froni th cx yhere the worst men are sent, and the only light 
imagine’ the ¢ a tchways and through the oar-holes. Can’t you 
the hale:and an ht just squeezing through between the handle and 
; and wob bout as the ship moves ?” 
“I can, but os + EO og 
“ How oula can’t imagine your imagining it, i 
oars on th t be any other way? Now yon listen to me. The long 
° UPfer deck are, managed: by four men to each bench, the 
löwer thes er .managed: by fo st 
pythree, and the lowest of all by two. Remember it’s 
« Monthe lowest deck and all the men there go mad. When 
ES f his oar’ on that deck he isn’t thrown overboard, but 
hg chains and stuffed through the oar-hole in little pieces.” 
hy ?” I demanded amazed, not so much at the information as 
fone of command in which it was flung out. 
“To save trouble and to frighten the others. It needs two over- 
ers to drag a man’s body up to the top deck; and if the men at 
vne lower deck oars were left alone, of course they’d stop rowing and 
try to pull up the benches by all standing up together in their chains.” 
“Youve a most provident imagination. Where have you been 
reading about galleys and galley-slaves ? ” 
‘“ Nowhere that I remember. I row a little when I get the chance. 
But, perhaps, if you say so, I may have read something.” 
He went away shortly afterwards to deal with booksellers, and’ 
I wondered how a bank clerk aged twenty could put into my hands 
with a profligate abundance of detail, all given with absolute assur- 
ance, the story of extravagant and bloodthirsty adventure, riot, piracy, 
and death in unnamed seas. He had led his hero a desperate dance 
through revolt against the overseers, to command of a ship of his own, 
and ultimate establishment of a kingdom on an island “ somewhere 
in the sea, you know;” and, delighted with my paltry five pounds, 
had gone out to buy the notions of other men, that these might teach 
him how to write. I had the consolation of knowing that this notion 
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was mine by ,right of purchase, and I pi that- T could make 
something of it. . eet 

When next he came to me a: was Seon Agel drunk on many” 
poets for the first time revealed to him. His pupils were dilated, his. 
words tumbled over each other, and he wrapped himself in quotations. 
Most of all was he drunk with Longfellow. | 

“Tsn’t it.splendid? Isn’t it superb? ”, he cried, ‘after hasty 
greetings. “Listen to this— 


“ ¢Wouldst thou,’—so o the isles answered, = 
‘Know the secret of the sea? + \ 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend it its mystery.’ : 
By gum! ee ere ee 
ts Only those who brave its dangers ' ; 
_ Comprehend its mystery,’’ 


b, 


he repeated twenty times, walking up and down the room snd for- 


getting me. ‘But J can understand it too,” he said to himself “I 


don’t know how to thank you for that fiver.’ And this; listen— 
G 


“ ‘I remember the black wharves and the ships - es 
And.the sea-tides tossing free, ‘ 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, ¢ - 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea,’ 


I haven’t braved any dangers, but I feel as if I ae all about it.” 
“You certainly seem to have a grip of the sea. “Have you ever 
seen it?” 
“ When I was a little chap I went to Brighton once; we used to 
live in Coventry, though, before we came to London. , I never saw it, 


‘When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the Equinox.’ a 


- He shook me by the shoulder to make me understand the passion 
that was shaking himself. ia, 

“ When that storm comes,” he continued, “I think that all’ the 
oars in the ship that I was talking about get broken, and the rowers 
have their chests smashed in by the bucking oar-heads. By the way, 
have you done anything with that notion of mine yet?” 

“No. I was waiting to hear more of it, from you. Tell me 
how in the world you're so certain about the meee of the ship. You 
know nothing of ships.” ` 


“I don’t know. Its as real as anything to ie until I`try to. 


write it down. I was thinking about ‘it only last night in bed, after 
you had lent me ‘Treasure Island;’ and I made up a‘whole lot of 
new things to go into the story.” 

s ee sort of things ?” 
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“ About the food the men ate; rotten figs and black beans and. 
wine in a skin bag, passed from bench to bench.” 

« Was the ship built so long ago as that ?” 

“ As what? I don’t know whether it was long ago or not. It’s 
only’a notion, but sometimes it seems just as real as if it was true. 
Do I bother you with talking about it?” 

“Not in the.least. Did you make up anything else ?” 

“Yes, but it’s nonsense.” Charlie flushed a little. 

“ Never mind; lets hear about it.” 

“ Well, I was thinking over the story, and after awhile I got out 
of bed and wrote down on a piece of paper the sort of stuff the men 
might be supposed to scratch on their oars with the edges of their 
handcuffs. It seemed to make the thing more life-like. It is so real 
to me, y know.” 

ss Have you the paper on you?” a 

“Ye-es, but what’s the use of showing it? It’s,only a lot of 
scratches. All the same; we might have ’em reproduced in the book 
on the front page.” 

“TI attend to those details. Show me what your men wrote.” 

He pulled out of his pocket a sheet of note-paper, with a single 
line of scratches upon it, and I put this carefully away. 

« What is it supposed to mean in English ?” I said. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps it means ‘I’m beastly tired.’ -It’s 
great nonsense,” he repeated, “ but all those men in the ship seem 
as real as real people to me. Do do something to the noton soon 5 
I should like to see it written and printed.” 

“ But all you've told me would make a long book. 

“ Make it then.. You’ve only to sit down and write it out.” 

“ Give me a little time., Have you any more notions ?” 

“ Not just now. I’m reading all the books Ive bought. They’re 

splendid.” 

When he had left I looked at the sheet of note-paper with the 
inscription, upon it. Then I took my head tenderly between both 
hands, to make certain that it was not coming off or turning round. 
Then .... but there seemed to be no interval .between quitting 
my rooms and finding myself arguing with a policeman outside a 
door marked Private in a corridor of the British Museum. All I 
demanded, as politely as possible, was “the Greek antiquity man, 
The policeman knew nothing except the rules of the Museum, and 
it became necessary to forage through all the houses and offices 
inside the gates. An elderly gentleman called away from his lunch 
put an end to my search by holding the note-paper between finger 
and thumb and sniffing at it scornfully. 

“« What dòes this mean? H’mm,” said he. ‘So far as I can 
ascertain it is an attempt to write extremely corrupt Greek on the 
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part ”—here he glared at me with E —“ of an extremely 
illiterate—ah—person.” He read slowly from the paper, “ Pollock, 
Erckmann, Tauchnitz, Henniker”—four names familiar to me. 

“Can you tell me what the corruption is supposed to mean——the 
gist of the thing?” I asked. 

“I have been—-many times—overcome with weariness in this 
particular employment. That is the meaning.’ “He returned me 
the paper, and I fled without a word of thanks, explanation, or 
apology. 

. I might have been excused for forgetting much. To me of all men 
had been given the chance to write the most marvellous tale in the 
_ world, nothing less than the story of a Greek galley-slave, as told by 
Shemale Small wonder that his dreaming had seemed real to Charlie. 
The Fates ‘that are so careful to shut the doors of each successive life 
behind us had, in this case, been neglectful, and Charlie was. looking, 
though that he did not know, where never man had been permitted to 
look with full knowledge since Time began. Above all, he was 

-absolutely ignorant of the knowledge sold fo me for five ponnds ; and 
he would retain that ignorance, for bank-clerks do not understand 
metempsychosis, and a sound commercial education does not include 
Greek. He would supply me—here I capered among the dumb gods 
of Egypt and laughed in their battered faces—with material to make 
my tale sure— so sure that the world would hail it as an impudent and 
vamped fiction. And I—I alone would know that it was absolutely 
and literally true. I,—TI alone held this jewel to my hand for the 
cutting and polishing. Therefore I danced again among the gods till 
a policeman saw me and took steps in my direction. 

It remained now only to encourage Charlie to talk, and here there 
was no difficulty. But I had forgotten those accursed books of poetry. 
He came to me time after time, as useless as a surcharged phonograph— 
drunk on Byron, Shelley, or Keats. Knowing now what the boy had 
been in his past lives, and desperately anxious not to lose one word of 
his babble, I could not hide from him my respect and interest. He 
misconstrued both into respect for the present soul of Charlie Mears, 
to whom life was as new as it was to'Adam, and interest in his 
readings; and stretched my patience to breaking point by reciting 
poetry—not his own now, but that of others. I wished every English 
poet blotted out of the memory of mankind. iI blasphemed the 
mightiest names of song because they had drawn Charlie from the 
path of direct narrative, and would, later, spur him to imitate them; 
but I choked down my impatience until the first flood of enthusiasm 
should have spent itself and the boy returned to his dreams. 

“ What’s the use of my telling you what J think, when these chaps 

wrote things for the angels to read ?” he growled, one evening. “ Why 
don’t you write something like theirs ? ” : 
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“I dont think you’re treating me quite fairly,” I said, speaking 
under strong restraint. 

“ T’ve given you the story,” he said, shortly, replunging into “Lara.” 

But I want the details.” 

“ The things I make up about that damned ship that you call a 
galley’? They're quite easy. You can just make ‘em up yourself. 
Turn up the gas a little, I want to go on reading.” 

I could have broken the gas globe over his head for his amazing 
stupidity. I could indeed make up things for myself did I only know 
what Charlie did not know that he knew. But since the doors were 
shut behind me I could only wait his youthful pleasure and strive to 
keep him in good temper. One minute’s want of guard might spoil 
a priceless revelation: now and again he would toss his books 
aside—he kept them in my rooms, for his mother would have been 
shocked at the waste of good money had she seen them—and launched 
into his sea dreams. Again I cursed all the poets of England. The 
plastic mind of the bank-clerk had been overlaid, coloured and dis- 
torted by that which he had read, and the result as delivered was a 
confused tangle of other voices most like the muttered song through ' 
a, City telephone in the busiest part of the day. 

He talked of the galley—his own galley had he but known it—with 
illustrations borrowed from the “ Bride of Abydos.” He pointed the 
experiences of his hero with quotations from “ The Corsair,” and threw 
in deep and desperate moral reflections from ‘‘ Cain” and “ Manfred,” 
expecting me to use them all. Only when the talk turned on Long- 
fellow were the jarring cross-currents dumb, and I knew that Charlie 
was speaking the truth as he remembered it. 

“ What do you think of this >’ I said one evening, as soon as I un- 
derstood the medium in which his memory worked best, and, before he 
could expostulate, read him the whole of “The Saga of King Olaf!” 

He listened open-mouthed, flushed, his hands drumming on the back 
of the sofa where he lay, till I came to the Song of Einar Tamber- 
skelver and the verse :— 


“ Einar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 
Answered : ‘ That was Norway breaking ) 
*Neath thy hand, O King’? 


He gasped with pure delight of sound. 
“ That’s better than Byron, a little,” I ventured. 

© “ Better? Why it’s true! How ‘could he have known ?” 
I went. back and repeated :— 


‘< What was that ?’ said Olaf, standing ` 
On the quarter-deck, 
‘Something heard I like the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck 2° 
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“ How could he have known how the ships crash and the oars rip 
out and go z-zzp all along the line? Why only the other night . . . 
But go back please and read ‘ The Skerry of Shrieks’ again.” 

“No, I’m tired. Lets talk. What happened the other night?” 

“Thad an awful nightmare about that galley of ours. I dreamed 
I was drowned in a fight. You see we ran alongside another ship in 
harbour. The water was dead still except where our oars whipped it 
up. You know where I always sit in the galley?” He spoke 
haltingly at first, under a fine English fear of being laughed at. 

“No. That’s news to me,” I answered meekly, my heart beginning 
to beat. 

* On the fourth oar from the bow on the right side on the upper 
deck. There were four of us at that oar, all chainéd. -I remember 
watching the water and trying to get my handouffs off before the row 
began. Then we closed up on the other ship, and all their fighting 
men jumped over our bulwarks, and my bench broke and I was pinned: 
down with the three other fellows on top of me, and the big oar 
jammed across our backs.” 

‘* Well?” Charlies eyes were alive and alight. He was looking 
at the wall behind my chair. , 

“I don’t know how we fought. The men were trampling all over 
my back, and I lay low. Then our rowers on the left side—tied to 
their oars, you know—began to yell and back water, I could hear 
the water sizzle, and we spun round like a cockchafer and I knew, 
lying where I was, that there was a galley coming. up bow-on, to 
ram us on the left side. I could just lift up my head and see her 
sail over the bulwarks. We wanted to meet her bow to bow, but it 
was too late. We could only turn a little bit because the galley on 
our right had hooked herself on to us and stopped our moving. Then, 
by gum! there was a crash! Our left oars began to break as the 
other gailey, the moving one y’know, stuck her nose into, them. Then 
the lower-deck oars shot up through the deck planking, butt first, 

_and one of them jumped clean up into the air and came down again 
close to my head.” 

“ How was that managed ?” 

“The moving galley’s bow was plunking them back through their 
own oar holes, and I could hear the devil of a shindy in the decks 
below. Then her nose caught us nearly in the middle, and we tilted 
sideways, and the fellows in the right-hand galley unhitched their 
hooks and ropes, and threw things on to our upper deck—arrows, and 
hot pitch or something that stung, and we went up and up and up 
on the left side, and the right side dipped, and I twisted my head 
round and saw the water stand still as it topped the right bulwarks, 
and then it curled over and crashed down on the whole lot of us on 
the right side, and I felt it hit my ae and I woke.” 

VOL. LX. 
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“One minute, Charlie. When the sea topped the bulwarks, what 
did it look like?” I had my reasons for asking. A man of my 
acquaintance had once gone down with a leaking ship in a still sea, 
and had seen the water-level pause for an instant ere it fell on 
the deck. ` 

“It looked just like a banjo-string drawn tight, and it seemed to 
stay there for years,” said Charlie, 

Exactly! The other man had said: “ It looked like a silver wire laid 
down along the bulwarks, and I thought it was never going to break.” 
He had paid everything except the bare life for this little valueless . 
piece of knowledge, and I had travelled ten thousand weary miles to 
meet’ him and take his knowledge at second hand. But Charlie, the 
bank clerk on twenty-five shillings a week, he who had never been out 
of sight of a London omnibus, knew it all. It was no consolation 
to me that once in his lives he had been forced to die for his gains. 
I also must have died scores of times, but behind me, because I 
could have used my knowledge, the doors were shut. 

“ And then ?” I said, trying to put away ‘the devil of envy. 

“The funny thing was, though, in all the mess I didn’t feel a bit 
astonished.or frightened. Itseemed as if Id been in a good many 
fights, because I told my next man so when the row-began. But 
‘that cad of an overseer on my deck wouldn’t unloose our chains and 
give us a chance. He always said that we'd all be set free after a 
battle, but we. never were; we never were.’ Charlie shook his 

, head mournfully... 

“ What a scoundrel !” i 

“& I should say he was. He never gave us enough to eat, and some- | 
times we were so thirsty that we used to drink salt-water. I can 
taste that salt-water still.” 

“ Now tell me something about me harbour where the fight was 
fought,” 

“T didn’t dream about that. I know it was a harbour, though ; 
because we were tied up to a ring on a white wall and all the face of 
the stone under water was covered with wood to prevent our ram 
getting chipped when the tide made us rock.” 

“ That’s curious. Our hero commanded the galley, didn’t he ?,” 

“Didn’t he just! He stood by the bows and shouted like a good 
"an. He was the man who killed the overseer.” 

“ But you were all drowned together, Charlie, weren’t you ?” 

“I can’t make that fit quite,” he said, with a puzzled look. ‘The 
galley must have gone down with all hands, and yet I fancy that the 
hero’ went on living afterwards. Perhaps he climbed into the 
attacking ship. I wouldn’t see that, of course. I was dead, you 

_ know.” 
He shivered slightly and protested that he conld remember no more. 
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I did not press him further, but to satisfy myself that i lay in 
ignorance of the workings of his own mind, deliberately introduced 
‘him to Mortimer Collins’s “ Transmigration,” and gave him a sketch 
’ of the plot before he opened the pages. 

“ What rot it allis!” he said frankly, at the end of an fio Ser 
don’t understand his nonsense about the Red Planet Mars and the 
King, and the rest of it. Chuck me the Longfellow again.” 

I handed him the book and wrote ont as much as I could remember 
of his description of the sea-fight, appealing to him from time to time 
for confirmation of fact or detail, He would answer without raising 
his eyes from the book, as assuredly as though all his knowledge lay . 
before him on the printed page. I spoke under the normal key of 
- my voice that the current might not be broken, and I know that he 
was not aware of what he was saying, for his thoughts were out on 
the sea with Longfellow. 

f “ Charlie,” I asked, “ when the rowers on the galleys mutinied how 
_ did they kill their overseers ?” 

“ore up the benches and brained’em. That happened when a 
heavy sea was running. An overseer on the lower deck slipped from 
the centre plank and fell among the rowers. They choked him to 
death against the side of the ship with their chained hands quite- 
quietly, and it was too dark for the other overseer to see what had 
happened. When he asked, he was pulled down too and choked, and 
and the lower deck fought their- way up deck by deck, with the 
` pieces of the broken benches banging behind ‘em. How they 
howled ! ” A 

“ And what happened after that ? ” 

“ I dont know. The hero went away—red hair and ‘ad beard 
and all, That was after he had captured our galley, I think.” 

The sound of my voice irritated him, and he motioned slightly 
with his left hand as a man does when interruption jars. 

“ You never told me he was red-headed before, or that he captured 
your galley,” I said, after a discreet interval. — 

Charlie did not raise- his eyes. 

‘‘ He was as red as a red bear,” said he KIE “ He came 
from the north; they said so in the galley when he looked for rowers 
—not slaves, but free men. Afterwards—years and years afterwards 
—news came from another ship, or else he came back: 3 

His lips moved in silence. He was rapturously retasting some 
poem before him, 

“ Where had he been, then?” I was almost'whispering that the 
sentence might come gentle to whichever section of Charlie’s brain 
was working on my behalf. 

“ To the Beaches—the -Long and Wonderful Beaches!” wes ie 
reply after a minute of silence. 
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“To Fardurstrandi ”? I asked, tingling from head to foot. 

“Yes, to Furdurstrandi,” he pronounced the word in a new fashion. 
& And I too saw. ” The voice failed. 

“Do you know what you have said”? I shouted incautiously. 

He lifted his eyes, fully roused now. ‘“*No”! he snapped. “I 
wish you'd let a chap go on reading. Hark to this :— 

“ í But Othere, the old sea captain, 
He neither paused nor stirred 
Till the king listened, and then 


Once more took up his pen 
And wrote down every word. 


“< And to the King of the Saxons 
In witness of the truth, 
Raising his noble head, 
He stretched his brown hand and said, 
* Behold this walrus tooth,” ? 





By Jove, what chaps those must have been, to go sailing all over 
the shop never knowing where they’d fetch the land! Hah!” 

“ Charlie,” I pleaded, “if you'll only be sensible for a minute cr 
two I'll make our hero in our tale every inch as good as Othere.” 

“Umph! Longfellow wrote that poem. I don’t.care about writing 
things any more. I want to read.” He was thoroughly out of tune 
‘now, and raging over my own ill-luck, I left him. 

Conceive yourself at the door of the world’s treasure-house guarded ' 
by a child—an idle irresponsible child playing knuckle-bones—on 
whose favour depends the gift of the key, and you will imagine one 
half my torment. Till that evening Charlie had spoken nothing that 
might not lie within the experiences of a Greek galley-slave. But now, 
or there was no ‘virtue in books, he had talked of some desperate adven- 
ture of the, Vikings, of Thorfin Karlsefne’s sailing to Wineland, which 
is America, in the ninth or tenth century. The battle in the harbour 

‘he had seen; ard his own death he had described. But this was a 
much more startling plunge into the past. Was it possible that he 
had skipped half a dozen lives and was then dimly remembering 
some episode of a thousand years later? It wasa maddening jumble, 
and the worst of it was that Charlie Mears in his normal condition 
was the last person in the world to clear it up. I could only wait 
and watch, but I went to bed that night full of the wildest imaginings. 
There was nothing that was not possible if Charlie’s detestable memory 
only held good, 

I might rewrite the Saga of Thorfin Karlsefne as it had never been 
written before, might tell the story of the first discovery of America, 
myself the discoverer. But I was entirely at Charlie’s mercy, and so 
long as there was a three-and-sixpenny Bohn volume within his reach 
Charlie would not tell. I dared not curse him openly ; I hardly dared — 
jog hig memory, for I was dealing with the experiences of a thousand 
years ago, told through the mouth of’ a boy of to-day ; and a boy of 
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to-day is affected by every change of tone and gust of opinion, so that 
he lies even when he desires to speak the truth. 

I saw no more of him for nearly a week. When next I met him 
it was in Gracechurch Street with a billbook chained to his waist. 
Business took him over London Bridge and I accompanied him. He 
was very full of the importance of that book and magnified it. As we : 
passed over the Thames we paused to look at a steamer unloading 
great slabs of white and brown marble. A barge drifted under the 
steamer’s stern and a lonely cow in that barge bellowed. Charlie’s 
face changed from the face of the bank-clerk to that of an unknown 
and—though he would not have believed this—a much shrewder man. 
` He flung out his arm across the parapet of the bridge and laughing 
very loudly, said :— 

“When they heard our bulls bellow the Skreelings ran away!” 

I waited only for an instant, but the barge and the cow had dis- 
appeared under the bows of the steamer before I answered. 

Charlie, what do you suppose are Skroelings ?” 

“ Never heard of ’em before. They sound like a new kind of sea- 
gull. What a chap you are for asking questions!” he replied. “I 
have to go to the cashier of the Omnibus Company yonder. Will you 
wait os ae and we can lunch somewhere together ? I’ve a notion for 
a poem.” 

“No, thanks. I’m off., You’re sure you know nothing about 
Skroelings ?” 

“ Not unless he’s been entered for the Liverpool Handicap.” He 
nodded and disappeared in the crowd. 

Now it is written in the Saga of Eric the Red or that of Thorfin 
Karlsefne, that nine hundred years ago when Karlsefne’s galleys came 
to Leif’s booths, which Leif had erected in the unknown land called 
Markland, which may or may not have been Rhode Island, the Skræl- 
ings—and the Lord He knows who these may or may not have been— 
came to trade with the Vikings, and ran away because they were 
frightened at the bellowing of the cattle which Thorfin had brought 
with him in the ships. But what in the world could a Greek slave 
know of that affair? I wandered up and down among the streets 
‘ trying to unravel the mystery, and the more I considered it, the more 
baffling it grew. One thing only seemed certain, and that certainty 
took away my breath for the moment. IfI came to full knowledge 
of anything at all, it would not be one life of the soul in Charlie 
Mears’s body, but half a dozen——half a dozen several and separate 
existences spent on blue water in the morning of the world ! 

Then I walked round the situation. 

Obviously if I used my knowledge I should stand alone and 
unapproachable until all men were as wise as myself. That would be 
something, but manlike I was ungrateful. It seemed bitterly 
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unfair that Charlie’s memory should fail me when I needed it most. - 
Great Powers above—I looked up at them through the fog smoke — 
—did the Lords of Life and Death know what this meant to 
me? Nothing less. than eternal fame of the best kind, that 
comes from One, and is shared by one alone. I would. be con- 
tent—remembering Clive, I stood astounded at my own moderation, 
—with the mere right to tell one story, to work out one little 
contribution to the light literature of the day. If Charlie wete 
. permitted full recollection for one hour—for sixty short minutes— 
of existences that had extended over a thousand years—I. would 
forego all profit and honour from all that I should make of his speech. 
I would take`no share in the commotion that would follow throughout 
the particular corner of the earth that calls itself “the world.” The 
thing should be put forth anonymously. Nay, I would make other men 
believe that they had written it. They would hire bull-hided self- 
advértising Englishmen to bellow it abroad. Preachers would found a 
fresh conduct of life upon it, swearing that it was new and that they 
had lifted the fear of death from all mankind. Every Orientalist in 
Europe would patronise it discursively with Sanskrit and Pali texts. 
Terrible women would invent unclean variants of the men’s belief for 
the elevation of their sisters. Churches and religions would war over 
it. Between the hailing and re-starting of an omnibus I foresaw the 
scuffles that would arise among half a dozen denominations all profes- 
sing “the doctrine of the True Metempsychosis as applied to the 
world and the New Era;” and saw, too, the respectable English news- 
papers shying, like frightened kine, over the beautiful simplicity of the 
tale. The mind leaped forward a hundred—two hundred—a thousand 
years. I saw with sorrow that men would mutilate and garble the 
story ; that’ rival creeds would turn it upside down till, at last, the 
western world which clings to the dread of death more closely than 
- the hope of life, would set it aside as an interesting superstition and 
stampede after some faith so long forgotten that it seemed altogether 
new. Upon this I changed the terms of the bargain that I would 
make with the Lords of Life and Death. Only let me know, let me 
write the story with sure knowledge that I wrote the truth, and I 
would burn the manuscript as a solemn sacrifice. Five minutes after 
the last line was written I would destroy it all. But I must be 
allowed to write it with absolute certainty. 

There was no answer. The flaming colours of an Aquarium 
poster caught my eye and I wondered whether it would be wise or 
prudent to lure Charlie into the hands of the professional mesmerist, 
and whether, if he were under his power, he would speak of his 
past lives. If he did, and if people believed him . . . . but Charlie 
would be frightened and flustered, or made conceited by the interviews. 
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In either case he would begin to lie, rough: fear or vanity. . He was 
‘safest in my own hands, 

“They are very funny fools, your “English,” said a voice at my 
elbow, and turning round I recognised a casual acquaintance, a young 
Bengali law student, called Grish Chunder, whose father had sent him 
to England to become civilised. The old man was a retired native 
official, and,on an income of five pounds a month contrived to allow 
his son two hundred pounds a year, and the run of his teeth in a city 
where he could pretend to be the cadet of a royal house, and tell 
stories of the brutal Indian bureaucrats who ground the faces of the 
poor. 

Grish Chunder was a young, fat, full-bodied Bengali dressed with 
scrupulous care in frock coat, tall hat, light trousers and tan gloves. 
But I had known him in the days when the brutal Indian Government 
paid for his university education, and he contributed cheap sedition to 
Seoli Durpan, and intrigued with the wives of his schoolmates. 

“ That is very funny and very foolish,” he said nodding at the poster. 
“Tam going down to the Northbrook Club. Will you come too?” 

I walked with him for some time. “ You are not well,” he said. 
“ What is there in your mind? Yow do not talk.” 

e @rish Chunder, you've been too well educated to believe in a God, 
haven’t you ?” 

“Oah, yes, here! But when I go home I must conciliate popular 
superstition, and make ceremonies of pulses and my women will 
anoint idols,” 

. And hang uptulsi and feast the purohit, and take you back into caste 
again and make a good khuttri of you again, you advanced social Free- 
thinker. And you'll eat desi food, and like it all, from the smell 
in the courtyard to the mustard oil over you.” 

“T shall very much like it,” said Grish Chunder unguardedly. 
“ Once a Hindu—always a Hindu. But I like to know what the 
English think they know.” 

“ T1 tell you something that one Englishman knows. Its an old 
tale to you.” 

I began to tell the story of Chactio’ in English, but Grish Chunder 
put a question in the vernacular, and the history went forward natur- 
ally in the tongue best suited for its telling. After all it could never 
have been told in English. Grish Chunder heard me, nodding from 
time to time, and then came up to my rooms where I finished the tale. 

“ Beshak,” he said philosophically. ‘“ Lekin darwaza band hai. 
(Without doubt, but the door is shut.) I have heard of this remem- 
bering of previous existences among my people. It is of course an 
old tale with us, but, to happen to an Englishman—-a cow-fed Malechh 
—an outcast. By Jove, that is most peculiar!” 


` 
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“ Outcast yourself, Grish Chunder! You eat cow-beef every day. 
Let’s think the thing over. The boy remembers his incarnations.” 

‘ “Does he know that?” said Grish Chunder quietly, swinging his 
legs as he sat on my table. He was speaking in English now, 

“ He does not know anything. Would I speak to you if he did? 
'Go on!” : ' 

“There is no going on at all. If you tell that to your friends 
they will say you are'mad and put it in the papers. Suppose, now, 
you prosecute for libel,” 

“ Let’s leave that out of the question entirely. Is there any chance 
of his being made to speak ? ” . 

“There is a chance. Oah, yess! But if he spoke it would 

‘mean that all this world would end now—instanto—fall down on 
your head. ‘These things are not allowed, you know. As I said, the 
door is shut.” 

“ Not a ghost of a chance ?” 

“ How can there be? You are a Christi-an, and it is forbidden 
to eat, in your books, of the Tree of Life, or else you would never die. 
How shall you all fear death if you all know what your friend does 
not know that he knows? I am afraid to be kicked, but I am not 
afraid to die, because I know what I know. You are not afraid to 
be kicked, but you are afraid to die. If you were not, by God! you 
English would be all over the shop in an hour, upsetting the balances 
of power, and making commotions. It would not be good. But no 
fear. He will remember a little and a little less, and he will call it 
dreams. Then he will forget altogether. When I passed my First 
Aris Examination in Calcutta that was all in the cram-book on 
Wordsworth. Trailing clouds of glory, you know.” 

“ This seems to be an exception to the rule.” . 

“There are no exceptions to rules. Some are not so hard-looking 
as others, but they are all the same when you touch. If this friend 
of yours said so-and-so and so-and-so, indicating that he remembered 
all his lost lives, or one piece of a lost life, he would not be in the bank 
another hour. He would be what you called sack because he was 
mad, and they would send him to an asylum for lunatics. You can 
see that, my friend.” 

“Of course I can, but I wasn’t thinking of him. His name need 
never appear in the story.” 

“Ah! Isee. That story will never be written. - You can try.” 

“T am going to.” 

“ For your own credit and for the sake of money, of course ? ” 

“No. For the sake of writing the story. On my honour that 
will be all.” i, 

“ Even then there is no chance. You’ cannot play with the Gods. 
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It is a very pretty story now. . As they say, Let it go on that—l 
mean at that. Be quick; he will not last lung.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“What I say. He has never, so far, thought about a woman.” 

“ Hasn’t he, though !” Iremembered some of Charlie’s confidences, 

“I mean no woman has thought about him. When that comes ; 
bus—hogya—all up! I know. ‘There are millions of women here. 
Housemaids, for instance.” 

Į winced at the thought of my story being ruined by a housemaid. 
And yet nothing was more probable. i i 

Grish Chunder grinned. 

“ Yes—also pretty girls—cousins of his house, and perhaps not of 
his house., One kiss that he gives back again and remembers will 
cure all this nonsense, or else Ha os 

“ Or else what? Remember he does not know that he knows.” 

“I know that. Or else, if nothing happens he will become 
immersed in the trade and the financial ‘speculations like the rest. It 
must be so. You can see that it must be so. But the woman will 
come first, Z think.” 

There was a rap at the door, and ‘Charlie charged in impetuously. 
He had been released from office, and by the look in his eyes I could 
see that he had come over for a long talk ; most probably with poems 
in his pockets. Charlie’s poems were very wearying, but sometimes 
they led him to talk about the galley. ` 

Grish Chunder looked at him keenly for a minute. 

“I beg your pardon,” Charlie said uneasily; “ I didn’t know you 
had any one with you.” 

“I am going,” said Grish Chunder. 

He drew me into be lobby as he departed. 

“That is your man,” he said quickly. “ I tell you he will never 
speak all you wish. That is rot—bosh. But he would be most good 
to make to see things. Suppose now we pretend that it was only 
play ”—I had never seen Grish Chunder so excited—‘ and pour the 
ink-pool into his hand. Eh, what do you think ? I tell you that he 
could see anything that a man could see. Let me get the ink and the 
camphor. He is aseer and he will tell us very many things.” 

“ Ho may be all you say, but I’m not going to trust him to your 
gods and devils,” 

“Tt will not hurt him. He will only feel a little stupid and dull 
when he wakes up. You have seen boys look into the ink-pool before.” 

“That is the reason why I am not going to see it any more. You'd 
better go, Grish Chunder.” 

He went, declaring far down the staircase that it was throwing 
away my only chance of looking into the future. 
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This left me unmoved, for I was concerned for the past, and no 
peering of hypnotised boys into mirrors and ink-pools would help me ` 
to that. But I recognised Grish Chunder’s point of view and sym 
pathised with it. ' 

* What a big black brute that was!” said Charlie, when I imad 
to him, “ Well, look here, I’ve just done a poem; did it instead of 
playing dominoes after lunch. May I read it ?” 

“ Let me read it to myself.” - 

“ Then you miss the proper expression, Besides, you always make 
my things sound as if the rhymes were all wrong.” 

. © Read it aloud, then. You're like the rest of ’em.” 
Charlie mouthed me his poem, and it was not much worse than the 
_ average of his verses. He had been reading his books faithfully, but 
he was not pleased when I told him that I preferred my Longfellow 
undiluted with Charlie, 

Then we began to go through the MS. line by line; Charlie parry- 
ing every objection and correction with : 

“Yes, that may be better, but you don’t satan what I’m driv- 
Lf ” 
ing at. 

Charlie was, in one way at least, very like one kind of poet. 

There was a pencil scrawl at the back of the paper and “ What’s 
that” ? I said. 

“ Oh that’s not poetry at all. Its some rot I wrote last night 
before I went to bed and it was too much bother to nuns for rhymes ; 
so I made it a sort of blank verse Tanten 

Here is Charlie’s “ blank verse” 

“We pulled for you when the wind was against us and the sails were low. 

Will you never let us go 2 

We ate bread and onions when you took towns or ran aboard quickly when you were 
beaten back by the foe, 

The captains walked up and down the deck in fair weather singing songs, but we 
were below, 

We fainted with our chins on the oars and you did not see that we were idle for we 
still swung to and fro. 

all you never let us go? 

The salt made the oar handles like sharkskin; our knees were cut to the bone with. 
salt cracks ; our hair was stuck to our foreheads ; and our lips were cut to our gums 
and you whipped us because we ppoula not row. 

Will you never let us go? 

But in a little time we shall run out of the portholes as the water runs along the oar- 
blade, and though you tell the others to row after us you will never catch us till you 
catch the oar-thresh and tie up the winds in the belly of the sail. Aho! 

Will you never let us go?” 
“Hm. Whats oar-thresh, Charlie” ? 
“The water washed up by the oars. That’s the sort of song they 
~ might sing in the galley, y know. Aren't you ever going to finish 
that story and give me some of the profits?” 

“It depends on yourself. If you had only told me more about. 
your hero in the first instance it might have been finished by now. 
You’re so hazy in your notions.” 
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“I only want to give you the general notion of it—the knocking 
about from place to place and the fighting and all that. Can’t you 
fill in the rest yourself? Make the hero save a girl on a pirate-galley - 
and marry her or do something.” 

“ Youre a really helpful collaborator. I suppose the hero went. 
through some few adventures before he married.” 

“ Well then, make him a very artful card—a low sort of man—a 
sort of political man who went about making treaties and breaking 
them—a, black-haired chap who hid behind the mast when the fighting ` 
began.” 

“ But you said the other day that he was red-haired.” 

“I couldn’t have, Make him black-haired of course. You've no 
imagination.” 

Seeing that I had just discovered the entire principlés upon which 
the half-memory falsely called imagination is based, I felt entitled to 
laugh, but forbore, for the sake of the tale. 

“You're right. You're the man with imagination. A black- 
haired chap in a decked ship,” I said. 

‘* No, an open ship—like a Bg boat.” 

This was maddening. 

“ Your ship has been built and designed, closed and decked i in; : 
you said so yourself,” I protested. 

“ No, no, not that ship. That was open, or half decked because 
By Jove you're right. You made me think of the hero as a red-haired 
chap. Of course if he were red, the ship would be an open one with 
painted sails,” 

Surely, I thought, he would remember now that he had served in 
two galleys at least—in a three-decked Greek one under the black- 
haired “ political man,” and again in a Viking’s open sea-serpent 
under the man “red as a red bear” who went to Markland. The 
devil prompted me to speak. 

“ Why, ‘of course, Charlie?” said I. 

“ I don’t know. Are you making fun of me?” i 

The current was broken for the time being. I took up a note- 
book and pretended to make many entries in it. 

“ It’s a pleasure a work with an imaginative chap, like yourself 
I said, after a pause. “ The waythat you’ve brought out whe character 

‘ of the hero is simply wonderful.” 

“ Do you think so ?” he answeréd, with a pleased flush. . “I often 

tell peayeel! that there’s more in me than my mo than people thi 
“There's an enormous amount in you.” 

“Then, won't you let me send an essay on | The Ways of Bank 
Clerks to Tit-Biis, and get the guinea prize ?” 

“ That wasn’t exactly what I meant, old fellow : perhaps it 
be better to wait a little and go ahead with the galley-story.” 
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“ Ah, but I sha’n’t get the credit of that.' Tit- Bits would publish 
my name and address if I win. What are you grinning at? They ` 
would Si 

“ I knowit. Sipps you go for a walk. I want to look through 
my notes about our story.” 

Now this réprehensible youth who left me, a little ines and put 
back, might for aught he or I knew have been one of the crew of the 
Argo—had been certainly slave or comrade to Thorfin Karlsefne. 
Therefore he was deeply interested in guinea competitions. Remem- 
bering what Grish Churider had said I. laughed aloud. The Lords of 
Life and Death would never allow Charlie Mears to speak with full 
knowledge of his pasts, and I must even piece out what he had told 
me with my own poor inventions while Charlie wrote of the ways of 
bank-clerks. i 

I got together and placed on one file all my oe ; and the net 
result was not cheering.. I read them a second time. There was 
nothing that might not have been compiled at second-hand from other 
people’s. books~—except, perhaps, the story of the fight in the harbour. 
The adventures of a Viking had been written many times before; the 
history of a Greek galley-slave was no new thing, and though I wrote 
__ both, who could challenge or confirm the accuracy of my details $ a | 
sight ag well tell a tale of two thousand years hence. The Lords of 
Life and Death were as cunning as Grish Chunder had hinted. They 
would allow nothing to escape that. might trouble or make easy the 
minds of men. Though I was convinced of this, yet I could not leave 
the tale alone. :Exaltation followed reaction, not once, but twenty 
times in the next few weeks. My moods varied with the March sun- 
light and flying clouds. By night or in the beauty of a spring morn- 
ing’I perceived that I could write that tale and shift continents thereby. 
In the wet, windy afternoons, I saw that the tale might indeed be 
written, but would be nothing more than a faked, false-varnished, 
sham-rusted piece of Wardour Street work at the end. Then I blessed 
Charlie in many ways—though it was no fault of his. He seemed to 
be busy with prize competitions, and I saw less and less of him as the 
weeks went by and the earth cracked and grew ripe to spring, and the 
buds swelled in their sheaths. He did not care to read or talk of what 
he had read, and there was a new ring of self-assertion in his voice, 1 
hardly. cared to remind him of the galley when we met ; but Charlie 
alluded to it on every occasion, always as a story one which money 
was to be made. 

“JT think I deserve 25 per cent., don’t I, at me he said, with 
beautiful frankness. “I supplied all the ideas, didn’t I?” ` 

This greediness for silver was a newsidein.his nature. I assumed 
that it had been developed in the City, where Charlie was picking up 
the curious | nasal drawl of the underbred City mah, 
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“When the thing’s done we'll talk about it. I can't make 
. anything of it at present. Red-haired or black-haired hero are equally 
difficult.” ' i 

He was sitting by the fire staring at the red coals. “I can’t 
understand what you find so difficult. It’s all as clear as mud to 
me,” he replied.- A jet of gas. puffed out between the bars, took 
light and whistled softly. ‘‘ Suppose we take the red-haired hero’s 
adventures first, from the time that he came south to my galley and 
captured it and ‘sailed to the Beaches.” 

. L knew better now than to interrupt Charlie. I was out of reach 
of pen and paper, and dared not move to get them lest I should break 
the current. The gas-jet puffed and whinnied, Charlie's yoice dropped 
almost to a whisper, and he told a tale-of the sailing of an open 
galley to Furdurstrandi, of sunsets on the open sea, seen under the 
curve of the one sail evening after evening when the galley’s beak was 
notched into the centre of the sinking disc, and “ we sailed by that for 
we had no other guide,” quoth Charlie. He spoke of a landing on an 
island and explorations in its woods, where the crew killed three men 
whom they found asleep under the pines. Their ghosts, Charlie said, 
followed the galley, swimming and choking in the water, and the 
crew cast lots and threw one of their number overboard as a sacrifice 
to the strange gods whom they had offended. Then they ate sea-weed 
when their provisions failed, and their legs sweiled, and their leader, 
the red-haired man, killed two rowers who mutinied, and after a year 
spent among the woods they set sail for their own country, and a wind 
that never failed carried them back so safely that they all slept at 
night. This, and much more Charlie told. Sometimes the voice fell 
so low that I could not catch the words, though every nerve was on 
the strain. He spoke of their leader, the red-haired man, as a pagan 
speaks of his God; for it was he who cheered them and slew them 
impartially as he thought best for their needs; and it was he who 
steered them for three days among floating ice, each floe crowded 
with strange beasts that “ tried to sail with us,” said Charlie, “and 
we beat them back with the handles of the oars.” 

The gas-jet went out, a burnt coal gave way, and the fire sattled 
down with a tiny,crash to the bottom of the grate. Charlie ceased 
speaking, and I said no word. 

“ By Jove!” he said at last, shaking his head. “I’ve been staring 
at tke fire till Pm dizzy. What was I going to say ?” 

** Something about the galley.” 

“I remember now. It’s 25 per cent. of the profits, isn’t it?” 

“ It's anything you like when I’ve done the tale.” 

“ I wanted to be sure of that. I must go now. Aye LN an 
appointment.” And he left me. 

Had my ayes not been held I might have known that that broken 
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muttering over the fire was the swan-song of Charlie Mears. But I 
thought it the prelude to fuller revelation. At last and at last I 
should cheat the Lords of Life and Death ! 

When next Charlie came to me I received him with rapture. He 
was nervous and embarrassed, but his eyes were very full of light, 
“and his lips a little parted. 

“Tve done a poem,” he said; and then, quickly: “it’s the best 
Tve ever done. Read it.” He thrust it into my hand and retreated 
‘to the window. 

I groaned inwardly. .It would be the work of half an hour to 
criticise—that is to say praise—the poem sufficiently to please 
Charlie. Then I had good reason to groan, for Charlie, discarding 
his favourite centipede metres, had launched into shorter and choppier 
verse, and verse with a motive at the back of it. This is what F read :— 

“The day is most fair, the cheery wind 
Halloos behind the hill, 
Where he bends the wood as seemeth good, 
And the sapling to his will! 


' Riot O wind; there is that in my blood 
That would not have thee still! 


“She gave me herself, O Earth, O Sky ; 
Grey sea, she is mine alone! 
Let the sullen boulders hear my cry, 
And rejoice tho’ they be but stone! 


“ Mine ! I have won her O good brown earth, 
Make merry! ’Tis hard on Spring ; 
Make merry ; my love is doubly worth 
All worship your fields can bring ! 
Let the hind that tills you feel my mirth 
At the early harrowing.” 
“Yes, it’s the early harrowing, past a doubt,” I said, with a dread 
at my heart. Charlie smiled, but did not answer. 
“Red cloud of the sunset, tell it abroad ; 
Iam victor. Greet me O Sun, 
Dominant master and absolute lord 
Over the soul of one!” 

** Well?” said Charlie, looking over my shoulder. 

I thought it far from well, and very evil indeed, when he silently 
laid a photograph on the paper—the photograph of a girl with a curly 
head, and a foolish slack mouth. 

“Tgn’t it—isn’t it wonderful?” he whispered, pink to the tips of 
his ears, wrapped in the rosy mystery of first love. “ I didn’t know ; 
I didn’t think——it came like a thunderclap.” : 

“Yes. It comes like a thunderclap. Are you very happy, 
Charlie ? ” , 

“ My God—she,—she loves me!” He sat down repeating the last 
words to himself. I Icokad at the hairless face, the narrow shoulders. 
already bowed by desk-work, and wondered. when, where, and how he 


had loved in his past lives. P 
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. “ What will your mother say?” Iasked cheerfully. 

“T don’t care a damn what.she says.” ` 

At twenty the things for which one does not care a damn should, 
properly, be many, but one must not include mothers in the list.. I 
told him this gently ; and he described Her, even as Adam must have 
described to the newly named beasts the glory and tenderness and 
beauty of Eve. Incidentally I learned that She was a tobacconist’s 
assistant with a weakness for pretty dress, and had told him four or 
five times already that She had never been kissed by a man before. 

Charlie spoke on and on, and on; while I, separated from him by 
thousands of years, was considering the beginnings of things. Now I 
understood why the Lords of Life and Death shut the ddors so'carefully 
behind us. Itisthat we may not remember our first wooings. Were 
it not so, our world would be without inhabitants in a hundred years. 

“ Now, about that galley-story,” I said still more cheerfully, in a 
pause in the rush of the speech: ` 

Charlie looked up as though he had been hit. “ The galley—what 
galley ? Good heavens, don’t joke, man! This is serious! You 
don’t know how serious it is!” 

Grish Ohunder was right. Charlie had tasted the love of woman 
that kills remembrance, and the finest story in the world would never 
be written, ‘ 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 


PHILALETHES: 


SOME WORDS ON A MISCONCEPTION OF 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


T is not to be expected at the present hour that the question of 
miracles should receive very patient or serious consideration 
from those to whom the judgment of what has been called the ` 
Zeitgeist is a final test of truth. The present age, instead of learn- 
ing effectually the one true lesson which Agnosticism suggests—-how 
much there is in the supernatural region which we can neither prove 
nor disprove—has passed rapidly to a new Gnosticism, and considers 
direct Providence or Miracle not only unproved but utterly at 
variance with the conclusions of physical and critical science. Con- 
sequently’ the title-page of a recently published work, ‘‘ Philomythus, 
an Antidote against Credulity. A discussion of Cardinal Newman’s 
‘Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, by Edwin Abbott, D.D., late 
Head-Master of the City of London School,” is not calculated to 
astonish any one. Nor would the present writer have been surprised 
to find in it a stringent and even contemptuous criticism of Cardinal 
Newman’s conclusions. But the wholesale condemnation of the man, 
which it contains, the systematic, though no doubt unintentional, 
misrepresentations by which this condemnation is supported, the 
charges which involve nothing less than accusations of habitual 
dishonesty in dealing with evidence, are graver matters, These 
charges are avowedly based on only a “partial examination” of 
the Cardinal’s works;* they are preferred with an intemperate 
violence of language—‘‘foulness and falsehood,” ‘‘ immoral shiftiness,” 
“insolent aggressiveness,” are specimens of the phrases thrown 
about—and they are such in their details as would have been 
simply impossible to one who knew either the man or his works 
intimately, however much he dissented from the views IRET contain, 


* See s Philomythus,’ yp. 44. 
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‘Coming from a writer of ian antecedents they can only be regarded 
‘as remarkable instances of the heating and blinding force of a strong 


` 


bias. The union of Christianity with belief in the miraculous is in this 
writer’s eyes the most disastrous obstacle to the cause of religion; 
Catholicism is committed to that union ; Newman is the most influential 
name among Catholics in this land. Little dreaming—apparently not 
able to comprehend—the extent and depth of reflection, the wide vision 
from different points of view, which were characteristic of the man he 
assails, he seizes on the work whose title promises to be most directly 
to his purpose—the “Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles”—and goes 
through it, without to the end understanding what Newman’s attitude 
towards miracles was. He treats his phrases and sentences as a,man 
unacquainted with-the art of watch-making would behave, if by way 
of ascertaining how a watch is constructed, he should hastily pull it 
wheel from wheel, and should suppose that scrutiny of some of the 
fragments piled up before him, taken at random, would explain to 
him the mechanism of the whole. ` By a similar process of hastily 
setting down passages from Newman’s writings ‘without taking the 
pains to enter into his mind or to understand their organic connec- 
tion, the writer has accomplished the feat u. covering most of his 
259 pages with an assault not on Newman, but on a lay figure, first 
constructed and then demolished by himself. True he has clothed it in 
some of Newman’s language, but as in the case of most persons who 
are burnt in effigy, the clothes are the only, and not very essential, 
point, of resemblance. 

I should have thought that—quite apart from any other: reason— 
one broad consideration would have suggested to this critic that 


` there must be a flaw somewhere in his theory. Newman lived a long 


life ; he was often misrepresented ; all did not share the extraordinary 
enthusiasm of his Oxford disciples. There is perhaps at’the present 
moment in some quarters a reaction from the almost universal admi- 
ration which has lasted in England since the publication of the 
« Apologia.” There is in some quarters a, tendency to impatience at 
what is thought his over-subtlety, his subjectivity, his rejection of 
broad'and. bold statements as inexact, his over-scrupulousness, his 
strong feeling—repugnant to an age in, which critical and physical _ 
science have done so much—that the highest knowledge is independent 
of the intellectual achievements of any particular time, and finally, at 
‘the superstition attributed to the creed he ultimately adopted. Sucha 
tendency is only a return to a view commonly taken of him years-ago 
at Oxford by a certain school ;' but those who maintained it and-who 
had also the opportunity of knowing him, pronounced, both intellec- 
tually and morally, a judgment quite inconsistent with the statements 
in this book. No one could be more opposed to his conclusions or to 
his subjectivity than J. A. Froude; no one has been less in synipathy 
vor. LX. , , c 
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‘with the subtlety—the ‘‘tortuousness” he called it—of Newman’s 
sensitive intellectual nature than Dean Stanley; few men had less 
doctrinal sympathy with Newmanism than Principal Shairp, the 
friend of Tait. Yet read Froude’s testimony to the moral depth of 
` Newman’s teaching and the nobility of his personal character in the 
“Short Studies ;” read Stanley’s words in reference to the .ethical 
elevation of his sermons in his Essay on. the “ Oxford School ;” read 
the noble tribute paid by Shairp to his influence on the moral tone 
of Oxford, and yon realise that those who least agreed with him 
entertained, where they had any right to speak’ from real knowledge, 
a conception of him utterly opposed to the conclusions of this book. 
Kingsley was allowed by his own, admirers to have overstepped the 
mark ; and this writer, by the pertinacity and detail of his accusations, 
oversteps Kingsley. “He is running counter toa judgment universal 
among those who have had a claim to speak, and in personal judg- 
ments, as in religious, it is dangerous to violate the rule “quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” The modern Yankee has, I believe, 
expressed the same truth in language no less forcible, if less dignified : 


. 


_ “ You can take in some of the. people for all of the time, and you | 


can take in all of the people for some of the time; but you can’t take 


' in all of the people for all of the time”: and consequently the very” 


first impression produced by many of his charges, once their gravity 
is understood, is that parts of his book must be either not serious or 
not fair." He must be prepared to find them read by very many 
in much the same spirit as Whately’s ingenious tour de force, which 
establishes the fact,that Napoleon I. never existed. 

However, Newman’s writings are not familiar to the majority, who 
are, consequently, at the mercy of such a writer as this. I pointed 


. out not long ago how little real knowledge there was in the chorus of | 


admiration which we heard last year; and in such circumstances the 
crowd is ready to pass rapidly from the cry of “ Hosanna” to that of 
“ Crucifige.” : It seems necessary, then, to note in some salient 
instances the contrast between the real Newman and the mythical 
figure depicted in these pages. ' 


The writers general view may be summarised thus. Néwman’s © 


religion was primarily.one of fear; * there was scarcely any element 
- of love in his religious temper + or in his faith: His “ conscience 
was a horror,”§ his expressions of self-distrust were signs that he 
suspected himself of being shifty and insincere, and it is a serious 
question whether he was not really hollow at heart,|| though the 
writer finally refuses to believe this As a means of escape 
from the terrors and horrors of his conscience he is represented 
as throwing himself into. the superstitions of the Catholic Church, 
` So much for Newman’s fundamental religion. But the bulk of 
the book is directed towards showing how he advocated the beliéfs 
* Eg.. "p 35. -tp.88 f p.81. § p.37. || pp. 41,42, 82.. 
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to which his fears had led him; and here he is described as using 
language with scarcely any regard for truth, with special pleading, 
systematic, habitual, and barefaced, though extremely clever and 
. effective with the dapa of his fascination.“ His great object-was to 
deceive others, having first deceived himself, into thinking that his 
conclusions were logically ténable.t With this end he devised his 
theory of belief; + with this end he altered or suppressed inconvenient 
.phrases in the evidence for facts he wanted to prove.§ With this end 
he cultivated a use of words for the purpose of obscuring the truth 
“verging on immoral shiftiness,” and studied all the arts of 
rhetorical deceit || which the writer exposes at great length. He. 
was habitually untruthful with himself,{ and his great power 
„in thes use of language furnished a “grace” of expression 
“calculated to conceal the underlying foulness and falsehood” 
of his method. This is, I think, a true summary of the indict- 
ment, which is however qualified by occasional assertions which 
are incapable of being reconciled with the detailed charges in the 
book, that he was aiming at sincerity, and that he was striving with 
all his might to be honest. If he was striving he is certainly not 
represented as striving with any success, So much, then, for the 
general accusation, of which his view of miracles is a particular ' 
instance. Newman was bent on accepting miracles however weak 
the evidence; and if the evidence would not do as he found it, with 
careful carelessness he omitted or altered words in the documents he 
cited, so as to make it appear stronger than it really was. 

At the root of all this is a great psychological mistake, which 
must be shortly noticed before special instances are considered. 
The writer when preparing his brief takes note of certain 
peculiar intellectual gifts in. Newman; but he quite misses the 
guiding principle of his employment of these gifts. He sees mental 
peculiarities, but he misses the candid and deep intellectual insight 
which was essential to their true nature ; and consequently he identifies 
these gifts and qualities with a character diametrically opposed to. 
Newman’s. He .sees truly an extraordinary subtlety of mind, great 
rhetorical power, a changeableness in'the' use of words, a power of eva- 
sion in-argument, a method Which leads him on occasion’ summarily to 
put aside detailed considerations that tell against his conclusions, æ 
conception of an ever-present Providence, which to thinkers of a 
certain order must appear superstitious. But while the man who had 
these characteristics was beyond all things truthful with himself, and 
sensitively alive to every fact which told against his conclusions, while 
he used his intellectual gifts in analysing, arranging, representing to 
his readers the perplexed and intricate web of the universe of 
spirituei and phenomenal fact as he saw it, with its apparently irre- 

+ Q. chapters 8 and 9, passim. $ pp. 32, 38, 214, seg. $ pp. 74 seq. 

§ a 4 seq., 14, 207. - ll pp. 211 seq. q pp. 211 seg. 
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concilable” contradictions ;—though at the same time he indicated 
the direction in which he looked for the harmony which he believed 
to be real though unperceived ;—the writer of this book pictures 
him-~as intent only on bending facts to his purpose and doing 
the work of a special pleader. Yet this conception of Newman 
contradicts what is plain on the very surface of his writings. 
` Far from taking pleasure in representing evidence as persuasive, he is 
constantly reminding us of its insufficiency, as contrasted with the 
numerous considerations not in evidence which determine our deepest 
convictions. His own most intense belief was in Géd’s existence ; 
and yet to him it was most fraught with difficulty, most hard to. justify: 
by evidence.* He disparages the argument from causation ;t he'is not 
satisfied with the argument from design; f he looks on the world at 
large (apart from the human conscience) as “ giving thé lie” to this 
great truth of which his whole being was fall.§ Again, the Catholic 
Church was to him a great fact which, as viewed in the light of the 
anticipations raised by conscience, was in some sense itg own evidence. 
Yet, instead of idealising its history to make it persuasive, as some 
ecclesiastical historians have done,—finding Popes perfect, scandals 
` absent, popular Catholic religion admirable,—he notes with cold scrutiny 
all the flaws in the ‘earthen vessels” in which the treasure of faith 
‘has been preserved. Popular religion must be, he has said, corrupt. || 
Malaria is at the foot of St. Peter’s rock. Popes themselves have 
been, on occasion,’ he sees, a scandal to Christendom. Catholics 
are often apparently no better—perhaps apparently they are worse 
. --than the non-Catholics by whom they are surrounded.** Similarly 
when defending the simple .unquestioning faith of a’ Christian in 
God and Christ, he sees each point that can be urged against it— 
how it seems to violate the primary laws of inquiry and reasoning, 
how hard at first sight it is to distinguish it from' bigotry or senseless 
credulity. Indeed, so far is he from being a special pleader that, by 
comparison, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s, estimate seems discerning, that 
he held that the human mind can prove contradictory positions, and 
was-thus a sceptic. This view, at least, recognises a marked feature 
in his method which the other simply fails to account for. 
No doubt, here and there, the connecting link and true interpreta- 
' tion of his deepest convictions, and of the facts which seemed to 
tell ‘against them, broke upon Newman’ with comparative’ clearness ; 
and then his rhetorical gift gave him unsurpassed power in presenting 
forcibly to others the trains of thought which had come to him 
through years of struggle with difficulty., And a part of this peculiar 
` power lay in a very delicate appreciation of the effect of each of ‘his’ 
words on’ the readér’s mind, He made his reader feel the difficulty 


~ © Apologia,” 3 289. 7 t “Grammar of Assent fourth edition, p. 66. - 
ł “ University Sermons,” §: ‘ Apologia,” p. 241. 
i Seealso “ Difficulties of Tiralioans,” i, p. 229. q Ibid. ii. p. 247. 


#x “Essay on Development,” p. 316. 
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~ which had so long troubled himself, and then brought the solution 
' home with well-calculated force. - But, to confuse the pathway he 
made,:and showed to others, from fact to fact, each recognised with 
scrupulous exactness, and. from, these facts to ultimate convictions, 
due to what were to him an overwhelming crowd- of unmistakable 
truths witnessed by the human conscience and by experience, with: a 

_ clever and shifty progress. towards a desired conclusion, with little . 
care.for exactness as to fact, and great. readiness to see things as he 
wished, is one of the most curious identifications of opposite methods 
and opposite intellectual and moral temperaments which the present 
writer has ever met. The very lines on Newman’s face, the very 
expression of his features told of what his writing bears detailed 
witness to,—his critical, careful, conscientious recognition of all that 
was perplexing and apparently contradictory; as the smile which 
would break forth now and again had in it something which spoke 
of the vision of the unseen, which promised an ultimate solution, in 
another world, but never in this. And even if this vision appeared 
to some—as to J. A. Froude—to be mixed up with the delusions of 
superstition, and calculated ‘to vitiate his conclusions, the’ devotion to 
trath which characterised both his critical and his mystical side could 
not even by them be unnoticed, if they knew really the man or his 
writings. * 

And with the clue afforded by the habits of thought I have been 
considering, it is easy to understand that what this writer takes for 
something ‘like ‘immoral shiftiness” in language was really only the 
attempt, in view of the extraordinary delicacy of his insiglit into the 
complex problems he considered, to express more and more accurately 
truths which he always held to transcend words. Truths simple to others 
were complex to him, because he recognised all the assumptions, pre- 
possessions, and previous questions which they involved. His self- 
criticism and the criticisms of others perpetually led him to verbal 
alterations. Many such have a history. well known to persons now 
living,. which I cannot here enter into, but which throw an amus- 
ing light on the elaborate and suspicious exposure in this book of 
artifice, where no artifice whatever was intended. His subtlety was 
the subtlety of the highest and most critical fastidiousness, and his 
changes of expression all had a definite drift towards a conclusion 
more and more clearly seen, but which.he never hoped to express 

_ quite to hig satisfaction. His power of evasion was used in protection 
of the true proportion of an argument as a whole. Truth would suffer, 
and not gain from undue space being devoted to what was minor and 
irrelevant, And the same sense of due proportion led him to feel that 
difficulties in the details of a proof which was overwhelming in the mass 
should be put aside. These peculiarities in Newman’s method were 


; wees am 8 whole life had been a straggle, for truth” (Froude, “ Short Studies,” 
v. P. 326 
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really inseparable from a very fine sense of fact, though some of his 
facts would be, in the eyes of a sceptic, the delusions of mysticism. 


And if they were used to prevent irrelevant facts from being unduly. 


prominent with his readers, this was due not to deception, but to an 
extraordinarily wide and candid vision in himself. 

Passing now to the‘broad and definite charges preferred in 
the book, it is a significant fact at starting that the author has 
curiously missed the object ‘of the very. essay he is criticising, and 
ought to be well acquainted with, the “ Essay`on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles.” He has treated it as what he expected to find it—as a 
polemical and critical essay professing to justify. belief in miracles in 
general, and in certain miracles in particular. Now I think that 
any one who has read the essay without this initial preconception will 
have seen that it is not a polemical, but in some sense a philosophical 


essay ; that it is not designed to prove the miraculous or particular ' 
- miracles to the world at large ; but rather to trace the relations of belief 


in the miraculous to various ethical tempers, and various. conceptions 
of Christianity; and then to sketch more fully, and in concrete 
instances, the attitude towards the evidence for miracles which is 
natural and logical for one who accepts the Catholic view of God’s 
active Providence in the visible church, with all its corollaries. 

But before enlarging on this, 1 must deal with the -previous 
questions of which I have spoken. First,.as to the statement that 
Cardinal Newman’s religion was a religion of fear—that “ the love 
of God as it is described in the New Testament appears to have been 
either absent or quite latent in him,” and that the absence of love “ was 
not compensated by any profound trust in God’s infinite justice and 


righteousness” (“ Philomythus,” p. 38),—it is contradicted so fully‘ 


throughout his sermons and other ethical writings, both Anglican and 
Catholic, that it becomes a curious question which of them his critic has 
studied carefully. A recent writer confronted him with a passage 
from’ the ‘Dream of Gerontius,” and ‘the critic, to. whom the passage 
was evidently new, replied that that only referred to an anticipation of 
the love of God in the next world. That Newman recognised that there 
is no true realisation of what God is without fear—and deep fear—is 
true enough. But it was this very realisation of what God is which 
gave to Newman’s love a depth and intensity which it could not 
otherwise have had: His fear was a necessary condition to a love 
as much deeper than the easy-going confidence advocated in: these 
pages, as God is, eyen to our finite apprehension, lovable beyond the 
best of men. His’ position is exactly defined in his sermon on 
“ Love the one thing needful,” in which, after describing “ a system 
of fear,” he says “it is not religion, which really consists not in the 


- mere fear of God but in His love; or, if it be religion, it is but the 


religion of devils.” I do not think it will repay us to dwell long 
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on a charge which can only be refuted as fully asit really admits 
of being refuted by more extracts than I have space for. I will 
content myself with setting down one passage from his sermons which 
gives some indication of the feelings-which possessed him. 


“The contemplation of [God] and nothing but it, is able fully to open 
and relieve the mind; to unlock, occupy, and fix our affections. We may 
indeed love created things with great intenseness, but such affection 
when disjoined from the love of the Creator is like a stream running in a 
narrow channel—impetuous, vehement, turbid. The heart runs out, as 
it were, only at one door; it is not an expanding of the whole man, Created ` 
natures cannot open to us or elicit the ten thousand mental senses which 
belong to us, and through which we really live. None but the presence of 
our Maker can enter us, for to none besides can the whole heart in all’ its 
thoughts and feelings be unlocked and subjected! ‘Behold,’ He says, ‘I 
stand at the door and knock; if any man hear My voice and open the door, 
I will come unto him, and will sup with him, and he with Me.’ ‘My Father 
will love him, and We will come unto him, and make Our abode with him,’ 
‘God has sent forth the spirit of His Son into your hearts.’ ‘Godis greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.’ It is this feeling of simple and 
absolute confidence and’ communion which soothes and satisfies those to 
whom it is vouchsafed. We: know that even our nearest friends enter 
into us but partially, and hold intercourse with us only at times, whereag 
the consciousness of 4 perfect and enduring presence, and it alone, keeps 
our heart open. Withdraw the object on which it rests’and it will relapse 
again into its confinement and constraint ; and in proportion as it is limited, 
either :to certain seasons and to certain affections, the heart is straitened and 
distressed. If it-be not over-bold to say it—He who is infinite alone can be 
its measure. He alone can answer to that mysterious assemblage of feelings 
and thoughts which it has within it” (“ Parochial Sermons” vol. v. p. 318). 


What is to be said of this? Did St. Augustine himself ever convey 
the sense of deeper, more absorbing, more overwhelming love of God ; 
or of more trustful confidence in His guidance and protection? And 
this is the man of whom “absence of love” is gravely alleged. 

Let us now turn to the. question of: Newman’s theory of religious 
belief. The writer seizes on the phrase “belief on a probability,” 
which Newman has used in the “Apologia” and elsewhere, and of which 
X shall have something to say presently. He sees in it only an artifice 
for justifying belief in any superstition, for which any reason can be 
alleged. Consequently he springs to the conclusion that it is a very 
dangerous doctrine—whatever it may be. There is no love in New- 
man’s belief, he maintains; and religious certainty is not with him 
connected either with moral action, or with réligious love; it is all a 
matter of probability. What is to be said of this? The student of 
Newman knows that he has been charged with connecting faith too 
closely with moral goodness and its reward; that his theory of pro- 

'bability is an attempt to analyse not only a connection between Faith 
and Love, but the proposition that Faith is in a -true sense based on 
Love. ‘Love is the parent of Faith” he writes in Tract 85. And 
his giti; resting on a few isolated passages which he has not entered 
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into, confidently asserts that it is unconnected with either. 
Newman’ s account of himself and his-critic’s account of him on these | 


* matters in parallel columns, italicising portions. And I will take my 
represeritation of Newman’s mind from his most suggestive volume on 
the subject—the ‘ University Sermons”—which he devoted almost 
exclusively, to it, as I have said elsewhere, though the author seems 
to be unaware of this, and amusingly corrects my word “ exclusively,” 
and suggests that I meant “extensively ” (p. 2). 


PRILOMYTHUS. 


“The émotions of Hope, Love; 
Faith, seem to be altogether out of 
court, to have no place, no right to 
say a word, in the formation of reli- 
gious certitude, nor is the ‘acting’ 
to be moral action, beneficent action, 
that kind of action which appears 
to be contemplated in the words, 
‘If any man do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.’ Jt is to be a piling up of 
i Po a supplying oneself with 
a logical basis” (p. 81). 


Take again the following :— 


Pamomvravs, 


fe We are to believe in God and in 
Christ ox the same grounds as we 


are to believe in the liquefaction of | 


St. Januarius’, blood; only in the 
former case the probabilities are by 
some mysterious process (not illus- 
trated by anything i in Nature) con- 
verted into a ‘certitude,’ whereas 
in the latter case they remain un- 
transmuted, merely ‘beliefs’ or 

‘pious opinion’... . Practical 
atheism being that state of mind in 
which a man believes in Ged without 
a basis of Love, Newman, if in his 
heart of hearts he had adopted this 
theory, would have been a practical 
atheist” (pp. 81-2). 


, a truth! 
-wise above that which is written? 


CARDINAL NEWNAN. 
“ The safeguard of Faith is a right- 


- state of heart. This it‘is which 


Bie it birth ; it also disciplines it. 
It is holiness, or dutifulness, 
or the new creation, or the spiritual 
mind, however wé word it, which is 
the quickening and illuminating 
principle of true faith, giving it eyes 
and hands and feet. Itis Love which 
Sorms it out of the rude chaos into an 
image of Christ... .. t Ye believe 


_ not because ye are not of My sheep, 


as I said unto you. My sheep hear 
My voice, and I know them, and they 
follow Me. .". . . What is here said’ 
about exercises of Reason in order to 
believing ? What is there not said 
of sy ympathetic feeling, of newness of 
spirit, of Love?” (“ University Ser- 
mons,” new edition, p. 235). 


CARDINAL NEWMAN.. 
“It is written in the Prophets, 


“£ And they shall be all taught of 
Every man, therefore, that _ 


God.’ 
hath heard and hath learnt of the 
Father, cometh unto Me, It is the 
new life.and not the natural reason 
which leads the soul to Christ. Does 
a child trust his parents because 
he has proved to himself that they 


are such, and that they are able and: 


desirous to, do him good, or from 
the instinct of affection? We 
believe because we love. -How plain 
What gain is it to be 


Why, O men, deface with your 
minute and arbitrary philosophy the 
simplicity, the reality, the glorious. 
liberty of the inspired teaching?” 
( University Sermons,” p. 236). 


t 
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I have said enough on this head. One who has so “ partially 
examined” Newman as to attack him for denying what were central 
” and emphatic points in his teaching cannot ‘claim to be followed 

throughout the innumerable detailed mistakes which arise from his 
initial error,'and which further reading would: have enabled him’ to 
correct for himself. 

It may be worth while, however, “briefly to indicate what appears 
the source of the writers missing what most readers of Newman are ° 
familiar with’ On the first point—the absence of love in Newman's 
religious ethos—he implies* that he is to some extent open to 

“correction from those who know Newman’s works better than he; 
though we may remark that it is an unusual course to bring such 
heavy-charges against a man on an avowedly uncertain basis. But 
on the other two, which are concerned with his theory of certitude 
and on which the writer proudly says that he ‘does “not speak 
under correction ” (p. 45), a word more must be said. Newman was 
dealing with a question which from the days of the Academics has 
vexed thoughtful minds, the question how to justify theoretically our 
practical certainties. Of course the religious application of the question 
was the most prominent; but as any reader of his varied and sug- 
gestive treatment of the subject will see the difficulty concerned all 
knowledge; and in its religious application the primary truths of 
Theism and the supernatural rather than the details of dogma 
were uppermost in his mind. In the two great works in which 
he expressly deals with the subject—the “Grammar of Assent” and 
the “University Sermons ”—this is especially evident. Beginning 
with the difficulty of ascertaining sufficient logical grounds for the 
confident belief each man has in such truths as the fact that unexplored 
parts of Greenland exist, or even that Great Britain is an island—for the 
nature of the proof is for most persons cumulative, and each reason by 
itself is theoretically liable to error—and rising to our belief in God, he 
treats the subject with that “ sure and piercing judgment” which Dean 
Church has happily described as his characteristic. The fundamental 
question is: Is certitude a lawful thing at all? f His language varies , 
a good deal, and the careful reader will see that the difficulty haunted 
him through life; but he got nearer and nearer to ‘its solution, his 
last words on.the subject being published in this Review in 1885. 
There are here and there modes of expression which to one.unfamiliar 
with his writings seem paradoxical. ' And again the occasional promi- 
nence of psychological observation as to how the mind does act, when 
the reader is anxious to know how it should act, has caused some 
thinkers to miss a great deal which he contributes, by implication, 
to the deeper problem. The difficulty which begins in the possi- 
bility that in recalling and analysing the grounds for belief in 


| *® Beep. ia t “ Grammar of Assent,” P 228. 
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such indubitable - facts as the insular character. of. this country; 
memory may err as to any one of the past proofs. which are 
essential to its justification, and the testimony on which we depend 
may in any one case be false; that this may theoretically be so I say 
in any ‘case, and therefore theoretically in all cases; and that con- 
sequently a belief really certain is theoretically based on probable 
reasoning, finds its parallel in Faith and religious conviction, in which 
reasons for trust and confidence may, not be fully expressible or theo- 
retically justifiable by the individtial.’ And again in the special case 
of religious belief, admitting that goodness and love are an essential 
part of its deepest basis, the question arises:—May not a belief so‘ 
grounded be only delusive fanaticism? How distinguish merely 
emotional love which leads to delusion from that religious love which 


" claims to represent the outcome of our highest reasonable nature ? (ef. 


“ University Sermons,” new edition, p..236 note). Of this fundamental 
question his critic gets no real glimpse. He sees only in Newman’s theory 
an attemptito get some principles which will justify him in accepting 
the liquefaction of St. Januarius’ blood and the whole mass of the 
Superstitions of Rome. Thus he grasps at isolated statements in 
ignorance of Newman’s mind, draws his own conclusions, and must 
inevitably find himself confronted ‘(as we have .seen) with words of 
Newman’s directly contrary to conclusions which are based on a com- 
plete misapprehension. He sways backwards and forwards, and treats 
“probability” at one moment as belief consciously reflected on as 
doubtful,* when Newman is all the while trying to explain how we 
are conscious of certainty or of undoubting assent, and at another as 

“ provableness,’ ‘t when Newman is parng. that complete explicit 
proof is just what we cannot attain. 

The writer never sees that he is cutting tho ground from under 
his own feet by his assault; that Newman is really inquiring with 
great delicacy into the nature of that very Faith and Love which 
his critic professes to be the basis of his own Christianity, but ‘fails to 


_ justify against the Agnostic. Newman as the reflective thinker, as the 


man-to whom himself and his Creator were ever the two most luminous 
of realities (“ Apologia,” p. 5), as thé man who is bringing all his ~ 
gifts of profound analysis and religious imagination to justify belief 
in God and Immortality, never enters into the limited range of this 
writer’s vision; and while the great Oxford thinker’s own mind and 
soul are concentrated on securing from assault those primary truths 
on which the religious life of every Christian depends, the critic 
can only see an artificial theory, planned with the express purpose of 
tricking unwary souls into believing in miraculous Madonnas with 
moving eyes, or giving their confidence to priests intent on fraud and 
extortion. He only once, catches a glimpse of the very necessity 


* Pp. 58, 69, 74, 79. +P. 71 
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of justifying, for the satisfaction of those in whom questions inevi- 
tably arise, that loving trust which is popularly called Faith ; 
and then simply remarks that to “ entertain questions of this 
kind leads to insanity.”* He does not see, with the full tide of 
Agnosticism at his door, what Newman foresaw fifty years ago, that 
the question will force itself upon many a religious mind—Is my 
loving trust a groundless delusion? Is it a sentiment corresponding 
to no reality, as the Agnostics say? And where Newman with 
patient anxiety devotes volumes to this question, . the critic, hardly 
looking at his solution in its fundamental application, but scared 
beyond words at the superstitious horrors it will be made to sanc- 
tion, endeavours with blind violence to dislocate and disable words 
and sentences whereby Newman meant to convey principles with 
which no Christian can dispense, however ‘little many may consider 
them applicable, as Newman ultimately did, to belief in the Catholic 
Church. . All the deep, candid, careful anslyzis of the springs of 
Faith, all the subtle introspection into the ultimate unconscious 
basis of’ every degree‘ of belief; all the fine comparisons and con- 
trasts between the definiteness and shallowness of the unbelieving 
view of the world, and the imperfect form and yet conscious depth of 
the religious view ; between the conclusions of mere logic and the 
conviction of the whole man ; between vivid living belief and deep restful 
certitude; between the credulity of superstition and the confident faith 
which is protécted by love’; between the formal dogmatism of bigotry 
‘and the teachableness of faith, and the wide, calm, all-seeing vision of the 
spirit of wisdom—all this remains unnoticed, as this writer blunders on, 

eagerly moving his single eye, looking for St. Walburga’s oil in one 
corner, Papal infallibility in another, Newman’s own hollow heart in a 
third. Oh, the pity of it! The handiwork which Newman fashioned 
so delicately and with such infinite pains, adding each year to the 
very end a finishing touch—new thoughts and new words as fresh 
truths broke on him, or old truths were seen better—all the beautiful 
and delicate ware utterly and hopelessly smashed by the invader, 
as he advances with bovine stride, wholly unconscious ofthe value ‘of 
the Dresden figures, of the antiquity of the Crown Derby, of the his- 
tory of the Worcester, vases, of the .irredeemable and Philistine -. 
destruction he is perpetrating in his wild-goose chase after super- 
stitions and deceptions. ‘ Sad work, my masters, sad work !” 
Turning now to Newman’s Essay on “ Ecclesiastical Miracles,” it is, 
as I have said, a work on quite a different plan from the critic’s con- 
ception of it. It is in some sense a psychological investigation which 
must be read in connection with Ts general Oxford ee on the 


* The writer says this with, reference to the case which Newman so often places 
as parallel to religious Faith of personal trust ;—belief that a certain course of action 
is inconsistent with this or that person’s character. (See “ Philomythus,” p. 62.) 
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‘relations of certain preconceptions to the view which is naturally taken 

` of the evidence for miracles. Newman admitted in great part Hume’s 
contention as to the antecedent improbability of all miracles whatsoever. 
He saw, however, that once the Scriptural miracles are’ believed—once 
miracle is admitted at all into the category of established fact— ` 
logically the deep incredulity which from Hume’s standpoint was 
not unreasonable, must give way. He contrasts the two views 
of Christianity which were current at the time he wrote—the one 
allowing the Scripture miracles, allowing that a mass of super- ` 
natural agencies and interferences had set the Christian scheme 
afloat, and maintaining that the Creator had then, so to say, retired 
from His creation; the other viewing the great outlines of Church 
history as providential, looking on Catholic sanctity, and the activity of 
Catholic life, and the great fact of the Catholig Church as tokens of 
the presence of God among us, and contemplating alleged miracles 
throughout the history of Christendom, as possible instances, primdé 
“facie, of His active Providence. .The former view he held to be illo- 
gical. Denying so much, it should deny more. Or, admitting so much, 
it should admit more. He indicates the two conceptions of the nni- 
verse which ‘are philosophically tenable—of fixed and uniform Jaw on 
the one hand, evolving steadily, consistently excluding any direct 
supernatural action; and, on the other hand, the conception of 
Providence as ever controlling the universe, -by fixed laws as 
general rules, but not without power and will to direct or modify 
the working of the Jaws it has made. And these two conceptions, 
which should logically be in permanent opposition, were, he shows, 
by the inconsistent school to which I have referred both adopted— 
one in reference to the Christian scheme in.‘the present, the other ' 
in referénce to the rise of Christianity and the Scripture miracles 
whick they accepted. Finally, if the providential conception, be con- 
sistently adopted, if all that is involved in allowing the truth of 
the Scriptural miracles is realised and the Catholic position accepted, 
the weight lawfully attaching to evidence for miracles in general, and 
for special miracles in particular, is materially affected. On the 
other hand, the nature of alleged miracles is considered, and the 
dangers of credulity and the risk of deception are taken into account. 
And the suggestion of the reasonable attitude of a Catholic in view of 
all these considerations, is the purpose of the rest of the Essay. 

This, then, is the fundamental purpose and plan of the Essay—- 
not to prove.the miraculous nor to prove individual miracles—for this 
would involve on Newman’s principles a previous proof of the divinity 
and true charactér of the Catholic Church—but to sketch the actual 
views of the evidence in question as a psychological study ; to sketch 
the reasonable views according as one or another set of first principles 
is adopted as a logical study; and then more fully to apply the 


’ 


. 
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Catholic first principles to individual cases, for the benefit, primarily. of 
his Oxford disciples, as a chapter in the Catholic: ‘theology which 
the Tracts had been developing. With the same dramatic power , 
with which he drew out in his Dublin Lectures the contrast between 
heathen and Christian in ethical temper, or with which he depicted 
in the “ University Sermons” the alternative views of strong reasoning 
adopted respectively by the man of the world and by St. Paul—the - 
wisdom of the world and the foolishness of the Gospel—he depicts in 
the Essay on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Miracles,” the ‘‘ ethical incredulity” of 
Douglas and Middleton, he enters into the logical ‘incredulity of Hume, 
and he draws: out, more fully, the lawful effect on our attitude 
towards the evidence for miracles of a belief—which so many readers 
will refuse to entertain as worth serious consideration—in a visible 
Church under an active Providence. “ Our view of the evidence,” he 


. wrote, “will practically be decided by our views on theology” 


(p: 186). 

‘His critic, quite missing this central point, is throughout beating 
the air. He is in the difficulty of having to deal with an apparent 
contradiction. He thinks that he must have his eyes eagerly open to 
detect Newman’s sharp practice in proving his monstrous superstitions; 
and then he is disconcerted when he finds time after time that 
Newman, after all his cunning and special pleading on behalf of a 
miracle, draws a yery hesitating conclusion as to the amount-of cre- 
dence to be attached to it. Thoroughly exasperated, the critic con- 
cludes that “all his inquiries were farces.”* But he has rio dream of 
the true fact—that the logical plan of the Essay is such as to make 


' Newman comparatively indifferent whether or no he ends by establish- 


ing this or that particular miracle beyond question. ‘The author 
repeatedly says that Newman in selecting his nine miracles ought to 
have chosen the best attested, and must have meant to do so.t He 
laughs at miracle after miracle as a specimen of what professes to be 
proved by “cogent and complete” evidence. But to have so selected 
his instances would have been to have reasoned on quite different 
lines from those chosen by Newman, who expressly says (p. 228), “It 
does not strictly fall within the scope of this Essay to pronounce upon 
the truth or falsehood of this or that miraculous narrative ;” and he 
adds as his reason for looking into the evidence at all in individual 
cases “to throw o Mig abstract and upea character which arenes a 
course of reasoning.” 

Ho chose, then, certain well-known miraculous stories, chiefly from 
the history he was editing, avowedly on the ground, not that they - 
were better established, but that they were “more celebrated ‘than 


* “Philomythnus,” p. 156. i ' 
t Near. the end oF the book he intimates a doubt, however; whether: Newman 
u Goa the duty” of doing 50 at first: 
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the rest” (p. 184). Their finding their way into the pages of 
history no doubt marked them off from mere fables, and gave them 
a certain primd facie claim; but no more than this. He probably 
did not know at starting how he should stand in reference to this or 
that one, when he should have sifted the evidence in each case, But 
they afforded the opportunity of exhibiting in the case of conspicuous 
instances the application of the principles he had sketched as logically 
following from the Catholic position; and they wero applied with 
‘singular delicacy and candour. 

One more point’ must be noted vriefiy. Whereas, generally speaking, 
Newman, in commending one or another miracle ‘to’ a Catholic’s belief, 
has no thought beyond that sort of belief which is a basis of devotion, 
his critic never grasps this as a real state of mind, and often_assumes 
that such devotional belief must have a depth anid certainty almost 
parallel to belief in God. In words he recognises “pious opinion,” but he . 
never gets any true insight into that attitude of mind which has so large 
ashare in all Catholic devotion—the imaginative dwelling on tokens of 
the unseen, which can never be completely proven, and which may 
be seriously doubted. He says in one place* that surely doubt as to: 
the authenticity of a relic must make devotion to it impossible, just as 
doubt of God’s existence makes prayer impossible; a most curious 
evidence of what I am noting. The difference is this, that while 
devotion to the relic involves the thought of God as the ultimate. rest 
of the mind and heart, which remains even if the relic is not what it was 
supposed to be, prayer to God begins and ends in Him. The same 
applies to other objects of devotion—to possible miracles, to providences. 
A lover who knows that he is loved dwells on what he takes to be a 
token of love—of a feeling of whose existence he is certain. Suppose 
he is mistaken——suppose Edith Plantagenet had not seen Sir Kenneth; 
and had dropped-the rose by accident—-still his feeling as he kisses the 
‘rose is not futile or given in vain, He passes, through the token which 
is more or less probable, to the love which is (I am supposing) certain. 
And so a Catholic dwells on-that which bears evidence of being provi- 
dential, or even. miraculous, passing through the sign of which he may 
not be certain, to the constant presence of Providence of which he is 
certain. ‘And devotion may remain when all thought of authenticity is 
gone. Hallowed shrines may raise the heart to God, as scenes of historic 
. worship, after the legends which have clustered round them have been, 
for the individual, disproved. They may help devotion, not as Edith’s 
rose which she dropped, but as her picture, which the: knight has 
gained possession of without her knowledge ;—which enables him to 

imagine that she is present while he knows that she is absent. If 


* “Jf in any of these ‘devotions’ the thought of ‘ probability’ steps in, must it not 
be fatal?” he writes, after quoting Newman's statement, “ Whd can really pray to a. 
Being about whose existence he is seriously iri doubt?” (‘Philomythus,” p. 286.) 
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“ belief ”—when there is a belief—meant absolute certainty, no doubt 
the dangers of credulity would be present; but it does not; and its. 
primary object is not.intelléctual, but devotional. The ultimate rest 
of the lover’s confidence is the love of another; and the ultimate rest 
of a Catholic’s unalterable conviction in such matters is that Provi- 
dence of which the particular instance or token i is a suggestion, and 
may or may not be a manifestation. 

So much for the primary mistakes which make the bulk of' this 
book simply beside the mark. The author expected to find a 
work of one kind; Newman proposed to write a work of quite a 
different kind; and to the end his critic cannot get over his 
indignation at being baulked of his prey—at finding Newman refuse 
to make test cases, for him to criticise, of particular ecclesiastical 
miracles, An example of this is worth giving before concluding 
this part of the subject. Having furiously demolished (as he sup- 
- poses) the evidence for the miracle of the Thundering Legion—the 
thunderstorm which Husebius and Tertullian refer to as supposed to 
have come in answer to the prayers of the Christian soldiers of Marcus 
' Aurelius—he reaches Newman’s own conclusion, that the thunder- 
storm occurred, but “ whether through miracle or not we cannot say 
for certain, but more probably not through miracle in the philosophical 
sense of the word. All‘we know and all we need know is that 
‘He made darkness His secret place, His pavilion round about Him, 
with dark water and thick clouds to cover Him. The Lord thundered 
out of Heaven, and the Highest gave this thunder, hailstones and 
coals of fire. He sent out His arrows and scattered them, He sent 
forth His lightnings and destroyed them’” (Psalm xvii.) “His 
critic, who endeavours all through to give the impression that 
Newman is selecting miracles whose evidence he thinks “ cogent and 
complete,” and who had been longing to turn over the page dnd find 
Newman quite sure that he had got hold of a miracle, is highly 
irritated at this conclusion, and writes as follows : 


“Now this would be all very well for the conclusion of a sermon, but it 
is not well, it is very ill, for the conclusion of an ‘inquiry’ into a particular 
miracle, which if it can be proved true by ‘ cogent and complete evidence’ 
will afford a basis for ‘recommending’ a great number of other ecclesi- 
astical miracles to the ‘devout attention of the reader.’ For the serious 

_ ‘inquirer’ into one of the alleged nine great historical miracles of post- 
Apostolic Christendom it is mere trifling to be told that ‘ all he need know 
is the truth, of Psalm xviti. 11-14’ But the fact is that Newman is 
‘trifling. All his proposed inquiries are farces, and this is but one among 
many proofs of their farcical nature.” 


‘And yet if this writer had taken more pains to‘understand New- 
man, he would have seen that it is simply an illustration of a view 
which Newman had thought out very carefully. What he means— 
and what is so beautifully eres ye in the citation from the Tork 
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Psalm—is that the important point at ‘issue’ is not between what is 
philosophically speaking an interruption of a permanent and fixed law 
and what is not; but between the conception of an universe whose 
phenomena proceed uniformly by blind necessity, and an universe in 
which Providence, in ways of which we can know little or nothing,“ 
‘is accessible to our prayers and guides the course of events. The 
storm. was, he says, probably an answer to prayer, and that is the 
important thing. The question as to whether this involved an actual 
breach ‘of a law otherwise universal, or could be effected by means 
which Providence habitually employs, is a far less important one, 
as being mainly a speculative and not a practical one. Had 
the writer understood this—and it is a view which any thorough 
student of Newman: is familiar with—he would have seen that the 
remark “all we need know,” &c., far from showing that the inquiry 
was “a farce,” has a most definite and clear meaning. 

That Providence versus blind necessity 7s the primary issue—that 
far from the idea of fixed laws being the product of “ exact thought,” 
which is superseding the antiquated idea of Providence, the two 
conceptions have ,always been rivals, entertained by opposite schools, 
is a view which runs through several of Cardinal Newman’s unpub- 
lished memoranda’ on religious philosophy, which were by his desire’ 
placed in my hands after his death, . 

In a memorandum dated Sept. 18, 1861, for example, he writes 
thus : : o 

f To my mind it is wonderful that able men like [AB.] should take fór 
granted that the notion of fixed laws is a new idea of modern times which is 
superseding, and to supersede the old idea of a Providence—referring to Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Buckle who [are] developing the new truths in the ‘physical 
and moral worlds. Why it is the. old idea of Faith or Destiny which we find 
in Homer. It is nonew and untried idea, but it is the old antagonist of the 
idea of Providence. Between the philosophies of Providence and Fate there 
has been a contest from the beginning. Fate may have new and better argu- 
ments now, but Providence has been able to stand against it for 3000 years, 


and there is no reason why it should not keep its ground still, though the 
philosophy of Fate may still have followers.” 


And the relation of miracle itself to the ordinary course of nature— 
its respect, so to say, for the laws it supersedes, is referred to in a 
memorandum dated Sept. 3; 1865. ~ 


“Some miracles, as the raising the dead, certainly are not a continua- 
tion or augmentation of natural processes, but most are, e.g., theré is said to . 
be something like manna in the desert ordinarily, and the sacred narrative 
mentions a wind as blowing up the waters of the Red Sea—and so in 
numerous other miracles. It is a confirmation of this to look at Gibbon’s 
‘ Five Causes of Christianity,’ . We do not deny them, but only say they are 
not sufficient—i.e., the „spread of Christianity was i gomething more than 
natural.” 


Once more, in- September 1861, we have: the following’ expression 
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of a view steel dois to Dean Mansel’s—that philosophically 
miracle is “only parallel to the interferénce of human volition in the 


blind ; sequence of physical cause and’effect: > : r 


“ Isinot huinan volition in its action upon mechanical poesis a miracle ? 
I put out my. hand and stop the pendulum of a-clock. The clock stops. 


' Again, I am falling. I catch hold of a'beam, and I stop the action of 


gravity; Here is a force, volition, which impedes, or strengthens, or 
quickens, as the case may be, the operations of physical laws. ... ., Now, 


* what. is a miracle in theological science but the interference of such an 


t 


extra-physical ‘cause, viz., of a Being, not hypothesised for the occasion, but 
known already to exist as‘a moral governor by means of the conscience ? 
Again, as the hand of a showman may be so introduced into clockwork or 
the like as not to obtrude itself on our notice in the effects it produces, so 


`". divine interpositions may really take place, yet without a maneten; criterion 


of their occurring.” 


` The space I have occupied warns me to a EE ` And yet 
there is another feature of the book which its critic cannot leave 
unnoticed. The great contrast-in intellectual temper accounts in part 
for the writer’s failure to understand the Cardinal either intellectually 
or morally. But even if the work be looked at only in the details 


of its literary criticisms, the failure to represent ab all accurately the 


Cardinal’s arguments and authorities is a very serious blemish, which 
marks its character still more pointedly as'a partisah indictment. I 
have already pointed out some instances of this (Spectator, April 25) ; 
and the Guardian (May 20) has mentioned others. . I will give one 


‘specimen here—briefly, as my limits require. 


I see that Mrs. Humphry Ward is content ‘to take this writer's 
criticism on Newman’s treatment of the Thundering Legion, as a. 


case’ plainly showing his unreasoning credulity. I, on the other | 


hand, am quite. content that any one who wishes to fon an‘ opinion 
as to the worth and spirit. of this book, and the temper of the 
Cardinal’s book, should do no more than read carefully the twenty 
pages (pp. 241-60) im which Newman deals with this story, and the 


five pages (152-6) in which his treatment is pinoiked. in “ Philo- 


mythus.” , 

Let it be borne in mind that, the Gritic throughout takes no 
absolute line against belief in answers to prayer, or in special Providence, 
and that his criticism on Newman is that he does not deal honestly, 


‘with »facts, and that he makes out facts to have occurred which ‘never 


did occur. ' 

This being so, let me put down the logical order of Newman’s 
section on the Thundering Legion. (1) He gives the testimony of’ 
Apollinaris and Tertullian, and the words of. Eusebius, in which that 
testimony is introduced, to the effect that the thunderstorm , came in 
answer to the prayers of Christian writers. (2) He dismisses their 
evidence on account of its inaccuracy, “the evidences as evidences are . 
not true” (p. 248). (8) He examines the evidencé in both cases, 
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; showing that its inaccuracies are not fatal to the broad facts of the story = 


being possibly true. (4) He finally puts the statements of Tertullian, 
and Apollinaris out ọf court as, reliable evidence for the facts asa 
whole,’ and proves the storm and its effects by reference. to. pagan 
authorities and monuments, &c. (pp. 248-50). (5) Allowing (on‘these 


-authorities) that there was a storm which scattered the enemy and 


delivered the Romans from drought, he says that “ from the ‘general 
history of the times’ ’ (p..250) we may: be sure that there were Christians ’ 
in the army, and we “ may’be sure also, even beforé we have definite 


- authority for the’ fact, that they offered up prayers for deliverance.” 
(6) Then he accepts the statements to this effect of Eusebius, 
Apollinsris, and Tertullian, not on the sole ground of their evidence 


(which he has already described as untrustworthy), but as a‘con- 
firmation of what was practically certain beforehand. So little weight 


. does he attach to their words as evidence that he contemplates-in a | 


footnote Moyle’s suggestion that there were few or no Christians in 
the army (p.,251) ; and instead'of setting the evidence of ‘Tertullian 


and ‘the rest against this he says, “This is an objection which, if - 


valid, strikes deeper than.any of, those which I have noticed in the 


__ text.” No doubt his own conclusion is that „Moyles objection is 
_ probably unfounded, and that “ on the whole, we may conclude that 
- the facts of this memorable occurrence .are -as the early Christian 


writers state them”; a conclusion substantially identical, it will be 


remembered, with ‘Bishop Lightfoot’s ; but throughout is maintained : 


his plan of setting down the evidence “for and against,” and leaving 
his readers to draw their conclusion from it. Throughout we, have 
thé union of readiness to give a providential interpretation, with 


caution in accepting for certain convenient Facts. 


Be it noted that the whole evidence. for the remarkable fact of 
the thunderstorm and its effects is based on the heathen' writers and 


“monuments; whereas the whole criticism in the work before us is on the 


evidence of Tertullian and Apollinaris, which as evidence for the main 


, facts Newman has expressly dismissed, and on that of Eusebius, on which, 


in itself, Newman lays no stress. The impression which the reader 
of the book gets is that their evidence, which Newman réally 
treats as in great measure unreliable, is his main ‘or indeed his sole 


ground; and that when he findlly accepts the main facts as, 
they state them, he means because they state them. -Whereas in, 


reality he bases the, startling facts on pagan evidence, and the coin- 
cidence of Christian prayer mainly on antecedent considerations. 


_ That the storm came in answer to the prayers of Christians, assuming- 


that there were Christians in the army who prayed, is no doubt‘a 


~. pious belief which to many minds is unreasonable. But what has it 


to do with:perverting facts? It no more enters on ground challenge- 
able from the point-of view of history, than the belief in answers to 


~ ‘ 
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prayer for personal help and guidance which has ever been common 
among all kinds of Christians. 

In conclusion, after this imperfect estimate of a most misleading 
book, let me say that if the anthor had written with a little more of 
Cardinal Newman’s-candour and accuracy his book might kave been a 
‘contribution to problems of real difficulty, which even those -who 
rejected its conclusions could read with profit.’ Catholics may welcome 
Dr. Martineau’s. contributions to the philosophy of Theism much as 
they dissent from his views of Scripture criticism. They can be’ 
grateful for Professor Green’s constructive philosophy, while they reject 
` his destructive religious creed. They can regard with gratitude the work 
of a Lightfoot or a Westcott, though they adopt in fact a different - 
standpoint from those critics. But such a work as this, inaccurate 
in statement, partisan in character, and based throughout on the 
travesty of a misconception of the man whom its author assails, can ’ 
satisfy no one, except other blind partisans, who welcome any attack 
on views they: dislike, caring more for statements in harmony with 
their prejudices than for statements accurate in fact. . As a serious 
contribution to the important matters it reviews it can have no value, 
` whether'to those who agree with the author’ s conclusions or to those 
‘who do not. . TE ; 


i 
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| , $ 
Nots.—Since these pages were in type a new preface to ‘ Philomythus,” called 
“‘ Newmanianism,” has appeared. I would ask any reader who has been interested in 
the'controversy raised by the book to compare carefully my letter to the Spectator of 
April 25, with the reply to it which this new preface contains. He will find that in 
each case—with one partial exception—the serious misrepresentations of Cardinal 
Newman's Essay to’ which I called attention are either tacitly Samitted in his text 
or Corrigenda, or not referred to, 
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N July 17, 1841, Punch and London Charivari, as the paper 
was originally called, first saw the light.. On the 17th of this“ 
. month, therefore, Mr. Punch celebrates his J ubilee, amid the con- 
gratulations, it may be said, of the nation whose dulness he has done 
so much to relieve, and whose splenetic temper (if our neighbours” 
estimate of us is to be accepted) he has laboured to divert. He has 
worked his way into the public heart; nay, he has, in a manner, 
identified himself with the British Constitition: His position in the ° 
world of pictorial humour is akin to that of the Times in the world 
of journalism : not without his enemies, his opponents, and traducers,, 
no doubt; but an object of respect and admiration to most. 
Nevertheless, though now so vigorous and prosperous in his prime, 
Punch’ shared, in his early’ youth, the symptoms of financial delicacy 
- which beset the constitutions of sé many journalistic enterprises that 
are destined to rise eventually'to success and power. This happy 
development dates from the’ time when. the little syndicate which 
started’ the journal made it over to Messrs. Bradbury & Evans—the 
predecessors i in the firm.of its present publishers—for the price of out- 
of-pockét expenses, amounting, I believe, to some six or seven hundred 
pounds. With the powerful aid of fresh capital new life was infused into 
the paper; and the efforts of its brilliant staff were crowned with success. 
Mark Lemon, the first editor—originally co-editor with Henry Mayhew 
—had gathered round him many of the most esteemed humorists of 
_ the day; and whether during the nine-and-twenty years that followed 
—for he:died in 1870—he was presiding at “the table,” or engaged 
in the direction of the journal, or “starring ” with his amateur com- 
pany in the theatrical performances given in aid of the family of one 
or other of its deceased members, he was ever an ideal Punch editor, 
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_ tactful, good-natured, and gifted with a keen and rollicking sense of © 


humour: For four years after his'death his place was filled by 
Shirley Brooks, who, too, was well fitted for the post. “In 1874 Tom 
- Taylor succeeded to the editorial chair; but.it certainly cannot be said 


that Heaven had moulded his character or equipped him with talents _ 


_ with a special view to the position he was called upon to occupy. On 


his death, in 1880, Mr. F. C) Burnand was ‘appointed ` to the direc- 
torate by the process ‘of natural selection—-an infinitely better choice, . 


' as events have abundantly testified, than that which went before. , 
‘The early writers were, generally. speaking, better known to' the 
public, then by ‘name than are those of. the present day. They 
included Dr. Maginn, who’ died the ‘year after Punch was born ; 
Horace Mayhew (died 1872), and his brother Henry (1887) ; ` Gilbert 
A’Beckett, the police -magistrate (1856),. Douglas Jerrold (1857), 
Albert Smith (1860), Percival:Leigh (1889), W. H. Wills.(1880), and 
Thackeray (1863). Among the occasional contributors were Thomas 
Hood (whose “ Song ofthe Shirt” was printed in the Punch Almanac 
of 1842), Stirling Coyne, and H. P. Grattan. C. Laman Blanchard wrote 


- 


once or twice for the. paper; Mr. Sutherland Edwards, too, and, for a ' 


short time, James Hannay, Quar terly reviewer, and afterwards- consul ' 
at Barcelona until his death iù 1873. Coventry Patmore was seen once ' 


, in, its pages (“ Vive la Guerre !”), and. Lord Tennyson twice, when 7 


nnder the pseudonym of “ Alcibiades” he turned upon Lord Lytton—- 


“the padded man that wears the stays "—and contemptuously tore 


that “ bandbox » limb from limb, , From these men came “ Jeames’s . 
Diary,” “The Book of Snobs,” ‘Mrs, Candle,” “The Story of a- 


Heather, ” «The Comic Blackstone,” ‘‘ The “Physiology of Evening 
. Parties,” and many other books and sketches which, in varying degrees, 
have become classics, in one section, at least, of our literature. To-day 
the text is chiefly contributed by Mr. Burnand, by that admirably 
‘ humorous and keen observer, Mr. Anstey (Guthrie); by Mr. Henry 


Lucy; Mr. Arthur A’Beckett; Mr. Milliken, than ‘whom few can . 


more aptly and more happily turn a rhyme,or embody an idea in crisp 
and telling verse ; by Mr. Ashby Sterry; and the latest recruit, Mr. 
` Lehmann.. The differance, as I have said, must necessarily be some- 
what to the disadvantage of the present staff by. comparison, and yet it 
cannot be said that the popularity and the circulation of Punch have 
suffered in consequence; from which it may safely be concluded that, 


although the literature of the paper may count.for a good deal, the” 
andoubted secret of its success lies in its pictorial jokes and satires 


,,and in its artistic draughtsmanship. . 
The form of Punch’s humour,’ too, has kiin modified concur- 


rently with the character of the paper. The mantles of Gillray, . 


_ Rowlandson, Heath, the Cruikshanks, and `the elder Doyle (“ BB”) 


- bad fallen upon the conductors oF the satirical papers; the “ Cartoon,” 
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as we understand it, came at sake last to take the place of the: “ cari- 


cature, ? and the gall of the latter was to some extent diluted with 
the mille of human kindness. The comparative moderation of 
Punch. was notable after the virulence of most of its predecessors, 
and that this was not to its disadvantage is shown by the’ genuine 
character of its political weight. For some years it’ wielded an 
amount of direct’ influence and: power unknown in these milder days 3. 
but we have it from Lord Beaconsfield himself that he chafed- under 
the persistent Liberalism of “ Scaramouche,” and- regarded its opposi- 
tion as a-considerable factor to be reckoned with: In the present day the 
strength of Punch lies, I take it, not solely in the-excellence of its art. 
or the humour of its literature ; ‘it consists in its warm patriotism, in 
its almost invariable rightness on all great public questions, in its 
championship of the poor and weak, and on the studied exclusion of 


immodesty of all kinds from its pages. It has, doubtless, in its day ` 


raised unto itself the bogies ‘of Popery, Puseyism, and Semitism, 
‘which it has long since aid to rest; and its uniform good taste, its 
morality, its‘decorous humour, and its gentle application of the lash 
of moderate ridicule, are accepted by many of more robust kidney or 
coarser palate as proofs of dulness and deterioration. The piquancy 
of the comic paper of France, and-that wild exaggeration which con- 


Ea 


stitutes the staple ingredient of American humour, are certainly lack- . 


ing in the pages of Punch; and if the wholesome character of its 
contents appeals to Englishmen as exclusively as the kind and 
quality of its fun and its references, it will at least be allowed that 
whatever error there is, is on the right side. To this development 
the vastly increased value of its artistic work has greatly contri- 
buted. With greater, perfection of draughtsmanship have come a 
greater sobriety and moderation, so that Punch of ’91 is as much 
more staid and decorous than that of half a century ago as Punch’s 
pencil of 51 was kindlier than the needle of Gillray of fifty 
before. 

So many, and I may add so ) various, have been! the accounts of 
the rise and development of Punch, that, pending the publication of 
an authentic history, I refrain from attempting to add to the list 
another sketch which would hecessarily be to no slight extent specu- 
lative. But with the artistic ‘growth .of the paper, and especially 


with the question of its numerous contributors, I deem myself at . 


liberty to deal, for I know ‘of none, save, perhaps, Mr. John Tenniel (the 
“Grand Old Man” of Punch) and Mr. Joseph Swain (the engraver of 
all the cuts from the third or fourth volume forward), and,’ perhaps, 
Mr. Sambourne and Mr. Harry Furniss, who could, but not without 
considerable . research, speak ‘with ‘any degree of certainty to the 
authorship of the vast majority of the. engravings which have appeared 
’ in its pages from the first. . It is with the view to trace the pencils 
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of all those who: have contributed to the firm- PEE E of Punch 
that the present paper is written. 

No sooner was the establishment’ of the „ paper daid upon by 
‘Mr: Last, the. printer, Mr. Landells, the éngraver, and Mr. Mark 
Lemon and Mr. Horace Mayhew, the co-editors—the prime movers 
in the affair—than a small staff of artists was quickly brought together. 

_ These included William Newman, Archibald Henning, and William 
Harvey (the illustrator of Shakespeare). Leech did not join until the 
paper was fairly started. 

As regards the christening of the paper, the first idea of the, 
supplementary title of the “Funny Dog with Comic Tales” was 
abandoned, but it was subsequently used by two of the staff, , together 
with Mr. Haroon Weir, for a book they issued conjointly. At that 
time Mr. Birket Foster, the eminent landscape water-colourist, was 
apprenticed to Landells, and he drew some initials for-the new paper, 
even designing , the cartoon of “Jack Russell cutting his name on 
the Beam” in imitation of Cruikshank’s “Jack Sheppard.” Mr. 
Birket Foster writes to me concerning: the birth and christening of. 
the periodical, thus :— 

“Some of the meetings were held in Landells’ house in Bidborough 
Street, Burton Orescent, and as a boy I used to open ‘the door for Mayhew, 
Thackeray, Lemon, J errold, and all the men engaged upon it. I remember 
Tandells coming into, the workroom, and saying, ‘Well, boys, we have . 
decided upon the.title for the new paper. _Itis to be called Punch Ll We 
said, when he was gone, that we thought it was a very stupid one, little 
thinking what a great thing it was to become.” 

I have referred to the “ cartoons,” of Punch, or, as they were first 
“called “ pencillings.” These have always been a feature in ‘the paper, 
which has from time to time containéd two in a single number, both 
of them being sometimes from the same hand. It may here be con- 
yenient to note down the names of Punch’s cartoonists from the 
beginning to the present day:—Archibald S. Henning, William ; 
Newman, ‘Kenny’ Meadows, John ‘Leech, “ Shallaballa,” Alfred: 

“ Crowquill,” Mr. H. G. Hine, William McConnell, Hamérton, Richard ' 
Doyle, Charles Keene, and Mr. John Tenniel. Mr. Birket Foster’s 
‘ewe-lamb I have already mentioned. Mr. Sambourne and one or two 
more haye from time, to time drawn “ second cartoons,” but as these 
have not been dignified with“ unbacked pages,” they hoye no technical $ 
claim to inclusion in the foregoing list. 

Henning did not stay for ‘long, nor was he a great loss when ià 
went: he romped through the paper, so to speak, drawing ‘coarsely 
and mistaking exaggeration for humour. Mr. H. G. Hine, the 
present octogenarian Vice-President of the Roya Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, whose broad and mastérly drawings of poetic land- 
scape have been the artistic wonder of the last two seasons, ‘bore 

-> ` from the ‘first, together with Williani Newman, the chief burden of 
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the illustration. © Not only did Mr. Hine contribute cartoons, but 
most of ‘those excellent little pictorial puns drawn in silhouette as 
well, besides cuts innumerable in the texti’ He retired in 1844. 
Newman stayed on until 1850, being at the time the most prolific of 
all the contributors. Thus in 1846 are no fewer than eighty-seven 
cuts signed by him; in 1847, 127-;'in 1848, 164; and in 1849, 121. 
' He it was who, may be said to have introduced Punch artistically to 
the public, for the first engraving on the title-page is by him. 
Harvey, with his straight-nosed faces, did not add much to the 
fame of the paper; his work, indeed, was not in harmony with. its 
spirit, and was soon completely overshadowed by the advent of one 


who was destined to be for many years the life and soul of the . 


undertaking. > This was John Leech, whose signature first appears: on’ 
page 43 of the first volume. 

` This brilliant humorist, after the first volume, contributed to an 
enormous extent—from first to last’ between four and five thousand 
designs. They may be recognised by his signature in full, by his familiar’ 
initials, or by the well-known device of a wriggling leech in a water- 
bottle ; but no signature is required by which to identify-these cuts. 
The unfailing’ freedom .of pencil, the facility, the buoyancy, the 
unerring skill and command of expression infallibly proclaim their 
authorship.’ The knowledge they display of life and character, and 
the good-humour with which they are ever represented, are not more’ 
amazing than the fact that, although the drawing is always individual, 
- it never becomes mannered. It is perhaps rather. strange į that Leech ° 
(no less than “ Phiz N, who was so extremely dainty and careful 
when using-the etching-needle, should have -been- so very much 
coarser, especially in the early days, in the use of the pencil-point ; 
but to the unrivalled fecundity of his hand-—for he. sometimes drew | 
the large majority of the pictures in the weekly number—and to a 
relative ‘disregard of artistic finish, is due this comparative poor or , 
careless quality of his earlier technique. From 1841 to 1864 inclu- , 
sive he poured forth his work into the pages of Puñch, his last 
‘drawing—one of an Irishman, heartily enjoying the after-effects of a , 
fight in which his features have been pummelled out of all recogni- 
tion—appearing on the 5th of November, 1864 (p. 188). „Several 
autograph portraits of Leech appear in the paper, the truest being that 
in the cartoon of “ Mr, Punch's Fancy Ball,” on p. 16 of the first . 
yolume for 1847. 

An unprecedented, and an unrepeated, incident occurred in 1842. 

` In this year there appeared a dozen’or so of drawings by Gavarni, and 
one by Gagniet, and much: has ‘been made by commentators from time 
to time of the early enterprise of the, editor in inviting the contributions 
“of an eminent foreign master of caricature. : But, as a matter. of fact, 
‘Gavarni was not invited at all, nor did he eyer draw for Punch. These 
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” blocks had d simply been. hou up by the publishers ånd used. ‘They 


were originally made by .Gavarni .(whose real name was Sulpice 
Chévalier) and his associatefor “Les Parisiens peints par Eux-Mémes,” 
and had not- only been published therein, but also in the. English- 


: translation, issued in London two years before they were pressed into the, 


service of Mr. Punch. This use, of clichés has never since been resorted 
to by the paper. In this samé volume Mr. Hine first put his initials to, 


.a drawing (“ An Unusual Flow of Spirits,” p. 101, vol.i.), just before the ' 


arrival of that notable quartet-—Kenhy Meadows, Alfred ‘ Crowguill, a 
Sir John Gilbert, and “ Phiz.” Meadows’s first appearance was In one of 


_ “Mr. Punch’s Valentines” (p. 27, vol.i.). “He was very unequal in his 


work, and was at his best when most closely resembling the manner of 
Sir John Gilbert. He drew the frontispiece. for the volume for 1843, as. 
well as several cartoons, but, with another cartoon in the following year 


his connection with the paper ceased. The period of Alfred ‘ Crow- ` 


quills ” work corresponded with that of Meadows. Although a 


versatile, man, using his pen and pencil with equal: facility and ability, 
Forrester—for that was his real nanie—was but an indifferent humorist, 


. and when he left, in 1844, his ‘place was easily filled. Sir John 
. Gilbert's work 'for Punch, though * slight, has spread over a longer 


‘period than that of any other. artist. . His. first contribution was the - 


frontispiece’ to the second volume for. 1842, and he continued with 
one or two ‘drawings to“ The’ Natural History of ‘Courtship,”: pub- 


` lished in that. year in the paper, together with ‘a drawing of the 


< 


oo 


Princess Augusta and the ‘Hereditary Grand Duke ‘of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and then he left to build up elsewhere his reputation as the 


greatest ‘draughtsman on, wood that England, -and perhaps any~ - 


country, has produced. Not for forty years did he re-appear in the `- 
pages of the London Charivari, until at last, in 1882, he contributed. - 
a full-page drawing to the Almanac. This shows a fifteenth-century 
knight who is ‘summoned in hot haste to’ the wars, and who is’ unable, 


‘in spite of all his efforts, owing to his increased stoutness, to get into’ 


his armour, In the same year, as I have said, Hablét Knight Browne 


“ Phiz ”) began to ‘draw, Strange to say, none of his family were aware ` 
', of the fact. , Indeed, my statement, when reviewing‘ Mr. Thomson’s. 


excellent: biography of the artist, that all mention of those capital 


4 


contributions had been omitted, was considered by them: to be ‘founded 


upon error. As a matter of fact, the handiwork of “ Phiz” may be. 
seen in the volumes for 1842, 1844, 1852, 1861- (eleven cuts), 1862, 
1863 (sixteen cuts), 1864 (elore cuts), 1865 (five 'cuts), and,. i 
believe, in 1866 and 1867. In ‘only some instances are the engrav- 
ings signed, but in tho majority of cases the hand is unmistakable. 


The two unimportant cuts by J. R. in the same volume With which ` 


I am dealing—that for 1842-—I have not succeeded. in, identifying. ' 
oy year 1848 was notable for two adhesions of Bre ony 
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importance—those of Thackeray and Doyle. ‘Whe former became forth-” - 
with an industrious member of the staff, no less with the: pencil than 
with’ the pen. + Although the celebrated device of ‘Our Fat Con- ` 
tributor,” consisting of a pair of spectacles, was ‘not seen ‘before 
page 126 of the first half-yearly volume, his initial drawing was 
printed on page 70. In the first yeat of his work he made fourteen 
drawings for Punch,' and continued at-an ever-increasing rate, until, 
in 1846 there were no fewer than ninety-five ; in 1847, eighty-five ; and 
iin 1848, sixty-one drawings, to illustrate the =“ Book of Snobs” and 
‘other books and sketches. After that his contributions rapidly decreased 
ini number. In 1852 he-is not'seen at all, ia 1858 only thrice; and 
in 1854 four times. Page 113`ọf the second volume for the last- 
named year contains his last picture, though I am inclined to’ believe’ 
that he was seen once more—on page 83 of the first volume for 1858. 
Thackeray’s portrait appears oftentimes in the pages’ of Punch; 
sometimes by his own -hand, as when he draws himself asa spectacled R 
Gupid, or working on a block while in bed with the influenza (in the ~ 
famous influenza-year of 1849), or listening in a railway carriage, while 
in company with Jerrold, to a scathing of Punch by a fellow-traveller 
(1848), or accosting “ his friend Waggle” in the “.Book of Snobs” 
(p. 35, 1847); sometimes by the pencil of Charles Keene (p. 80, `- 
vol. ii., 1861), Mr. Tenniel, or another. ‘ 

The other new arrivals of the year comprise a vigorous draughts- 
man, “ Shallaballa,” and Hamerton. -The former was a fair artist, who 
contributed half-a dozen -drawings, chiefly political, in 1848, and one | 
in the following year, several of them being cartoons, Hamerton (who, 
by the way, was in no way related to the -distinguished Editor of ‘the 
Portfolio), whose signature consisted of a picture-rebus of his name—a 
hammer on the side of a barrel or tun—made two-and- -twenty clever 
cartoons and drawings during the same period, and after 1844 was seen 
in Bouverie Street no more. ‘ f 

Richard Doyle—better known, perhaps, as Dickey Doyle—was in- 

` troduced to Punch when only nineteen years old. He was the son of 
John Doyle, the famous cartoonist “B,” and had, from’ an unusually 
tender age, proved-his possession of an extraordinary power of ' comic 
draughtsmanship. © His precocity, indeed, is sufficiently proved by his , 
recently’ published comic illustrations to Homer, wrought at the age of 
twelve, with real humour, invention, and excellence of, expression. ' 
His first work for Punch was the frontispiece for the second volume of 
` 1843, which was unsigned. The following year his ordinary initial or ` 
monogram signature was altered to a D, with a “dickey” either 
perched on the top, or pecking on the ground close by. His first 
sigue cartoon appears on page 155 of the first volume for 1844, after, 
which the amount of work he executed grew rapidly in folume; z 
“ Initials” and cartoons were reinforced by his famous’series of “ Brown, 
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“Jones, aid Robinson,” and “Ye Manners and Cristoms of Ye Englyshe,”:~ 

` their, manner of presentation having been invented by the artist, who 
was termed by his fellows their “ professor-of medjæval design.” 

Doyle continued to work regularly for the paper until the Popery 
scare, which, towards the end of 1849, had ‘seized the popular mind, 
had infected Punch with extraordinary virulence and bitterness. So long 

` as Mark Lemon confined his‘cartoons and. his text to the general question, 
Doyle, who was «devout Catholic, held his peace ; but when the very 
doctrine of the faith was attacked, and the Pope himself insultingly 

' caricatured, he severed himself regretfully but determinedly from his 
fellow-workers. He quitted the paper im 1850, but some of his work 
was published years afterwards. There was, if I am ‘not mistaken, 

at least one drawing “published i in 1857, while several appeared in _ 
1862 (pp. 129, 151, &e., vol. i.). The matter of “old stock;” indeed, 
often crops up in Punch, and it is not unusual to see a sketch: appear 
many years after it was drawn. ‘For example, in 1883 there appeared 
a cut by Mr. Linley Sambourne which was probably-made at least ` 
fifteen years before. William Bayes (“ W. B. ”), and the contributor 
of a single drawing signed “ 8 complete the. list of signing artists 
for 1843, 

- Watts Phillips first declared himself in 1844, and Gaand at 
intervals during the two years following, but he left no more distin- - 
‘gnishing mark ‘than another occasional artist of the same year— 

`. H. D.”—who, I have reason to believe, is the present Mr. Henry 
' Doyle, C.B., the Director of the National Gallery of Dublin. During - 
the next two years there are no new arrivals to chronicle. In 1847 
appeared C->T., who reappeared occasionally during the next two years, 
contributing a deren drawings in all, not bad, according to the run of 
. many that weré appearing at the time, but of no artistic importance. 
In the same year, E. J. Burton (signed with a monogram) helped to 
swell the list of names, but, in point of quality, his work was of 
“even less consequence than that of the last-named contributor. 

-The year 1850 is another date of the ‘first. importance in the history | 
of Punch. Not that William’ McConnell alone would make the date 
remarkable, for his early death from consumption in.1852 cut short æ 
career which promised considerably more -than it achieved. The 
talented son of a tailor in Tottenham Court Road, he had executed a 
few cartoons and made between a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
other drawings, but, although they were highly skilful, they are not 
particularly noticeable: except,-as I have said, for „their. unusual 

_promise. The great acquisition was.Mr. John Tenniel, who was invited 
by Mark Lemon, at the suggestion of Douglas’ Jerrold, to fill the place 
so abruptly vacated by Doyle—-whereby the paper had ‘been left in 
great straits. Ineed hardly point out that it is Mr. Tenniel, who, i 
with | all his anal fun and sense ‘of humour, has panes pne 
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political cartoon into a classic composition, and who has raiséd the- 
art of politico-humorous draughtsmanship from the relative position of 
` the Iampoon to that of polished , satire, challenging comparison with . 
the higher—at times it might almost be said, with the highest—efforts 
of literature in that direction. The beauty and statuesque qualities of 
- his allegorical figures, the dignity of his beasts, and the earnestness’ 
and directness of his designs, apart from the exquisite simplicity ‘of - 


'. his work when, at his best, are'.things previously unknown in the art 


of, which he is the most accomplished master, standing alone and far 
ahead of any-of his imitators. The German character and academic 
quality of his work are no drawbacks ; one does not even -feel—what 
' is the fact—that he draws entirely from memory and not from models ; 
indeed,.the things are completely satisfying as the work of a true 
artist, and—a quality as charming. as it was previcusly rare—of a 
gentleman. : 

-The first drawing by Mr. Tenniel in the. bound volume is che 
_ frontispiece to the second half-yearly volume of 1850, but the really 
first contribution is the initial on page 224. Perhaps the most notable 
thing about the initial is the extraordinary resemblance between the 
artist's work of forty years ago and that of to-day. It is certainly 
“tighter ;” itis younger. “But the hand and method are strangely 
unchanged. From that day to this Mr. Tenniel has continually—I 
might almost say continuously—been, at work; he has designed some 
two thousand cartoons, initials innumerable, together with a consider- . 
, able number of “ socials,” as the quarter-page drawings, are called, 
and ‘not a few “half-pages.” And in all that long period -he has 
_ missed but a very few weeks—you might, count them on the fingers 
f your two hands; and those omissions have been dns only. to 
occasional illness. ‘ 

His series of illustrations of Shakespearean quotations show 4 trul 
comic vein; but it is, after all, his more earnest work that most 
imprestes:the student of Punch. -His splendid British: lions, from | 
the first he drew in 1852 (vol. i., p. 80), to that in 1859 (July 7), and 
many more recent still, are superb and noble beasts—worthy types 
of a nation. It was, indeed, through his animals—his illustrations 
‘to an edition of “ Bsop’s Fables ”—that he first became known to 
Punch, His obituary cartoons—such as that in 1852 (p. 149, volii), 
or that to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield—are at once dignified and 
` full of noble pathos; while his happy power of realisation of more 
or less ideal subjects is unusaety well displayed - in his admirable ‘ 
cartoon of “ Steam and Coal,” published in 1881. Bismarck’s fall 
provided him with the subject for his most striking recent success—- 
that of the discharged Pilot, ‘full of misgivings, leaving the:.Ship 
of State. . Although’ Mr. Tenniel’s term of service covers a period 
of two-score years, during which all his drawings have necessarily 
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. been, executed at high pressure, ‘his’ hand’ io little, if my loss 
'of- power, and his mind nò lack of invention, f 
One more contributor—an amateur who sent in his single sewing it 
signed with cròss-pipes—appeared i in 1850. The following year was 
distinguished by the enlistment of the prolific draughtsman who used 
the three: running legs—quaińtly accepted as the Manx arms— 
as his sign-manual.` He began in the course of the summer, and `` 
contributed many sketches during the two following years, but, though 
. clever and ingenious, he was weak, in his work, and never: succeeded 
in obtaining a recognised position among the first rank on the artistic 
‘staff. The last of his drawings appeared so late as 1860 P. 50, 
‘vol. i), 
"The, year ‘1852 broaght two dneh to Pk sT were 
destined for a ‘considerable period to work for it—C..H. Bradley and ' 
William Howard.’ The former seldom got beyond initials: and sketches 
` of large heads on little bodies, being’ only-once ‘or twice promoted to ` 
socials ” during the nine years of his connection with the papers 
Büt on occasion he showed real humour, while his artistic merit seems 
to have owed most of what excellence he attainéd to the ‘study of 
the work of Mr. Penniel. Bradley, whose monogram might easily be 
. mistaken by the unwary. for that of ©. H. Bennett who’ followed 
eight years later, executed, in all not more than-some thirty to five- `: 
and-thirty, cuts. Howard, whose little trident is a device well known 
to the student of: Punch, was the son of a wine merchant of Watford. 
Beginning in: 1852, he, threw himself into his work with’ feverish. 
zeal, and produced’ initials aid other trifles by the score. The 
subjects embraced a wide range, but often included half-humanised birds 
and animals. The humour, sometimes fresh enough, was never very 
pronounced, nor did the hand that drew ‘ever become that of a master,- 
In 1858 he imade no fewer than sixty-six cuts, and probably doubled 
that number every year until 1867, when, with only two, drawings, he . 
disappeared from the pages of Punch: ‘Three years later an initial, : 
representing a comic hammer-fish, was ‚printed, but this belonged to | 
' «old stock.” I have heard that the artist's full name was originally. _ 
‘Howard Harris; but it is certain that he was never known to his 
friends but by the name of Howard. > ' ` 
` ‘An amateur signing “O” appeared in 1858, as well as Mr. Harry 
Hall. This artist sent in but a single drawing (p. 60, vol. ii.); it 
. is in tio way ‘remarkable, but it shows, at least, that the father of Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall could draw. The Rev. Edward Bradley, who died 
two-or three years ago, now began his career as comic writer and 
draughtsman under the well-known pseudonym ' of ‘ Cuthbert Bede,” 
concluding it within four years, haying contributed about three-score . 
sketches, Mr. T. H. Wilson, still a hard-working artist for the . 
paneer Brees, joined the ‘paper as an occasional contributor i in the 
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same year, and over various mohograms sent in a dozen clever, but’ 
-hardly striking, drawings. ` The advent of Charles S. Keene was 

. the great event of the year. He certainly wrought nothing in his 
own name until the following year ; but he re-drew several’ sketches 
by one Silver, and affixed a mask in sign thereof (see p. 107, vol. i., 
et seg.). Mr. Henry Keene, his brother, has no recollection of the 
fact, but, nevertheless, it may be positively affirmed that such is the 

‘ ease, A fow of Silver's own drawings appear during the years 1853 and 
1854, and a-glance suffices to show which were original and which 

` embellished by the talent of Keene. The latter, | indeed, was com- 
plaisant enough in this respect ; he willingly resdrew the amateur 
attempts (1873-4 5) of Major-General Robley—who, however, has 

‘since appeared in Punch in his own right—another by Mr. Chasemoré, 
and athird by one “ F. W.” (p. 20, vol. i., 1874). So much has been 
written of late on Keene and his Pak work that I will state, but in the 
briefest possible manner, of what it consisted. His first signed drawing 
is an initial “G,’ "introducing a troubadour playing on his guitar (p. 128, 
vol, i, 1854), and-is executed a good deal in the manner of the 
careful wood-draughtsmen of the Fred Walker school. From that day 
to his retirement in 1889 he made in all between five and six thousand 

` designs, which have established his reputation, not so much as a true 

humorist, as the great English masterin black and white, of line, 

chiaroscuro, composition, and expression; second to none.in his own . 

line. No one could suggest colour or texture better than he, nor catch'the 

fall significance of fleeting expression or suddenly arrésted movement. 

From 1864 to 1878 he drew thirteen cartoons for his paper, but they 

are not amongst his happiest efforts. I may add that he sometimes 

introduced into his sketches, the portrait of Mr. A. Chantrey Corbould 

(who afterwards became himself one of the principal contributors), 

and often his,own and his collaborators’ likenesses ‘as well. Thus, 

on page 259 of the‘second volume for 1858 is an early portrait of 
himself, and on page 309 of the second volume for 1887 will be 
found the likeness of Mr. Tenniel. ' 

_ Within the next few years there came no recruits'of the first ape Z 
ance. Two amateurs, “ M. F.” (1854) and H. (a Mr. Halliday—p. 200, - 
vol. i., 1855), are to be chronicled, as wellas T. G. Terry (p. 171, volvi., 

1856), who signed with à monogram, and who up to 1858 contributed 

in all less than a dozen initials of no importance ; and F Frank Bellew. 

This artist, whose signature consisted of a triangle, either, with or 

without his initial; drew about thirty initials, “socials,” and half- 

pages from 1857 until 1862. A. T., whom I take to be Alfred 

Thompson, first appears continuously a 1856 to 1859; again in 

1865, and yet again from 1876 to 1878. His sketches are bright and 

not without fancy, but nothing more. Julian Portch is first seen in 

1858. Though lacking in strength, he had a delicate pencil and a 

certain power of comic expression which entitle him to consideration: 
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among “Mr. Punch’s clever, young mén” of bis oni ae “He. 


stopped active contribution in 1862, being only once seen in 1863, 
1864, 1867, and 1870. 


, The distinguished French caricaturist “ Dham 4 (tho Comte Amédée ' 


de Noé) made four humorous and spirited character sketches of Turco 
soldiers in Paris in 1859, ‘not very complimentary to his country’s 
_ allies; and in the same year Brunton, a young artist far better known 
outside Punch’s pages than in them, put his arrow-pierced hearts to 
a couple of drawings. Miss Coode was the first lady who drew for 
' Punch, contributing eight drawings during 1860 and 1861: In the 
. former year Hayden—who signed with a sort of fantastic Gothic M— 
was introduced to the paper, but he, too,’ had only made sight 
drawings when he disappeared. 


Mr. George Du Maurier was the next great arrival. On page’ 140, 


vol. ii., for the year 1860, is.to be seen his first drawing, unsigned, 
which represents a number of humble artists (including Mr., Whistler !) 
entering a photographer’s studio. From. that day forward he became 


one of the bulwarks of the paper, his fecundity rivalling that of - 


Keene, Leech; and others. Initials and thumb-nails were undertaken 


indisoriminately, and the practice soon produced a marked i improve- 


ment. -He presently showed signs of his future eminence ; 3 and it is 


` of exceeding interest to observe, as his talent advanced; how he . 


‘gradually and surely developed his sense of beauty, his daintiness of” 


‘tine, his insight into the hearts and the shallow minds of his fellow- 


creatures of the fashionable nineteenth century, until he earned the: 


proud title that has been conferred upon him of the « Thackeray of 
the Pencil.” Yet not alone with ‘the beauty and elegance - of 
“ Society ” is he at ease; with low life he is as much at home. Indeed, 
had the ground not been already so thoroughly covered by Leech and 
Keene, I doubt if Mr. Du Maurier would not have found. therein a 
métier as certain and successful as‘ that by which he has chiefly 


established his brilliant reputation. Like Leech and Keene he has ' 


crystallised his types with precision ; with relentless amiability he has 
probed, laid bare, and gibbeted the foibles of His time, and with a loving 
hand he has-recorded its beauties. His “ Drawing-room Pictures ” 
_ might fairly be bound in three volumes and placed side by side on 
the shelves with`‘“ The Newcomes,” ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’ and “ The Book 
of Snobs,” as not unworthy companions.. About five thousand draw- 
ings of all sizes—including a considerable number of full-pages— 
`~ make up the sum of his work on Punch; and this work, as we.all 
know, has by no means monopolised his. busy pencil: Canon Ainger 
has, I believe, supplied him ‘with not a few of his happiest subjects. 
In the following year Mr. John Gordon Thomson began his short 
connection with Punch.’ , He was a very young man, studying at the 
time for the Civil Service. After his appointment to Somerset House 


he discontinued to a great extent his artistic efforts; but when he left ` 
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the Service in 1870 he PTE the pencil, and bean what he 
still is, cartoonist to Pun. His stylé was not yet forried when engaged, 
on Punch, and the thirty-three drawings he contributed before 1864, 
` give little promise of his later ability. Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A.; also 

made his first appearance in the paper in 1861, a design for an archi~. 

` tectural hat, of Gothic order, being the subject. He likewise made a 
few initials, and then was seen in Punch no more until the Almanac - 
for 1882, when he made a full-page ornithological , drawing, of * Up oF 
before the Beak.” Sir John Everett Millais, R.A., came next, in 
1863, with a mock-tragic illustration to Mr. Burnand’s “ Mokeanna” 

. (p. 115, vol.,i.), and repeated his unusual experience in the Almanac 
of 1865, when hé contributed a drawing of a couple of children inva 
studio taking liberties with the lay figure. Mr. Fred Barnard—a 
humorist of the first rank—also began to contribute in 1863, but | 
being only seventeen years of age his drawings were necessarily very. 
inferior to his exquisite work of subsequent years. ‘In three years he 
‘was seen but fifteen times in all. Twenty years later, in 1884, he’ 

‘sent in one more drawing, but it did not show him at hia best, and: 
sincé that day he has abstained from further contribution. Mr. R. T; 
Pritchett, whose illustrations to Lady Brassey’s “ Voyage of the Sun- 
beam” and to the new edition of Darwin’s “‘Naturalist’s Voyage ” are 

_ among the most notable of his recent achievements, made six-and-, 

twenty amusing and ingenious sketches from 18638 to 1869, 

Mr, A'R. Fairfield, whose elaborate device, like a bastard..sign of 


`. the Zodiac, appears twenty-four times in the years 1864 and 1865, ‘and 


. once, again in 1887, was at times amateurish in manner, yet not with- 
out character and a, suggestion of humour. Colonel Seccombe followed 
a few weeks after Mr. Fairfield’s début. At that time he was a 
subaltern, but his youthful military drawings-—signed with a ‘sketch 
of a-cannon—were clever and highly promising. Three appeared ; 
in 1864, two in 1866, and another in 1882. Foreign service inter- 
rupted the young draughtsman’s artistic studies for a considerable 
period, but the result of his later labours is to be seen in the, 
many ‘works he has since published. ` Three other contributors 
, made their first appearance in 1864. The first was Frederic 
Eltze, a, pleasing draughtsman, whose work, often unsigned, is 
distinguished by a curious absence of lining, the whole‘ being often . 
left almost’ in broad outline. He contributed largely from 1864 
to 1870, dying in the November of the latter year. His. last sketch 
was published in 1875 (p. 278, vol.: i.). Paul Gray drew also, in 
1864 and 1865, but his ‘work, not equal to that of Eltze, lacks back- 
bone. ' Dever was but an unimportant contributor, for his three draw- 
‘ings are caricatures; but no one can see them without being réminded 
of one of the, types Mr. E. T. Reed has adopted at the present day. 
_ In 1865 a new hunting draughtsman was found in G. B. Goddard. 
He-was in reality an oil painter, but his drawings were good, especially - 
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in their knowledge of horseflesh. He discontinued his Punch work in 
1867, after having made fourteen drawings. Mr. Ernest Griset, who 
excels at comic animals—for his figures are all of one ragged type—firat 
appeared in this year, but it was not until 1867, when, on the sudden 
death: of Bennett, he was urgently summoned to take his place, 
that he was enabled to show in the sixty-three drawings of that year 
the full range of .his talent and. his remarkable invention and in- 
genuity. Since 1872 he has not worked for Punch, although he has, 
recently been seen on its advertisement wrapper. One of the brightest) 
and most talented draughtsmen Punch has ever had was O. H. Bennett, 
the forerunner of Mr. Linley Sambourne. His first ingenious initial 
to the “ Essence of Parliament ” appeared on February 11, 1865, and 
‘from that time, to his premature death in April of 1867, he made over 
230 drawings and sketches for the paper. Fred Walker, A.R.A., was 
another notable recruit of 1865, but he only sent in two drawings in all; 
the first in the Almanac, of a number of girls bathing in the sea— 
called, “ The New Bathing Company (Limited) ”—a, graceful drawing, 
but not particularly remarkable ; and the other, in 1869, “Captain Jinks 
of the Selfish” —a more masterly sketch, made in hot indignation over 
the selfishness!and mischievousness of steam launches on.the upper 
Thames. Mr. J. P. Atkinson, who works for Punch to this day, 
though less often than before, began in 1865. It is'some years since ` 
he was ‘able to do himself full justice with a half-page drawing, but he 
is probably better known by his. nom de crayon of“ Dumb-Crambo 
Junior ” than by the many scores of sketches he has made bearing his 
own initials. Besides Mr. T. W. Woods, who this year made a couple 
of small drawings, Mr. W. S. Gilbert swelled the list of contributors. 
His work consists of thirteen small cuts, of course signed “Bab,” 
designed to illustrate the rhymes they accompany. , 

Mr. Walter:Crane, of all persons in the world, appears on page 33 
of the second volume for 1866. The cutis hardly funny, nor is it as well 
drawn as much work he was doing elsewhere at the same time—for he 
had not yet hit upon the style or subject that he afterwards made his 
own. Miss Georgina Bowers began her long career at the beginning 
of this same year, keeping her attention in greatest part to,hunting 
and flirting subjects, and‘ executing hundreds-of initials as well as 
“socials” and half-pages. She was wonderfully prolific and a good 
' and facile designer, but her manner was chronically weak. Although 
one of ‘her drawings appeared so late as last year, she laid aside her 
pencil, I understand, on her marriage to a veterinary surgeon at Wat- 
ford. Sketches by two amateurs—O. Harling (who drew again both 
in 1867 and 1877) and H. R. Robinson, signed only with initials, 
conclude the list for this year. 

Mr. Linley Sambourne made his début in 1867. No one who saw 
his early work, even throughout the first two or three years, would have . 
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imagined that behind those ill-drawn engravings lay so much power and . 
genius, or that he who produced them would soon come to be regarded 
` by his fellow-artists as.one of the greatest masters of line of his time. . 
It was for him a lucky accident that the artistic censor of .the paper 
was not severe, or Punch and the world would have been deprived of 
a lifes work at once masterful and original. A humorist by neces- 
sity, he is a classic by feeling, and it was not until his imagination 
was allowed full play and the “ comic cut” idea was put aside, that 
‘he developed at the rapid rate which is so remarkable in looking over his 
work. Mr. Sambourne has been as industrious as ‘his fellows, so that ` 
it is probable that, though still a young man, he can claim to have 
had three thousand five hundred drawings, of all kinds, in the pages" 
_ of Punch. Mr. L. Strasynski, a Polish artist, also began in 1867, and 
during that and the following year he contributed about a dozen cuts, 
very foreign in feeling and firm in touch. Mr. F. Wilfred Lawson, . 
brother of Cecil Lawson, contributed a sheetful of nine “ initials”. in 
1867, and these were used in that and the three following years, one, 
` however, being kept over until 1876 before it was issued, An amateur, 
signing “M.S.R.,” and Mr. E. J. Ellis appeared at about the same 
time, the latter being represented by one unimportant little sketch and 
two more in the following year. The last page of the volume marks 
the advent of Mr. A. Chasemore. This draughtsman was welcomed 
by Mark Lemon on condition he did not give “ any more ladies and ` 
pretty children,” who, he said, were not wanted. That was in 1868! yet 
women and pretty children do not seem to have lost their popularity. Up 
to 1875 Mr. Chasemore contributed thirty-three drawings; in addition 
another belated sketch from the same hand which was used in 1879. 
Mr. W. Browne made two sketches in the same year, as well ás two more 
in 1869 and another in 1875, but he must ‘be passed over in favour of 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., and Mr. J. Moyr Smith. The former in 
1868 and the two following years made fifteen comic outline drawings, 
chiefly of wild animal subjects, while Mr. Moyr Smith began his 
long series of clever mock-Etruscan drawings, which continued with a 
few breaks for ten years. Although the spirit that runs through them. 
becomes monotonous after a while, the excellence of the draughtsman- , 
ship always elicits admiration. . i 
In 1869 another lady made ‘her appearance—Miss: Romer, who 
signed with an “ R” (p. 56, vol. ii), but it was a unique effort, and ` 
began and ended the record of new arrivals forthat year. Mr. Wallis 
Mackay, the clever “Captious Critic” of the Sporting and Dramatic News, - 
worked for Punch from the end of 1870 to 1874, making seven-and- 


twenty drawings in his well-known style. It was in the latter year that . ` 


Tom Taylorsucceeded to the editorship, and, being mortally offended with. 
a sketch the “ Captious Critic” had drawn soñe time before, he forth- 
with cancelled the connection. Four more sketches by Mr. Mackay 
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were published, the last in 1877. On the accession of Mr. Burnand 
Mr. Mackay was informed that Bouverie Street was no longer “a close ` 
borough,” and ‘that the Essence of Parliament awaited him ; but the 
“ Special Correspondent ” was away in the wilds of Ireland, and the 
opportunity passed by. Next came Mr. J. S. Sands, who put his 
little anagrammatic device of an hour-glass to more than three-score 
drawings between the years 1870 and 1879 (p. 60, vol. ii.), but, save 
for occasional ingenuity, they were not of much account. In the 
former year Mr, W. Ralston, now by profession a photographer, and 
by taste and opportunity an artist of. Glasgow, began his work for 
Punch. His drawings are always hard, but the point of humour is as 
constantly good, and the Scottish “wut” equal to that of the best 
man who ever drew for the paper. He was a self-taught draughts- 
man, but he rapidly improved,: contributing in all two hundred and 
twenty-seven drawings, initials, “‘socials,” and half-pages. At the death 
of Tom Taylor Mr. Ralston’s contributions ceased, only one more, in 
1886, from his pencil ever appearing in the paper. Mr. Frederick 
Shields belongs to the same year, but he is responsible only for a 
couple of sketches—one this year and another in 1875 (p. 289, 
vol. ii.)—drawn at least with a characteristic touch. Mr. Corbould’s 
contributions, dealing chiefly with hunting and “ horsey” subjects, ‘ 
have always a freshness which, in spite of their being, technically speak- 
ing, alittle “ tight,” have raised their author to nearly the first rank in 
popularity. Beginning in 1871, he worked on until last year, when, it 
is understood, a difficulty in connection with another artist caused the 
cessation of his clever work. At the same time came Randolph Caldecott 
(p. 120, vol. ii.), but the half a dozen sketches on that page of a “ Sea~ 
side Drama” contained—similarly to:Mr. Walter Crane’s solitary 
drawing—nothing of the peculiar style, individual humour, and 
perfect suggestion, which he was to make his own. He went on. 
contributing in 1872, 1873, and 1875, and then again in 1879, 1880, 
1882, and 1883—fifteen drawings in all; but it was not until 1879 
that he showed any of his later freshness and humorous exaggeration. 
Perhaps the best military contributor of jokes Punch has had is 
Major-General H. G. Robley. ,Keene, as J have already: said, re-drew 
the majority of his sketches, which dealt, for the -most part, with 
military life on foreign service. Twenty-seven contributions, many of 
them ‘unsigned, and of varying degrees of importance, came from him 
during the years 1873-8. Mr. W. J. Hennessy, who has since 
established his position aş a delicate and accomplished draughtsman, 
made a couple of drawings of social subjects in 1873, and two more 
in 1875 ; but they were by no means of the excellence to which the ' 
artist has since attained. The year 1875 witnessed the work. of five 
new- hands in the paper. The first was Mr. R. B. Wallace, whose 
style was modelled on that of C. H. Bennett, and greatly inspired 
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by Mr. Linley Sambourne. The bulk of his work. was done from 
1875 to 1878 inclusive; but in the latter year he fell off, and his, 
contributions were yery rare. “Then followed Mr. J. Curren, with a 
_ couple of blocks in 1875 and 1876; Mr. L. G. Fawkes, with a single 
drawing in the former year; Mr. T. Walters, with four drawings ; 
and that clever young painter, Valentine Bromley, who died so young 
after promising so well, with a single drawing; but there was. 
nothing distinctive in the work of any save the lst. 

- Mr. M. Blatchford, who adopted, and not unsuccessfully, the 
Bennett-Sambourne-Wallace style of half-decorative, half-pictorial 
drawing, appeared towards the end of 1876; and-.although he was 
practically supplanted in latter times by Mr. Furniss and Mr.: 
` Wheeler, he is still seen fitfully i in his old hunting-ground. Miss M. 

. Fraser, who made a drawing in this year and another in 1876; Mr. 
W. G. Holt, with a couple of drawings, and “ W. G. S.,” in 1878 ; Mr. 
Dower Wilson, in the Almanac of 1879, and Mr. A. "Rusden, with a 
single sketch in 1880—these came next; but it is not until the latter 
year that any new artist was destined to make an unmistakable mark _ 
in the paper, or gain for Punch additional popularity. ; 

That year is memorable for’ the enlistment of Mr. Harry Furniss, 
one of the most able, as he is one of the most facile, draughtsmen of the 
day. More essentially a caricaturist, in the true sense of the term, 
than his collaborators, he has been bred up in the Punch tradition ; 
_ while his‘ extraordinary observation and unsurpassed power of catching 
` a likeness—of finding the essential lines wherein character may lurk— 
his unbounded and buoyant good-humour, which enables him to romp. 
through the pages, with yet an unfailing appreciation of the demands. 
of art, account in full measure for ‘his universal popularity. His first. 
contribution was a skit on the Griffin at Temple Bar (p.'204, vol. ii.), , 
but he soon drifted into Parliamentary work, with an occasional attempt. 
at a “social,” until thére is now no class of work, except recognised: 
political “ E which he ‘has not attempted. 

A contemporary recruit with Mr. Furniss was Mr. E. J. Wheeler, « 
whose sign-manual was sometimes a four-wheeled cab. From that 
time forward his bright little theatrical sketches, his initials, and his, 
illustrations to Mr. Burnand’s literary contributions have been familiar 
features to every reader of Punch. 

For the next few years the new men did not “come to stay.” 
Mr. Finch Mason contributed three sporting cuts in 1881, three in. 
1882, and another in the following year; Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., 
appeared in the Almanac for 1882 with a fancy portrait of a Dutch 
lady, pretty as a drawing but mild in humour ; Mr, W. Paget with a. 
single sketch ; Mr. Thompson another, signed with a swan; and Mr. 
Alfred Bryan—all in the same year. Mr. Bryan made the clever 
series of “ Sketches by Boz,” in which political men of the day were- 
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“caricatured in the persons of the accepted representatives of Dickensian 

characters > “E. M. C.” appeared once or twice in 1888; Mr, John 
Page Mellor, barristet-at-law, contributed three drawings "from 1886 
to 1888, “ Sub Punch and Judice,” which was partly re-drawn, a skit 
on the “ Wheel and Van Tax,” and the “ Judges going to Greenwich” ; 
Mr. Harper Pennington, the American artist, made a theatrical aok 
„in 1886 ; and in 1888 Mr. G. H. Jalland began his genuinely comic | 
hunting sketches. Although an amateur Mr. Jalland is often extremely 
happy in his drawings, and his jokes are usually conceived in a richly 
humorous vein. Many of his subjects were published in 1889, and 
he is still an occasional contributor ‘to the fun of the week. A 
French draughtsman, Monsieur ‚G. Darre, introduced a more dashing 
style i in his few little sketches on his native politics which appeared 
in 1888 and the following year; but.though undeniably clever and 
very effective, they lacked both true artistic quality and Punch’s spirit. 

' The year 1889 brought “ O. A. M.” with a single drawing, and Mr. E. 
T. Reed. The latter was speedily called to “the table,” and as a 
staff-officer has greatly developed his undoubted powers. Notwith- 
standing his obvious lack of training, he is broadly humorous, and 
has moreover introduced a style of his own. The present year has 
brought forth, so far as Punch is concerned, Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
on whose shoulders the combined mantles of Charles Koene and Mr. 
Du Maurier have in a measure fallen; Mr. Everard, Hopkins, the 
artist of Black and White; and an knaten. Mr. W. T. Mand. With 
this name my list seen list from which very few, if any, of the 
workers of the London Charivari have been omitted. 

It will thus be seen that, with the exception of George Cruikshank, 

_ Onwhyn, Mr. J. 8. Sullivan, Mr. John Proctor, and a ‘few others, 
` Punch has at one time or another engaged the pencils-of all our chief 
humorous draughtsmen of his time, and even persuaded notable men 
of a more serious turn to try their hanå ab comic work. If I have 
gone greatly into detail in dealing with this subject, it is because I 
have-felt that, in its artistic aspect, the paper occupies a position of . 
great importance. It is more than a comic journal; it is and has 
been for fifty years a school of wood-drawing, of pen- -draughtsman- 
. Ship, and wood-engraving of the first rank; nay, it is a school of art 
in itself. The effect of its art teaching has been widely felt, and, on’ 
- this ground alone, its doings should command interest and justify a 
close examination into its rise and progress. Whatits futureis to be 
none can foretell; but young, men are arising who are capable of 
carrying on its traditions and of bearing its banner bravely, and it 
may safely be assumed that, just as the Royal Academy sooner or later 
absorbs the best of the Outsiders, so Punch will never lack the ablest 
men ready to don his cap and motley and shake his merry bells. 
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LIFE of Mr. Robert Browning is a book which we can hardly 

open without misgivings. The difficulty and delicacy of 
writing such a work can hardly be rated too highly; and again, 
Mr. Browning has not been very fortunate in some of his biographical 
critics. Mr. Arnold makes Homer say to certain of his students, , 
“ You praise me too like barbarians; ” and the professional admirers 
of Mr. Browning have, often praised him ina jargon which wavers 
between the barbarous and the “precious.” One or ‘two examples 
are quoted in Mrs. Sutherland Orr's new book.* I hasten to add 
that all misgivings vanish after the reading of a chapter of 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s. It is possible that we might have been glad 
to possess more of Mr. Browning’s letters, but the unfaltering good 
taste and good judgment of Mrs. Sutherland Orr beget such a con- 
fidence that we are assured she has given us just what we ought to 

` receive—neither more nor less. Her affection and reverence for ' 
Mr. Browning’s poems, and for, his memory, never degenerate into 
engouement, and never blind her to those elements in his character 
which, in an ideally perfect nature, might have been absent. She is 
without the lues Boswelliana, a malady, to be sure, much more con- 
spicuous in biographers much less accomplished than James Boswell. 
Her tact and taste seem to me to be infallible. Her’ picture of 
Mr. Browning is a perfect portrait; as far as one can judge, not 
fanciful, not niggled, not overloaded—at once affectionate and 
impartial. This is a wonderful relief after much exaggerated and 
grotesquely incompetent writing, by many hands, on the author of 
“Men and Women.” To Mrs. Sutherland Orr he is a poet and a | 
man; not a deity nor a sphinx. Perhaps the only sentence not quite 
* “The Life and Letters of Robert Browning.” London: Smith, Elder& Co. 1891. 
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clear in thought and expression is a sentence on the third page, 
where the epithets “racial” and “cultural” excite some little 

. apprehension. But we hear no more of them. Thus, Mr. Browning, 
who had such good cause to pray to be delivered from his friends, in 
literature, has been most fortunate in a biographer who was a friend. 
Those who knew him only as a great number of persons in London 
knew him, feel now that they understand his character. Those who 
have endeavoured to disengage his personality from his poems will 
learn just how far they may hopefully persevere in that delicate 
investigation. Certainly, the more we know him the more we honour 
and respect his dignity, his reticence, and the greatness of his 
nature, 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr deals but little here in criticism, wisely, one - 
ventures to think, and I shall endeavour to follow her example. 
There is little pleasure in criticising where one isnot in full sympathy 
with the subject, and I must admit that this is my case in regard to 
a great proportion of Mr. Browning’s labours. What I value in his 
poems is the poetry, the colour, so to speak, the romance, the action ; 
not the problers and puzzles,.not, always, the style. As we are all . 
born to be either Platonists or Aristotelians, so, as to the poetry of our 
‘time, we are born to be Browningites or Tennysonians. -Our admira- 
ction of one need not exclude admiration of the other, but a preference 
we must have. Suavity, beauty, lucidity, music seem ‘to me to be 
of the essence of poetry, and just so far as these are absent from 

. Mr. Browning’s work, so far with that work I am out of sympathy 
and deprived of the right to'criticise. , It would be waste labour for 
me to pretend to write about “ Fifine at the Fair” and “Red Cotton 
Nightcap Country.” The “ transcript” of the “ Agamemnon ” is pain 
and grief to me; so grotesque does it seem, so alien to the dignity 
and majesty of Æschylus. Mr..Browning, we learn, used one eye, 
the right, for examining objects close at hand-—a microscopic ,eye ; 
with his left, a-telescopic eye, he regarded objects at a distance. He 
seems to have read the “ Agamemnon” with the wrong eye. That 
noble monument is remote from us; we see it through an atmospheric 
veil of the long receding centuries. Mr. Browning’s microscopic 
vision discovers, or rather invents, coarsenesses, and crudities, and 

_ terrible oddities, which I cannot see in the Greek. He pored on life 

‘and character, in many of his later pieces, with the same eye—the 

left—and he wrote down the result of. his observations ab. a length, 
which may be dear to science, but certainly with a lack of clearness 
which is nothing less than scientific. The secret of his man- 
ner, where it is involved, harsh, and crabbed, is not, probably, 
very far to seek. It was part of his nature; he thought in that way, 
he wrote as he thought, and some even of his familiar letiers are 
extremely hard reading. Take this letter to Mr. Vox, written 


a 
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when Mr. Browning, at the age of twenty-one, was publishing © 


“ Pauline.” : 


t 


a 


“DEAR Sr,—Perhaps by the aid of the subjoined initials and a little re- l 


flection, you may recollect an oddish’ sort of boy, ‘who had the honour of . 


‘being introduced to you at Hackney some years back—at that time a siyer 


of verse and a doer of it, and whose doings you had a little previously com- 
mended after a fashion—(whether in earnest or not, God knows): that 
individual it is who takes, the liberty of addressing one whose slight com- 
mendation, then, was more thought of than all the gun drum and trumpet 
of praise would be now, and to submit to you a free-and-éasy. sort of, thing 
which he wrote some months ago ‘on one leg,’ and which comes out this 
week—having either heard or dreamed that you contribute to the ‘ West- 
minster,’ i ad ` 

“Should it be found too insignificant for cutting up, I shall no less remain, 

° i “ Dear sir, . ' 
“Your most obedient servant, 

“R. B?” 


` The man who wrote thus would naturally write “ Sordello ” as Mr. 
Browning wrote it. It was his way, a result of his temperament. 
His mind was involved and parenthetic: his expression was naturally 
‘and unaffectedly crabbed, not “musical as is Apollo’s lute.” All 
clear thought can be clearly stated; Mr. Browning’s statements are 
often more obscure than un beau page d'algébre. This was his defect : 


to some it is particularly distasteful; others enjoy working out his. 


problems, and even, as we know, suggest mysteries’ and hidden 
meanings where all is plain sailing. One has no right to quarrel 


with their taste. One man likes Homer, another likes Lycophron. + 


I prefer Homer, and am most devoted to those of .Mr. Browning’s 
works which least remind one of struggles with the “ Cassandra.” 
But the two sets of lovers of, poetry are not likely to ‘convert each 
other.’ It is vain for one party to exclaim that poetry must have 
clearness, harmony, the magic of melodious words ; that no amount of 


“ thought ” is an excuse for the absence of these. And it is useless ~ 


for the other partisans to, talk of a ‘‘ Message,” of a solution of “ Life 
Problems.” Nobody can solve them ; we can only staté them as they 
appear to each man in the light of his own temperament. But we 
ought to state them clearly, not in a whirl of parentheses, a dust of 
casual confusing illustrations. Fortunately, in Mr. Browning’s poems 
there is ground where all lovers of poetry can meet: there are very 
many pieces full of colour, of life, of romance. As to the others 
there is— : i f 
$ “ A fire that a few discern, 


And a very few feel burn, ‘ 
And the rest: they may live and learn.” ‘ 


“ Lyrics, Romances, Men and Women ”—the stout little brown 
volume, that is the book among Mr. Browning’s books ‘for one 
simple taste: that is enough for an enduring fame, and as for most 


- 
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of the later tomes, like a lady of old time, on les prend en patience. 
This is a mere preface, intended to show just how far the 
reviewer goes in his admiration for Mr. Browning’s work, an admira- 
tion extremely ardent and grateful, not absolutely confined to the 
volume mentioned, but not capable of coping with “ Sordello,” nor 
“ Fifne at the Fair,” nor the “transcript” of the ‘“‘ Agamemnon.” 
There is a strange and interesting poem in “ Asolando ” on the aspect 
of Italy as seen in youth andinage. A similar thought inspires Scott’s 
“The Sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill. »” Tt will make my position, or 
rather my limitations, more intelligible if I say that I vastly prefer 
Scott's way of stating his thought and his emotions ; that his simple 
melancholy haunts the remembrance with its music as Mr. Browning's 
vigorous but esoteric lines can never haunt it, can never echo mourn- 
fully in the memory. But it may be that, in our love of verse, as in 
all else, we become fogeys, while. we flatter ourselves that we are 
only classical. It is not always easy to draw the line between the 
classic and the perruque. To take one other example from Mr. 
Browning himself: when he wrote “ Artemis Prologuizes” his manner 
was classical, was poetic; when he again turned to the Greek, in the 
“ Agamemnon,” and in one or two later fragments, his manner had 
become barbaric, or at least eccentric. Such lines as— 
“T am a Goddess of the ambrosial courts, 


. And, save by Here, Queen of Pride, surpassed 
1 By none whose temples whiten this the world,” 


are sonorous, stately, poetical. 


“Yet, ere she perished, blasted in a scroll, 
The fame of him her swerving made not swerve,” 

might have been written by the modern “ mighty-mouthed inventor of 
harmonies.” Compare these with’ Mr. Browning’s latest Greek 
grotesques, and “Tommy make room for your uncle us”! If there 
be a test and a criterion in poetry, Mr. Browning supplies it in his 
own case, and we appeal from Browning old to Browning in the 
annus mirabilis of his youth. 

This is a kind of apologia for the circumstance that an admirer of 
Mr. Browning, who is not a Browningite, ventures to review his Life. 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr begins by proving that Mr. Browning was néither 
a negro nor a Hebrew, nor both, by descent. Only people with the 
modern craze for heredity will interest themselves much in the matter. 
There have been many Jews. of genius, and there has been one 
‘quadroon, the great Dumas, whom Mrs. Browning admired more than 
her husband did. But, for anything that we can gather out of Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s book, Mr. Browning’s pedigree was pure English. 
‘The name is English, the county of the Brownings is Dorsetshire, 
and, if we know little or nothing of the generations before Mr. Brown- 
ing’s grandfather, that is not unusual among the English middle classes. 
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Mr. Browning’s grandfather was energetic, but not amiable ; his father 
was amiable, and a book collector; his mother was an ideal mother, 
and he inherited the amiability, the energy, and the love of literature. 
His ghildhood was, perhaps, more than commonly vivacious, and he 
was too clever for his competitors at his first school. May I venture 
to tell an anecdote not in the biography ? , Mr. Browning at a very 
early age was the school Laureate. The boys acted'a play,.and 

-Master Browning wrote and spoke the Epilogue. In:this he referred 
to one of the masters, Mr. Ready’: ` i 


« To Mr. Ready, next, our thanks are due, 
He pointed out the way, and saw us through.” 


Mz. Ready preferred, contrary to metre, his own reading : 
“ He gave us the ideas, and showed us what to do.” 


But when the moment of recitation in public came, Master , Brown- 
ing’s instinct revolted against the doggrel, and he gave his own 
version, much to the vexation of the usher. . For the rest, Mr. 
Browning’s boyhood was like that of most vigorous boys who try to 
rhyme. His premature work, ‘‘Incondita,” he destroyed, thinking, 
and correctly, that as long as we only lisp in numbers, the numbers 
are of no importance. At fourteen, the star of Shelley, rose on Mr. 
Browning, and he easily acquired almost all the original editions. He” 
becamie a precocious atheist; he took the malady of disbelief very 
young, and very mildly. He also made Shelley his hero, till some 
“anecdote of unkindness to the first Mrs. Shelley caused him to alter 
his mind. Mr. Browning was the only man whom Mrs. Kemble ever 
knew “ that behaved like a Christian to his wife.” His unfaltering 
affection, and the sacrifices of society which he made to Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ill-health, are among his most admirable traits. His enthusiastic 
belief in her genius as far more inspired than his own, we cannot all — 
share. Perhaps few literary people are so very mean as to be jealous 
- of their wives’ or of their husbands’ success and talent. Mr. Brown- 
ing, at all events, was at the opposite pole; indeed, we gather, and 
can readily believe, that he had no literary jealousy in his nature. A 
letter of his to the Laureate has been published, though I do not find 
it here. That showed his love and esteem for the first of his contem- 
poraries. If he ever expressed his opinions about others, ‘such as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, his criticisms are not given’ by Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr. One has a natural curiosity to‘learn how Mr. Arnold’s beautiful 
poems affected Mr. Browning ; but we know nothing of the matter. 
All this, however, is a digression from the change in Mr. Browning's 
opinion of Shelley as aman. If he changed, it was in obedience to 
his noble view of the duties of a husband, duties which few men, in 
the rather melancholy tale of literary damestic life, have discharged 
with such chivalrous tenderness and: truth. But Mr. Browning, as 
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Mr. Lockhart said, was not “like a d—d literary man”; above all, 
' not like Shelley in his reckless pursuit of an embodied ideal. It is 
such empty work, judging and blaming men’s conduct, that one is a 
little surprised to hear of Mr. Browning’s taking any note of “ chatter 
about Harriet.” On the face of things it is plain that Shelley was 
reckless of the sorrows he caused to women. 

Mr. Browning’s education was private and desultory. To what 
extent he could claim the title of scholar, so recklessly given, one 
knows not, but he must have read much Greek, with more or less 
accuracy. In those years he made the friends whom he commemorates 
in “ Waring,” and in “May and Death,” that ‘brief and beautiful 
elegy. But the real name of Charles, with whom died 


“ One half of spring’s delightful things, 
And for me the other too, ” 
was Jim. One prefers Jim. Mr. Browning at once, in youth, made 
up his mind to be a poet, and his father, like Mr. Ready, “ saw him 
- through.” This was being a father indeed. Literary history seems 
to show that, as a rule, a poet must have leisure, whether through 
possession of wealth or by accepting poverty as a bride. Burns is an 
exception ; so, in one way, is Scott; but most of our great poets 
have been, able to live for and in poetry. A-man must have an 
extremely strong vocation before he can say “I will be a poet, and 
nothing else.” Mr. Browning had the education, and his father had 


the wherewithal, 
© And the heart for to spend it.” 


like Larry McHale. The young bard began, in Théophile Gautier’s 
fashion, by reading all through the Dictionary—Dr. Johnson’s. Then, 
at twenty-one, he wrote “ Pauline.” * The year also saw Mr. Tenny- 
son’s second volume of lyrics, and at this date Mr. Murray ceased 
to publish poetry. “Pauline” is written in poetical style, and, so 
far, but not in matter, shows traces of Shelley’s influence. Perhaps 
the only poem of the Laureate’s marked by the same influence is” 
“The ‘Lover’s Tale,” also of 1833. The two pieces are somewhat 
alike in diction, though the manner of the authors travelled, later, so 
far apart. As to the matter of ‘‘ Pauline,’ I confess to sharing the 
ideas of Pauline herself. “La concentration des idées est due bien 
plus à leur conception qu’à leur mise en execution ... . Pai tout 
lieu de craindre que la première de ces qualités ne*soit encore 
étrangère à mon ami, et je doute fort qu'un redoublement de travail 
lui fasse acquérir la seconde.” 

“T will sing on, fast as the fancies come i 

Rudely—the verse being as the mood it paints,” 
says Pauline’s lover, with perfect truth. The fancies come in a 


i '* Saunders & Ottley. London, 1833. 
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manner singularly T ; the “ singing,’ Fonas is not so “ rude” 
as it afterwards became. A writer in Taits Magazine called “ Pauline” 
a “piece of pure bewilderment”; and, as the Cook says in “ Ravens- 
hoe,” “I don’t wonder at it.” This, Mrs. Sutherland Orr declares, 
is “the natural judgment of ‘the Philistine.” But who is “the 
Philistine”? If one loves all true poetry, from Homer to Paulus 
Silentiarius, from the “Song of Roland ” to Banville, from Chaucer to 
Swinburne, surely one has a right to say that ‘‘ Pauline” is not, as 
far as one’s own poor taste is concerned, a masterpiece. There are, 
indeed, many lines of exquisite fancy and deep pathos, but, as for 
_ the whole, what is it all about? Does the end justify the proceedings ? 
That the author had the soul. and faney of a poet was plain, but 
the same qualities are even more conspicuous in “The Death Wake ” 
of Thomas. Tod Stoddart (1881). A critic of 1883, with “ Pauline” 
and “The Death Wake” before him, might very well have given the 
prize for promise to the Scot., He would have been absolutely mis- 
taken of course, but who could tell that the Northern genius would 
die out in a few angling songs, while the Southron would conquer so 
many new worlds? Mr. Fox, ofthe Monthly Repository, “ discovered ” 
Mr. Browning. Nobody discovered Stoddart, and he did not per- 
severe. He probably did not, like Mr. Browning, get “a bald but 
well-meant notice from the Atheneum.” Bald but benevolent notices 
are welcome to the young minstrel, 

In 1834 Mr. Browning visited Russia. In 1835-6 he: published 
that fine romance, “ Porphyria’s Lover,” and the characteristic 
“Johannes Agricola,” in a magazine. He was now already the 
Browning whom even such admirers as are not absolutely disciples 

, delight to honour. In 1885 he published “ Paracelsus” with Mr. 
Effingham Wilson, who also published Nyren’s “Cricketers Tutor.” 
The Atheneum may have been bald this time, but was not benevolent, 
and called “Paracelsus” “rubbish.” . As ‘Peau d’Ane” is dificile 
ù croire, so “ Paracelsus” is dificile & live; but it is odd that any 
critic should have failed to recognise the book as a gallant experiment 
in psychological poetry by a true poet. Mr. Browning was still 
diffuse: he still let a soul tell'its own history at disproportionate 
, length : but, in clearness, significance, and power, he had made a 
great advance on “Pauline.” Mr. Forster recognised all this, and 
Mr. Browning became the intimate of many famous men, as Leigh 
Hunt, Landor, Dickens, Wordsworth, Monckton Milnes, and Mac- 
ready. If they all believed i in ‘his poetry, the long general delay in 
recognising him becomes the more inexplicable. The affair of Mac- 
ready and “ The Blot in the Scutcheon” has been sufficiently discussed. 

- These disappointments, these personal bitternesses, are the lot of 

writers for the stage. Mr. Browning behaved with perfect frank- ` 
mess and honour in difficult but intelligible circumstances. The 
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memory ‘rankled, for there was a great deal of human nature in 
Mr. Browning; otherwise he might have been more ‘of a stoic, but 
much less of a poet. In 1888 Mr. Browning visited Italy for the 
first time, meeting on the voyage with a, derelict pirate manned 
by corpses. In 1840 he published “ Sordello,” again “the history of a 
poetic soul,” again discomfiting the readers and lovers of the best 
pro-Browningite poetry. ‘‘ Sordello ” has frequently defeated me.’ I 
have never yet heard his story told; so it would be mere impertinence 
to criticise it. In deference to some criticism, the author had “con- 
densed his language.” Yet there is a great deal ofit. Uncondensed, 
it might ‘ 
“ Have stretched from here to Mesopotamy, 
. A thing imagination boggles at.” 


Next year gave us “ Pippa Passes,” which is clear, interesting, - 
musical, and romantic. ‘“‘ Pippa” formed the first part of “ Bells 
‘and Pomegranates,” a collection which holds the flower and fruit of 
Mr. Browning’s genius, and’ which shared the universal neglect of 
its predecessors. This may partly have been due to the eccentric, or 
at least unusual, form in which the poems were published. Lovers of 
poetry know them almost by heart, even when they are indifferent to 
“ Sordello” and puzzled by “ Pauline.” .In the gallery of ‘Men and 
Women” there is poetry enough, wisdom enough, dramatic energy 
enough, and humour enough to support the noblest reputation, and if 
the manner be occasionally odd, it is seldom odd beyond the limits 
allowed to the humorist. 

The story of Mr. Browning's marriage is told briefly and with due 
. reticence. It was nota marriage of which the lady’s father was likely 
to approve; it was notin nature that he should approve of it; but 
it was a marriage which justified itself. The most interesting event 
in the flight was that which Mrs. Sutherland Orr narrates thus : 


“In the late afternoon or evening of September 19, Mrs. Browning, 
attended ‘by her maid and her dog, stole away from her father’s house. The 
family were at dinner, at which meal she was not in the habit af joining 
them ; her sisters Henrietta and Arabel had been throughout in the secret . 
of her attachment and in full sympathy with it; in the case of the 
servants, she was also sure of friendly connivance. There was no difficulty 
in her escape, but that created by the dog, which might be expected to 
bark its consciousness of the unusual situation. She took him into her 
confidence. She said: ‘O Flush, if you make a sound, I am lost.’ And 
Flush understood—as what good dog would not 2—and crept after his 
mistress in silence. I do not remember where her husband joined her; we 
may be sure it was as near her home as possible. That night they took the 
boat to Havre, on their way to Paris.” : 


Many a lover, however ardent, would have felt Flush to be rather 
a little nuisance than otherwise. We may hope that this dog, as 
famous in song as Geist, if not as Maida and’ Argus, continued to 
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behave with discretion during the journey. But it is often hard to 
love the dogs of those whom we love. The marriage, which seemed 
predestined to make another in the sad pageant of wedded miseries, 
was completely successful. ‘‘ Temper, spirits, manners—there is not a 
flaw anywhere,” Mrs. Browning wrote. Her letters are very welcome. 
They exhibit her, not as a tearful literary invalid, but as a woman who 
enjoyed life, who had no pedantry ; who was a devoted mother, with- 
out ceasing to be a delightful companion. When an intellectual 
“woman once has a nursery of her own, she usually becomes even more 
stringently domestic than the ordinary matron who ravages society 
with talk about her dear ones. But Mrs. Browning rose above this 
gin of the tempter. A student who admits that, in the age of Mr. 
Howells, he’ still loves a story, takes comfort in finding that Mrs. 
Browning, like George Sand, was fond of Dumas and of the 
romancer’s magic. 
“ The Howells of this iron time . 
Has called his harmless art a ciime ” 

Mr. Browning, as was to be expected, preferred Stendhal and 
Balzac, but much of Balzac’s work is glorified Family Herald. 
Among Mrs. Browning’s womanly and pleasing letters is a description 
of George Sand, whom she visited. “ Robert was very good and kind 
to let me go at all, after he found the sort of society rampant round 
her.” Mr. Browning used to describe this society as too free and 
easy. Mrs. Browning found Madane Sand’ among her theatrical 


and communistic friends, much like Claverhouse in that revel of- 


Hades : ‘so different, so apart, so alone in her: melancholy disdain,” 
Why did Nature make that child of princes and opera girls a woman ? 
George Sand was more of a man than any man of letters in her 


time, less of “a d—d literary fellow.” ‘We always felt that we 


couldn’t penetrate, couldn’t really touch her—it was all in vain.” 

Mr. Browning wrote little poetry for three years after his marriage. 
Then he produced ‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” a work which 
seems to disconcert some of his ‘‘ advanced” admirers. Then came 
“ Colombe’s Birthday,” which on ihe stage was a “ succès d'estime, 
and something more.” Mr. Browning, like Hawthorne, did not like 
Rome. It was at Florence that Mr. and Mrs. Browning differed in 
‘opinion about Mr, D. D. Home and his marvels, which, in spite 
of a fair theologian, happened, or seemed to happen. Mr. Browning 
denied Mr. Home's good faith; Mrs. Browning believed in it. 
_Thus the question was personal, rather than a mere problem in 
psychical research. Mr. Home may have been a medium; he 
was, pretty certainly, not a desirable kind of person. Mr, Browning 
did not like people to take ‘‘even’an impartial interest” in the 
whole subject. It certainly brings inquirers into very dubious 
company, Mrs. Sutherland Orr tells the story of the sleeve-links, 
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but not the story of the apparition of Mr. Horne. It is not my 
story, and as I cannot be certain that it could be told with. the 
proprietors permission, it must pass in a mere allusion. At this 
time (1855-58) Mr. Browning’s works were absolutely neglected in 
England. In Boston they had ‘‘ Browning evenings,” as they 
have “ Kipling evenings ” now, for in literature Boston follows a lead 
very early and enthusiastically. 

Mrs. Browning died on June 29, 1861, at Florence. Her husband’s 
sorrow was what might have been expected, and it was always with 
him. ‘This explains some verses of his last days, which may easily be 
forgiven, as their motive may easily be understood. Mr. Browning 
himself regretted them, between the time of their composition and 
their publication. To have deferred their publication for a’ week 
would perhaps have ensured their withdrawal. Afterwards he said 
quod seripsi, scripsi. The affair was painful, but is hardly worth 
remembering, much less was it worth the gabble of comment 
poured forth by ignoble pens. Who can give an accourt of ail 
his idle words? Mr. Fitagerald’s were idle, and practically meaning- 
less; his editor overlooked them, as all editors may make slips. As 
for Mr. Browning, who can blame his anger meer much we may, 
regret its expression ? 

In the interests of his son’s tise, Mr. Browning returned to 
hideous London. He did not seem to dislike it. He took'refuge i in work, 
and produced “ The Ring and the Book,” a “ mammoth poem,” full of 
beauties, but discursive to an undesirable degree, The more he 
_ showed himself in England,,the more did readers awake to his . 
poetical excellencies. His admirers were the young, and his old° 
admirers rather resented the presence of- new disciples. Disciples | 
are trying people, but Mr. ‘Browning suffered them gladly. 
His relation to the Browning Society was characteristic. The 
' society meant to pay him a compliment; he took the compliment 
in a kindly way, and no doubt was not indifferent to the society’s 
success in spreading his conquests further. A man of less humour, 
or of more, might have found this attitude impossible. But the 
society enjoyed itself, did not hurt Mr. Browning, and amused the 
profane, Mr. Browning now came to his own in the matter of 
honours. Oxford gave him, like Dr. Johnson, a Master’s degree: St. 
Andrews more than once offered him the Lord Rectorship, and her 
alumni regret that he did not accept the offer. The Atheneum, 
now quite benevolent and not at all bald, spoke of the “ Ring and 
the Book” as “ beyond all parallel the supremest poetic achievement of 
the time, and the most precious and profound spiritual treasure that 
England had produced since the days of Shakspeare.” Thus, at least, 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr condenses the oracles; Of course, if the 
Athencum were inspired, this would be very interesting. But after 
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all, we may, if we like, prefer “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” or 
“ Paradise Lost,” or “ The Excursion,” to “The Ring and the Book.” 
Thére is no final court of appeal in matters of poetic taste, and 
probably many of Mr. Browning’s most sincere admirers like his ‘‘ Men 
and Women ” more than the diffuser excellences of the “ Ring and the 
Book.” The plan, if it be not profane to say so, is the plan of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s novels, and this fears to longueurs; in fact, there is no 
necessary end to it. 

“Of Mr. Browning’s many later works, “ Balaustion’s Adventure ” 
is the most classical; ‘“ Hervé Riel” is the most like the old Browning 
of the best years ; and portions of “ Asolando” have wonderful energy 
in addition to their melancholy interest. But the others, the difficult, 
crabbed little books, contain, perhaps, most of what his thorough 
partisans call his “ message.” If he had a message, it was a message 
of belief: a message, as Mrs. Sutherland Orr says, “ most powerful 

_ when conveyed in its least explicit form.” It was “the passionate 
affirmation of his poetic and human nature, not only of the: goodness 
and beauty of life, but of its reality and its persistence.” This man 
of genius was no whiner: no pessimist, no atheist. It is uncommonly 
easy to whine, and particularly “ cultured.” Mr. Browning, like his 
Rabelais, says sursum corda! Where, as matter of science, we 
know nothing, we can_only utter the message of our temperament. 

Of Mr. Browning in society very many people knew a little. Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s remarks on this topic have all her usual justice of 
appreciation : 


“We cannot doubt that the excited stream of talk which ETA 
flowed from him was, in the given conditions of mind and imagination, due 
to a nervous impulse which he could not always restrain; and that the 
effusiveness of manner with which he greeted alike old friends and new 
arose also from a momentary want of self-possession. We may admit this ` 
the more readily that in both cases it was allied to real kindness of 
intention, above all in the latter, where the fear of seeming cold towards 
even a friend’s friend strove increasingly with the defective memory for 
names and faces which were not quite familiar to him. He was also pro- 
foundly averse to the idea of posing as a man of superior gifts; having, 
indeed, in regard to social intercourse, as little of the fastidiousness of 
genius as of its bohemianism. He therefore made it a rule, from the 
moment he took his place as a celebrity in the London world, to exert him- 
self for the amusement of his fellow-guests at a dinner-table, whether their 
own mental resources were great or small; and this gave rise to a frequent 
effort at conversation, which converted itself into a habit and ended by 
carrying him away. This at least was his own conviction in the matter.. 
The loud voice, which so many persons must have learned to think habitual 
with him, bore also traces of this half-unconscious nervous stimulation,* 


* Miss Browning reminds me that loud speaking had become natural to him through 
the deafness of several of his intimate friends: Landor, Kirkup, Barry Cornwall, and 
previously his uncle Reuben, whose hearing had_ been impaired in early life by a blow 
from a cricket ball. This fact necessarily modifies my impression of the case, but 
does not quite destroy it. 
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Tt was natural to him in anger or excitement, but did not express his gentler 
or more equable states of feeling ; and when he read to others on a subject 
which moved him, his utterance often subsided into a tremulous softness ' 
which left it soareely audible. 7 


He was a good man, kind, generous, honourable,’ dignified ; i he 
wasa great poet. He was courteous even to tedious and vain young 
men who sent him their verses. Few men, few poets, have had more 
strenuous individuality of character. This carried him out of the 
central current of poetic excellence too frequently ; this has proved an 
attraction in late years, while it will be a drawback to his future 
fame. 

As for Mrs. Sutherland Orr's book, I cannot leave it without again 
saying how heartily and gratefully I admire its exquisite and unfal- 
tering taste, dignity, and justice. Perhaps we may think that too 
much is made of stars and comets attending the deaths of the | 
Brownings, as of Julius-Cesar. But that Mrs. Sutherland Orr should - 
even mention these phenomena is agreeable to the student of 
survivals. How pleasantly the oldest half-beliefs endure, when all 
else suffers shock! Otherwise, the book is exactly what it ought 
to be, and a model of: perfection in its kind. More may be told 
of Mi. Browning: we can hardly hope that it will be told so well. 
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WANTED: A STATESMAN. 
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URKE tells us that thero are moments in the fortunes of States 
when particular men are called to make improvements by great 

- mental exertion.” If ever this were true-of any State, it is at this 
present time true of our own.. Within the past ten years cir¢um- 
stances, as well internal as external, have brought home to all thinking 
‘ politicians both the importance of maintaining the integrity of the 
Empire and the instability of the foundation on which it now rests. 

Such are the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, the appearance ‘on the 

Nile of a contingent from New South Wales, the meeting of the 
‘Colonial Conference, the McKinley Tariff, the Canadian elections, the 


application of the Colonies to have their Stocks opened for the , 


investment of Trust funds, and last, but not least, the Newfoundland 


- - difficulty. These events—some. fraught with hopefulness, others with’ 


warning—have created, and are now in process of creating, an interest 
in Colonial affairs and an acquaintance with Imperial problems that 
had no place in the political education even of a dozen years ago. 
This is in itself matter for congratulation; but there is imminent 
danger that all this knowledge and all this attention may be wasted 
through the melancholy inability of ‘our leaders to seize upon the 
occasion. Politicians have-so long taken it to be the sole duty of 
statesmen to attack or defend existing institutions, that when a great 
demand is made upon their powers of constructive legislation, they 
show themselves to be wholly at a stand. It is true that, to quote 
Burke again, “ a politician, to do great things, looks for a power, what 
our workmen call a purchase ;” but that is by no means all. He 
must prepare himself, when he has found his lever, to make use 
of it. If the “power” be there and advantage be not taken of its 
existence, we must say that our politicians do not understand their 
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trade, and therefore throw away their tools. Of course, there 
are men who declare that they cannot perceive any |“ power,” 
and‘ that they are waiting until.they can. Just so. There were 
politicians in 1830 who declared that they could perceive.no “ eagerness 
for reform.” But, supposing them to.be in the right, who is to be 
blamed? Surely-the fault lies with those. politicians who for. years 
have been speaking . and acting as though they believed that the 
breaking up of the British. Empire was a foregone conclusion, and 
who, even if they did not deliberately facilitate the arrival of the 
hour of dissolution, at any rate did nothing to delay the catastrophe. 

However, even at the time when the Little England party. 
were most rampant, and their influence was most depressing, there. ` 
were amongst us men who had “not despaired of the republic,” and 
now, mainly due to the untiring efforts of the late Mr. Forster, Lord 
Rosebery, Professor Seeley, and Mr. G. R. Parkin, the nation is 
beginning to be alive to the real ‘meaning of dissolution of partner- 
ship, both for the Colonies and ourselves, and to the disastrous effects 
which it would have upon our commerce, our credit (both British and 
Colonial), our political position, and our capacity for exercising any 
moral and civilising influence in the world at large. It is time, 
therefore, that those politicians who profess to be statesmen should 
set themselves to the solution of the problem. No one can deny that 
it is one of extreme difficulty ; but so much the greater honour awaits 
the discoverer of the solution. Perhaps it is the most severe that has 
ever presented itself to a statesman; but it has yet to be proved that 
it is insoluble, and he who lightly assumes that it is so,“pays a poor 
compliment to the Constitution-making capacity of the most constitu- 
tional race that the world has ever seen. Lord Salisbury tells us that 
“ Imperial Federation lends itself better to peroration than to 
argument.” The answer to this lies in the fact that its advocates 
have hitherto. been engaged in creating the “power” and not in 
working out the method. Circumstances, however, have forced upon 
some of us who are interested in this question the inquiry whether 
Lord Salisbury’s friendly criticism does not point to a real weakness 
in our plan of campaign, and whether a greater attention to 
setting forth the method of realising our ideal would not conduce 
to the more rapid formation of enthusiasm for its attainment. May 
-ib not, therefore, be wise to consider the limitations which will have 
to be observed whenever the great experiment in Constitution-making 
comes to be tried ? . ' 

At the outset we must, of course, make three great assumptions : 
(1) That Great Britain and the Colonies’ both value their connection 
with each other at such a rate that each is willing to make a con- 
siderable sacrifice to maintain it; (2) that for this purpose Great 
Britain; " us ‘willing to ‘give up her present prerogative of complete 
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Constitutional contral over the foreign policy of the Empire and over ` 
‘our great dependencies; (3) that the Colonies ‘are willing, in returm 
‘ for a constitutional voice in the management of Imperial affairs, to 
_ pay a fair share towards the expenses of Imperial defence, of the 
diplomatic and consular services, and of common communication. 

It may, of course, be said that these assumptions are wholly 
unjustifiable ; not only unjustifiable at the present time, but that there 
is no reasonable prospect of their ever being anything else, If the 
critic believes that dissolution will be harmless or beneficial, there is 
nothing more to be said; but if he thinks that dissolution would be 
injurious, surely it.is his duty to persuade others of what he is himself 
convinced. “Wherever he may be, whether in the Colonies or at 
home, it is his business to rouse his fellows to a just appreciation 

_of the magnitude of a danger which he himself: thinks to be so 
serious, But such an one may say, “I am in favour òf maintaining 
unity, but I see no necessity for reconstruction. Surely things can go 
on as they are. It is not wise to run unnecessary risks; in short, I 

` adopt the maxim ‘Quieta non movere?” We may reply ‘by two’ 
questions: (1) How long do you imagine that our great self- 

- governing Colonies will be content to take their policy from Downing 

. Street ? and (2) How long will the British taxpayer be prepared 
to bear the growing strain of providing the expense of defending an 
Empire of world-wide extent when the other members of it, aS ee are 
growing in population and resources with strides far exceeding-thoss 
of the mother country, pay comparatively little towards it ? 

If, then, it is assumed that a reconstruction of the Constitution is 
imperative, and that both parties to the bargain are prepared, within 
certain limits, to make the necessary sacrifices to attain their ends, we _ 
are in ‘a position to ask the question, On what principles must the 
Constitution of the future be founded? Surely this is a question 
which should present no difficulties to Englishmen. There is no 
necessity for drawing up a new edition of the Rights of Man; we 
have but to put into operation the time-honoured maxims of the 
British Constitution : “ What concerns all should be treated of by 
all,” and that “ What is for the advantage of all should be paid for 
by all.” Three times in the course of our Parliamentary-history have 
these principles been neglected: first when George ITI. and his friends 
tried to extract from the American Colonies taxes which had been 
voted by a Parliament: in which there was no Colonial represen- 
tation; again, in the days of the unreformed Parliament when great 
towns like Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds had no adequate voice 

. in the council of the Empire ; and most assuredly they are being violated 

‘now. We take it, then, that in the new Constitution these well- 
worn principles will be accepted, and we pass on to consider the more 
difficult question of the manner of their application. 
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The new Government will require a head. In drawing up the 
Constitution of the United States no subject gave more trouble to 
the Convention than the determination of the best method of electing 
a President, and the limitation of his prerogatives. In the British 
Empire, however, this difficulty would hardly be felt, for no English- 
man would dream of suggesting any change in our system of an 

hereditary monarchy, and, indeed, the simplicity of the arrangement 
‘and the obvious advantage of preserving so clear a proof of con- 


tinuity constitute new and powerful arguments in favour of the‘ 


Crown. No change would be made, therefore, in the personality and 
functions of the Sovereign. Presumably the ordinary residence of 
the monarch -would be Great Britain, while in each of the self- 
governing Colonies, or groups of Colonies, the Crown would’ be 
represented by a Governor or Viceroy. 

Next to the Sovereign; exactly as at present, would stand a greater 
or less number of Ministers, each of whom would be at the head of 


one of the great departments of the Empire, such, for example, as; 


Foreign Affairs. Here we are met by the first serious difficulty, viz., 
the delimitation of Imperial and local matters. It has, however, 
been surmounted in the case of the United States, and it may be 
noted for our encouragement that as compared with theirs our position 
is relatively favourable, for in the British Empire there would be 
little conflict either between local and Imperial interests, or between 
those of different sections of the Empire: For example, the State 
Law’ of Virginia might conflict with that ,of Massachusetts or 
. Connecticut, but it is difficult to conceive of trouble arising out of a 
divergence between the local laws of Canada and those of New South 
Wales or the Cape. Nor would there be the same tendency for the 
functions of the Imperial Government to encroach upon those of the 
local authorities which has been exhibited in most federated commu- 
nities ; for when the Imperial Government had been intrusted with 
the business of providing for defence, diplomacy, communication, the 
_ Management.of dependencies, and the finances connected with these 
departments, difference of opinion would rarely arise as to the sphere 
of influence to which its duty extended. 

This naturally leads us to a discussion of the principles which 
would have to be observed in defining the powers of the central 
authority. There would obviously be two choices: (1) to give to the 
central power control over everything that was not reserved for the 
docal, and (2) to hand over to the local everything that was not 
reserved for the central. Adopting the phraseology of the United 
States, the former of these ‘may be defined as the Republican the 
latter as the Democratic method. In the British Empire, owing to 
the ‘simplicity of limitation, the Democrakiu method would, in all 
probability, be adopted. 
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So far, then, ‘the Imperial Government, as projected, would consist 
of the Sovereign and ofthe Ministers appointed by the Crown, with 
powers practically unchanged‘from what they are at present. 

It now becomes necessary to consider the Constitution of the body 
to which, in accord with the principles and practice of the British 
Constitution, the héads of Imperial departments would have to be 
responsible. It is here that the greatest room exists for difference of 
opinion, not only as to the first step to be taken, but also as to the 
ultimate form which should be assumed by the revised Constitution. 
However, on examination, the proposals which have been made under 
this head appear capable of classification as follows :— . 

First, the creation of a revised Privy Council, or new Committee of 
the Privy Council, into which representatives of the Colonies should 
be admitted, and whose opinion skould be consulted on ‘matters of 
Imperial concern. . 

Second, the constitution of a new Imperial- body, which should 
-stand in a certain ascertained relation to the Parliament of the British 
Isles, the Parliament of the Canadian Dominion, and those of the 
other self-governing sections of the Empire. 

Third, the admission of Colonial representatives into the House of 
Lords. 

Fourth, the admission of Colonial representatives into the British ; 
House of Commons. 

Let us examine these in detail. 

The first has the merit of simplicity, for it. sould be done ina 
‘moment by the simple device of giving each of the Agents-General a 
seat in the Privy Council, and then summoning them in company 
with one or perhaps more of the Cabinet Ministers to confer about 
Imperial affairs, thus constituting a body like that which, in the ‘reign 
of Charles IL, dealt with affairs too weighty to be disclosed to the 
whole body of the Council, and ultimately developed into the modern 
Cabinet. The advantage of simplicity is, however, overweighted by 
numerous drawbacks, In the first place, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Colonies would accept such a proposal as an adequate 
satisfaction of their claims. _In the second, supposing that the Cabinet 
` asked the advice of the Colonial Council and then rejected it, would 
` much have been gained towards allaying the irritation which the 
Colonies, or Colony, might feel? Moreover, such a body could never 
commit the Colonies to a financial contribution towards Imperial 
expenses. As a step forward, the immediate creation of a Colonial - 
Council might, however, be carried out with great advantage, and 
might be accepted by the Colonies as an earnest of our desire to make 
a further advance at the earliest timely date, but it cannot be regarded 
as containing the elements of a permanent solution of the gropada of 
< Colonial representation. 
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The second plan is to create, te the purpose of dealing with 
‘Imperial affairs, a new body, constituted on the basis of equal 
representation of all parts of the Empire, to which the Imperial 
Ministry should stand in the same relationship as the British Ministers 
now stand to the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Such a body 
would be, in fact, the Reichstag of thé British Empire. On paper 
such a plan has doubtless much to recommend it, and in outline it 
probably embodies the form which a Federal Constitution for the 
Empire would ultimately assume ; but that is very far from asserting 
that to create such a body de novo would be either possible or wise. 
To do so would be to break with all the traditions of the past. It 
would involve the relegation to a secondary position of the British 
Parliament, which, with all its imperfections, carries with it a prestige 
to which no newly-created body could for centuries ‘pretend, and it 
would involve an act of abnegation on the part of the United Kingdom 
which no responsible statesman would have the hardihood to propose. 
Moreover, it would be contrary to the genius of the British people, 
which ever inclines to modification of its existing materials rather 
than to the adoption of new, and which, even in carrying out the 
most radical changes, loves to believe that it is guided by precedent. 
We may therefore set aside the creation of such a body by legislative 
action, and, as it were at a single stroke, as outside the range of 
practical politics. 

_ Next comes the suggestion that Colonial representatives should be 
admitted to the House of Lords., If the House of Lords is to remain 
as it is at present, the Second Chamber of the United Kingdom, then 
it will never do to add to its functions that of acting as the Grand 
Council of the Empire as well. ‘The two functions are mutually 
destructive, for on the one hand the House of Commons would find 
it intolerable to have its domestic acts reviewed by a body in which - 
the Colonial element was represented, and on the other, the Colonists 
would regard with slight favour a concession which made’ their 

_ members an insignificant minority among a crowd of hereditary 

legislators. Such a plan, too, would do nothing to solve the financial 
question, which here, as elsewhere in our history, is the’key of the 
situation ; for the House of Lords has no power to interfere with the 
taxation of the British Isles, still less to levy contributions from the 
whole Empire for Imperial purposes. It is even doubtful whether 
such thorough-going democrats as our Colonists would consent under 
any circumstances to take their seats in an assembly of peers. “We 
take it, therefore, that without a radical reconstruction of the House 

of Lords its utilisation for the reception of Colonial representatives 
would be out of the question. ` 

‘Supposing, however, that there were a willingness to reconstitute 

the House of Lords with a view to making it into an Imperial 
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Chamber, let us inquire whet such a reconstruction would involve. 
Changes ab least as sweeping as the following would be necessary :— 

(1) The House of Lords would have to be made elective, and so 
many members allotted to the United’ Kingdom, probably upon a 
basis of representation in proportion to population, and so many to 
each of the self-governing Colonies. 

(2) British affairs would have to be withdrawn altogether from the 
cognisance of the new Chamber. 

l (3) The new Chamber would have to be entrusted with the power 
of raising and regulating the expenditure of an’ Imperial revenue sepa- 
rate from the local revenues of the several self-governing communities. 

(4) Ministers of Imperial departments would have to be responsible 
to the newly-constituted Chamber, and not to the House of COTS 
of the United Kingdom. 

Such changes require only to be stated in order to show that 
they would constitute a revolution little less radical and a great deal’ 
more complicated than the creation.of a wholly new body, as proposed 
in the scheme No. 2. f 

It remains to examine the scheme for admitting Colonial represen- 
tatives into the House of Commons. In the first place, it may be 


noted that such a plan would be strictly in accordance with precedent, . 


for -Henry VIII. at the same time when he called members from 
Cheshire and from Wales called them also from Calais, and members 
from Calais sat ‘in the House of Commons, with full rights of 
membership, down to the time when the town was lost to the-English 
Crown. In the second place, it is in accordance with the practice of 
. at least one other Colonial power, for members for Martinique and 
‘Algeria sit in the French House of Deputies. It is in actord, too, 
with the views of Burke, who would have wished to see Colonial 
representatives at Westminster had the conditions of time and space 
rendered such an experiment possible in his day. It seems also to be 
in accord with the wishes of the Prime Minister when he speaks, 


in his letter to Mr. E. W. Beckett, of his earnest desire “that — 


means for attaining these objects (7.c., the objects of the Imperial 
Federation League) may be found by some measures which are 
consistent with our present political constitution.” 

. The first question that arises is the very practical i inquiry whether the 
conditions of travel and-communication have so far-changed -since the 
days of Burke as to make that possible now which was impossible then. 
That is a question rather for Colonial, statesmen than for English- 
men ;.but it may be remarked that since Burke wrote, it has become 
little less wasteful of time and a great deal safer to travel from 
London to’ Sydney than it. was in his day to make the journey 
. from Westminster to Connemara; while it takes less time to get a 
reply ftom New Zealand than it then did from Oxford. We pass 
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on to-the question what changes would be caused in the working 
of our present Parliamentary system by the introduction of Colonial 
representatives into the House of Commons ? 

If the -present scale of representation were maintained, reckon- 
ing the’ population of the United Kingdom at forty millions and 
that. of the self-governing Colonies at ten.millions, the numbers of 
the House of Commons would have to be raised from 670 to 882. 
This would make the basis of representation at one member for every 
sixty thousand inhabitants. In France it'is one for every sixty-five 

_thousand inhabitants, giving a House of Deputies numbering 584; 
and in Germany one for every hundred and eighteen thousand, 
giving a Reichstag of 897 members: in the United States the scale 
is one to every hundred and seventy thousand, giving a House of 
Representatives numbering 356. If the British Empire were repre- 
sented on the same scale ás the United States the House would 
number 294. It appears, therefore, that even on the most liberal 
scale our House of Commons -would not be out ‘of all proportion 
to what other States have found needful and workable; while a 
moderate change in the scale would being its numbers within very 
reasonable proportions. 

- It is not, however, in the number of tho new Hoùse of Commons 
that the chief difficulty in the new arrangement is to be found.. That 
is, after all, a matter either of bricks and mortar or of a change in the 
„size of electoral districts, and could never stand in the way of such a 
reconstruction as was desirable for other reasons. It is the Consti- 
tutional effect of admitting Colonial representatives that presents 
the real difficulty. The cause of this is the fact that the House 
of Commons has to play a double part; on the one hand, it is the 
governing body of the Empire; on .the other, it is the domestic — 
assembly of the United Kingdom. What modifications of practice 
would be needed to enable it under its new conditions’to play both 
parts with success? It would clearly be inadmissible for the 
Colonial representatives to sit and vote upon all affairs as the members: 

' for Calais did in the old days. They would not wish. it and we 

should not allowit. The problem to be solved, therefore, is narrowed 

` down to the discovery of sonie plan by which a distinction could be 
drawn between Imperial and local affairs, the one to be the province 
of the House as a whole, the other of the representatives of the United 
Kingdom. Three methods of dealing with the case present them- 
selves immediately :—(I.) A large extension of the system of local 
government, which should reduce to a minimum, even if it could not 
eventually get rid of, the domestic business of the United Kingdom 

or'of the several sections of it, possibly carrying with it the reduc- 
tion of membership in the Imperial Parliament in exchange for the - 
constitution of a local assembly ; (IL) The free use of the expedient 
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of Grand Committees constituted on the lines of the several sections 
of the United Kingdom ; (III.) The withdrawal of Colonial mem- 
bers when business was in hand which the Speaker defined as 
domestic. In all of these cases the Constitutional crux would lie in 
determining the relations of the heads of departments to the Im- 
perial Parliament, to the localised Parliament or Grand Committee, 
and to one another. It is a problem of enormous difficulty; but 
there is nothing to show that it is insoluble. It might evén turn 
out to. be easier in practice than it appears in anticipation. At any 
rate, it is.a problem ‘well worthy of the attention of statesmen, for its 
solution carries with it the power of utilising the present machinery 

- of government for the purpose of creating a truly Imperial organisa- 
tion ; of carrying the traditions and prestige of the ancient House of 
Commons into another, which with no break of continuity shall take 
up the work of the old; and of carrying out a reorganisation of our 
Constitution which, while fully adapted to our present requirements, 
shall be in the strictest sense a logical development from the history, ` 
of the past. 

These are really the questions which cry aloud for attention and’ 
settlement. They are matters in which no amount of ingenious 
sophistry can relieve those who have assumed the responsibility of 
leadership of the duty of leading. Before the man who can find the 
solution of the problem lies the certainty of a reputation as great as 

. that of Chatham, and probably greater than that of any statesman 
since his day. Is there no one among the politicians of this latter 
day who has alike the courage and the ability to cut the Gordian 
knot? Or is the hour come but not the man? Have all our 
leaders been so long absorbed in studying the whims of the mul- 
titude as the only safe guide of conduct, and been so much more 
intent on party advantage than on preserving the honour of their 
country, that 


t The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action ?” 


CYRIL RANSOME. 


P.S.—Since this article was in type, a challenge has been offered 
to the Imperial ‘Federation League, which cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion. In answer to a deputation which’ waited upon him on June 17, 
to urge the desirability of calling another Colonial Conference at , 
the earliest timely date, Lord Salisbury made the remarkably signifi- 
cant admission that the problem before them involved “ nothing more 
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or lesg than the future of the British Empire”; but, after pointing 
out its difficulties, he went on to. make a suggestion, which is dis- 
tinctly open. to criticism—yviz., that the League should offer a solution 
in the shape of a cui-and-dried plan. The League, on the other hand, 
has always maintained that its natural function was the formation of 
public opinion, and that the production of a definite and final plan 
should be left for the combined statesmanship ofthe Empire. Surely, 
to quote Lord Salisbury’s own words, no body of private individuals 
could claim to bring to its solution not only “ the highest patriotism, 
but also the strongest intellect of our time.” . Patriotism is one thing 
and intelligence is another, and in a “ problem which involves nothing 
less than ‘the future of the British Empire,” we thought we had a 
right to look for guidance to the responsible advisers of the Queen; 

but if it is to have no assistance in this quarter the League may have 


to reconsider its policy in regard to‘ this matter. 
C. R. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE TONIC SOL- FA 
SYSTEM. 


N America,” says Mr., L. A. Russell, of Néw York, in his 
valuable work on “ How to Read Modern Music,” “ there 

has been no new thought or method in sight-singing for the last 
twenty years which cannot be traced more,or less directly to Mr. 
Curwen’s influence.” To those who are acquainted with the manuals of 
sight-singing and of musical theory issued for popular purposes both 
in England and in America during the period referred to, this state- 
ment cannot appear exaggerated. “To Mr. Curwen,” continues Mr. 
Russell, “belongs the credit of revolutionising the methods of teach- 
ing music to the masses.” This assértion also is within the truth. Not 
only are there at the present time several millions of- children and 


adults directly learning-Mr. Curwen’s system, but his ideas and plans . . 


receive in a hundred books the sincere flattery of imitation. It is the 
completion of half a century of this personal and posthumous, influence 
of a musical educationist and reformer that is being celebrated in the 
Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-fa System. 

The musical movement which has now reached these large dimen- 
sions began in a very humble way. It had its origin altogether out-. - 
side the pale of art, in circles of which the musicians of the time 
knew nothing. Mr. Curwen, a young Congregational minister, twenty- 
four years of age, was deeply interested in the training of children— 
intellectual, moral and religious. He knew and felt the power of 
music, and desired to bring it to bear upon the young people with 
‘whom he had to do. -About the year 1839 he set to work at Basing- 
stoke in the ‘usual way to teach his little charges. He assembled a 
class of 200 children for two hours twice a week. He led them with 

“his voice, and by dint of frequent repetition managed to drum into 
their memories a number of tunes. He also explained to them the - 
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theory of the staff, of notes, rests, and clefs. “The practical result was 
not bad. A husbandman told him that the children on their way home 
from school, instead of quarrelling and swearing as they had used to 
do, sang hymns and pleasant songs. But Mr. Curwen found that 


., though the children had learnt, parrot-like, the tunes he had taught 


them, they were not in possession of the power to read music and 
learn new tunes for themselves. This he saw to be the key to the 
position. He was not only an intensely earnest and purposeful man, , 
but was a well-trained educationist. He had been among the first 
batch -of students turned out by University College, London, having 
studied under the eminent'men who formed the first band of professors 
there. With his lovable gentle nature there was thus combinad intel- ` 
lectual power; he was not only naturally attractive to children, but 
had a scientific basis for his art as a teacher. The Basingstoke experi- 
ment dissatisfied him. It was pretty, but it. was not education. 
He devoted ‘himself to the study of music, took private lessons in 


` sight-singing, read theoretical books, and began to gather light. His 


conclusion at this time seems to have been that music was a much 
simpler thing than its notation and theory. Just then Mrs. Reed, 
the mother of the late Sir Charles Reed, lent him a little book, by 
Miss Glover, daughter of a clergyman at Norwich. He threw itaside, — 
exclaiming that it made music more puzzling than ever. But later he 
took up this little work again, and became increasingly interested in. 
it. He tried the method on himself, and: on a little child who lived 
in the same house, with complete success. In a fortnight he found 
himself singing at sight. In the autumn of 1840 Mr. Curwen visited 
Miss Glover’s class at Norwich. She was interested in educational work 
there, and had elaborated-her plans for the purposes of benevolent 
work among the poor. Her class of girls met in a loft in Black 
Boy’s’ Yard, which is now turred into a grocers store. Mr. Curwen 
has described the moment of his entry to this room, when he saw 
one of the girls pointing out the notes on Miss Glover's diagram 
which hung on the wall while the rest of the class sang the.corre- 
sponding sounds. On his way home he exclaimed io the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, who had accompanied him, “ Now, Andrew, I have found a tool 
to work with,” - 

The two points in Miss Glovers plans upon which Mr. Curwen 
seized were these. First, she not only threw the scale into promi- 
nence in teaching, but threw absolute pitch into the background, and 


_ forbade pupils to think of it. Secondly, she used the Sol-fa letters not 


only as auxiliary to the staff, but to form an independent notation. 
For several hundred years the Sol-fa letters, or their initials, had been 
placed against the notes of the staff to-help beginners in singing. 
Miss Glover discovered in her teaching that they not only helped, but 
gave all that was wanted. It was for these two ideas rather than for 
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any details that Mr. Curwen was indebted to Miss Glover. She gave 
him ground to stand upon; the building he erected was his own. 
The most original doctrine of Mr. Curwen’s system-—that we do not 
sing by calculating the distance of one note from another, but by our 
consciousness of the separate and independent character which each 
scale-tone holds in our minds—is entirely his own, and Miss Glover 
always professed a good-humoured disbelief in it. Miss Glovers 
notation he entirely modified, and himself constructed the order of the 
pupil’s progress. The relationship between Miss Glover and Mr. 
Curwen was always cordial, and typical of the public spirit and self 
renunciation of each.. Mr. Curwen invested all his small savings in 
issuing his first book, which: no publisher would take, and which 
several printers declined even to print. For twenty years, he tells us; 
he went on doing the same ‘thing. His books and music yielded a 
small profit, and this he spent in bringing out more books, many of 
which he knew could not be remunerative, but were necessary to help 
his students. Then the tide turned; he began to receive more than 
he spent. But by this time a crowd of editors and publishers had 
begun to avail themselves of the permission which he freely gave to all 
persons to print music in Tonic Sol-fa notation, and Mr. Curwen found 
himself oneamong several -competitors for the sale of Tonic Sol-fa books. 
The profits of his books, even up to the end of his life, were never large. 
` The proceeds of his first book, he tells us, he sent to’ Miss Glover, who 
returned them, with a friendly letter.. After that he made repeated 
attempts, always unsuccessful, to get her to share in the results of the - 
work which she had inspired. ` He managed to get a photograph of 
, her taken, but his proposal for the painting of her portrait she steadily - 
resisted. Miss Glover, naturally enough, did not -consider Mr. ` 
Curwen’s development of her plans an improvement on them, though 
she expressed her views on this subject in the most friendly 'way. ` 
Mr. Curwen tried twice to obtain her consent to the republication of 
her book, which had long been out of print, in order that the original 
on which he had built might be before the public. Once he par- 
tially succeeded, but Miss Glover changed her mind and withdrew her 
consent, after a few pages had been put in type. Two months 
before her death, in 1867, Mr. Curwen saw her at Hereford. “ You 
not only do me justice,” she said, ‘‘ but. you try to make me famous.” 
In 1873 he renewed his-attempt to get the book reprinted, but Miss 
‘ Glover’s surviving sister withheld her consent, saying: “ May its off- 
shoot long survive all competitors.” Mr. Curwen, before his death, | 
had an oil painting of Miss Glover produced, which now hangs at, 
the Tonic Sol-fa College. These details show the' excellent spirit 
which animated the twin founders of the Tonic Sol-fa movement, 
In the ten years between 1835 and 1845 there had been several 
spirited and for a time successful efforts at popular musical training. 
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It was a period when the nation was waking to a sense of its duties 
in education. The rise of the industrial class had brought the need 
of recreation, and the disturbed state of Europe made statesmen 
favour anything which would promote content and public order. 

Among the first workers of the kind was Mr. Waite, a congregational 
minister who, though blind, was a man of attractive and energetic 
‘ways. His work consisted in training congregations to sing hymns 
and psalm tunes. The practice was confined to well-known tunes, 
and took place in the church, with Mr. Waite, as conductor, in the 
pulpit. The building would be packed with people, all with tune- 
books in their ‘hands, grouped according to the part they sang— 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass. Scattered among each part there . 

would be a number of leaders, whose confident singing helped those 
around. The impressiveness of the mass of simple harmony evolved _ 
. from a part-singing congregation in this way can never be forgotten. 
The momentary effect was overwhelming. But when the members of | 
` Mr. Waite’s classes went home and re-assembled on Sunday in small 
chapels, they found that they had lost their powers. No individual 
instruction had been given; they had heen carried along by the- 
impulse of the moment and the help of leading voices. Mr. Waite’s 
classes did but little more than afford a momentary glimpse of what 
congregational singing might become with proper teaching. 

. Next to Waite came Joseph Mainzer, a German, who travelled 
far and wide in England and Scotland teaching sight-singing, founded 
`- the Musical Times, and by dint of his musicianship and tuneful exer- 

cises left a most pleasant impression. He used the fixed Do, and this 

was no doubt the chief reason why he left no followers when he died. 

The movement which made the’ greatest impression at this time 
was that inaugurated by John Hullah. The excitement created by ' 
his monster classes at Exeter Hall was immense. Thomas Hood 
called it a “ Hullahbaloo.” There are old people who still recall with 

‘enthusiasm the sight-of 2,000 pupils filling the body of the hall, the 
platform being occupied with visitors, Mr. Hullah, spare and alert’ in 
form and manner, suave and decisive, an enthusiast and a born teacher, 
being the centre of interest. I have been told by old pupils that 
among the visitors to these classes might occasionally be seen Queen 

Adelaide and the Duke of Wellington, with many lesser social stars, 

Musicians travelled up from the provinces to receive Mr. Hullah’s 

imprimatur, and when they returned, formed classes in all the Prgeipa 

towns. The furore was indeed great. 

The good that Mr. Hullah did was in spreading the sea: that 
every one may learn to’ sing, and in making music a popular study. 
His system—in so far as there is anything distinctive in it—did not 
last long: About half his book is in Key ©, and up to this point his 
pupils did well. But he adopted the fixed Do, and it was therefore 
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on leaving Key C that the difficulties of his singers began. I have 
myself investigated thé effect of using the fixed Do in all parts of 
Europe, and everywhere this has been my experience. “I examine,” 
says Mr. Barnby, “700 singers a year, and my experience is that the 
movable Doists are safe in any key; while the fixed Doists are safe 
only in Key O.” - “Tf you want to get at musical truth,” says Dr. 
E. H. Turpin, ‘“‘ you must get at the scale. It is as reasonable to 
‘expect the earth to control the sun as pitch to control the scale.” 
The adoption of the fixed Do, said Sir John Herschel, “is the greatest 
retrograde step ever taken in teaching music or any other branch of 
knowledge.” Thus the Hullah system, containing as it did an educa- 
tional falsehood, was bound to fail. Mr. Hullah has left no organisa- 
tion, and the fixed Do is less used than ever for popular purposes. 
Several years ago-the Education Department gave up tabulating the 
schools that use this system, I suppose because they were not sufi- 
ciently numerous to be worth notice. The fixed Do is still a good 
deal taught in middle-class schools, which are notoriously behind the 
public elementary schools in singing. Mr. Hullah’s most valuabie 
service was rendered in preaching the doctrine of “singing for the 
million,” and in broadening and kindling the musical eapEEeons of 
the country. 

A comparison - between the methods adopted by Mr. Hallah and 
Mr. Curwen for propagating their system is instructive. The two 
movements began almost at the same time. It was in December 1840 
that Mr. Hullah called his first conference, and made his first speech 
in favour of the Wilhem method, and it was about the same date that 
Mr. Curwen journeyed to Norwich and became acquainted with Miss 
Glover. The two men started differently; Mr. Hullah borrowed . 
from Wilhem a complete system; Mr. Curwen experimented quietly 
for several years. Mr. Hullah began by addressing himself to-political- 
and social leaders, and got the authority of the Committee of Council 
on Education for his book. When London was ablaze with the Hullah 
classes, Mr. Curwen was tentatively teaching Sunday-school children 
at Reading; and it was not until fourteen years later, when the first 
children’s concert was held at the' Crystal Palace, that Tonic Sol-fa 
got to the ear of the’ country, and stepped into public importance. 
The two musical apostles were curiously unlike in acquirements and 
‘tastes. As a modern linguist, as a practical musician, in his know- 
ledge of art generally, Mr. Hullah was superior, while Mr. Curwen 
had the advantage of a college education, which included several years 
of mental discipline, Both men were singularly attractive to their 
pupils. But it was as popular leaders and organisers that Mr. Hullah 
‘and Mr. Curwen. showed the greatest divergence. Mr. Hullah’s 
nature was iigh-strung, and at rest only among his equals in culture 
and refinement. He abhorred the crowd. To accompany an ordinary . 
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amateur in a song was penance to his sensitive ear. If. Mr. Hùllah 
was an aristocrat—using the word in its pure meaning—Mr. Curwen 
was a democrat, happiest among the -people, at home with children 
and the simplest folk, undisturbed by conceit or want of breeding, 
content to listen to bad music if he thought that there was moral good 
behind it and that he could show people how to make it better. Mr. 
Hullah’s fastidiousness prevented him from being a good organiser. 
He was not cut out for going among people, -studying them, en- 
couraging them, and forming them into associations.’ His books were, 
in treatment, rather above the popular level, while Mr. Curwen had a 
great power of simple exposition, and ie se himself to the uncultured 
and slow. 

The special event which the Jubilee I this month are to 
commemorate is the commission which Mr. Curwen received :at a con- 
ference of Sunday-school teachers at Hull in 1841. Much was said at 
this meeting as to the difficulties of securing good and hearty singing in 
school and congregation. Wonder had beén expressed that an art which, 
in the word of God, is so clearly demanded of all, should be really so com- 
plex and so difficult of attainment. Mr. Curwen replied that he did not 
believe it could be so, and that music was easy if we did but understand 
the way. He described what he had just seen at Norwich. It was 
agreed that the method must be easy, for the people have little time ; 
cheap, for many are poor; and true, because truth prevails. After 
a little more discussion a resolution was passed charging Mr. Curwen, 
as a young minister, to find ont the simplest way of teaching music, 
and get it into use. .The chairman, a minister, charged him very 
solemnly, and he accepted the charge. It is interesting. to notice 
how little of chance and how much of design there was in the trend 
of Mr. Curwen’s life. 

In 1844 he settled as Congregational minister at Plaistow. He 
tells us that for years his sense of duty as a minister led him to keep 
down his music mission, He put his church, his day-school, and his 
Sunday-school before it. He got up early, and studied music, and 
wrote his books about it from 6 to.8 a.m. His first course of lessons 
had been’ published in the Independent Magazine in 1841. These 
lessons were improved and re-issued in “ Singing for Schools and Con- 
gregations” in 1843, which was Mr. Curwen’s first book on his system. 
The Home. and Colonial School Society’ adopted the book in their 
College in Gray’s Inn Road, and Mrs. Stapleton, the first teacher 
enlisted by Mr. Curwen, was engaged there as teacher. After a few 
years, however, this College was put under Government, and the 
Government singing system (Mr. Hullah’s) was perforce adopted. 
Mr.'Curwen speaks of the discouragements this change occasioned, 
An enlarged edition of his book had been issued in 1848, and later 
the system received impetus from the series of articles on it which, 
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Mr. Curwen wrote, at the request of Mr. Cassell, for “ Cassell’s Popular 
Educator.” The enormous circulation of this work, and its circula- 
tion among the very people whom Mr. Curwen wished to reach, was 
most opportune. 

For the first band of Tonic Sol-fa teachers were men whom the 
. standards of the musical world would scarcely recognise. They were 
‘schoolmasters, tradesmen, clerks, and worked entirely for the love of 
the thing. Nearly all of them had tried the Hullah method, and 
found it'wanting, and they thus discovered a double pleasure in the 
success of Tonic Sol-fa. Mr. Hullah took great pains to qualify his 
teachers. They had to go through a course of personal lessons 
from him, and to pass a severe examination. Mr. Curwen adopted 
the opposite policy, of encouraging every one to “ hang up a modulator 
and begin to teach,” keeping their own knowledge a little in advance 
of the class. As music was to him merely a handmaid of the 
Church, the Sunday and day, school, the Band of Hope, the family 
circle, it was of much greater importance, that it should be taught 
widely than that the standard of teaching should be high. He knew 
that among the teachers thus encouraged to begin the fittest would 
survive. After pursuing this policy for twenty years Mr. Curwen 
faced to the right about; he announced that this wholesale scattering 
of seed had gone on long enough, and that in future he should devote 
his energies to training teachers, improving their musicianship and 
taste. or a long time he ceased to travel about delivering lectures 
as before, but held instead teachers’ conventions, and spent his time in 
writing books. 

The first gathering of pupils of the Tonic Sol-fa system was held in 
.@ small room in Jewin Crescent, Aldersgate Street, on September 10, 
1850. The Tonie Sol-fa Reporter, promising only an ocoasional ; 
appearance, came out in 1851. The second gathering of Tonic 
-Sol-faists was held in September 1852 at Plaistow, and was attended 
“by 200 persons. In 1853 the Tonic Sol-fa ‘Association was formed. 
_ Estimates of the number of pupils were ‘made as follows : 


18538 2,000 .. 1862 141,000 
1856 ' 20,000 ove 1863 186,000 


1858 65,000 ase 1872 |_| 815,000 


In 1855 the first difficult piece of music, Romberg’s “ Tay of the 
Bell,’ was published in Tonic Sol-fa, and the same year Mr. Curwen 
paid his first visit to Scotland, where the system rapidly became 
universal. In 1857 occurred the first children’s concert in the Handel’ 
Orchestra at the Crystal Palace, an event which was noticed in almost 
every newspaper at home and in the colonies. Thirty thousand people 
attended—a larger number than had ever before been attracted in 
this country to a musical performance. Year after year there 
followed meetings for the promotion of congregational singing in >` 
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Finsbury Chapel, and in 1860, 1861, and 1862, besides the children’s 
concerts there were adult concerts, with choral competitions at the 
‘Crystal Palace. Meanwhile the lessons of the “ Popular Educator ” 
and of Mr, Curwen’s books had reached scores of provincial towns, 
and teachers, humble often in station, but always enthusiastic, and 
generally impelled by a spiritual motive, had started classes among 
their neighbours, and at the churches to which they belonged. In 
1863 Mr. Curwen organised an educational and examining body called 
4‘ The Tonic Sol-fa School,” whch was afterwards incorporated as the 
Tonic Sol-fa College, and still perpetuates his life-work by training 
teachers and granting certificates. The impression may have been 
conveyed by what I have said about Mr. Curwen’s policy of setting 
very one to teach that he was satisfied with shallow and fitful work. 
Far from it. He was a martinet in education, and desperate in his 
thoroughness. From the first he used a graded series of examinations, 
‘the lower ones to sort the pupils for teaching purposes, the higher 
ones to afford public standards of attainment for students and teachers.’ 
He stood out for these examinations with relentless pertinacity, and 
for several years denied himself the pleasure of attending the 
children’s concerts at the Crystal Palace, because the elementary certi- 
ficate was not made a condition of admission to the choir. The Tonic 
Sol-fa College now grants about 25,000 certificates of all kinds during 
the year. 

In 1867 there were several: forward movements. A Tonic Sol-fa 
choir went to the Paris Exhibition, and competing against the leading 
choirs of France and Belgium, obtained a prize of equality with the 
first choir.- The conductor was Mr. Joseph Proudman, a man of ex- 
traordinary gifts as a trainer, whose death during the last few weeks 
has been so widely lamented, The other event of the year was the bold 
experiment of a public test in sight-singing at the Crystal Palace, 
when four thousand adults read off in perfect time and tune an anthem 
composed for the occasion by Sir George Macfarren. 

Largely as the system had been employed in schools, there was no 
grant for it, and in 1869 Mr. Curwen headed a deputation to Mr. 
W. E. Forster, the result of which was that the Government decided 
to accept the system on the same terms as would from time to time be 
applicable to the staff notation. Thus, after thirty years’ labour came 
the official recognition which Mr. Hullah had secured at the outset for 
his untried system. “How much more healthy the process that Tonic 
Sol-fa had gone through! Meanwhile, Mr. Curwen had devoted him- 
self to writing books on harmony, adapting his system to all the 
various instruments, and studying the physiology of the voice. His’ 
students had begun to win honours at examinations in the ordinary ` 
notation. Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools began to praise the 
results of the system in the Education Blue Book. The Tonic Sol-fa 
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College was incofporated, ‘and Mr. Curwen entered on a campaign by 
which he raised £4780 for the various purposes of the College. ‘When 
the system was attacked in 1880, and it was sought to drive it out of 
the schools, several hundreds of the leading musicians of the country 
signed a memorial in its favour. ` They had witnessed its results, 'and 


these had removed their scruples-and turned them from opponents to 


supporters. Mr. Hullah, whose conscientiousness no one doubts, re- 
newed the attack in 1882, but with no better results. : E 
The .present , condition of the system is briefly this: The atest 
‘returns of the Education Department, but a few weeks old, show. ane 
following results for the three kingdoms :— 


Average number of children in inspected schools : 4,230,607 
Of these are taught to sing . : ‘ . « 4,210,678 °°‘ 
The last number is apportioned thus: i 
i Number taught to sing by ear A : . 1,824,027 
Number taught to sing by note . š . ; . 2,886,651 
The last number again is divisible thus: 
Number taught Tonic Sol-fa . : ; 2,509,567 . 
Number taught staff, both, and other “notations . í 377,084, 


Thus, seven children pass in Tonic Sol-fa for one ixi staff and ‘other 
systems. In 1888 there were 591,979 children who earned the grant 
for Tonic Sol-fa; in 1890 there were nearly four times as many, ‘the 
increase being ‘nearly two millions of children. — ate 

This shows the work in schools; there are adult pupils and’ ex- 
scholars to account for as well, besides thousands of choralists who 
have passed the elementary stage. Bearing all these in mind, we 
shall not exaggerate if we fix the number of persons studying the 
system, or using the notation, or singing from the old notation by 
dint of Tonic Sol-fa training, at six millions. 


But'after all the literature is the best evidence of the spread of 


the notation. Every type-founder who deals in music type now: keeps 


a Tonic Sol-fa fount; every music printer, and many printers who: 


have no ordinary music type, produce oratorios, anthems, part songs, 
and children’s pieces in the letters. The London music publishers 


G 


nearly all issue Tonic Sol-fa editions, and this merely in obedience to. 


the public demand. The well-known firm of Novello has published 
9000-pages of Tonic Sol-fa music. Choral music of the highest type 
flourishes now better in Britain than in any country in the world, 
This is not insular pride ; it is the testimony of Gounod, Dvorak, and 
such critics as Dr. Otto Lessmann, of the Allgemeine Deutsche’ Musik- 


Zeitung. My own observations, conducted with mirfuteness in America ° 
‘and: in all the European countries, point to the same conclusion:::'The > 
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reason for this excellence must be largely found in the discipline of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system, which has made our singers certain of attack 
and sure of intonation.. 

One feature of the movement led by Mr. Curwen deserves praise 
in these days. It was always a self-supported movement. It arose 
out of the people themselves instead of being projected upon them, 
’ and their own sense of its value led them to keep it going. A few 
years ago a leading member of the People’s Entertainment Society 
came to the Crystal Palace to distribute the prizes in our choir com- 
petitions, As she looked upon the thousands of singers before her 
she said to me, ‘“ However do you manage to support these classes ?” 
“Oh,” I replied, “they support themselves.” Mr. Curwen himself, 
though for years he made great sacrifices for the movement, never 
sent round the hat, I suppose that no movement which has reached 
the dimensions of Tonic Sol-fa ever numbered among its active sup- 
porters so few of the rich and wealthy. At the present time I could 
use, most fruitfully, contributions towards bursaries to enable young 
music-teachers to attend our yearly normal class in London, but I 
have the utmost difficulty in getting them. 

Tonic Sol-fa has now spread to all parts of the world, and is 
accepted by all sorts and conditions of people. The Universities 
Mission in Central Africa ‘print our notation excellently. In America 
several text-books have appeared. At Toronto and Montreal it is in 
all the schools. The Kaffirs in South Africa have taken to it greatly. 
It has been taught on the Nile, and instructions have been printed in 
Arabic. A Chinese modulator has been produced in several parts of 
the Empire. In Madagascar out of 1100 schools 85 per cent. teach 
Tonic Sol-fa. In all our Australian colonies it is known, and in 
most of them it is officially recognised in the schools. It is taught 
in Japan and Nova Scotia, and in the training ships of our own Royal 
Navy. The students of the Church Missionary College at Islington 
and of the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary College at Richmond have 
learnt it for years, and carried it to every part of the globe. The 
Rev. J. W. Handford is teaching it to the Sioux Indians in South 
“Dakota. The Roman Catholics like the notation because it fits in so 
well with the Gregorian system; the Jewish Rabbis use it to help 
them in their inflected reading of the Scriptures. In short its truth 
and simplicity have caused it to penetrate everywhere. ` 

If the musical appreciation of a country is to be developed we 
must work on the lines of Mr. Curwen, and seek first to spread far 
and wide the elements of musical practice. We must begin at the 
bottom. A Roman Catholic organist from Dublin speaking to me on 
this point the other day said that in teaching the elements of singing 
he found Presbyterians much more promising musical material than 
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Roman Catholics. He considered that it was the congregational 
singing that made the difference. I was surprised, because congrega- 
tional singing in many Presbyterian churches. is of the rudest kind, 
while we all know how much the Roman Catholic Church does in the 
way of gorgeous music. “ That,” said my friend, “ does not count. 
Our people listen to the music, but do not take part in it. You may 
set a fine breakfast before yourself, but until’ you eat it you do not 
begin to gain nourishment or strength.” And he considered that the 
simple and imperfect attempt to join in. Presbyterian church song 
week by week did more to train the voice and ear than all the 
listening to good music in Roman Catholic’ churches. ‘Other writers 
have borne the same testimony. “Jt is more important from an in- 
tellectual point of view,” says Mr. P. G. Hamerton, “that art should 
be understood by the many than dexterously practised by the few.” 
And the late Mr. Edmund Gurney, remarking on the work of the 
People’s Concert Society, said that it was an excellent thing for West- 
enders to go to sing or play to East-enders, but that, “for a‘revela- 
tion, of the musical possibilities of the people we must look to those 
who are establishing and teaching popular elementary music classes.” 
The Royal College of Music and similar institutions adopt the. plan 
of working from the top. Valuable and necessary as is their work 
in national musical growth, it can only follow and be made possible 
by the work of popular musical education. The people must reach . 
upwards if they are to catch the fruit that is handed down to them. 
In conversation with one of the officials of the Royal College of Music 
lately I dwelt on these points—the training of the performers and 
the training of the listeners. “Of the two,” he said, “the training 
of the listeners is the -more important.” 

To the ordinary publicist music does not count among the forces 


` that make for progress. It is not knowledge; it is not handicraft ; 


it is not a “ bread-and-butter subject.” It is a thing to be spoken 
of in an amiable way, but to be set on one side in the serious purpose 
of political and social regeneration. At the best music is a harmless 
form of inanity, good for those who have time, or who want to fill 
vacant minds. i 

The musician’s reply to this has been often given, but it is ably 
reiterated in an address which comes to hand as I write, delivered 
from the new’ chair of music at the University of Melbourne by Mr. 


“Marshall Hall. Music, as Mr. Hall insists, is an idealised language 


of the emotions, capable of arousing, purifying, and sustaining these. 
The emotions are the backbone of life. Man is not what he knows, 
but what he feels; his emotions are a part of his physical being, to 
be guided into right or wrong channels; active agents for good or 
evil, possible to deprave,.but -impossible to suppress. The world 
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suffers not from too much emotion, but ‘from too little. The ideal 
man is one whose emotions are strong, trained to flow in the right 
channels, and equals of, not slaves to his will. Music possesses 
unexampled power to ‘stimulate and control our emotions. Hence 
the place of the popular musical educationist among national bene- 
factors. a 

To scatter a love of music broadcast, to open the gates of 
musical life to the masses, is to tame and humanise, to increase the 
store of national self-control, to lift and purify the national current: 
of feeling. 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


THE “APOLOGY” OF ARISTIDES. 


HE last twenty years have been a period of surprises for the 

learned world, whether secular or ecclesiastical. The discoveries 
of Nitria half a century ago have been far surpassed bythe mass of 
ancient literature brought to light in the complete “ Epistles of Clement 
of Rome,” the “ Diatessaron” of Tatian, the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” and in the enormous find of the Fayim manuscripts which 
have shed much light on history, pre-Christian and post-Christian, 
on literature ecclesiastical and classical alike. While yet men have 
not ceased to discuss the character and bearings of the last important 
discovery in the regions of early Christian literature, the “ Teaching of 
the ‘Twelve Apostles,” there comes yet another work from the same 
interesting period, the ‘‘ Apology” of Aristides, known indeed to us by 
the brief notice bestowed upon it in the History of Eusebius, 
but of whose recovery from the dust and wreckage of ages we well- 
nigh despaired. This fresh find in the regions of sub-Apostolic 
literature we owe to the energy and enthusiasm of Professor Rendel 
Harris, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, who unearthed the docu- 
ment in the convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, while its 
publication is due to the University of Cambridge—of which Pro- 
fessor Harris is a member—which is now producing at the University 
Press, under the editorship of Mr. J. A. Robinson of Christ’s College, 
a series of “Texts and Studies,” modelled after the well-known 
“ Texte und Untersuchungen,” of Messrs. Gebhardt and Harnack 
in Germany. To this edition of the text of Aristides we shall here- 
after return, merely saying now that this new venture has been most 
fortunate in securing such a precious relic of antiquity for its opening 
number, that the work has been, edited in a careful and a critical 
manner, and is well worth the moderate price at which it is sold. Let, 
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us now recount the story of the lost “Apology ” of Aristides as it was 
known to ecclesiastical historians till the month of May last. 

‘St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians tells his readers 
that “ not many wise men after the flesh ” were called amongst the 
original Christians, The literature of the Apostolic fathers bears out 
this earliest testimony. The writings of Clement of Rome, of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, and of Hermas, were the productions of men 
anxious for edification, and desirous to do good to their fellow- 
Christians, but they do not bear traces of any philosophic culture, and 
give us no hints as to the methods in which the Apostolic Church waged 
war upon Paganism. The second century was essentially an age of 
philosophers. Philosophy in the person of the Emperors ascended the 
throne of the Czesars, and Hadrian’s devotion to Greek literature 
and philosophy offered to the Church an opportunity of which she 
gladly availed herself. God had prepared instruments, too, suitable 
for the crisis. In St. Paul’s day philosophers may have put aside the 
new views he propounded, but sixty years later it was different, and 
the Church in its process of perpetual growth included in the first 
half of the second century many men like Justin Martyr who had 
enjoyed the advantage of a thorough training in Greek philosophy, 
and even continued as' Christians to wear the philosopher’s robe. The 
works of the philosophic Apologists of the second century have been 
collected together and published in nine volumes by Otto, a well- 
known German scholar of our own day, who has made the production 
of the Corpus Apologetarwm his great life-work. There we have 
collected together the works of . Justin, Tatian, Melito, Theophilus, 
`” Hermias, Athenagoras, and the fragments of several others in the 
original Greek, with a Latin version and copious notes. The works 
of Justin are the best known of all, and have much exercised the 
minds of the friends and foes of the Christian cause, specially as they 
have been hitherto the oldest extant documents known to have been 
expressly written in defence of the Christian faith.. That position 
they, however, no longer hold since the latest discovery has come to 
light. Let: us then inquire what is known about Aristides from 
ancient authorities, and what has been his fate. Eusebius in the 
third chapter of the Fourth Book of his History, when telling of the 
reign of the Emperor Hadrian and the fortunes of the Church at that 
period, thus describes the earliest authors who wrote, in defence of 
Christianity : “Quadratus haying composed a discourse, addressed it 
to Ælius Adrianus as an apology for the religion we profess, because 
certain wicked persons attempted to harass our friends. The-work is 
still in the hands of many.of the brethren, as also in our own, from 
which any one may see clear proof, both of the understanding of the 
man and of his Apostolic soundness.” Eusebius then goes on to give 
an extract from this “ Apology” of Quadratus, embodying all that we 
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now know about it, and so he continues: ‘ This same man (Quadratus) 
shows the antiquity of the age in which he lived by the words’ of his. 
narrative : ‘The deeds of our Saviour,’ says he, ‘were always before 
you, for they were true; those that were healed, those that were 
raised from the dead, who were seen, not only when healed, and when 
raised, but were always present. They remained for a long time, not 
only whilst our Lord was on earth, but likewise when He was 
removed. So that some of them have also arrived to our own times.’ 
Such was Quadratus.” I have already said that this is almost all 
we know as yet of Quadratus, whose “ Apology” would.be a still more 
precious find than that of Aristides, because it apparently went into 
the- details of the Gospel story, and was an exposition of the 
faith “for the benefit of cultured Pagans. Quadratus was a 
disciple of the Apostles, and was one of the earliest bishops of Athens, 
having succeeded Publius, who suffered death for Christ about the 
125 a.D. The many ancient finds which have already come to ‘light 
encourage us to hope that the “ Apology ” of Quadratus may soon be 
recovered. It was known and quoted, as we learn from the learned 
Greek patriarch, Photius, about the year 600, and donbtless still lies 
hidden in the libraries of some Syrian .or Armenian monasteries. 
Eusebius, after noticing Quadratus, then proceeds to treat of Aristides 
as follows: “ Aristides also, a man faithfully devoted to the religion ` 
.We profess, like Quadratus, has left behind him a defence of the faith, 
addressed to Adrian. This work is also preserved by a great number 
even to the present day.” He gives us, however, no hint as to the 
character of the “ Apology ” or the topics treated therein. St. Jerome 
gives us some more information upon this subject in his charming 
Epistles, and in his valuable treatise, ‘‘ On Illustrious Men,” where 
he ‘tells us that Aristides was an Athenian philosopher; that he 
retained his philosopher's garb after his conversion’; that he composed . 
his “ Apology ” making a large use of the ancient philosophers; that 
Justin Martyr imitated his “ Apology ” in after-times, and that it was 
still extant in St. Jerome’s day. After this notice, the’ “ Apology ” 
practically disappeared. There are brief notices of it ‘in medigval' 
martyrologies, as in Usuard and Ado; while again, in the seventeenth 
century, there were rumours that it survived in the library of a Greek 
monastery, some few miles from Athens; but Spon, the eminent ' 
French traveller of that age, sought it ‘there in vain. Since that 
time men have almost despaired of its recovery. 

’ The first faint suggestion that the work of Aristides still survived 
came to us from Armenian literature and Armenian students. It is 
now known to the general public that the celebrated “ Diatessaron ” of 
Tatian, which has done so much to confirm the canonical position and 
authority of the Gospels, came to us from the same distant region. 
The Mechitarite convent of St. Lazarus, at Venice, contains a learned 
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body of Armenian monks, who devote themselves to literary work in ` 
connection with their own country and its language. Fifty years ago 
they printed the ‘‘ Diatessaron” in Armenian, though it was not till 

. twelve years ago that it became known, through a Latin translation, to 
Western scholars. Thirteen years ago the same Mechitarite convent 
startled the learned world by publishing from the Armenian a sermon 
by Aristides of Athens, upon the penitent thief, and a small portion 
of the “ Apology ” which he presented to the Emperor Hadrian. M. ' 
Renan was just then issuing one of his brilliant works on the history 
of early Christianity, and he scoffed at the alleged fragment of the 
“ Apology,” pointing out that it contained theological terms and phrases 
which were utterly unknown till the fourth century atleast. Renan’s 
opinion was at that time ably combated and refuted by a Jesuit 
writer in the Revue des Questions Historiques, but Renan’s authority 
carried the day for the time, and the fragment was regarded as a late 
forgery, though accurately answering to St. Jerome's description, 
“ being composed of the opinions of the philosophers.”* But in 
such matters it is best never to prophesy till one knows. Renan 
scoffed at the fragment produced by the Armenian monks, but now 
Harris's version’ of the whole “ Apology,” ,” derived from the Syriac, comes 
to light. It is substantially the same as the Armenian fragment, but 
does not contain the theological terms on which Renan based his rejec- 
tion of the document ; and not only so, but also perfectly explains how 
these late terms and phrases found an entrance into the text, showing 
that the translators into Armenian and Syriac took copious liberties 
with their authors, introducing the theological’ phraseology peculiar to 
their own age and time. After the Mechitarite fragment discovered 
in Armenia, some thirteen years ago, nothing further was heard of 
Aristides till Professor Harris found his Syriac version. 

Here let us make a brief digression to explain a difficulty which 
may strike some readers. How is it that the Armenian and 
the Syriac languages preserve these documents, the “ Diatessaron ” 
and the “ Apology” of Aristides, and other early Christian pro- 
ductions? Should we not rather expect to find them in Greek, the 
language in which they were originally composed? Hereby hangs 
a tale of great and eyen romantic interest for the world of clas- 
sical as well as sacred literature. Mesrobes was a learned and able 
patriarch of Armenia about the year 400 a.D. Armenia had then 
been Christian for more than a century. St. Mesrobes was, as we 
might describe him in modern phrase, an ardent Armenian Home 
Ruler. From the time of the conversion of Armenia his native land 
had been held in thraldom by the Syriac Church and the Syriac 


= Aristides philosophus, vir eloquentissimus, eidem principi (Hadriano) Apolo- 
geticum pro Ohiistianis obtulit contextum philosophorum séntentiis, quem imitatus 
postea Justinus, et ipse philosophus. Cf. Routh's “ Reliquiz, ’ i. 76. 
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tongue, a knowledge of which was absolutely necessary for Holy 
Orders, simply because’ Armenia had no home literature—no, not 
even the basis of one, for it did not possess an alphabet. Mesrobes 
therefore invented an alphabet, established schools, and then sent a 
brilliant band of young Armenians, including his own néphew, the 
famous Moses Khorenensis, to the chief literary centres of the time, to 
Edessa, to Constantinople, to Athens, and even to Rome—instructing 
them to translate into Armenian all the treasures of sacred and 
classical literature. The results of this wise action are now coming 
to light for our benefit. During the last half-century French scholars 
have largely devoted themselves to the study of the remains of classical 
antiquity preserved in Armenia, and the great series of “ Fragments 
of the Greek Historians,” edited by Victor Langlois, has shown for 
many years the diligence and judgment displayed by the pupils of 
St. Mesrobes, as they laboured to create a literature for their native 
land. 

But they dealt not merely with classical literature; they took an 
active interest in sacred theology, and copied diligently all the records 
of primitive Christian antiquity. Armenia has steadily preserved its 
Christian faith since those early days. It has been fiercely assaulted 
by the system of Zoroaster from the Persian:side, and by Mahomet- 
anism on the part of the Turk, but still it has held fast to Christianity, 
and ‘with its Christianity has preserved its Christian literature till 
modern scholars have had time to rediscover its treasures and reproduce 
them, as in the case of this “Apology,” with all its wondrous witness to 
Christian truth and Christian tradition. And as it has been with 
Armenian so has it’ been with Syriac. The language has remained 
unchanged during the last fifteen hundred years. Mahometanism has 
indeed spread itself over the land where the Cross once reigned 
supreme. But the Mahometans have respected the monasteries and 
their inhabitants as men devoted to the service of God, and -hence it 
is that we are now looking to the libraries of monasteries buried amid 
the depths of Syrian deserts and Armenian mountains for the recovery 
of the most aricient documents touching the Christian faith. 

And now we come to the document itself which has evoked this 
article. Mr. Rendel Harris discovered it in a Syriac version, a trans- 
lation from the Greek original which was presented in the year 125 to the 
Emperor Hadrian at Athens. The Emperor had gone thither for the 
double purpose of gratifying his taste in Greek philosophy and of par- 

` ticipating in the Eleusinian mysteries, which then served.in some 
degree to respond to the longings of the human spirit after that which is 
divine and unseen. Let us, then, give a brief analysis of the earliest 
“ Apology” known to have been written in defence of Christianity. 
The Armenian fragment published by the Mechitarite fathers turns 
‘out to be a true specimen of it, accurately answering to St, Jerome’s 
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denoription ‘of the: work as “woven out'of the opani of the PREC: 
sophers.” The treatise begins thus: '. noe 


“The Apology which Aristides the philosopher made ‘beforé Hadrian the 
King concerning the worship of God: I, O King, by the grace of God came 
into this world:.and having contemplated the heavens and the earth and 
the seas, and beheld the sun and the rest of the orderly creation, I was 
amazed at the arrangement of the world; and I comprehended that the 
world and all that is therein: are moved by the’ impulse of another, and I 
understood that He that moveth them is God, who-is hidden in them and 
concealed from them ; and this is well known that that which moveth is 
more powerful than that which is moved. And that I should investigate 
concerning this mover of all, as to how He exists—for this is evident to 
me, for He is incomprehensible i in His nature—and that I should dispute 
concerning thé steadfastness of His government, so. as to comprehend it 
fully, is not profitable for me; for no one is able perfectly to comprehend 
it. ButI say concerning the mover of the world, that He is God of all, 
who made all for the sake of man; and it is evident to me that this is 
expedient, that one should fear God ‘and not grieve man. Now, I say that 
God is not begotten, not made; a constant nature, without beginning and 
, without end; immortal, complete, and incomprehensible; and in, saying 

that He is complete I mean this—that there is no deficiency i in Him, and 
He stands in need of nought, but everything stands in need of Him: 
and in saying that He is without beginning I mean this—that everything: 
which has a beginning has also an end, and that which has an end.is dis-' 
soluble. He has no name, for everything which has a name is ‘associated 
with the created; He has no likeness, nor composition of members, for he. 
who possesses this is associated with things fashioned. He is not made, nor 
is he male or female. The heavens do not contain Him, but the heavens, 
and all things visible and invisible, are contained in Him. Adversary he 
has none, for.there is none that is, more powerful than He. Anger aùd 
wrath He possesses not, for there is nothing that can stand against Him, 
Error and forgetfulness are not in His nature, for He is altogether wisdom ` 
‘and understanding, and in Him consists all that consists. He asks no sacri- 
fice and no libation, nor any of the things that are visible : He asks not 
anything from any one, but all ask from Him.” 


Such is thé-formal statement of his own belief as to God’struenature. 
He then gives a brief outline of Christian doctrine as follows, laying 
down certain axioms concerning the Divine Being and’ Essence by which 
he subsequently proceeds to fest the opinions of the philosophers : 


. “The Christians reckon the beginning of their religion from Jesus Christ, . 
who is named the Son of God Most High; and itis said that’ God came 
‘down from heaven, and from' a Hebrew virgin took and clad Himself with 
flesh, and in a daughter of man there dwelt the Son of God.. This is taught 
from that Gospel which a little whileago was spoken amongst them as being 
preached ; wherein, if ye also will read, ye will comprehend the power that 
is upon it. This Jesus then was born of the tribe of the Hebrews, and He 
had twelve disciples in order that a- certain dispensation of . His might be 
fulfilled. He was pierced by the Jews,'and He. died and was buried ;.and 
they say that after three, days He rose and ascended to heaven ; and then 
these twelve disciples } went forth into the known parts of the world, and 
taught concerning His greatness with all humility’ and sobriety. ‘And on 
this’ account ‘those also who to-day believe iù this’ preadiog aré Alee 
Christians, who. are. well- known.” -. T aa Se a E 
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Aristides then goes on to contrast his opinions as to the divine 
nature and, the divine character with those of the wise men of the 
various races into which he divides mankind—Barbarians, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and Jews. He discusses the view that the elements are 
Gods, which he attributes to the Barbarians, pointing out that neither 
_ the earth, nor water, nor fire, nor the winds, nor the sun, nor man 
himself is God, or can ‘be: regarded as in any whit divine. These 
errors he attributes to the Barbarians, including doubtless under that 
term the adherents’of Zoroaster. Aristides next discusses the opinion 
of the Greeks, ‘“ who because they are wiser than the Barbarians have 
erred even more than the Barbarians.” He enters into an elaborate 
discussion of Greek mythology, pointing to the vile and immoral 
conduct imputed to the Greek deities as a sufficient refutation of any 
claim on their part to the character or position of true gods. In this 
portion of his treatise he introduces an argument to which he returns 
again, and that is, the destructive effects of Greek mythology upon 
public and private morals. Itis a point which men now forget when 
they cry up, as many do, the Paganism of Greece and Romé as a 
thing of beauty when the life of Nature was simply and purely lived 
and man rejoiced with exceeding great joy in the works of her hands. 
Distance lends enchantment to the view, but the enchantment is 
rudely broken when we contemplate the life of cultured Paganism as 
Aristides saw it, The worship of Jupiter and Venus and Mercury 
necessarily ruined morals, for, as Aristides argues, after quoting the 
popular religious histories of the time : ‘ If those who are called their 
gods have done all those things that are written above, how much 
more shall men do them who believe in those that have done these . 
things.” And the popular Pagan theology must have reacted not 
merely on private’ morals, it must have told on public opinion, and 
weakened, nay destroyed, every’ real effort to purify and elevate 
public legislation. What can be more conclusive than Aristides’ 
appeal to Hadrian as a philosophic ruler and lawgiver on this point : 

“For behold! while the Greeks have established laws, they have not 
understood that by their laws they were condemning their gods ; for if their 
laws are just their gods are unjust, who have transgressed in killing one 
another and practising sorcery, committing adultery, plundering, stealing, 
and sleeping with males, along with the rest of their other doings. But if 
their gods excellently and as they describe have done all these things, then 
the laws of the Greeks are unjust, and they are not laid down according to 
the will of the gods; and in this the whole world has erred.” 

This was a quarter where the Christian advocate had an easy victory. 
The moral impotency of Paganism, nay, further, its immoral potency, 
its destructive power upon the great natural virtues of truth and purity 
were manifest to all men, and turned the popular religion of Greece 
and Rome into a laughing-stock for every thoughtful mind. There is 
a passage in the Fifth Book of Ovid’s “ Fasti” which shows how 
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thoroughly men’ who knew nothing of Christianity agreed with the 
estimate of Greek and Roman Paganism formed by Aristides. Ovid 
is describing the popular religion of the Roman shopkeepers in the 
time of Augustus and mocking it, and so the poet writes : 


“The fountain of Mercury is near the Capenian Gate—if we may believe 

* those who have tried it, it is of divine efficacy. Hither comes the tradesman 
with a girdle round his.robes. He draws some of the water to carry it 
away ina perfumed urn. In this a laurel branch is dipped, and with the 
wet branch are sprinkled all the things that are for sale. He sprinkles his 

, own hair too, and runs through his prayers in a voice accustomed to deceive. 
‘ Wash away the perjuries of the past,” he prays. ‘Wash away the lying 
words of the past day whether I have called thee or the igreat Jove to 
witness falsely for me, or if I have knowingly deceived any other of the 
gods or any goddess. Let the swift breezes bear away my wicked speeches. 
Let there be no trace left of my forgeries on to-morrow, and let not the 
gods care whatsoever I may choose tosay. Do but give me profits, give me 
the delight that rises from gain, and grant that it may be iucrative to me to 
impose upon my customers.’ From on high Mercury laughs at his wor- 
shipper while making such request, remembering that once on a time he 
himself stole the Ortygian kine.” 


Ovid’s satire, written more than a hundred’years before Aristides 
indited his “ Apology,” may be fitly used as a commentary to ilustrate 
the destructive effects of Greek religion upon the morals and social life 
of the early empire. Mercury, the god of thieves, was also the 
patron deity of the Roman shopkeépers, who therefore regarded 
knavery as a sacred duty and cheating as areligious act, because when 

acting in this manner they might be breaking the law of the State; but 
` they were observing a higher law and seeking conformity to the image 
of the deity whom Society and the State alike honoured and adored. 

Aristides, after discussing Greek mythology with, its frightful 
results upon morals, then treats of the Egyptians. Egyptian cults had 
become during the two previous centuries very popular with the 
Roman people, grown weary of their ancient deities. Aristides shows, 
however, that the Egyptians were worse even than the Greeks, because 
they had descended to the adoration of beasts and creeping. things— 
cattle, pigs, crocodiles, and cats—and then terminates his critical review 
with the case of the Jews, whom he accuses of corrupting the truth, 
though acknowledging “ that they are nearer to it than all the nations, 
in that they worship God more exceedingly, and not His works; 
and they imitate God by reason of the love which they have for man, 
for they have compassion on the poor and ransom the captive, and bury 
the dead, and do things of a similar nature to these things which are ` 
acceptable to God, and are well pleasing to men.” Aristides then winds 
up his “ Apology ” with a description of the Christians, and the effect on 
their lives of the pure conception of God which they had formed, and 
of the Christian doctrines which they professed, which was of course 
intended to show the Emperor the wickedness and injustice of those 
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who were striving to induce him to proclaim a general persecution 
against a society of men who’ followed the only pure and salutary 
religion, The ‘ Apology ” would seem to have so worked upon Hadrian 
that he issued a proclamation to the prefect, Minucius Fundanus, pre- 
served both by Eusebius and Justin Martyr, forbidding any persecution 
of the Christians, and according to the Church, a season of respite, 
which it diligently employed. 

We have now given a sketch of this earliest treatise defensive of 
Christianity. It raises many important questions, at which we can now 
only glance, as there -has been scarcely time yet, even for the most 
diligent student, to compare and contrast it with other early docu- 
ments, to cast upon it the many side-lights which modern research 
affords, and to work out, as can only be done after prolonged medita- 
tion, the many knotty~ problems connected with it. We can now 
barely suggest some of them, and glance at them. It is interesting 
as a specimen of the methods of early Christian controversy. The 
Christian Apologist at Athens does not appeal to miracle or to prophecy. 
His strong point was, just like that of St. Paul in the same city some 
seventy years earlier, the moral and spiritual character of the Christian 
religion. The early Christians seem to’ have relied most of all in 
their aggressive efforts upon the Apostolic method defined by St. Paul 
as that manifestation of the truth which commends it to the natural 
conscience. The surpassing purity, the supernatural morality of the 
Gospel message was for the Athenian Church in the opening years of" 
the second century the highest witness, the most convincing evidence 
of the truth. The references again, or rather the want of references, to 
the canon of the New Testament in this “ Apology ” are most instruc- 
tive. In the second and in the sixteenth chapter of Harris’s version 
there aro references to the writings which then existed among Christians 
and to the Gospel story told in them. But thereis no such reference 
to the Apostolic writings as we find in works coming from the third 
and fourth centuries, simply because the second century Christians of 
Rome and Athens knew nothing of a canon of the New Testament. 
Men are sometimes troubled because they cannot find distinct refer- 
ences: in Justin Martyr and other: early writers to the Gospels and 
all the other books of the New Testament. They do not see that if 
they did find references to the canon of the New Testament in such 
works, it would be good evidence that they were really productions of 
a later age. We merely reflect back upon this early age the concep- 
tions of our own time when we expect to find references to a canon 
of the New Testament in documents of the sub-Apostolic age when 
no such canon had as yet been formed. But there is a point of 
view from which this “ Apology ” of-Aristides does bear upon the date 
and authenticity of an important part of the New Testament. Many 
of the most advanced and radical critics of our age assign the com- 
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position of the Acts of the Apostles tothe year 120 A.D. or there~ 
_about, practically the time of Aristides and his “ Apology,”- when they 
think that it was worked up out of pre-existing materials ‘by a clever 
man, who composed fancy speeches and put them into the mouth of 
St. Paul and the other Christian leaders. Well, if a clever man was 
making up speeches for St. Paul, he must have composed them in 
the tone and fashion current in his own time. We have-one speech 
delivered at Athens by St. Paul recorded in the seventeenth chapter 
of Acts. Surely if that speech had been forged in the reign of: 
Hadrian, it would have been written‘in the philosophic style affected 
by Aristides, it would have dealt with the immoral character of the 
heathen deities, and treated the whole question in a very different 
manner from, that actually adopted by St. Paul, who enters into no 
details, but merely seizes upon one or two broad general features of: 
idolatry which naturally struck a deyout Jew. 
Professor Harris again has endeavoured to extract from this 
“ Apology ” some of the elements of the creed of the early Church. It 
is now thirteen years since Dr. Salmon, reviewing Caspari’s -well- 
known work on the Baptismal Symbol, in the pages-of this REVIEW, 
traced back the Apostles’ Creed, or at least the substantial elements 
of it, to the age next after the Apostles. Harris, in his introduction 
to Aristides, applies himself in the same direction, and tries to restore 
the baptismal Créed of the Athenian Church aba time when the 
memory of the Apostles was still fresh and green. His restoration 
runs thus : f 


“We believe í in one God, Almighty, 
o Maker of heaven and earth; 
- Andın Jesus Christ His Son, 
Born of the Virgin Mary. 
He was pierced by the Jews, 
He died and was buried ; 
The third day He rose again ; 
He ascended-into heaven ; 
He is about to come to judge.” 


Bat, perhaps, the most interesting and the strangest point of all 
about this relic of antiquity has yet to be told, and it is this, | 
that while men were longing for the recovery of Aristides and his 
“Apology,” they had it all the time. Hereby hangs a tale. Mr. Robin- 
son, the editor of this new “ Cambridge Series of Texts,” was turning 
over, at Vienna, a number of documents bearing on early Christian 
martyrdoms, when suddenly he stumbled upon a portion of the Acts 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, which sounded to him strangely like. the . 
language of Aristides, as he had been editing it. Upon his return to 
Cambridge he compared this well-known tale with the Syriac 
version of Aristides, and there he found ample evidence that some 
‘Syrian monk in the fifth or sixth century had employed his leisure 
time in working up a religious romance which he i out of 
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very various elements. It is more than twenty years since ` Professor 
Max Müller showed in the pages of this Review that Christianity had 
availed itself of the story of Buddha, in this very tale of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. That article, on the Transmigration of Fables, has since 
been embodied in the author's well-known series, called “ Chips from 
a German Workshop,” and has served to call public attention to 
the valuable material for comparative religious history contained : in 
the works of St. John of Damascus. The learned Professér did not 
dream, however, that, together with Indian tales, the same monkish 
writer who composed the romance had used the “ Apology” of Aris- 
tides, which he incorporated bodily into his Indian narrative, where it 
has been providentially preserved to serve as a basis whereby modern 
scholars are enabled to revise and correct the newly recovered Syriac 
version. i 

A few years ago, the lamented Bishop Lightfoot pointed out the - 
valuable records which the mediæval Greek hagiologist, Simeon 
Metaphrastes, has embodied. ‘I refer, of course, to the investigations 
of Dr. Lightfoot and Professor Ramsay of Aberdeen, concerning the: 
history and testimony of St. Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis, whe ` 
flourished ‘thirty years or so later than our recovered Apologist: 
Aristides now shows to us the inestimable treasure which the hitherto 
despised romance of Barlaam and Josaphat had all along: contained, 
teaching us to view with greater respect and to investigate with greater - 
care the mine of wealth contained in the great Bollandist collection, 
the Acta Sanctorum, and encouraging us to hope with a keener and 
livelier expectation for the speedy restoration of those great treasures’ 
of Christian antiquity from which Eusebius so often quotes, the writ- - 
ings of Papias and the Ecclesiastical History of Hegesippus. 
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N the memoir of the Geological Survey of the country round 
‘Cromer is a rough sketch-map of the outline of the ‘north-west 
- corner of Europe as in all probability it existed at the Newer Pliocene- 
period, in the far-off days when the primitive vegetation and monstrous 
creatures of a still earlier world were slowly giving place to plants. 
and animals of “ more of the recent ” types. 

A great river, since dwindled to the insignificant Rhine, with its. 
mushroom castles and ruins, swept through fir woods and swamps to an 
estuary hemmed in to the westward by a coast-line unbroken, excepting 
' here and there by a tributary stream, to John o’ Groat’s, rolling down in. 
its sluggish current stumps of trees and bones of elephants and bears 
and beavers, to be washed long ages. afterwards from the ‘ Forest- 
' Beds” of Sheringham and Runton. 

The swamps through which the old ais once cut its way Iie 
buried nòw in places a hundred feet and more deep beneath Norfolk 
turnip fields and pheasant coverts. 

The fens of the Great Level, which, before Dutch anes and 
dyke-builders had reclaimed the second Holland, were perhaps their 
nearest counterpart in the England of human times, are scarcely less 
things of the past. The marsh devils, which, until St. Bartholomew 
interfered and drove them off’with a cat-o ‘-nine-taile, held open court 
there, and; as Matthew of Paris tells in his Greater Chronicle, came 
out in troops to maltreat the few hardy Christian settlers who, like 
St. Guthlac, as penance for past wild lives, sought holy retirement 
there—dragging them, bound, on their cells, and ducking them 
‘mercilessly in the black mud, “ ccenosis in laticibus atræ paludis ”— 
now, cower invisible in the aa. or, sneak out as agues, to .be 
ignominiously. exorcised with quinine... Hares and partridges. have 
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taken the place of spoonbills and bitterns, and ruffs and reves; and, 
where a few years ago wild geese swam, ponderous’ Shire cart-colts 
gallop, scarcely leaving in summer a hoof-mark on solid ground. 

The old order almost everywhere has changed and given-place to 
new. But there is a corner left—the district of the Broads of Norfolk— . 


~. where one may, still see with natural eyes what the world in those 


parts must have looked like in days before the chalk dam which 
connected -England once with the mainland was—happily for English- 
men of these days—broken through, snapped by a sudden earthquake, or 
slowly mined by countless generations of boring shellfish, until it gave ` 
way under the weight of the accumulating waters of the estuary, choked 
to the north by advancing ice, or tilted westward by some submarine 
‘upheaval. There, with a very small stretch of imagination, one may 
still hear mastodons crashing through the reed-beds, and British 


. hippopotamuses splashing and blowing in the pools; and, as every now 


and then an incautious footstep breaks through the raft-like upper crust 
,of soil, and imprisoned gases bubble up, one may, without any stretch 


“of imagination, smell the foul stenches of Pliocene days. 


The climate in those days, geologists tell us, judging by the fossil 
„plants of the time, must—before the country was wrapped in ice— 
-haye been much what it is in Norfolk now. “If the various sections 
of the upper fresh-water beds are examined, we find,” writes Mr. 
Clement Reid, who surveyed the country round Cromer, where the 
Forest Beds are most exposed, “‘ that all appear to have been formed in 
large shallow Jakes like the present Broads, or in sluggish streams 
connected with them.” 

Three considerable rivers, the Bure, the Waveney, and the Yare, 
after meandering through level meadows and marshes—none of the 
three, according to Sir, John Hawkshaw’s estimate, with a fall of 
more than two inches in the mile—join and meet the full strength of 
the tide in Breydon Water. 

The outflow is checked and the volume of the streams, finding no 
other way to dispose.of itself, has spread out into side-waters and 
“pack-waters, wherever the law of levels, the only law to which it owns 
allegiance, has admitted a right of way. 

The result is a triangle of some fifteen or twenty thousand acres 
or more in which, as in the abyss through which Satan winged his 
way in search of the newly created world, 


“Where hot, cold, moist, and dry, four r champions fierce, 
Strove for the mast’ ry,” 


Jai Zd water hold divided empire. In ‘ules the water seems at 
the first glance to be carrying all before it. Broad sheets (some of 
them a hundred acres or more) spread almost unbroken surfaces over 
unfathomable depths of mud. But the encircling rings of rushes, 
dwarf alders, and other multitudinous marsh plants, creep in insidiously, 
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each generation growing rank and dying to make soil on which the 
next may find a footing for another step inwards. 

The water revenges the encroachment by flooding the land wher- 
ever it finds a chance, and undermining when it cannot overflow, till! 
it is impossible to say where the one*begins and the other ends. One 
walks almost dry-shod across what had seemed a dangerous 
pool, and the next moment sinks over one’s fishing stockings in 
what anywhere else would have been dry land. The confusion of. 
ideas as to the relative solidity of earth and water which results 
from an hour or two spent in exploring a soft “ Broad” marsh is not 
lessened as one sees the huge brown sail of a “ Wherry ”—the craft 
which is said to go closer to'the wind than any other afloat—moving 
straight up to one, to pass by at eight or nine miles an hour, sailing 
to all appearance on dry ground. The navigable channels are most 
of them natural cuttings in the dead level:of the marsh, invisible at a 
very few yards’ distance. 

The name of the long pole,. which is one of the most important 
parts of the equipment of' the Norfolk wherry—the “ Quant”—is, by’ 
the bye, a memorial of the days of Roman occupation. It was 
with a quant, spelt a little differently in Virgil’s day, that Sergestus 
in the immortal boat race tried to shove off his galley when he had 
cut his corner too finely and run aground; and with a quant that 
Charon ferried his passengers across the Styx : 


“Tpse ratem conto subigit velisque ministrat.” 


The entire district is unlike anything else in England, and, apart 
from its power of recalling the past, has an exceptional interest of its 
own for naturalists. It is the paradise of shy creatures of all sorts, 
birds especially, which love mud, or water, or reeds; and has been - 
the last settled English home of more than one rare species. Their 
number, in spite of the keener interest taken of Jate years by land- 
owners in bird preservation, steadily decreases. 

The Avocet, with its spindle shanks and beak turned up like a 
shoemaker’s awl, which not very long ago bred so freely in the salt 
marshes that “ poor people made puddings and pancakes” with their 
eggs, is now the rarest accidental, visitor. The Bittern, comparatively ` 
lately a regular breeder there, no longer “ guards his nest” among 
the sedges and reeds; and Ruffs and Reeves are as rare as they once 
were common. But there is—or at least till last year was—one 
little bird which, driven from every other part of England, has 
made the Broads his own peculiar property, and himself thoroughly 
at home there, Hardy and modest in his wants, the Bearded Tit 
has been essentially a home-staying bird. His ancestors seem to 
have elected, generations ago, that, whatever the advantages of a winter 
in Algeria, the disadvantages were greater, and that, on the whole, it 
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was better to face. the evils ee they knew than fly to others thab 
they knew not of. 

The “developments” of the family ever since the decision was 
made have been in a direction to fit them for a quiet life among the: 
reed-beds. Other birds, smaller even than they, whose forefathers 
were of a different opinion, haye wings now so perfected that, when 
soft animal food fails in England, they think nothing of a flight of a 
few hundred miles to a Sune spot where fat insects may still be 
found, 

. Tho Bearded Tit, with his little ‘round wings and the heavy canvas 
F of his long tail, cannot do what they can. Bat he can do what they 
- cannot, and make the most of what is to-be got in the way of food 
at home. 

In the swampy grounds from which his reed-beds grow are quanti- 
ties of very small snails. Some early ancestor, feeling the pinch. of 
hunger, ventured experimentally to pick one up and ate it, and find- 
ing out the sustaining qualities of the rich inside meat, brought up 
his young ones to eat them too, and make light of the aches which 
a sharp-edged, hard shell swallowed whole must have caused in a 
delicately-coated stomach. 

They, in their turn, brought up their young on the same Spartan 
system, and now-—anlike other tits which have most, if not all, of 
them tender insides, - suitable enough for digesting soft insects, but 
unfit to do justice to anything harder than a seed well steeped in 
gastric juice—the Bearded Tit finds himself the possessor of an honest, 
sturdy gizzard, which can grind up without the least inconvénience to 
the owner any number of the shells of the snails which are its chief 
delicacy. As many as ‘twenty little snail-shells have been taken 
from the crop of one Bearded Tit. 

. Wo winder now why good people should, have been so much . 
alarmed ds once they were atthe doctrines of “ development.” ” It 
is the teaching of the Parable of the Talents extended from the 
spiritual to the physical world—-powers neglected or abused with-. 
‘drawn, others well.used increased. 

: The shape and colour of the Bearded Tit are as specially adapted as 
. , is its. stomach to the peculiarities ofits surroundings. . ; 2 

. Visitors to the Broads in midsummer who'may have caught glimpses ' 
of the bird, showing itself for a minute or two at a time, a con- 
spicuous object against the green of the young rushes, may find it 
- difficult to realise that the Bearded Tit is, when invisibility is of. most 
importance to it, protected by colour and form scarcely less ‘perfectly 
for. all practical purposes than are leaf-insects, or stick-caterpillars, or 
the wonderful creatures described” by Professor Drammond jn- his 
“ Tropical Africa.” l 

„But such is the case.. The eggs are laid about the middle.or end ., 
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‘of' April, when the tall reeds, among which the nest i is built an inch 
` or two from the ground, are ripe for cutting. ; 
The prevailing tints of the entiré district—land, water, and sky— 
are then the cinnamons, straw colours, and pale blue greys, miraculously 
teproduced in the feathers of the bird, which might pass for the 
emancipated spirit of the dead reeds of last summer. The long tail, 
with its pointed end, hangs down as its owner comes in sight for a 
moment to look about him, the counterfeit presentment of a faded 
frond of the stalk he grips, one foot below the other. 

The Hoopoes, as the legend goes, wear their crown of feathers in 
` memory of ‘the day when their ancestors saw King Solomon almost 
fainting under a sudden burst of noonday sunshine, and sheltered 
his royal head with a parascl of overlapping wings. 

It may be as a mark of approval of the manliness with sik he 
‘faces winter on the Broad, when snipe and other birds have been 
driven off by the cold, that the Bearded Tit now wears the long 
silky black couseache hie own peculiar adornment—which hangs 
from each side of the beak, Vas 

As in'the nobler species, the moustache is noticed only in the males. 
There is a prolongation of the cheek feathers of the female also, but 
not the same contrast of colours. 

For all ordinary winters the Bearded Titi is well provided. But, 
anhappily, last winter—the longest on record since the days a Lorna 
Doone—was not an ordinary one. 

Fifty-nine days of consecutive, almost sunless, frost were recorded 
in London, and in parts of the Broads the weather was eyen moro, 
severe. The snails for weeks and months must have been glued 
fast to the ground or ruash-stalks—tantalisingly in sight for. much of 
the time, as there was no great quantity of- snow, but as 1.wch out 
of reach of a small beak as flies in amber. The birds wher most in 
need of a warming meat-diet were driven to depend almost entirely 
on such dry sbip-biscuits-as the seeds of reeds, without even water, 
excepting here and there in the running streais, to wash it down, 
and have suffered terribly in consequence. 

It was on one of the bright mornings towards the end of April last, 
when, inspite of a wind still nailed in the east, a warm sun and 
such spring sounds as the call of the Nuthatch, a pair of whom had 
from daybreak been carrying on a lively conversation over an unfinished 

- nest in a box in the garden, encouraged the hope that the return of 
the glacial epoch might not after all be so near as for the last six 
‘months had seemed probable, we found ourselves, after an early 
breakfast and drive of fourteen miles, landing from a boat on the 
édge of a marsh skirting a Broad. The marsh is strictly preserved, 
and on it, as lately as last summer, Bearded Tits were plentiful. Woe 
had come in the full ‘expectation of seeing both birds and nests, and 
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were, if anything, rather encouraged than otherwise when the keeper 
-—in the pessimistic tone common to men of his order when conscious 
that’ there is an unusually good head of game in front of the guns— 
told us that, though there was a nice lot of reeds uncut, he ‘ doubted 7 
we should not find any Tits, as to the best of his belief there was nob 
one of them left in the place. 

But before an enjoyable day was over his words had acquired a 
different meaning. We tramped the marsh, which teemed with other 
bird life, backwards and forwards. Twice we finshed a Mallard from 
a. nest well filled with eggs. One nest, with a clutch of ten, was downed 
almost as thickly as an eider duck’s, with a well-trampled path like 
a miniature sheep-walk leading from it to the water’s edge. From 
. behind a stook of reed-sheafs we watched for ten minutes a pair of 
Teal playing together—unobserved, as they supposed—in a rushy 
pond close by. 

Shovellers, with fantastic colouring and great flat beaks out of alt 
proportion to the size of the bird, rose more than once within a few 
yards of us, and after circling once or twice, pitched again not far off. 

Tired-looking Swallows sat disconsolately in parties of five or six on 
‘bushes, or rose to skim over the water in a half-hearted way, and 
light again. 

_ A pair of Redshanks crossed us once or twice, flying in line, one 
just behind the other, whistling loudly as they flew. Cuckoos called, 

and’ overhead Snipe poised themselves, drumming and bleating, and 
dropped like stones as they neared the ground. In the nest of one 
of them we saw a beautiful instance of ‘ protective colouring,” the 
marvel of which never loses its freshness. 

The ‘keeper the day before our visit had found the nest, and for 
our benefit had marked the spot. It was ina line between two bushes, 
within half a dozen yards of one which stood alone and unmistakable 
on flat ground, with nothing on it bigger than a few short sprits 
which could hide the nest. As we neared the spot, the bird, to show 
there could be no mistake in the mark, rose close by us. 

For more than a quarter of an hour we looked—three pairs of eyes, 
one pair the keeper’s—crossing and recrossing every foot of the ground, 
and were giving up the search as hopeless, thinking that a Crow 
perhaps had hunted the marsh in the early morning before us, when 
in the middle of a tussock of sprits at our feet we saw a Maltese 
‘cross of very green eggs, mottled irregularly with brownish-red, 
exactly imitating the bed of deep moss from which the sprits grew. 

The colour of Snipes’ and many other eggs is very volatile, and no 
one who has only seen them “blown” in a cabinet can quite realise 
their beauty when seen in the nest, fresh-laid and untouched. 

At intervals of our tramp on shore we took the boat, rowing across 
corners of the Broad, or pushing our ‘way through ditches or narrow- 
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twisting channels. We saw Coots’ nests in plenty, and one unfinished 
nest of the Great Crested Grebe—the one rare bird which has made 
some return for the trouble taken of late years for its preservation by 
becoming more common. A floating mass of weeds, fished up, 
wringing wet, from the:bottom of the water, looks a hopeless nest for 
a bird to hatch her eggs in; but, like a damp hay-stack, it generates 
very considerable heat. 
“Ina Grebe’s nest,” writes Mr. Southwell in the third:volume of 
“ Stevenson’s Birds of Norfolk,” just published, “in which were three 
eggs and a newly hatched young one, the thermometer rose to 73°, 
showing that. the nest, so far from being the cold. and unconifortable 
_ structure by some supposed, was a real hotbed. On inserting the 
thermometer into a beautifully neat and dry Coot’s nest, which the 
bird had just left, I found the temperature to be 61°. The day was 
wet and cheerless, and the maximum reading of the thermometer in 
the shade was 58°.” 

We saw through our glasses several Crested Grebes playing on the ` 
Broad. ‘Oddly enough, the common Little Grebe—the “ Dabchick ”— 
is less plentiful in Norfolk than it is in St. James’s Park, where last 
year as many as six pairs, all wild birds, nested and brought off their 
broods. 

For six or seven pleasant hours we hunted marsh ‘and Broad with 
eyes and ears open. But not once did we catch sight of a feather, 
nor once hear, the silvery “ ping” of the note of the Bearded Tit. 

. It was, of course, one corner only of a wide district over'tha whole 

of which the bird has been well known that we had explored.. There 
_ are other Broads and‘ marshes where local circumstances may, have 

tempered the killing wind. There, while we looked for them in vain, 

busy parents may have been working hard from ‘morning till night to 

cater for the wants of hungry families’safely hidden in daily thickening 

growths of bog-flowers and grasses, and another year the deserted 
-reed-beds we visited may be repeopled. 

But as we drove home the conviction forced itself more and more 
strongly upon us, that from one at least of its most favoured 
haunts the Bearded Tit has disappeared, and that it is not improbable 
that very soon—perhaps before this year is over—naturalists may be 

_ telling the sad story of the extinction of one more English bird. 


T. Diapy Picorr. 
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HEN the stuffed condition of his pigeon-hole with a glass door at 
the post office in Valparaiso tells the Englishman ‘that the mail 

from home has come in, one of the first things he does is to try and find 
a quiet hour at the club in order to read what the English papers have 
to say about the Revolution which is absorbing his attention and 
emptying his pockets in Chile. To whatever paper he turns, however, 
the same disappointment awaits him. Everywhere is complete 
absence of reliable news, and everywhere an apparent inability to ' 
appreciate the bearings of the situation. Nor is this surprising. To 
understand the events now giving to Chile an unenviable notoriety, an 
Englishman must divest himself of notions which are part and parcel 
of the mental and moral atmosphere of that not yet utterly demoralised 
country. He must bring himself to, realise that in Chile many things 
are unknown, which, in discussing social and political questions at 
home, he takes for granted as a matter of course. Though on paper * ` 
a Republic with a constitution philosophically admirable, Chile has 
never known what it is to enjoy freedom of election, There are 
public voting tables, no doubt, and candidates of rival political parties, `+ 
and all-the outward show of a democratic election. But this is all a 
delusion. The Executive, by a variety of such arbitrary and corrupt 
practices as’ the straining tbe laws against riot, the multiplication of 
Government employés bound to vote for the Government candidates, and - 
the substitution of fictitious for genuine voting papers, have for yéars 
habitually controlled the results of the elections, just as certainly as if 
the President and his secretary sat in the library at the Moneda in 
Santiago, and made out for themselves a list of senators and deputies 
for the new Congress, 
_ Nor is there any weighty public opinion to which those in power 
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might naturally be thought obliged to defer. Though the educa- 
tion of the masses is nominally provided for by the Government, 
as a matter of fact they are kept as ignorant as they are kept from. 
any genuine exercise of their political rights. A being, capable 
of getting into a certain mechanical routine of work, an adept in 
lying and petty thieving, with no wants and ambitions causing his 
thoughts to rise. beyond a moderate amount of the simplest food, an 
immoderate amount of liquor of the strongest and coarsest kind, 
and the cueca (pronounced like the English “ quaker”) or national 
dance, possessing the brutal courage and reckless disregard of life of 
the Indian—this is the kind of individual of which the so-called 
Chilian democracy is composed. With him politics mean absolutely 
nothing, except the possibility of getting a few cents more from one 
side or the other to enable him to add Tuesday and, if possible, 
Wednesday and Thursday to his Sunday and Monday of idleness and 
debauchery. At the present moment he'is being hunted down by the 
emissaries of the Government. When caught, he is handcuffed, and 
thrashed at the mouth of the revolver and the point of the bayonet 
into the semblance of a soldier, He does not like the process, and if 


‘he got the chance he would have no scruple about shooting his officer, 


and running away and hiding in the mountains. But he has so little 
sense of self-respect and freedom that such arbitrary measures on the 
part of the President excite amongst his class none of that irresistible 
disgust and indignation which they would excite in England, and the 
consciousness of which makes it all but impossible for any one who. 
has not been away from home to believe that such behaviour is 
possible on the part of an executive, which has the name of being 
civilised. : 

A typical instance of what the Chilian Executive can bring 
themselves to do, and Chilian public opinion can endure with a merely 
passing cry of dissatisfaction, occurred, at one of the last elections 
for Congress. At Talca, an important town in the agricultural district 


‘of the south, the opposition to the Government candidates was.so 


strong that it was impossible by the ordinary methods of suppression 
and manipulation to prevent their being in a ludicrous minority in- 
the boxes that actually left the voting tables. To have’ substituted - 
other papers for those actually inserted into the urns would have been ' 
too glaring a farce even for the Chilian Executive to perform. Their 
resources, however, were not yet exhausted. The boxes with the 
obnoxious votes vanished into space, a report being circulated that 
they had been stolen. . The Constitution only provides for elections 
once for each Congress. Thus Talca was temporarily disfranchised. 
The circumstance passed with scarcely any comment. It excited a 
little shrugging of shoulders and lifting of hands amongst the natives . 
an hour's cynical gossip amongst foreigners. Nothing more... : -i 
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- An Englishman also is likely to fall into misconception when he 
pictures to himself the character of the Chilian army. Of the pluck, 
endurance, and heedlessness of death shown by the men, it would 
be difficult to speak in too high terms. The officers, too, have not 
- been wanting in these qualities. It is with regard to the social 
‘standing and character of the officers and the loyalty of the army 
generally that a person brought up in English ideas is liable to .be 
mistaken, as was the case lately with the writer of an article in the 
Saturday Review. To be an ordinary officer in the regular army is . 
not a‘social distinction in Chile. No young man of good family would 
willingly look to the army for a “career. The son of a- country 
. gentleman would consider a desk as a junior clerk in a British merchant’s 
office in Valparaiso as a better opening in life than a commission in 
the army. It is openly said, and though the writer of this cannot 
undertake to prove it he believes that it is probable, that the President 
has lately ‘given commissions to the better class of prisoners, 
whom he has released from jail on the condition that they shall 
accept posts as officers in his army. It is’ an undoubted fact 
that one of the President’s officers took an early advantage of the 
declaration of martial law in Valparaiso to practice a little shoplifting. 
He was caught in the very act, and the owner of the store was more 
than content to recover his goods, and deprecated with a horror very 
significant of the popular estimate of the character of the Government 
in power, any attempt to bring the officer’s theft before the notice of 
the authorities. Amongst the higher grades of officers there no doubt 
existed, before the present disturbances reached an acute stege, names 
that were respected for their high character and social standing. 
These, however, were for the most part an accident of the war with 
Peru, when some of the best men in the country served in the army, 
entering, however, at once into the higher grades of. the service. It 
is significant, with regard to the quality of the army which President 
Balmaceda controls in his capacity of Dictator, that the majority ° 
of these have either been cashiered by him, have joined the Revolu- 
tionists, or have withdrawn themselves temporarily from military life. 
With the navy, things are different. This is regarded as offering 
an opening of which the most distinguished families of Chile are glad 
to avail themselves. ‘Fhe naval school, in which all the future 
officers are brought up, is the best native school in the country. 
Here they receive a good.general education, and develop a smartness 
and gentlemanlike character which attracts the attention at once 
when they appear on any public occasion. On entering the service 
they receive a thorough professional training. Some of them are 
admitted for a term into the best foreign navies. Their training- 
ships take them for cruises to all parts of the world. If they show’ 
special promise, further opportunities of technical cultivation are often 
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given by their being sent on commissions to England and Germany. 
This body of intelligent, highly trained, respectably connected men 
-has placed itself with scarcely any exception at thedisposal of the 
Congress. There are no doubt a few exceptions, and if the antecédents 
of the chief of these were analysed and the analysis published, it 
would be a suggestive piece of evidence of character, which the advo- 
cates of Balmacedism would prefer to keep in the background. 

As a typical case. it is pertinent to refer to one officer holding a 
high position. He is a man not without good qualities. He has a 
genial presence and a cheery manner, and is to the very highest degree 
' obliging to foreigners in matters of courtesy., But at the present 
‘ moment if the Courts of law had not been closed by the President, 
because the judges cannot bring themselves to see the legality of his 
proceedings, this gentleman would be occupied in responding to a 
charge of scandalous misappropriation of public money in connection 
with a contract for building a large public school, entered into in the 
days when Balmaceda was laying the foundation of his present attempt 
at Presidential absolutism. 

The question of contracts is a very fitting link between these 
general statements about the character of the Chilians, and their: 
institutions, and the particular account of what has actually taken 
place. As Mr. Clements Markham prophesied in his “ History of the 
War between Chile and Peru,” the present revolution sis to no small 
extent a fatal legacy from that annexation of territory which followed 
the Chilian victories. The nitrate grounds of the Province of 
Tarapaca, of which Iquique is the commercial capital and chief port, 
and which then fell under Chilian control, bring in to the Government 


so large a revenue, that during the last few years it has had avery. ` 


considerable surplus to dispose of. Financial probity suggested that 
this surplus should be allocated to the redemption of the paper 
currency, which under the stress of the war with Peru had been 
temporarily declared inconvertible. There is a grim'humour about a 
Chilian dollar note; when thoughtfully scrutinised it' is painfully 
, Suggestive of the worst characteristics of the nation, inasmuch as it is 
-a speaking symbol of pretence without reality. .In the centre of this 
work of imaginative art is a widely extending palace, the substantial 
-magnificence of whose structure is evidently intended to convey the 
idea of strength and solidity of administration. To the right is the 
bust of a man whose forehead bespeaks calm intelligence, and whose 
other features and dress tell of an ideal of stern simplicity. On the 
eft is a coat of arms, from the middle of which ‘shines a star, which 
speaks of the lofty honour and eternal glory of which a Chilian 
politician always talks as the supreme motive of his actions. Along 
the top runs in large letters the expression “ Republica de Chilé,” 
indicating that the country in which the Chilian lives is a land of 
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-absolute liberty, governed: by the ‘sovereign people for the benefit. `of 
‘the people. To those who have known what itis, as.most foreigners 
‘here have, to lose their money by trusting it to securities of the 
home Government of Chile, who have watched Balmaceda, a very 
peacock of vanity, flaunting it about Santiago with blazing ribbon and 
-gorgeous equipage, who have heard Chilians of conspicuous integrity 
declare openly that’ publié.life here was morally too dirty a thing for 
them even to touch, who have seen the people dragooned and haled 
to prison by the agents of the Government with an. unscrupulous 
violence, which, if it had occurred in England, would have kindled a 
flame of revolution from one end of thé country to the other, these 
symbols engraved on the Government currency are eloquent enough 
-in themselves. But the supreme irony of the paper dollar has yet to 
be set forth. Below the picture of the palace of solid grandeur are 
printed these words, ‘‘ Convertible into gold or silver by the State in 
conformity with the law.” . Peru was conquered in 1881. Since then, 
during ten years, the stream of wealth from the annexed nitrate districts 
has been flowing into the treasury at Santiago. Over and over again, 
‘new notes have been issued. Still the inscription remains a sarcastic 
lie. 

Every now-and then hopes have been raised that financial in- 
tegrity might prevail and the note become once more the thing of 
value which it professes to be, and commercial confidence has at such 
times raised it almost to the standard of its profession. In accordance 
with law, reserves of silver were accumulated in the mint, as a solid 
couuterpart of the otherwise flimsy Government paper. Thanks to 
Balmacedism, however, any such confidence has evaporated. One of ° 
the earliest acts of his Dictatorship has been to abstract the silver 
from the mint for his own irresponsible purposes; and at the moment 
‘of the obliteration of the substantial guarantee to ‘issue fresh Govern- 
ment notes as an addition to those already in circulation, to the amount 
of several millions of dollars. Meanwhile, all newspapers except the 
organs of the Government have been suppressed. These, it may be 
noted, speak of this particular transaction of Balmaceda’s as a 
“ splendid piece of the soundest finance on the part of the Consti- 
tutional ruler and glorious saviour óf his illustrious country.” ` 

Before leaving this point of financial unscrupulousness, suggested by 
the inscription on the Chilian dollar note, it is perhaps worth remark- 
‘ing that the Government refuse to take their own notes at par- value 
as payment for duties in the Custom House. These have to be paid 
in sterling. What Chile has actually done with her surplus is an 
‘imitation of the man. wha, having been in an almost bankrupt condition, 

' and having received fresh accessions of money, forgets to clear off 
‘his debts before launching into further personal expenditure. The 
-Government press speaks sf the policy as a “ pursuance with charac- 
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teristic patriotism 6f'a‘ course of industrial atid national development.” 
Balmaceda, too, has been quite sharp'enough to take care that such 
an account of his administration should: ‘possess a -certain ‘superficial 
speciousness. At the present moment ‘a casual traveller would 
be struck with the amount of public works, either lately finished 
or still on hand. School buildings—often of extraordinary size as 
compared- ‘with the local: surroundings ' ‘the wants of which they arè 
intended to supply—catch his eye, as he: moves through the country, 
Everywhere he hears of new railways; and not unfrequently 
he sees signs of their existence. He is told of ironclads and 
torpedo boats in course of construction-in Europe, and if he has no 
opportinity or capacity for seeing below the surface, he probably 
returns home to speak of the vigorous progress of civilisation in 
Chile, and to wonder, when news of revolution comes to him, what ` 
mad infatuation has`caused people to disturb conditions so favourable. 

To a certain extent, probably,the suspicion which prevails with regard 
to the misappropriation of public money in conaection with these 
Government undertakings is exaggerated. The very thought that 
there is money going somewhere raises an almost frantic excitement 
in the mind of’ an average Chilian. The average Chilian, too, can 
scarcely conceive of the possibility of' a person handling money with- 
out some of it sticking unduly to his fingers. ‘When the writer of 
this was on his way out to Chile some years ago, a concert was held 
‘on board, and a collection made on behalf of a well-known charitable 
institution. One of the leading Englishmen among the passengers was 
deputed to take charge of the money contributed. Scarcely had he 
left the deck to deposit it in a safe place, when two Chilians, one a 
Foreign Office official, and the other a subsequent member of Congress, 
came to him and suggested that they, too, wanted to share in the 
profits, which they took it for granted would accrue to the promoters 
of the charitable enterprise. Incredible as it may appear, this inci- 
dent is typical enough of the average Chilian’s temper of mind. " He 
dislikes, too, the bare idea of another sharing profits with himself, 
even when that other has been the cause of there being any profits 
at all to share. Many an expert, such, for instance, as a civil engi- 
neer, has learnt to his cost what it is to trust to a contract in which 
the main reward of his skilled labour is made dependent upon the 
success of the enterprise after he. has brought it to maturity. He 
works on to this point, cheered by the profuse expressions of admira- 
tion and declarations of eternal affection on the part of his Chilian 
employer. The moment arrives when his percentage on the profit 
” seems almost within his grasp. Then what a change comes ovér thé 
spirit of his dream, There is an astute shuffling of accounts ; ‘a dis- 
covery of a-posgsible flaw'in the contract, and he finds himself face to 
face . with the: alternatives of either an ‘interminable lawsnit;-or-'a 
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ludicrously inequitable compromise. There are upright judges in’ 
Chile. Itis the legal system which encourages a rich man’s fraudulent 
oppression. There is no examining of witnesses in open court, such. 
as would bring their meanness and fraud into the light of day. Attesta- 
tions are made in writing only, and these are only read by the lawyers 
and judges and people immediately concerned. Many of these, even 
from the hands of men of good social position, are a spectacle that 
would make an English barrister’s mouth water for'an opportunity of 
showing up the author in cross-examination. The writer of this has 
himself seen one in which a Chilian belonging to the créme de la créme 
of Santiago society asserted, without the slightest foundation in fact, ' 
that an Englishman, at whose expense he had lived luxuriously in 
England for the greater part of a year, and whom he had brought out 
to undertake some work for him in Chile with protestations of eternal 
friendship, but whose claim for payment for services he was 
attempting to evade, had committed petty thefts when in charge of 
works which had been committed to him. It is pleasant, as illus- 
trating the uprightness often displayed by Chilian judges, that the 
case, after some years, was given against the man who had so basely 
betrayed the friendship of his ardent protestations, but it is certain 
that the attempt to overreach would never have been made if he had 
known that he might be forced publicly, in the witness-box, to stand 
self-convicted of such vulgar meanness. f 
A public mind so constituted, pondering upon the circumstances of 
the distribution to favoured individuals of contracts involving large 
sums of money, has in all probability seen yisions of misappropriation 
of funds beyond what has actually taken place. Undoubtedly, how-- ' 
ever, to the most unsuspicious.mind this expenditure of the surplus 
has been carried on in a manner calculated to cause the gravest mis- 
giving. When the Govérnment ‘of the Republic, which prides itself 
on being described’ as the England of South America, with ample 
resources in hand, initiated a large scheme of railway construction, 
people might naturally have thought that here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for contractors of world-wide standing to do an honourable and 
remunerative business. Asa matter of fact no firms of reputation 
_and substance even so much as thought seriously of sending ina 
tender. They knew too well the only methods through which a 
‘share in these business enterprises was to be obtained, ‘and did not 
choose to lower”themselves to the practice of such methods. The 
fate of the railway contracts -may be taken as typical of the manner 
in which the surplus was to be manipulated. First of all they were 
entrusted to a Yankee syndicate of individuals, of whom it can be ` 
said, without lack of.charity, that their names were not regarded in 
the United States as a guarantee of financial stability. From the 
outset the arrangement was regarded with suspicion as an obviously 
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Totten arrangement. What exactly took piace it is impossible to 
state, The practical issue was clear enough. . The Yankee specu- 
_ lators before long abandoned the work. The contracts returned to 
the hands of the. President, to be reissued by him to a German Jew 
agent of notoriously unscrupulous character. About this time it 
became manifest that cordial relations were not being maintained 
between the President .and the Congress. One’ after another 
the recognised leaders in politics found it impossible to act 
as Ministers. It was .seen that Balmaceda was gradually - 
surrounding. himself with’ and giving his confidence to a, set 
of men of the sort to’ whom the society of such persons as ‘the 
German Jew agent was congenial., The course of “ enlightened’ 
material development ” was-now vigorously pursued. Unpretentious 
railway stations were transformed into spacious palaces. Magnificent 
school-houses were erected even in remota country districts, ‘suited 
for the needs of a population which was as yet only a remote possi- 
bility. Ironclads and torpedo-catchers were ordered from Europe. To 
. the outside world all these were perhaps signs of progress; to the 
' inside world of Chile they were but symbols of a Government 
run for personal benefit. Even at’ this time evidence was being 
displayed outside Chile that Balmaceda’s ‚Governament ‘was capable 
of dishonesty of a peculiarly mean sort. By brutal extermination 
of the inoffensive Indians of Araucania, large tracts of agricultural 
land hað lately been placed at the disposal of the Government. © 
To dttract a remunerative population to this district, ° agents 
' were employed, and pamphlets published in English,- and a 
_ considerable number of emigrants were decoyed into Chile. The 
-details set down in the pamphlets (be it noted, by Government 
‘authority) were in many of the most’ important points utterly mis- 
_ leading. The scale of average wages described as prevailing may be , 
taken as à typical sample. In the first place, the number of dollars 
paid per day was exaggerated. Further, the dollars were specifically 
_ stated to'be silyer dollars of the value of four shillings, the fact 
being that wages are paid in the paper currency, which at that time 
averaged about two shillings to the’ current dollar note. é 
It is a peculiarity of the Chilian Constitution that the President and’ 
Congress are chosen by separate votes of the electorate, and are to a cer- 
tain extent separate powers. Inasmuch as the President chooses, his 
own Ministers, and need. not choose them from among the members of 
Congress, and has, moreover, the power of vetoing any measure 
passed by Congress, he occupies a position of singular authority. 
There are, however, certain checks prescribed by the Constitution. 
The right to. levy taxes is not inherent in the President's 
office. At . specified periods these are voted ‘by the Congress. 
“VOL. LX. S ` I ME 
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At the beginning of each year, too, a special , Act’ of Congress | 
is required’ to provide money for the maintenance of the army- 
and navy. Further, -although during his actual term of office 
the President is irresponsible, it is prescribed that. he cannot 
leave the country for twelve months after its expiration, so that’ if 

. necessary he can be impeached .for maladministration. The: time 
was approaching when Balmaceda might, in due course,, be ‘called 
to account. If the ordinary practices by which the Government had 
been in. the habit of controlling the elections were. allowed to prevail, 
the provision of the constitution would become’a dead letter, for Bal-:. 
.maceda’s acts would be subject only to the scrutiny of a successor and 

' a Parliament of his own choosing. Then the previous friction de- 
veloped into an open struggle between the Congress and the President.” 
Measures were, brought forward by the one partyin the conflict, and 
strenuously-resisted by the other, for the reform of the methods of 
election. The time came when a fresh vote of Congress was necessary 
for the collection of public revenue. In the face of’ the President's.. 
_refusal to form a Ministry possessing the confidence of Congress, that 
body had refused to vote supplies, and for a time residents in Chile 
found themselves in the unique position of freedom from liability to 
pay duties or taxes, and, most curious of: all, of being at liberty to 

` send letters free of cost, the purchase of stamps being regarded as 
the payment of one of the regular taxes. At this juncture, Balma- 

cada felt his way with the hope of being able to execute a coup d'état. 
‘The leading officers then in command of the army, however, refused 
rto follow his proposed lead. ‘Then he temporised. He appointed. as . 
Ministers men of recognised character, and in particular, he gave the’ 
Congress the guarantees they wanted, by naming Don Belisario Prato, 
a gentleman of unblemished antecedents, for the post which exercises 
supervision over matters connected with elections. No sooner, how- | 
-ever, had the power of collecting revenue been renewed, than Balma- 
ceda began again to show the cloven hoof by violating his solemn en- 
„gagement on this point ; he again- began to manceuvre for the appoint- 
ment of his own nomined as his successor to the office of President. He - 


‘treated his Ministry with studied discourtesy, consulting them only ` l 


nominally, and in the most open manner giving his confidence to the 
ring of office-seekers, whom, for a time, he had affected to discard. In 
October of last year, when Prato’s Ministry was forced to resign, all © 
prospect of a peaceful solution of the political struggle was practically 
at an end. 

One more opportunity of Constitutional resistance sondae, of 
which in due course the Congress availed itself. At -te begin- 
ning of the. year, it was in their power to vote, or to refuse ‘to 

vote; the Act for the maintenanos of the army and navy. They took 
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‘the latter course. It was of no avail. ' Balmaceda remained stubborn, 
and nothing remained to the Congress | but either to take up arms, or 
sit tamely by and watch impotently a manipulated election, , and ` 
see the absolute control of their country passing into the- hands 
of creatures of the President. Fortunately, i in forming their plans 
of resistance to dishonest absolutism, ‘they could rely upon the 
mavy: ‘Its character was proof ‘against, all attempts of Balma- 
ceda to” tamper with its respect for constitutional government. 
` Despairing of influencing the officers: he was ‘on the point.; of 
dispersing the ships, so as to render them impotent. On the holiday 
of the Epiphany, it was a topic of conversation in Valparaiso that 
orders had already been sent to that effect. On the following 
morning no ships of war, except the famous Huascar, which was 
‘not in‘ commission, were to be seen in the. harbour. At first it was 
taken for granted that the President’s instructions had been carried 
out. Soon, - however,, ‘it ‘transpired that the night before the - 
` ships had given themselves over to an influential committee repre- 
senting both houses of ‘Congress, and that’ the Revolution had 
formally begun. At- ‘midday, the fleet’ returned into the harbour. 
Then, the question was in everybody's mouth :—Would the army 
follow the lead of the fleet? At this.moment, it is believed, they 
wavered, and it is thought that if the fleet had done something more 
' decisive than cruise by night about the harbour and fire machine 
_ guns into the air, they might at once -have obtained possession of 
Valparaiso, and of the support of the soldiers quartered there. The. 
Congress, however, thought it right to proceed with excessive caution. . 
The President was profuse with proffers of increased pay and tempt- 
` ing gratuities, and for the time, at any rate, he has’ the army at his 
disposal. The foreigners, except ‘in Iquique and the province 
of Tarapaca generally, have been bored, rather than exposed to 
danger and injury, by the’ course taken by the Revolution. Ofcourse, 
trade ‘has suffered severely. The value of the paper dollar is every 
day beaten down by exchange speculators. ` Necessaries, of all sorts 
rise in price; but till now'lifo and „property, as‘far as foreigners 
' are concerned, have remained secure. The so-called bombardments 
_ of Valparaiso ‘and Coronal have amounted - -only to the firing of a few 
‘shots, which have done no material injury. South of the nitrate 
districts there has been ño serious fighting on shore. Now and 
. again in out-of-the-way places the soldiers have fired’ upon the ships’ 
boats, and have been thereupon: scattered by a shell or two from the 
ships’ heavy guns. The telephones are’ entirely closed to the public. 
The telegraphs are only open for messages strictly supervised. All 
Opposition papers have been suppressed, and inasmuch as all the well- 
Atana papers of repute had one after the. other given up Bal-, 
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maceda as hopeless, this means the suppression of the ‘whole respect- 
able press. A few: Government periodicals are cried about the street, 
and sometimes bought as'a matter of curiosity. “ 
The Nemesis of Balmaceda’s policy of brutal and dmt Te- 
_ pression is, that no average Chilian dreams of believing these 
- journals, even ‘when they state what’ there might be good 
reason to suppose was true, while he will swallow eagerly. any 
obvious exaggeration circulated by the Revolutionists: in their 
secret prints. .The numbers of the army have been raised by the 
“enrolment of .men caught, handcuffed, and driven into the: barracks ` 


at the point of the bayonet, and humorously described as volunteers. _ ; 


All the real. fighting has been centred in and about Iquique. ° Bal- 
maceda made strenuous efforts to keep this district in his power. 
Possession of the district which provided Chile with its main revenue ` 
was essential to a policy based entirely on individual venality. A, 
few respectable persons there are in the country, who cannot separate 
mentally the idea of Sovereign authority from its visible symbols, and 
_ who consequently in their horror of anarchy think that the. individual 

to whom authority has once been delegated: ought to be upheld in all 
circumstances. Apart from the few of such unique temperament, no 
one supports Balmaceda except with an eye to possibilities of gain. 

It was a grave and, to persons who have not lived in such a country 
as Chile, an incredible scandal, which riveted the attention of 
‘foreigners upon the fact that Balmaceda was attempting to build up 
‘power by corruption of the most demoralising kind. About the 
middle of last year, the industrial population of Chile was in 
a sitigularly prosperous condition. There was more than enough 
work for all. The rate of wages, taking the wants and habits 
of the people into calculation, was far more remunerative, than the ' 
rate of wages, even in prosperous times, is in England, and realising 
that he was abandoned by all that was substantial and intelligent in 
the country, Balmaceda made a desperate attempt to create a follow- 
ing amongst the working-classes. In the nitrate districts, and in 
Valparaiso, his agents tried to. organise strikes. In the latter place 
one Monday morning there was a gathering of roùghs near the 
Intendencia. It was obvious that they could have been kept in order, 
and if necessary quietly dispersed, by twenty well-officered police. 
Instead, we were treated to the novel spectacle of an Intendente, the 
chief magistrate ‘of the second city in the Republic, perched on a 
street car, haranguing the rioters, and telling them that they wete 
justified in trying to obtain better terms for themselves by violent 
‘means. They took him at his word; rushing to the lower parts of the 
town, they sacked the little shops of the Italians and other defence- > 
less individuals. Where they found a workshop or factory, they 
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entered forcibly, ‘and compelled the reluctant mia “to leave the 
f place. The police looked on with instructed indifference: ` a 
. At Vina del Mar, a suburb of Valparaiso, there is a large sugar-manu- 
factory, which incidentally makes large quantities of ardent spirts, which 
_ are kept stored on the premises. Having done their worst in Valparaiso, 
the Government- created mob took its way thither, nominally with the 
view of forcing the employés to join in the fictitious strike, The 
` real attraction was the prospect of getting at the vats of aquardiente, 
and those only who have seen what a Chilian rough is when drunk 
can realise what would have happened if the mob had gained 
their opportunity: of unlimited intoxication. Small places like-Vina 
del Mar have a sort ‚of small Intendente of their own, called in 
Spanish a “ primer aledlde,” who has the police at his disposal 
and is responsible for the maintenance of order. This man put 
himself at*the head of the rioters, and in their name damanded ' 
admittance, into the sugar-factory. Fortunately the manager was a 
* resolute ‘Britisher, who barricaded the approaches; armed a few of the 
most reliablé of his workmen, and answered, that he would shoot the 
first man, even though it was the “ primer alcalde” himself, -who tried 
_ to force his way into the'place. It is very suggestive of the truth of 
the prevalent allegations that Balmaceda is only supported by the 
scum of. Chile, that the mere appearance of the angry and resolute 
Britisher was sufficient to cause the mob and ‘their leader to retire 
discomfited. This scheme’ for tempting the working-classes to his 
side fell utterly. flat. The genuine workmen held conspicuously aloof 
from the movement, and eventually the mob dispersed, cut into pieces 
by the Government which had hounded them on, but which at length, 
for its own reputation, was obliged to take measures, to suppress them. 
The scheme, however, of demoralising the working-classes by proffer 
of plunder has not by any means been on one side. Over and over 
again inspired Government papers have held up foreigners for the 
detestation of the people on the ground, mainly, that British capital 
in the nitrate districts is sucking up the resources of the country,—an 
infamously false assertion this'(it may be remarked in passing) in the 
face of the fact, that for some time past the nitrate’ companies have 
been keeping native labour employed in many cases ata loss to their 
shareholders. So far, however, Balmaceda has dangled the bait of - 
plunder in vain, as far as the genuine Chilian -workinan is concerned. 
If there has been one more noticeable feature than another in this 
. atruggle, it has-been the attitude- of the average wage-earner. 
Almost invariably, if one gets speech with him, when he feels no 
reason to be on his guard, his opinion might be thus expressed : “ The: 
President deserves to be shot, as he has caused so many of my friends 
` and acquaintances to be tortured and killed. But ‘a plague on both . 
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‘your’ houses.’ I only ak to be left alone, to work and earn good 


wages in peace.” l - 

' With but little delay after tho EE of Svoli; the fleet 
steamed northwards, and rumours reached Valparaiso of their gradua? . 
acquisition of the various ports. The Government had at its disposa) 
a single steamer, the fastest, however, of those which belonged to`, 


` Chilian companies. Timé after time this was despatched to the 


. 


‘nitrate province with reinforcements, and.if any one believed the 


reports circulated by the Government, and the sounds of triumph. 
emitted by the bands of music with which they attempted to ‘create 
an idea of victories, he fancied that the Revolution was on the point ` 
of being stamped out. Presently, however, authentic news came. 

On the nineteenth of February Iquique had fallen into the hands of 
the Revolitionists, after partial destruction, not from the bombardment’. 
by the ship, but from the deliberate incendiarism of the President’s 


, representative in the place. A little later the main body of the 


President's troops, which had been concentrated in a strong position 
on the linef the nitrate-railway, was absolutely obliterated ‘after some - 
of the most awful carnage that can ever have occurred, 

At the present. moment the whole nitrate district is securely hel@ - 
by the party of the Congress, who are thus placed in a most favourable 


' position, having the control of the main revenue of the country and being _ 


animated with the sense of past successes. And’ it scarcely seems 
credible: but that in the long run they must, effect their object. 
However wanting in moral fibre and political independence the mass ' 
of the people may be, it is impossible that they will allow themselves 
to be strangled by a man seeking to strangle them with the help of 


_ the gamblers, the drunkards, the gaol-birds,-the cashiered ; perhaps with 


an infusion of persons of less criminal kind, who, having ambition with- 
out force and merit, see in adherence to Balmaceda their sole chance ', 
of attaining positions of importance. They certainly are a strangely 
careless and lighthearted race, but even they can scarcely bring them- _ 
selves to forget, the wanton floggings, the frequent fusillades, the : 
tortures by racking of thumb and wrist which have deprived many 
a poor household of its bread-winner and sent him back-maimed and 


“useless. On paper the President has at present, perhaps, some 


thousand soldiers. ‘Nine-tenths of these, however, belong to the class 
of volunteers by virtue of the bayonet and handouff. Every day this 
force is dwindling by desertion, and the struggle may be brought.to 
a close, either quickly through a vigorous onslaught upon the centre ® 
of the country, or slowly by taking the south and wearing Balmaceda 
ont until his resources are expended, and his followers, seeing that 


. the carcase has been picked, either help to bring .fhe last act to a ' 


speedier close by. selling themselves to the opposition, or disperses te 


`. spend fhair gains in other countriés. . i a8 


y 
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Of course my remarks about Chilian character are not of universal 
application. There are many old-fashioned Chilian families with 
whom it is an honour and pleasure to be admitted: as an intimate. 
Unfortunately, however, ‘they do not control politics, or, indeed, | 
influencé opinion much, and they deplore as much as any one the way 
in which the average character of their countrymen has degenerated. 





i 


-It may be useful to append a summary of an interesting account 
of the course of the Revolution which I have received from one of its 
leaders. Sook 


When, on the night of the sixth of January, the Committee ‘of 
the Congress took possession of the fleet, they acted after a definite 
` understanding that there was to be a simultaneous rising of the 
army in Santiago. Expecting this, they hung off the Port of 
Valparaiso in apparent inaction for some time. They had no men 
besides the small body of sailors forming the crews of the men of 
war, and no arms or equipment. Finding that they were abandoned 
by those whose co-operation would have made the Revolution a bloodless 
movement of a few days only, they made for the Province of Tarapaca, 
with the view of securing that as a resourceful basis of operations. At 
_ that time there were comparatively few troops stationed there, and 
it was uncertain whether these would stand by Balmaceda. On their 
way they took by surprise and occupied Coquimbo and Serrano for a’ 
few days, with the object of obtaining, if possible,’ supplies of 
_ provisions, coal, and arms, and men, for their undertakings further 
north. They obtained provisions and coal, and could have secured as 
many men as they wanted, but finding only two hundred rifles, with | 
a limited allowance of ammunition, they contented themselves with- 
enrolling some two hundred and fifty men, whom they put on board 
- one of the coast steamers, which they had taken up as transports. 

Meanwhile, a distinguished officer, Colonel Canto, who had attached 
himself to the Revolutionary movement, had surprised Pisagua, an 
important nitrate port some sixty miles to the north of Iquique, and 
joined to it by the line of railway, which is the artery of, communica- 
tion between the nitrate grounds lying in the desert in the interior. 
The small force which he had gathered, however, was unable to 
hold its own against the Government troops advancing rom the 
interior, and after slight skirmishes on January 21 and 23, Canto 
. withdrew to his ships, and joined the rest of the fleet off Iquique. 

With the two or three hundred men under Canto and those enrolled 
at Coquimbo, the Revolutionists could now reckon upon being able 
to put some fiye hundred men into the field, with the addition of such 
of the sailors as could ‘be spared from the men-of-war. Their 
resolution to attack Iquique was disturbed, however, by the news that 
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` Balmaceda had secured a fast steamer named the Zmperial, and that 
by its. assistance he had contrived to reinforce Robles, his General in 





Huara Feb 17% 


Iquique. : Pozo Almonte [x March 7‘ 


KMarch.gt! 


‘the Province of Tarapacà, so as to raise the force defending Iquique . 

‘to some fifteen hundred men. At this moment, they heard that 
Pisagua was defended by a force, only slightly inferior to that at their 
own disposal. Here, therefore, they moved the main body of the 

. fleet. Their landing party occupied the heights behind the town, 
and attacking resolutely while the fleet engaged Balmaceda’s troops 
from the’ harbour, the Revolutionists with comparatively little logs 
stormed the place. This victory, which took place upon the 6th of * 
February, supplied them with enough rifles and ammunition to enable 
them to accept the services of some hundreds of the volunteers who 
offered themselves eagerly for service against Balmaceda, and by 
February 15 they were in a position to advance along the line 
of railway towards Iquique with a division some twelve hundred 
strong. i , ' 

Meanwhile, the men of war were threatening ‘Iquique, and they 

calculated that this menace of the fleet would retain a strong body: of 

` Balmaceda’s forces there, and that the force which took the land route 
would be able to deal with their opponents piecemeal. 

A short distance along the line, they met Robles in a strong posi- 

tion at Dolores. The bulk of his forces rested upon some nitrate , 
works and the railway, while his lighter troops occupied a neighbour- 
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ing hill, The Revolutionists concentrated their attack upon the main 
body, and charged with such vigour that they separated them at once l 
from their division on the-high ground, and forced them to take train 
‘ and hurry from the field. Those upon the hill fought desperately, 
resisting until they were almost all killed or wounded. ` 
It was, however, a fatal victory for the Congress. Fired with 

enthusiasm they advanced without delay, heedless of the fact that 
they possessed only a few rounds of ammunition per man, and reckon- 
ing to make short work of Robles’ diminished force. The calculation 
on which they depended proved incorrect. Every available man was . 
sent up from Iquique, the town being left for the fleet to occupy at 
their pleasure. The opposing forces met at the Huara nitrate works, 
on February 17. As long as their ammunition lasted the Revolu- 
tionists attacked successfully. It failed, however, before Robles was 
too completely routed to recover. The fire of the enemy growing. 
slack, he rallied his men, and eventually drove the Revolptionists from 
the field with a loss of three hundred men and thirty officers. The 
remainder reached Pisagua, and taking ship once more joined the 
fleet at Iquique. Meanwhile, a company of about fifty sailors had 
occupied Iquique, where, two days after the battle of Huara, they 
performed a feat of arms which deserves a place in history. In the 
early dawn of the 19th of February, a body of some three hundred men 
from Robles’ army descended upon them in a thick fog, dnd attempted 
to drive them from the place. They had been ordered to retire, but 
the young officer in command deemed it necessary, to save the party of 
Revolution from demoralisation, to resist to the utmost. Withdrawing 
his men to the Custom House, he held the enemy at bay during the 
greater part of the day. All round the Custom House the. buildings 
. had been set on fire by the enemy. Still, choked with smoke, without 
water or food, they held their own, and with such success that at 
length, the British Admiral intervening, the Balmacedist troops con- 
sented to surrender to the fleet. : . 

For about twenty days after this there were no actual émeutes. 
The Revolutionists were employed in choosing men out of the numbers. 
who offered themselves to handle the arms which the late fighting at 
‘Iquique had added to their store. By the beginning of March they 
had got into something like fighting order a force sixteen, hundred 
and fifty strong, which advanced along the line of railway, accom- 
panied by an engine armoured and fitted with a machine gun. 
Robles, with fourteen hundred troops, occupied a strong position 
about twenty miles inland. Coming into view on the 5th of March, 
the Revolutionists were preparing to attack, when, to their surprise, 

‘Robles withdrew his men, blowing up the line with dynamite as he 
retired, They were occupied in restoring the railway until the follow- 
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ing afternoon, when they were able to renew their advance, and about 
ten miles further on they came in touch with the enemy. At day- 
break on the seventh they delivered their attack. From the first the 
result was never doubtful. The sailors did fearful execution with 
their artillery. The miners of Herantajaia, whom former cruelties of 
Robles had exasperated, charged with irresistible fury. Of the three 
thousand men engaged one thousand fell, the losses of Balmaceda’s force 
being in the proportion of three to one. When night fell Robles and 
most of his'men were lying stiff upon the ground. The rest were 
. either prisoners, or scattered in twos and threes about the desert, and 
Tarapacd, and all the rich resources of the nitrate district, were 
securely under the control of the Revolutionists. 


AN OLD RESIDENT IN CHILE. 
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HE object of the Parliamentary grant should be to improve edu- 
cation and to stimulate local effort, When the Parliamentary 

grant was first introduced the country had not made up its mind that 
ib was a national. duty to see that all the children were educated. 
This was no doubt thought a desirable object, and volunteers who were 
` willing to come forward and do the work were aided in so doing. ` ` 

The difficulty which at first prevented, then retarded, and still — 
obstructs, the full development and best organisation of Nationa 
Education, was, is, and threatens still to be, the jealousies of the 
various denominations, and the consequent predominance of eccle- 
Siastical considerations in the discussion of educational problems. 
~ The claims of the National Society and of the Anglican party are 
rapidly developing into a demand, not merely that the State shal? - 
help them in local effort, but that the State shall practically bear all, 
or nearly all, the burden, while leaving mena in sole management of 
the schools so aided. 

Meantime no reform is admitted to ia unless it ib 
adjusted to secure that voluntary schools shall be maintained, or even 
strengthened in their present position. 

It is not necessary to prove that the purpose and Heaton of tho 
. Government in introducing a Bill for free education has been mainly 
to aid Denominational management, rather than to benefit education 
or to relieve parents. 

We are told almost in so many words that Free Education in itéelf 
is wrong, but that as it is a popular cry the Liberal party, who first 
raised it, will use it for the destruction of voluntary schools, and that 
therefore it becomes the duty of the Conservative party, in the in- - 
terests of the Established Church, to take possession of this child of ° 
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Liberalism, not to say of Liberationism, and to baptise it forcibly, like 
a little Mortara, and convert it to*the service of religion. 

A short examination of the Bill shows that this intention has been 
carried out. A very large: additional grant is given to schools with 


low fees, without any security that this grant shall in the first instance ' 
be applied to secure increased efficiency. These low-feed schools are - 


mainly in the rural districts, and are largely managed by the clergy © 
of the Established Church. 

It cannot be contended that these schools are in ‘all cases, or even 
in the majority of cases, really efficient, though of course they satisfy 


the ‘present low'standard of the Department which has indeed been ; 


largely kept down in rogard :to their poverty. 

- Prebendary Roe has estimated that in the county-of Somerset the 
rural schools will gain on an average 4s. a head by the substitution of 
a 10s. fee grant for their present fee income, 

He points out that in these same schools the managers at present 
"make contributions far in excess of the general rate in voluntary schools, 
amounting in Somerset to nearly 12s, a head. As a rule, we may-say — 
that low fees go with high contributions, whether from subscribers or” 
from the rates. But this is not always the case. f 
_ An examination of Mr. Mundella’s return shows that in Wales there 

are 129 voluntary schools with 20,948 children in average attendance, 
in none of which do the charges for fees and books amount to 10s. 
a head on the average attendance, or the income from subscriptions 
and endowments to 5s. a head. These schools educate nearly a fourth 


of all the children in the voluntary schools of Wales; they are there- l 


forə no insignificant portion of the school supply. Their total 
income from fees and books was £7237, and from subscriptions and 


endowment £2661, or about:7s. a head for the former, and 2s. 6d. for~ 


the latter. The proposed Government fee grant, which for children 
from five to fourteen would amount to about £9500, would therefore 
practically enable the managers to dispense entirely with any voluntary 
subscriptions. It cannot be said that these schools could not be 
improved in efficiency. The voluntary schools of Anglesey have; 
according to Mr. Mundella’s return, an average fee of 4s. ôd., and an 
average income from subscriptions of 6s. 2d, 

It cannot be suggested that the education in Anglesey is Dpt 


of improvement. The average grant earned by the schools under “ 


consideration was about 16s. a head. The grant earned per head is 
not a satisfactory method of testing the efficiency of schools; but, so 
long as the Department allows their reports on schools aided by public 
money to be withheld from publication, we are forced to use these 
rough-and- ready means of judging of their merit. It may be said 
that in Anglesey. the Board schools are no better than the Voluntary 
schools. This may be so. At any rate, the parishes where they 
exist make a greater local effort to maintain them, the cost of main- 
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' tenance aa on the rates being 11s. 9d. a head, against 6s. 2d. & 
- head of subscriptions in voluntary Schools. It would need a considera- 
tion of the reports ‘on the schools individually to judge of the real: 
amount of merit in their work respectively. 

' But, no doubt, so long as the parish is maintained as the usual unit 
` for the organisation of our rural school system,. we cannot expect any 
very remarkable: results in the way of efficiency. In Anglesey the 
average population of the Boards is little over 1300; and if-we take 
the rural’ School Boards, excluding the town of Holyhéad, we have 
Boards of about 1000 population. Many English counties, especially 
such as Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Devonshire, have village Boards even 
smaller in population and area. It is.absurd to suppose that a 
population of a few hundreds can readily find five éducated persons: 


interested'in school management; and the cost of elections and the. 


salary of the clerk fall with undue weight on such small areas. It 


should be remembered that there are 2112 parish School Boards in. 


England and Wales, of which 1097, or more than half, have populations 
under 1000. It is essential for, any educational progress that these 
.tural areas should be consolidated; and if we had, as in Scotland; 


universal School Boards this could easily be done. ` As it is, a county: 
map, showing the existing School Board areas, is a most absurd patch- ` 


work, indicating the maximum of i inconvenience and cost of administra- 
tion with the minimum of effective power. : 

As an illustration of the present state of things, we may take the 
Poor-law Union of Wellington, in the counties of Somerset and Devon. 
This union has an area of 60,454 acres, and a population, in 1881, of 
19,194. Of these, 45,432 acres, with 16,285 population, are under thir- 
teen School Boards, practically contiguous, and with populations ranging ` 
from upwards of 6000 in Wellington, to 118 in Thorne St. Margaret. 

It is clear that if this district were all under one School Board there 


‘would be greatly increased efficiency, as well as economy of adminis- 


tration. 

The Education Department has long felt, that these small rural Šono 
Boards are most. inconvenient, but the strong determination of the 
Denominational party to prevent the spread of School Boards, for fear it 
should pave the way tothe spread of Board schools, is the obstacle to the 
creation of universal educational authorities with suitable areas. The 
. Wesleyans have long ago asked for. this, and have indicated as a mini- 
mum limit of population about 7000. They know that not only for 
the purposes of efficiency, but also to check petty tyranny and local 
sectarianism, a fairly extended area is absolutely necessary. The 
National Union of Teachers, the largest representative organisation, 
and one that is fairly entitled to speak on professional questions for 
the whole body, recognise that not only is it necessary for the pro- 
tection of teachers that there should be management by more than one 


person,‘but that the area of management should be extended to secure, 
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fair-play. The larger the Board, the greater the omai: for aa 


consideration of , questions affecting the status and the interests of . 


teachers. : 
All these questions of strictly educational interest are pressing for 
settlement. The thoughtful advocates of Church schools agree. on 
many of them with the advocates of Board schools. There is a certain 
amount of parochial narrowness to be overcome when rearrangement 
of areas is proposed, and an Education Department influenced by 


educational considerations would have used the persuasive influence | 


of a large additional grant as a means of carrying a comprehensive 


reform which would have materially improved education. All ‘this - 


- opportunity ‘is thrown away by the present Bill,-and fresh fetters of 
` vested interests, are fixed upon us, when So ought to seek to interest 


. and associate the whole local population in administering and improving , 


our schools, and working them as a national system, not as = jealous and 
‘rival units. 

The special grants to small districts which, properly applied, would 
be a boon to education, are often so worked 'as to impede efficient 
education. 

Thus, to take ‘another illustration from Somerset.” 

In the Wincanton Union thére are several small and thinly 
peopled parishes adjoining each other, with small schools. receiving 


the special £10 or £15 grant. Thus, Sutton Montis, Weston Bamfylde, ' 


and South Cadbury, with 115, 104, and 187. population respectively 
—a total of 406, and a total area of less than 2000 acres—have two 


schools, with an average of 33 and 18, and receive £78 grant, or . 


nearly £1 11s. a head. The neighbouring parish of North Cadbury, 
with a population of 896 and an area of 2810. acres, has one school, 
with 111 average, and receives £82, or about 15s. a head. It is 


. obvious that by treating the ecclesiastical area as the basis of our civil- 


arrangements for schools, we must in many cases such as this 
deliberately sacrifice efficiency to a narrow and parochial denomi- 
„nationalism. Many similar instances could be given throughout the 
country. Prebendary Roe, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
. mission, ‘showed one of: the evil' results of the system when lie stated 


XQ. 54,973-8) that in his parish of Poyntington, with 140 population, - 
he refused to amalgamate with a neighbouring parish, because his. 


special grant would have come down from £15 to £10. He did not 


name the parish, but it is probably Oborne in Dorset, with a popula- . 


tion of 143. These two parishes, with 280 inhabitants and an area 
af about 1600 acres’ between them,’ have now two small schools, of 
42 and 24 average, and have each the special grant, ‘where efficient 
education clearly demands one school for the two parishes. ` 
Keeping clear for the present of any specially Nonconformist 
grievances, though these are real ‘and will have to. be met, we cannot 
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study the situation as friends of efficiency without being continually . 
reminded that at the root of all our difficulties lies the question of | 
local organisation in suitable areas, with securities for efficient and 
honest management. 

It is clear that any Bill which reopens the education aan and 
gives larger public aid not only without demanding increased local 
_ effort but with the avowed effect of diminishing the local effort that 
now exists, is not deserving of support, and can in no way be 
accepted as a settlement of the question. 

The public do not understand the details of the education quastion. 
Those who do understand it, school managers and_teachers, have a 
direct interest in increasing their demands on the public purse, and 
are very generally combined in resisting further public supervision or 
any increase in the demands made on them. Hitherto, though the 
conditions haye been relaxed, public aid has been in principle dependent 
on local contributions. But the Bill before Parliament treats the new 
grant from the Treasury which is to be paid in lieu of fees as local 
income to be used as a means of securing increased grants on the 
yearly examinations, and this holds good, not only in so far as the new 
grant replaces the old feé income, but also. where it exceeds it. Thus, 
to take an extreme case, a free endowed schoo! with no fee income: 
will receive 10s. ahead, and will be credited.with that 10s. as a reason 
why it. should receive another 10s. from the Education Department. 
It is perhaps a little dull to give these details; yet it is only by such 
illustrations that the thoroughly anti-educational character of the Bill 
can be appreciated, 

Perhaps it may be said: “ Why : prove in detail what is admitted, 
not in the preamble or title of the Bill, but in all the speeches of the 
Conservative party, that this Bill was produced for the sake of the 
voluntary schools, not for the advantage of parents or to promote 
_ education ?” That might be so if our object were merely criticism ; but 
what we should demand is amendment, and though nothing this 
Session can make the Bill a good Bill; yet some of the more manifest . 
blots may be removed. We, may very briefly sum up the points 
in which it is essential the Bill should be amended. 

1. No charge should be made to any parents for any purpose in 
schools where the Parliamentary fee grant exceeds the previous total 
income from fees and books, &c. 

2. Where fees are retained, no child should be charged. a higher fee 
than the fee recognised by the Department for the school as a whole. 

3. All charges hereafter should be inclusive, and no separate 
charge should be made for books, nor should the fee vary with the 
standard. 

4. No fee once abolished should be re-imposed, and no fee lowered 
should be raised. : 
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5. Any surplus by which. ‘the fee grant exceeds the previous ‘fee 
income should be applied in improvement of education before it is 
applied in reduction of subscriptions or rates. The Education Depart- 
ment should secure this from time to time by provisions in the Code. 

6. Where some of the existing schools are made free and the re- 
maining schools of a district continue to charge fees, the Department 
should be directed by the Bill to secure as a condition of the continu- 
ance of the fee grant that the free schools shall be equal i in all oe 
to the schools charging fees in the district. 

7. No existing school should be accepted as a suitable free school, so 
as to prevent the need for a School Board, unless in structure it com- - 
plies fully with the present requirements of the Poperenent as to 
. School planning. : 

8. No delay of a year should’ intervene before parents have a rigli 
to claim free schools. _ : 

9. All accounts of schools receiving the fee grant should be pub- 
lished, should be permanently: open to inspection at reasonable times, 
_ and should be subject to public audit. 

10. No managers’ who manage more than one school should be 
allowed to make a profit on the fee.grant paid on account of any one 
school, until they have freed all their schools ; any surplus: grant from 
* one school to be applied, in the first instance, in reduction of fees i in 
the other schools managed by them. ` , 

These amendments do not raise the great question of publio au 
private management. 

This question, is so essential, so vital, that it cannot be adequately _ 
raised and debated at the’ close of this Session. No doubt the posi~ 
_tion should be emphatically asserted in Parliament that this.claim is 
not waived, but that, on the contrary, it will be put forward and 
pressed as soon as possible, and will be continuously urged until it is 
carried. This‘demand, along with that for suitable areas, is funda- 
mental for all school reform. It is therefore better that it should 
be dealt with thoroughly by those who believe in it, rather than that ` 
- it should be trifled with by those who do not believe in it. Apart from 
the question of morality, there is always a serious practical injury done 
when those who do not believe in a principle undertake the task of 
carrying it into practical effect. i 

Lord Sandford, whose .contact with the N TTE Society has ` rg- 
vealed to the public the true character and disposition, towards the 
Education Act of 1870 of the official whose duty it was for many ~ 
years to carry it out, stated at the National Society the other day 
that he could have- wished that the Free Education Bill had proposed 
` parental representation in the management of the schools, for the 
absence of such a provision would render it much more-easy for the 
successors of the present Government to insist upon some kind of 
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popular control being put into the Act. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
It is to-be hoped that this admission will be noted by some of those 
who are ready to accept what does not effect thé purpose desired, 


because, as they say, it concedes something of the principle. Most ` 


English legislation concedes half a dozen ` inconsistent principles at 
once. The important thing is to get an effective, practical arrange- 
ment that will work in the direction we desire. While reserving for the 
future, and we hope for no distant future, the purpose of effectively 
- placing our national schools as a whole under public representative 
management, let us consider what may be the practical result of the 
Bill before us, if it become law substantially unaltered. 

Tt concedes, no doubt, great immediate advantages to Denomi- 
nationalism, and it seeks to deprive the other side of the weapon 
which a proposal for public management, coupled with free schools, 
would have given them. 

But, on the other hand, it will tend to place the Established 
Church and the clergy in an odious and unpopular position, and may, 
. perhaps, do much to hasten Disestablishment. 

For in School Board districts the Boards will very generally 
make their schools free, If “they do not do so at once, the cry of 
free schodls will be too popular at School Board elections for them to 
resist long, to say nothing of the fact that the pressure of the parents 
will probably compel the total, or almost total, freeing of the schools. 
So, too, the Boards will get rid of the trifling and vexatious collection 
of fees from children under five and over fourteen. 

Then the voluntary schools in the large towns, which have hitherto 
freely used their power of raising fees, will, if they stand in the way 
of a popular demand by retaining their own fees, find thomaelyoe in a 
` very unpopular position. 

The Roman Catholics will undoubtedly free almost all their schools. 
They are too anxious to retain their scholars to be litigious about a 
few pence, and as a body they will make a profit by the Government 
proposals. They are also entitled to this recognition that they 
throughout the country, and the Established clergy, as a rule, in the 
country districts outside of Wales, have in good faith acted on the 
principle that private mandgement means substantial private contri- 
butions. But the town schools, as a rule, in the North of England 
and the schools in populous manufacturing districts have recently 
been administered, one can hardly say managed, at a minimum cost to 


the subscribers, and with a resolute determination to get as much as” 


possible out of the parents. No one can suppose that the energetic 


mechanics of Tyneside, the pitmen of Durham or South Yorkshire, . 


the operatives of the woollen and cotton districts, will consent to pay 

fees for the kind of cram which too often passes muster under the 

name of education. Hundreds of schools in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
VOL. LX. K 
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and Durham are places of business, not places of education. These 
schools will perish, and that deservedly, and there will be a large 
increase in the number of School Boards which should.already have 
been created in many places by the Department, on account of the 
disgraceful state’ of the existing school premises. 

The formation of new School Boards, the extension of Board 
accommodation in existing School Board areas, will shift the balance 
between the two parties. Working men will more and more learn, to 
appreciate the better education now offered to them in many places, 
and the tendency of opinion will be more and more towards securing 
the public management of schools supported almost entirely by 
public funds, But the result will be reached through a struggle, or 
series of struggles, in which the name of religion will be largely 
` invoked, with the usual consequence of infusing a more bitter tone into 
the controversy. That religion is really involved in the struggle can- 
not be justly maintained. If schools are under public management, 
they will reflect the prevailing conyictions of the nation. Now that ` 
they are largely under private management, thotigh we are told they. 
are maintained ‘for religious purposes, yet we know that it is pre- 
eminently in the Denominational schools that the religious teaching is 
set aside in order to cram for a Government examination. 

_ The advocates of Denominationalism from the North of England 


have, at the recent meetings of the National Society and elsewhere, - 


been loudly proclaiming that the present Bill is a sentence of- 
death to them. It is so to such schools as we have described, 
where there is little or no private effort, and where the school is 
run for the sake of the grant, not for the’ purpose of education. 
But all such schools deserve: to die, and it is one of the humiliating 
necessities of the Denominational party that those who are really doing - 
their best according to their view, do not dare cast off these ‘‘ North- 
country farmers,” butb in ordér to swell the roll of the nominal volun- 
_ tary forces make common cause With the black sheep of their flock. 
° Tllustrations have already. been given in this article of the working 
of our present school system in various parts of the country. , Here 
is an illustration of the state of things in Yorkshire. In the West 
Riding thé great mass of the population are under School Boards. 
But in the heart of the manufacturing district there is an island of : 
voluntaryism enclosed between Bradford, Leeds, Dewsbury, Hudders- 
field, Halifax, and other School Board districts. The townships of ° 
North Bierley, Hunsworth, Gomersall, Wyke, Cleckheaton, Hipper- . 
holme, and Clifton have 62,000 inhabitants, and the whole of the school 
supply is voluntary. The average fee is nearly 15s., the averagé sub- 
scription is'under half-a-crown a head, and the ean is about 17s, 8d. 
In some parts of this. district the subscriptions are nominal. hus 
in Cleckheaton, with 10, 600 inhabitants and 1506 children in average 
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attendance, the total voluntary sas et in 1889 were £19, or 
‘about 3d. a head. 

Mr. Rooper, H.M. Inspector, reported, in "1884-5, of Cleckheaton : ae 

“Of the townships around Bradford the premises of the Cleckheaton 
‘schools are the'least satisfactory, both in quality and quantity. The town 
decided, after the Act of 1870, to dispense with a School Board and trust ' 
to voluntary agency. These experiments are always exceedingly interesting’, 
but nothing justifies them short of success. The rough unplastered interior 
of St. Luke’s resembles a stable more than a school-room, and children are 
refused admission because there is absolutely no room for them. The British 
school is so inconvenient for teaching the number of scholars in attendance 
as to make any but its present teacher despair, while the want of a class- 
room‘at ‘Westgate drives the reading lesson into the open air.” 


It seems improbable that a subscription list of £19 divided among 
five schools (three of them had no subscription) will allow of much 
improvement in the state of things described above. Judex damnatur 

cum nocens absolvitur, and it may be asked, what has the Education 
Department been doing in Cleckheaton and its neighbourhood ever 
since 1870? Few will regret if a sham voluntaryism, which means 
taking public money and making no local effort, should collapse 
in Cleckheaton and give way to such a Board system as we see 
at work in Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield, and. the neighbouring 
‘towns. At any rate, we agree so far with the wail of the voluntaries. 
This proposal of the- Government, whatever their purpose, reopens 
the education question. The floodgates of the great deep will be 
opened, and when the waters subside many things will hava been 

washed away. Let us hope that the country may be pees and 
improved. 


LYULPH T 


A PLEA FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


HE cause of elementary education in England has made great 
progress since the Act of 1870, which was the crowning 
achievement of Mr. Forster’s useful.career. When we look back at the 
condition of national education at that time we feel as though we had 
emerged from a period of Egyptian darkness; only about one-half 
the children of the nation were at school at all, and of those probably 
not more than half got the merest smattering of knowledge. Now 
we have got into the schools nearly all the children of the nation, and 
the standard of attainment is at least double the average before 1870. 
Yet despite this we have still very much land to possess; we are far 
short of what other nations have attained to, and far short of what 
we are capable of attaining. We have constructed an enormous 
educational machine, and its results are still largely frittered away, 
because the work is only half done. My object in this article is to 
show what are the defects of our system, and how they ought to be 
cured; and to give definiteness and point to my remarks, I will 
explain and defend the principle of the Elementary Education 
(Continuation Schools) Bill which I have for four successive sessions 
introduced into the House of Commons. R 
Mr. Forster assumed in his great Act that the school age of a child 

was from five to thirteen, and an amendment to the Act of 1870 
defined that for certain purposes the term ‘‘ child” should be extended 
to fourteen years of age; .but he did not in his Act take any powers 
to enforce attendance beyond the age of thirteen. He left with 
_ School Boards and the managers of voluntary schools almost unlimited 
power to fix the conditions of exemption; most unfortunately, as I 
think, the attainment of a certain standard of proficiency, and not 
the attainment of a certain age, was made the basis of exemption 
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from school attendance. The school ‘authorities used that power so . 
‘feebly that over most of England the third and fourth standards 
were at one time the exemption ones, and children easily passed these 
barriers at the age of ten to eleven: Slowly but surely the basis of ` 
attainment has been raised, and now in most of. the great: cities the 
fifth standard is obligatory ; ; in ‘London and a few other towns itis 
. the sixth ; but unhappily in most of the rural parishes where the 
voluntary. ‘aohiool: system prevails the exemption standard is still the 
“fourth.* 

Two great evils have resulted from this initial error. The first 
is the propagation.of the delusion that education simply means cram- 
ming a certain minimum of words and phrases into a child’s memory, 
and “that when this minimum had been attained the little prisoner 
should be ‘set free from irksome bondage. The second -evil:is a 
ə deplorable lowering of the age at which education ceasés altogether. 
Tt is not too much to say that a considerable portion of British parents 

have been led to look on the school as a place of bondage from which 
it was the- great object of their lives to deliyér their children as early 
‘as possible. < ‘The schoolmaster was involuntarily, made a participator 
in this-delusion ; under the: principle of “payment by results” he. 
was forced to cram the children with such mental knowledge’ as alone 
eattied ‘payments, and being driven himself. by a cast-iron rule he 
had to drive the unhappy children aswell. Thus it came to pass 
that school-life, instead of being the happiest time for a child, became 
one of incessant fret and worry; and children-as well as their parents 
seized the first opportunity of escape from the’ drudgery of school. 
* ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (STANDARDS OF EXEMPTION). 


Return of Number of School Boards and School Attendance Committees in which the - 
_ Standards for Partial Exemption are Standards II.; IIL, and IV., respectively, and , 
in which the Standards for Total Exemption are "respectively Standards IY, Vas 



























































‘and VI. 
Standards for Half Time | Standards for Fall Time, 
JI. III. IV. IV. v. | VL 
1. School Boards — : joa 
a) Outside Municipal Boroughs 147 | 1127 | 588 | 917} 1154| 33 ” 
b) In Municipal Boroughs Paes 13 54] 79 19| 119| 25 
Total for School Boards 160 | 1181| 667 | 936! 1273| 58 
2. School Attendance Committees— , $ > 
a) In Unions .- acts 62 |- 376 87} 407] 170; `t: 
5) In Municipal Boroughs 3 3 11 84| 28 54 WZ| 2 | 
(e) In Urban Sanitary Districts n 16 |, 39 12 20 46) 3 
Total. for School Attendance 89 499) 127 481! 288 6 
Committees . . ; gas 
Total 249 | 1680 | 794 1417. 1561|, 64 
i 2 : 
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The combination of these various causes—first, the exemption from 
school by attainment of a certain standard ; seeond, the pressure and 
driving at school to force them through the standards: ; and third, the 
verbal and unpractical character of the teaching—has led to the 
deplorable result that the mass of the children leave school far too 
early to retain the knowledge acquired at such cost. Our educational 
machine is like the labour of the Danaids; with a maximum of fric- 
tion it forces a huge volume of water into vessels full of holes, and 
but little of it remains to fructify the soil: Had we adopted the 
simple plan of Germany, Switzerland, and other countries, and fixed 
a certain school age for all the children —say thirteen or fourteen— 
we should have avoided this hurry and cram; the child would have ` 
been developed gradually and naturally, aiid school-life would have 
been its happiest time, as it is when education is rightly, conducted. 
Instead of this we have the lamentable result that even still, one- 
third of all the children attending English elementary schools leave 
-on the average between ten and eleven, probably another third between 
eleven and twelve, and only a third remain longer than twelve.* To 
this has to be added the mortifying reflection that the merest fraction 
of these children receive any further. systematic teaching, probably 
not more than five or six per cent. of them carry on their education 
afterwards, and a great portion of them relapse almost into primitive 
ignorance. The total number of children’ on the Register of ele- 
mentary day schools in England and Wales for 1890 was 4,800,000, 
*but the number on the-Register of evening schools was only 64,000, 
of whom 51,000 qualified for examination by attendance, although 
the total average attendance was only 43,000. 

No doubt a certain number of the more vigorous and intelligent 
make their way at a later period of life into the Science and Art classes ; 
but still it may be stated broadly that the vast majority of our British 
children cease education altogether just at the time when the mind 
begins to open to the delights of knowledge. Any one who has charge 
of a high-class school knows well that education in the real sense of - 
the word does not begin till after twelve or thirteen. “Knowledge 
acquired before that time takes no permanent hold; it does not train 
the reasoning faculties, or give strength or guidance for life. The 
vital time for a child is from twelve to sixteen or seventeen. It is 
then that the faculties open up; it is then that the character is 


1 


, * The last Report of the Committee of Council on Baucation makes the following 
statement:— 

“We are sorry to find, on examining the school returns, that the education of so many 
children of ten years of age and upwards is discontinued as foon as, by passing the 
prescribed standard, they are freed from the obligation to attend school and become 
entitled to go to work, Out of 481,106 children presented in Standard IV..in 1888, as 
many as 167,742 disappeared from the examination lists of our schools in 1889, while 
the 309,388 scholars im Standard V. of 1888 fell in the year to 138,864, and the 127,863 
scholars in Standard VI. to 38,362." ” 
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formed; it is then that the discipline is undergone which fits for 
arduous application afterwards. Our elementary children almost . 
wholly miss these supreme advantages. To use the language of that 
true friend of education, Dr. Paton of Nottingham : 


“ First we build up at an immense expense a colossal system of primary 
education, and then see and allow the results of it to be very largely wasted 
and lost. Teachers speak dismally of the havoc to the fruit of their labours 
in the first two years after school is left. The garden, which by daily culture 
Bae been brought into such an admirable and promising condition, is given 
over to utter neglect ; the money, , the time, the labour bestowed upon if are 
lost. We cease to educate at the most important, most plastic, most receptive 
period of life.” 


‘The result of this short-sighted policy is seen in the juvenile de- 
moralisation of our large towns. No country in the world that, 
pretends to be civilised exhibits such spectacles as are seen in many 
of our great cities. Hordes of coarse, rough, ill-clad juveniles swarm 
in the streets, vending matches and newspapers, or other streét wares, 
filthy in their language and habits, the seed of our future paupers and , 
criminals, It was stated in Liverpool a short time ago that one-third 
of all the offences committed were by boys under fifteen years of age ; 
and certain it is that no small proportion of the child population of 
this country by the time it reaches sixteen is depraved beyond any 
hope of leading wholesome and useful lives. It was my painful duty 
some years ago to investigate the reading of this class of children, . I 
collected some forty “ Penny Dreadfuls,” issued weekly in London. ' 
They were read almost exclusively by children. -Their circulation was 
a million a week. Their contents were simply the literature of crime. 
. The following quotation from an able article in the Edinburgh Review, 
of January 1887, entitled “The Literature of the Streets,” accurately 
describes their general effect : 

“The indisputable fact remains, that the worst of modern novels are too 
often among the most popular. Pure, healthy fiction is indeed to be had, and 
in fair abundance, but public taste seems to devour unhealthy trash of every 
kind with a higher relish than it can find for the good gifts of the most 
gifted artists. There is no possible lack of good work, and they who 
choose trash ‘do so of their own freewill and choice. But the case of those 
for whom this article pleads is wholly different. To them no choice whatever 
is allowed. They must be content with the garbage of the ‘Penny Dreadfuls,’ 
ornothing. Yet the fancy, and the imagination, the innate thirst for novelty 
and excitement, for a touch of mystery or of tender passion, are as potent 
and as true in the heart of the street Arab or the shop-girl as in the fiercest 
devourer of romance on Mudie’s list. But this desire can be gratified in 
one way alone. The feast spread for them is ready and abundant, but 
every dish is a false one, every condiment vile. Every morsel of food is 
doctored, every draught of wine is drugged ; no, true hunger is satisfied, no 
true thirst quenched ; and the hapless guests depart with a depraved appetite, 
and a palate more than ever dead to every pure taste and every perception 
of what is good and true. Thus entertained and equipped, the wide army of 
the children of the poor are sent on their way to take part in the great 
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battle of life, with false views, false impressions, and foulaims. ‘The pictures 
of men and women to whom they have been introduced are unreal and untrue. 

* The whole drama of life, as they see it, is a lie from beginning to end, and in 
it they can play none but a vicious and unhappy part. P 


When I consider the iasa that EEE the children of the 
poor, I am astonished, not at the seething corruption of our great 
cities, but at the respectable lives that so many lead in spite of the 
evil environment of their youth. Let me quote the testimony of the 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, that true champion of the children, the chief 
author of ‘the „Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. - 
Speaking of the causes of crime in London, he says : 


“Year by year, from seventy to eighty thousand London children pass 
‘out of elementary schools; of these, posssibly the .half-obtain bond fide 
occupation. As for the rest—the poorer part, inhabiting, too, the more 
densely populated, quarters—there is nothing for them but the streets, and 
the almost certain life of a knave ora fool. It is probable that every day - 
not less than seventy thousand boys and girls are actually ‘hob-jobbing 
, about,’ utterly helpless, until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, 
reformatories, ”—— Extract from “ rhs Gaol, Cradle: Who Rocks.it ?” By the 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh., 


The British public were recently ‘iced by that remarkable book, 
“ Darkest England and the Way Out,” by General Booth. In it he 
described with dramatic power the hideous conditionsof the “submerged 
tenth.” For all his schemes of social amelioration I heartily wish 
God-speed, but I am persuaded the battle has to be fought with the 
‘children of the State. It is with these alone that success is assured ; 
with the depraved and incapable adults no great or striking progress 
will be made. The habits of a lifetime become -adamantine chains, 
but the children may largely be saved, and ‘the question of apendi 
is how to save them. 
Now, the scheme of education which I advocate is one that will 

enable us to retain‘ some hold on the children of our elementary 
, schools to a much later period of life, but it tries to take full account . 
.of the poverty of large classes of the people, and the need of child 
labour to eke out the subsistence of the family. Our Bill follows the 
lines of the Report of the Royal Commission on Primary Education of 
1886, and Jays down the principle that children must attend school 
til] the age of thirteen, except in certain specified cases. -It raises 
the half-time'’age from ten to eleven, in accordance with the decision 
of -Parliament recently arrived at on the Factory Acts Amendment 
Bill, and it requires that children should not be’ wholly released from 
school attendance, even at thirteen, unless „they have also ‘passed 
the Sixth Standard. If they fail to do so, two options are allowed : 
' they may either continne in attendance in the day school till 
they attain the age of fourteen, or they may pass into 
the Evening Continuation School till they are fifteen. We 
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thus reckon that two. years at the Continuation School are equivalent 
to one year at the day school. It is understood that these 
Continuation’ Schools only meet for three evenings per week during 
the six winter months, and for two hours each evening. The educa- 
tion we propose to give is largely technical and manual, including 
such subjects as art hand work, modelling, wood-carving, with plain 
cookery and’ laundry work for girls, and with recreative subjects 
such as singing, gymnastics, musical drill, &c. I am convinced— 
and indeed the experience of‘the Recreative Evening Schools Associa- 
- tion proves—that classes so conducted can be made very attractive 
to children. Nothing delights boys more than working with tools; 
any one who has visited technical schools will agree with me in this: 
it is as true recreation as cricket or football. We are'only beginning 
to awaken to the immense waste that has taken place in our educa- 
tional system hitherto; we have tried to force double the brain-work 
that children can healthily undertake, and defrauded them of the com- 
plementary instruction of the hand and eye, which are quite as 
necessary, and are intended by Nature as the proper relaxation from 
head-work. We have turned .out children stupefied with lists of 
names and dates and intricacies of spelling and grammar, but utterly 
ignorant of most things which are needed for the struggle of life. 
All educationists are now recognising this fundamental error, and our 
Code has been largely modifiéd to allow more liberty of teaching ; but 
it is in the/Hvening Continuation Schools that there is most room 
for technical and practical teaching, and we propose, subject to some 
control of the Department, to give to managers almost absolute power 
to select the subjects for instruction. i 
. This leads me, to one of the chief difficulties of the whole question : 

What is to be done with our agricultural children? They come-for ` 
the most part. from very poor families, their parents are usually 
farm labourers, by far.the worst paid portion of the British people, 
whose wages in the South and Hast of England are often not more 
than eleven or twelve shillings per week. It is indispensable that 
they get the benefit of their children’s labour at the earliest date , 
possible. At present these boys usually begin to work in the fields - 

at ten, and often leave school altogether at that age. Even half-a-crown 
a week of addition to the father’s wages is almost indispensable to 
them. How are we to combine continued education with the exigen- 
cies of these slender exchequers? We meet this by proposing that 
in rural districts special provisions may take effect. The half-time 
age.may be ten in place of eleven, and, what is most important of 
all, six months’ attendance in the winter months may count instead 
of half-time attendance for the whole year. This provision is adopted 
in: rural Prussia and some parts of Switzerland and the Western 
States of -America with great success; it meets the pressure of agri- 
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cultural labour in the summer’ months, and fills up the idle time in 
winter with useful education, when without this the children would be 
ranning idle. It is not a bad thing for children in the country 
to begin early to help their’ parents in ‘field work; it is decidedly 
healthy, it is itself a kind of training for the mind, it is, most 
useful for boys soon to learn the habits of animals, the growth 
of plants, &c.; their school work in winter will be none the worse 


from their work during the summer and harvest time.. Further- , 


more this plan tends to restrain the rush of young people 
to our towns, One, of the great evils of the day is the diffculty 
of retaining the rural population at home; the drift towards the 
towns is universal, and very pernicious. It is generally allowed 
that if children in the country could be kept continuously at school til} 
thirteen, most of them would contract a distaste for farm work. I 
have no objections whatever to a break in the school-life of rural 
children for such healthy purposes as farm work, provided that in the 
winter months, when the farm work is slack, the school-life is allowed 
to go on. It is proposed that no child shall be wholly exempted from 
school-life till the age of twelve in the country districts, and then only 
if he has passed the Fifth Standard ; but if that-standard is not passed, 
as will often be the case, then the child will either have to ‘continue 
another year in the day school, or, which is still better, pass for. two 
years into the Evening Continuation School. Our desire is to get as 
many as possible of the children into the Continuation Schools, and we 
trust fully more to attraction than to compulsion; but it would be 
folly to ignore the fact that many of the class who need, it most will 
‘not attend ‘evening classes unless under some kind of compulsion. 
There ‘are parents not’ a few who would rather deny the children 
education altogether than deny themselves a pint of beer which might 
be got by the child’s labour. 

One difficulty may here present itself: how are we to m the 
voluntary schools, which provide nearly all the education for the 


rural districts, to adopt the Continuation Classes? The Bill makes. 


it obligatory only on School Boards to provide such classes, and 
leaves it to the discretion of voluntary'school managers. ‘The time is 
not ripe for extending compulsion to such schools; yet I would. hope 


` that, as the enormous advantages of contimued training of the young - 


comes to be understood, voluntary schools in country villages will 
avail themselves of the provisions of this Bill. When they come to 


_see that these schools can be’made most helpful to rural life, that’ 


such things as irrigation, drainage, rotation of crops, and cottage 
gardening can be taught, also elementary chemistry, the structure 
and ‘life of plants and animals, dairying, and the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry, they will find that the farmers could not 
make a better investment than to train their own and their labourers’ 
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sons in sich useful knowledge. The dislike of large classes of 
persons in this country to continued education is largely because of 
its unpractical character. Our system was originally framed by men 
who may be described as educational pedants, who themselves only 
possessed literary training and could not conceive that the child of a, 
poor labourer needed anything more important than accurate spelling or 
grammar. That grotesque theory of education is now rapidly passing 
away. Itis beginning to be seen here, what many other nations have 
seen ages ago, that education should be a training for life, that the 
mass of our population need to have the hand and eye trained as well 
as the mind, and that even the mind i is far better trained through the 
eye than by barren words. I am convinced that the repugnance to 
school-life will pass awayjust as rational views of education gain ground. 
It is possible to conduct a school so as to make it the happiest time 
of life ; even the child of a stolid Dorsetshire labourer can be taught 
in such wise as to brighten his life and give him real recreation, and 
I look forward to the time when our too moderate proposals for 
continued education will be carried much farther. 

This leads me to say that other nations are far ahead of us in this 
respect. It was by studying the systems of Germany and Switzer- 
land some years ago that I was led to feel the crying necessity for 
Continuation Schools in this country. I may be pardoned for repeat- 
ing what I have already often stated in Parliament on this subject. 
No one can truly feel the almost infinite possibilities of national im- 
provement until he knows what those countries have done for their 
youth. I found in Germany that almost everywhere the age for com- 
pulsory attendance at the day school was fourteen for boys, but girls 
were sometimes exempted at thirteen, and the attendance was so 
regular that at some schools I visited, 97, 98, and even 99 per cent. 
of the whole.children on the register were present! In our country 
the average attendance last year was 75 per cent. Then the school 
programme was much more extensive than ours, often embracing one 
foreign language, besides admirable and universal mechaniéal drawing. 
The teaching profession was much more highly trained than ours, 
and stood far higher in social consideration, and the pupil- teacher 
system was unknown; all instruction being given by highly trained 
teachers, mostly male. The schools were splendid buildings, and 
always contained a fine gymnasium, where the children of both sexes 
were systematically trained by scientific masters. Ail these facts are 
so well known that it is almost a waste of time to recapitulate them. 
The admirable report of the late Matthew Arnold is a masterpiece of 
luminous exposition of both the German and the French systems. But 
the point which I wish more specially 'to emphasise is this: notwith- 
standing that the average age of leaving school is two years later in Ger- 
many than in England, the obligation does not cease then, but in most 
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of the Genin States there is an a AE system of CE 
Schools .for older children generally; these are usually held in the 
evening, when attendance is required for some years after leaving the- 
day school. In some of the States, such as Saxony, this attendance 
is compulsory for three years ; in others it is ‘voluntary, ‘but generally 
enforced by public opinion, and. the strong tendency of opinion is to 


make it universally obligatory. These Bchools are often technical in ` 
.character, and are suited: for the various industries of the locality.- 


Indeed, technical training has in Germany reached the proportions of 
a great national organisation. Ido not propose, however, to go into 
this question, which lies rather outside the province of my paper. 
Continuation Schools. are not intended to be strictly ‘‘ technical 
schools ”; these are designed specially for young persons of sixteen and 
over, who wish to qualify for some special branch of industry, and they 
need to be spontaneons in their character, and also much more scien- 
tific than the Elementary Continuation School. I may, however, in- 


_ terpolate this observation, that we shall never get any large number 


of the children of the working-classes to enter technical schools at 
sixteen or over, unless we carry on the thread of education after they 
leave school at twelve or thirteen. If an entire break of threé or 


_ four years occurs, not one in twenty will ever again submit to the’ 


strain of education. 

‘What struck me most in Germany was the marvellous effect of their 
a T system of education on the national: life. It has almost 
extirpated the class of pauper and ragged children. I saw in none 
of the German cities the analogue of what i we have i in England—viz.,; 
hordes of street Arabs, brutal “‘ corner-men ” or “ larrikins,” or the 
genus “ rough,” which swarms in most large English towns. I did not 
seo, during some weeks’ travel, a single ragged or begging child; indeed, 


the class did not seem to exist to any appreciable extent. There i is’ 


no “submerged tenth” in Germany corresponding with that, in 
England, meaning by that a squalid mass of destitute and for-the 
most part ‘degraded human beings. There is much poverty in 


Germany. ~Wages are much lower than in England.’ Pinching and’ 


economy prevail to an extent unknown here, but there is always self- 


„respect, and nearly always- good education, ‘thrift, and industry. 
' Undoubtedly the main cause is their admirable system of education ; . 


the children are not allowed to relapse into savagery during the critical 


‘time’ between childhood and manhood. They are conducted over that a 


hazardous stage by a series of ladders, and thus it comes to pass that 
Germany, though a poor country, has escaped the worst social evils 
that afflict Great-Britain,'and has by its national: patriotism achieved 
a wonderful position in the European commonwealth. 

> I cannot conclude this paper without referring to the most instruc- 
tive debates which have recently taken place in Parliament on the 
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whole educational question. These were raised upon two separate 
_ issues, viz.—the Factory Act Amendment Bill and the Free Education 
Bill. They have thrown a flood of light on all the weak points of 
our system, and they cannot fail to aid our scheme for increasing the 
school-life of the children. In connection with the Factory Act we 
had a searching discussion of the Berlin Labour Conference last year, 
and the painful fact was elicited that this country is now much behind 
most European States in legislation for children. Sir John Gorst, 
Sir William Houldsworth, and Mr. Thomas Burt, our delegates to the 
Conference, testified to the backward position of Great Britain on all 
matters relating to child labour and education, and to the moral 
obligation we lay under to give legislative effect to the decisions of 
the Conference. The chief recommendation at Berlin was to: raise 
the minimum age at which children should be’allowed to enter factories 
to twelve, and already both France and Germany are rapidly passing 
through their Legislatures laws which will make not twelve, but thirteen, 
the minimum age for entering factories.* Yet in spite of this we 
encountered the ‘strongest opposition in trying to raise the age to 
eleven, and only succeeded in carrying it against the opposition of 
. the Government by a small majority. I cannot forbear from quoting 
from the speech of Sir J ohn Gorst, our senior plenipotentiary at 
Berlin, the following words : 


“ The task of the British delegates at Berlin was easy, and very agreeable 
to their feelings of patriotism, They found that upon most of the subjects 
0 


* The following were among the resolutions arrived at by the International Labour 
Conference, held at Berlin in March 1890 : 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOUR. 
It is desirable— 
1. That cluldien of either sex not having reached a certain age be excluded fiom 
worki in factories , 
. That this limit of age be fixed at 12 years, except for. southern countries, where 
the ‘limit may be 10 years; ` 
3. That these limits of age be the same for every factory, and that no difference on 
this pomt be admitted ; 7 

4, That the children must first have satisfied the provisions concerning: primary 
education ; , 

5. That childien below 14 years, ‘complete, should work neither at night nor on 
Sundays; 

6, That their actiial work do nut exceed six hours a day, and be broken by a rest of 
at least half an hour. 

7, That children be excluded from unhealthy or dangeirous occupations, or be ad- 
mitted to them only under certain protective conditions. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE LABOUR OF THE YOUNG. 
It is desirable— 
1. That young workers of either sex from 14 to 16 should work neither at night nor 
on Sundars ; 
2. That their actual work should not exceed ten hours a day, and be broken by rests 
of a total duration of at least an hour and a half; 
3. That exceptions be admitted for certain industries ; 
4. That restrictions be provided for peculiarly unhealthy or dangerous occupations ; 
5. That protection be given to young men from 16 to 18 yéars, as far as concerns— 
(a) A maximum day’s labour , : 
(b) Night work ; , 
(c) Sunday work, 
(d) Their employment in peculiarly dangerous or unhealthy occupations. 
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proposed for discussion at Berlin this country had already legislated, and - 


their task was simply to listen to the generous approbation of English indus- 
trial legislation which was expressed by their foreign colleagues, and 
encourage them to go and do likewise. But they found, as the member for 
Morpeth’ had said, that while upon almost all of the subjects brought forward 
before the Conference, England was in advance, there was one particular 
point in which they were behind the great majority of the European nations, 
and that was in the age at which they allowed their children to go to work, 

and they further found.that their influence in the Conference in inducing 
other European nations to come into line with England would be seriously 
diminished if they determinedly refused to come into line with them in the 
one point in which they were behind. They, therefore, at a very early stage 
of the Conference, set themselves seriously to consider whether they could 
agree to the proposed minimum age of twelve. Now, he could assure the 
House that they did not treat that matter in any light and flippant’ spirit. 
They considered it carefully, and nearly all the arguments he had heard to- 
night were talked over anil over by them on that occasion, They had the 
advantage of the aid of his hon. friend the member for Manchester, who had 
given the House that night an example of the value of the advice and infor- 
mation which he gave them. They had the hon. member for Morpeth, Mr. 
Burnett, of the Board of Trade, and they had also Mr. Birtwistle, of the 


Lancashire Weavers’ Association, who was able to give them the peculiar. 


views of the working classes of the. textile districts, and they came to the 


contlusion that they could safely recommend for adoption the minimum , 


age of twelve. They thereupdn communicated their views to Lord Salisbury 

~ in the most precise and clear manner, and they received from Lord Salisbury 
the most precise and clear instructions, and the consequence of that was 
the insertion in the protocol that for Great Britan the age was fixed at 
twelve.” 


Tt will be felt that this country.” can no longer boast of being in 
the van of progress, and.I trust that the time is not far distant 
when twelve will be accepted as the minimum age for children entering 
factories. 

-, Another point to whith I would call attention is the main line of 
defence adopted by the Home Secretary in opposing ‘any alteration 
of the age. He said quite truly that we allowed children to work 
full time at other callings as soon as they passed the exemption 
standard, which in 1417 school districts is only the fourth. The 
meaning of this is that in these rural districts and smaller towns 
where children get through the Fourth Standard at from ten to eleven 
years of age, there was nothing to prevent the parents of those 
children requiring them to work all day at farm work, as errand- 

boys, or stable-boys, or in shops, or in the countless occupations 

- which do not come within the scope of the Factory Acts. Surely 
such an argument is enough to raise a blush upon the cheeks of an 
Englishman. The worst of it is that it is quite trae. In no civilised’ 
country except our own could such a statement be.made. Bat 

‘ instead of using it, as the Home Secretary did, to keap down the 
half-time age in factories, it is far more urgent to use it for raising 
the age of labour and school attendance over the whole country. It 


r 
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‘is quite true that if we advance the factory age alone we penalise 
such labour; but surely the right way to meet the difficulty is to 
level up all-round instead of keeping a low level all round. 

Another point that deeply impressed the House was the painful 
evidence of physical degeneracy caused by factory labour, and the 
need of protecting the frames of -young children from too early 
exposure to its malign influence. Some figures quoted by Sir Walter 
Foster were painfully suggestive. He said : 


“ He could confirm the statement as to the physical characteristics of the 
Lancashire operatives. They were stunted in their growth ; they had narrow 
chests and other indications of physical decay, which were the results of 
the long hours,of labour of their progenitors in the close, very often ill- 
ventilated, and always unhealthy factories in the textile industry. The. 
returns of the Registrar-General showed that the deaths from chest disease 
were in.the cotton trade more than double‘what they were among agricul- 
tural workers, and the figures proved that the factory population was 
exposed to degenerating causes which were characteristic of the industry in 
which they were engaged. y 


This makes me regret’ that we failed to carry an PE R to 
raise the half-time age to 14 years, in place of 18, though only by a 
majority of 25. As the law now stands, the half-time age in factories 
` will be from 11 to 18, but all reformers must aim at raising it still 
further from 12 to. 14. It is with slow and painful steps that 
nations progress towards higher ideals ‘of’ life, and England has 
‘still to learn that the wealth of a nation lies more in ʻa healthy, happy, 
and virtuous population than in the astonishing totals of.money values 
piled up by statisticians. 

My last word must be on the Free Eduostion Bill still under dis- ` 
cussion. ‘This important measure seems almost certain to pass into 
law this Session. Though defective in' many points, it yet concedes 
‘the great principle that Free Elementary Education shall be within the 
reach of all, and the first effect will be to remit fees altogether for 
fully 80 per cent. of the children in attendance. . There will 
` remain ‘a limited number of schools charging small fees in our large 

cities, which I do not object to, at least as a temporary arrangement, 
for none need attend them unless they prefer to; pay a' fee, and get a 
somewhat higher standard of educational: advantages than in the free 
schools. This-is not the place to deal with the difficulties surround- 
ing the question of Denominational schools. For the purpose of this ' 
_ article the chief point of the Bill is the foothold it gives for insisting 
on a longer school-life for the child. We are about to grant a great 
- boon to the working-classes, represented by‘ a money value of two 
millions a year. Surely: we’ may ask in return a lengthening of 
the school age. It is quite a mistake to think that the leaders 
of the working-classes are' opposed, to such a requirement. ‘A cir- 
cular wag sent last year by Mr. George Howell, M.P., who heartily 
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supports our Bill, to nearly all the Trade Union Societies in the king- 
dom, asking whether they would support the principle of the Bill, and 
the almost unanimous reply was in the affirmative. At the great 
Trade Union Congress held in Liverpool last autumn, representing 
1,470,000 members, a unanimous vote in favour of Continuation 
Schools was given. The working-classes are far riper than is generally 
supposed for a step forward in this direction. None know so well as 
they do the disastrous’ effect on children of release from school at too 
early an age. The adoption of Free Education removes any difficulty 
that might be felt in raising the age of compulsory attendance, and” 
if advantage be taken of this propitious moment to extend the school- 
life of our children, we shall- look back on 1891 as marking a great 
epoch in our social advancement, dnd as putting the cope-stone, to that 
noble structure whose foundations were laid broad and deep just. 
twenty-one years ago. 

SAMUEL SMITH. 
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NSULTS are the indication of a diseased mind. They only prove 
that the person who offers them is in the wrong. 

In the number of the CONTEMPORARY Review for April there was. 

an article hostile to Italy, her Government, and her King: an article 

which aimed at discrediting an entire nation, which prophesied the fall 

of the National Monarchy, and the constitution of a Federal Republic: 

in the Peninsula for the benefit of the Pope and France. 

The editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW requested me to raply to: 
the article, and the same request was made’ by the editors of other- 
English reyiews. I wrote as my conscience dictated to me, and always 
the truth. The French journals, attributing to me the authorship of" 
the article, accused me of having written it in order to get myself 
talked about, and because I felt obliged to defend my work as a 
Minister. Certainly there would’ have been no haim in my doing so,- 
nor any reason to find fault with me for doing so. I wrote the article 
to enlighten public opinion in Exigland on a subject of positive interest, 
and especially because on the Continent it was reported, certainly with- 
out any foundation, that the libel on Italy. was the work of a distin- 
guished personage, a friend of Gladstone, who-hid himself behind the- 
veil of anonymity. This statement was repeated by the Sidcle of 
June 1. : 

The reply was made and published in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
It proved by history, financial data, statistics, and,existing laws, the 
inexactitude of the critic, and placed in a clear light the financial,, 
moral, and political condition of the Peninsula. It has excited anger 
and insult in the French press, which, according to its habit, has given 
vent to insults and maledictions against myself. In truth, I ought to 
be proud of these passionate diatribes, these venomous attacks of a whole 
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press; and to-day more than ever, because, having returned to private 
life, if I were worthless there would be no punishment for me so great 
as silence, X i 
- Be calm, be calm, my brothers! Discuss, examine, meet facts by 
facts, reason by reason. The press that loses its temper becomes idiotic; 
violence is a sign of moral decadence, and shows that the vices of a 
_ Catholic education in France have not been remedied by the work 
. of civilisation, and that the demagogues of that country are as intoler- 
ant as the Vatican. Let us put matters in their proper light: and 
this is easy, because it is a question of facts of our own time, worked 
. out under our own eyes, and which we can easily verify, because we 
have seen them ourselves—have even been part of them. 

Fair reckonings make fast friends. And if it be true that France 
values the friendship of Italy, it is necessary that her writers and her _ 
public men. should divest themselves of all local prejudices, study 
history in its nudity, and not judge other people’s affairs through the 
prism of a false amour-propre. So far as concerns the succession of. 
events from November 1848 to September 1870, I quite understand 
that it is not fair to confound Louis Napoleon with the French people 
—the acts of the former with the tendencies and aspirations of the 
latter. Nevertheless we shall see in the end that the facts are worth 
more than the ideas, that the Emperor commanded and the people, 
however unwilling, obeyed; and that from the peace of Villafranca 
(1859) down to the evacuation of Rome by the French (1870) Italy 
and France were under the authority of one man, who prevented the 
one from forming a united State, and held the other in a humiliating 
servitude. My ‘adversaries assert that Magenta and Solferino belong 
to the people, Rome and Mentana to the Empire. Let it be admitted. 
They cannot, however, deny that while they were French soldiers who 
‘fought the Austrians for the liberation of Lombardy, those also were 
French who fought against the Garibaldians for the protection of the 
Pope. Let us, then, pass to the question which divides us, and on 

_ which it is my desire to come to an agreement. l 


The subjects treated in the article in the CONTEMPORARY for April, 
‘and to which it was necessary to reply, were these :— 


(1) That the unity of Italy was due to France. 


(2) That Italy showed herself ungrateful for the benefit by allying 
herself to the two central Empires. 

(3) That this alliance has obliged Italy to increase her armaments, 
which are a cause of misery to her. 

(4) That Italy in a war will be defeated, and that the monarchy, 
unable to save the unity of Italy, will fall with it. 

(5) That there will result a Federal Republic, the only form of 
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government which can be reoourslen with the Pope and come to an 
accord with France. 

Requested to reply, I examined point by point my adversary’s 
argument, showing that he had erred in his historical statements 
and in his reasoning. Having-this object, the article in the June 
CONTEMPORARY was a defence, ‘and not a provocation. The Siècle, 
the Lanterne, the Revue des Deux Mondes, and other Republican 
journals, were wounded by it, and one sees why. It could not 
be otherwise, they having praised the article of the April number, 
which was hostile to Italy. And since I am compelled to reply, my 
adversaries will allow me to begin by observing that in France ` 
journalists, book-writers, and orators are not agreed -when they 
talk of the unity of Italy. Amongst the journals which, with won- 
derful enthusiasm, rose against me the discord is singular. The’ 
Siecle and the Rappel assert that Italy owes all to France, The 
Bataille, more modest, admits that Louis Napoleon halted at Villa- 
franca, and is satisfied with saying that it was against the wish of the 
people; that France applauded when Garibaldi liverated Sicily and 
madé his triumphal entry into Naples,*wept when the hero was 
wounded at Aspromonte, uttered a cry of horror when proof of the 
chassepots was made on the breasts of Italians, and in-the midst of 
her own disasters rejoiced at our entry into Rome. In truth, when 
one speaks of a people one must make the proper distinctions, and not 
admit illusions as to its sentiments and aspirations. The people as a 
whole—with a single will, agreed in its policy—exists in no country 
of the world. A certain French deputy, M. de Jouvencel, speaking in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 81st of January 1889, expressed the 
following opinion about his fellow-citizens, without the dissent of, 
his colleagues, and even with applause from one side of the 
Chamber : 

“Parmi les 8 ou 9 millions d'électeurs Français, la plupart—e’est 
peut-être ficheux, mais cela est certain—la plupart wont pas de parti pris 
bien arrété en politique. Ils ont vu tomber successivement tout les gouverne- 
ments. Ils ne savent pas au juste, si c'est par la faute des gouvernements 
ou par le vice des institutions. ‘C’est pourquoi, en définitive un grand 
nombre de Frangais n’ont pas d’attachement bien démontré pour une forme 
gouvernementale quelconque.” ` 

Last year Count Vitzthum published a book under the title “ Penden. 
Gastein, and Sadowa.” The Count was a confidant of the Minister 
Beust, by whom he was charged with a secret mission to the Im- 

:perial Government in France. He says that he arrived in Paris on 
the 26th of June 1866, at the moment that the telegraph brought the 
news of the battle of Custozza. This diplomat records, in the following 
` terms, the impressions which he there found as to the defeat of the 
Italians : 

“ All the capital was in enthusiasm at the news of the Austrian victories 


, 
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in Italy. I was assured, and can confirm it, that among all classes of the 
population the rejoicing for the defeat of the Italians was universal, and in. ' 
the barracks almost indescribable. The soldiers everywhere insisted on being, 
allowed to illuminate their quarters in honour of the Austrian victories.” 


Ail this certainly took place at Paris, for thus far no one has con- 
tradicted the narrative. The Siècle, the Rappel, the Bataille—these- 
Republicans “de la Veille”—may be ‘grieved, but I do not think 
they will deny that I am right. The history of Italian unity is told 
by Jules Favre in his book “ Rome and the French Republic,” and 
nearly as it is told in the June article of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
He commences by saying that at the sitting of the legislative body 
on April 80, 1859, ‘the Left was opposed to the war, ‘and the 
Assembly was not satisfied with it. 

“M. Ollivier,” says the sympathetic orator, “ voulait parler contre 
la gnerre. Mès trois autres collègues partageaient son opinion. Comme 
` Jétais inflexible dans la mienne, il fut convenu que pour ne pas nous 

diviser nous nous abstiendrions de voter; à cette condition il me fut. 
‘permis de parler.” Coming to the Assembly, he expresses his judg- 
ment in these few words:, ‘“‘L’Assemblée vota les subsides, puis se 
sépara inquidte eb mécontente.” i 

Not less severe is he when he discusses the war : 

“Ta guerre contre l'Autriche était inévitable. Elle n’a pas été un coup de 
téte de l'Empire: elle lui a été imposée par la force des choses. Une fois 
declarée la guerre devait être vigoureusement, poussée jusqu’au ‘bout. de 
Yentreprise. Elle fut, au contraire, brusquement arrêté au cours d'une cam- 
pagne victorieuse; et quand, aprés plusieurs brillants combats et trois grandes. 
batailles gagnées, nos soldats et leur oficiers, enflammés par le succès, de-' 
mandaient à marcher sur un ennemi qui reculait devant eux, le général em 
chef, Napoleon IIT., s‘abouchait aveo le jeune Empereur d'Autriche et signa 
- précipitamment une ‘paix, qu'on est en droit de considérer comme un avortement. 
Quel coup plus mortel pouvait être porté à Punité Italienne? N’etit-il pas- 
mieux valu cent ‘fois ne pas épouser sa cause que de la déserter?.... - 
Chacun peut le croire,'et la colère qui succéda aux sympathies enthousiastes 
semble prouver que cette déception inattendue avait brisé sans retour 
Tespérance accueillie peu avant avec tant de transports, En traversantJes. 
grandes cités qui avaient à son passage jonché leurs rues de fleurs, Em- 
pereur les trouva, mornes et, presque menagantes. L'impression de Paris ne 
fut pas moins hostile. La bourgeoisie, qui s'était tout d'abord montrée froide, 
avait été électrisée par nos victoires. Elle Sut humiliée par une paix qui en 
arrachait le fruit des mains de notre armée. ` Elle crut VItalie tout à jait 

abandonnée. Elle (était en effet.” a ` 

' Then, following rapidly the course of events, Jules Favre speaks of 
the uprising of the Romagnese, and of the successful enterprise of 
Garibaldi in Sicily and in. Naples, and alludes: continually to the 
intrigues. and machinations of the enemies of Italy. Then, he 

, exclaims : 

“ Qui déjoua les artificielles conceptions organisées contre Vunité?+ Ce fut: 
précisément la puissance morale de cette unité elle-même. Tous les cœurs. 
Italiens la défendaient, et de leur accord patriotique naquirent spontanément 
les résistances, puis les événements qui assurérent son triomphe.” 


t 
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The narrative of the campaign of 1866, and of the indirect manner 
tn which the Venetian provinces were ceded to Italy—t.c., given to 
Napoleon III. to be handed over to King Victor Emmanue!—doss not 
close without a severe judgment : “ Cette singulière combinaison,” he 
writes, ‘‘n’eut d’autre résultat que dirriter outre mesure ‘ceux auquels 
‘elle profitait.” Then he adds, “ Je voyais avec chagrin le gouverne- 
ment Français gâter par ses maladresses le nouvel et considérable 
service qu’il rendait à l'Italie.” 

It is needless to remind the reader that Jules Favre was a steady 


` adversary of the temporal power, and that at all times, in the tribune, 


and with the pen, he opposed the military expeditions for the defence. 
of Pius IX. and the occupation of Rome by the French troops. I 
consider it necessary, however, to conclude this paragraph with some 
words from his lips, which are a summing up of his ideas on Italian 
affairs. He asked himself what were the grounds of the influence of 
Garibaldi over his fellow-citizens, and says: 

“Od était le secret de son prestige ? C’était le sentiment unanime de cette 
population enivrée qui saluait en lui le libérateur de l'Italie et le fondateur 
de son unité. C'était le cri qui s’échappait de toutes les poitrines soulevées 
par la méme passion, et ce cri retentissait dans la péninsule tout entiére, 
battant des mains au recit de cette conquête sans précédent, qui allait enfin 
réaliser le rêve tant des fois ajourné dela grandeur et de la liberté Italiennes. 
Rien n'est done plus injuste, et surtout plus inexact, que d’accuser la France 
et l'Empereur d'avoir fait l'unité de l’Italie.” * 


Incredible is the frivolity with which my opponents speak of con- 
gsemporary events. The Bataille says that amongst the “ Thousand ” 
there were also French volunteers, and the wound of Garibaldi at Aspro- 
monte was due to Cavour, The Siècle is more amusing. Maintaining 
that the article in the CONTEMPORARY is mine, it accuses me of having 
instituted a process against Napoleon JIL, now he is dead, after 
having praised him durmg his life, and attacks me for having taken 
part in the inauguration of the monument to the Emperor at Milan. 
In the corps of the “Thousand” there were no foreigners, except some 
Hungarians (and one Englishman). Cavour died on the 6th of June 
4861, and the disaster of Aspromonte took place on the 29th of 
August 1862. I was an adversary of Napoleon III. long prior to his. 
death, and there is no ground for saying that J ever, either in speech or 
writing, uttered a panegyric on the Emperor, or that I took part in the 
inauguration of his monument-at Milan. As Minister I allowed that 
statue to remain unnoticed, and it never was placed in a public 
square. Read my speeches in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and 


- you will find the proof of what I say. Ifin Paris any friends of my 


exile still survive, they will tell you that the Bonapartist police always 
persecuted me, and that during my residence in France I was never 


* “Rome et Ja République Frangaise.” Par M Jules Favre. Paris: Henri Plon, 
dimprimeur editeur, 1871, pp. 177, 179, 181, and 184. 
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left in peace. The police had their ‘reasons. I was arrested ‘on the ` 


15th of November 1856, and on the night of the 14th-15th January 


1858, and finally was expelled on the 3rd of August following. My- 
' companions in prison—some of them are still living in France—. 


could tell the reasons of my arrest ; and the Advocate Desmarest, who 
in August 1858 interceded with M. Delangle that the order of expul- 
sion should be revoked, could repeat the reply which was made to 
him. The Minister of the Interior, disappointed in not finding in the 
papers seized anything compromising, declared that he could not allow 
me to remain in France, and added, “Il est plus habile que son 
inaitre ” (alluding. to Mazzini); “ celui-ci écrit toujours, celui-là n’écrit 


D~ 


jamais.”~ I belong to the number of the Italians who were against the 


alliance of Victor Emmanuel with Napoleon III., maintaining it to be’ 


morally and politically ruinous to my country. I and my friends in 
1859 wanted nothing from the Powers except the liberty to act. We 
asked for non-intervention in the affairs of our country, a principle 
which was insisted on by England at a later date when Garibaldi was 
about to pass the straits of Messina. I was amongst those who, on 
the 28th of February 1859, signed the manifesto of London, in which 
we declared our hostility to the treaty of alliance from which Italy 
could obtain neither her liberty nor her unity. The manifesto said : 


“That against Louis Napoleon’ Bonaparte as a champion of the Italiar 

fatherland, the blood of Rome cries out with an eternal and indelible 
rotest. 

PEG, That wherever the cry is, ‘ Away with the Austrians,’ and not, ‘ Away 

with the foreigner,’ the war cannot be, and cannot become, national. 

“That the war, if subjected to the alliance and the designs of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, can never have for its aim or its result the unity of 
Italy, which is alien to his ambitions, and declared by him to be im- 
possible. 

“That an insurrection and war for one fraction of Italy, leaving the rèst 
to tyranny, misgovernment and dismemberment, would be treason at once to 
honour, to our native land, and to the future.” 


Faithful to this compact, Mazzini, Quadrio, Rosolino Pilo and 
myself, all those of the Unity party-who were in London, went to 
Italy only after Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had recrossed the Alps. 
‘Another accusation, not less absurd, is made against me by my 
opponents—viz., that I have changed my political creed. I have 
nothing to cancel in my past life, and nothing to charge my conscience 
with. The Unity party in Italy never made a question of the form of 
government. And this attitude was supremely logical ; first comes the 
existence, the life, of a people; then its liberty. Fortunate is France 
whose national unity, formed by her kings and fused. in the crucible 
of the great Revolution, was consolidated by her powerful institutions ; 
she has nothing to do with any other problem than that of Itberty, 
and ‘can change her régime without ‘putting her existence in peril. 
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Mazzini, whose Republican creed no one can doubt; in 1831, in the 
early years of his youth, when his heart was warm and illusions were 
easy, turned to Charles Albert, and begged him to put himself at the 
head of the nation and organise its unity. „He said: “ Unite us, 
Sire. We will gather round you, we will give you our lives, we will’ 
bring under your banner the little States of Italy.” Later, when all 
had hope in Pius IX., our great apostle, believing in the Pope, invited 
him to effect the unity of Italy ; and full of faith, addressed to him these 
words: “ Unite Italy, your native land. ind for this you have no 
need to toil, but only to bless those who labour for you and in your 
name. ... . . We will make a nation spring up around you, over whose 
development, free and popilar, you while you live will preside.” I could 
quote twenty documents to show that after the national disasters of. 
1849, and down to 1858, Mazzini never changed his opinion as to the 
unification of Italy. In 1859 he urged the central Italians to unite 
with Piedmont, and, when the kingdom of Italy.was proclaimed, he 
kept his relations with Victor Emmanuel always intimate in order to 
urge him to the redemption of Venice and Rome. Everybody knows 
the saying of Garibaldi: “ Victor Emmanuel is my Republic.” In 
1860, as soon as he had agreed to go to Sicily to direct the revolution 
there, he imposed this obligation on those with whom he undertook 
the enterprise: “In case of action you will remember that the 
programme is—Italy and Victor Emmanuel.” It is not strange then 
that from 1859 onwards I have been faithful to the monarchy. In 
the monarchy I see the unity of my native land, and it is my convic- 
tion that if the monarchy were in danger, if the Republic triumphed 
in Italy, the nation would become divided. 


The Republic is the desire of those who do not desire the national 
unity. A republic is the menace held over us by the author of the 
article in the April number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ; and that 
is the aspiration of the Vatican, which believes that by this road it 
may come to the re-establishment of the civil rule of the Popes. Let 
the Italians reflect. Itis a question of the national existence, against 
which are set many snares. The argument is a serious one; and 
I could prove by the aid of documents how incessant are the 
efforts of our enemies to break up the unity of Italy. At the 
Vatican they deceive themselves as to the effect of their con- 
spiracies; the four or five eminent persons who direct the movement 
in Italy and abroad wish to bring us back to the treaty of Zurich— 
which is going back thirty-two years—with a single substantial 
modification, the substitution of tiny republics for little principalities. 
T am compelled to believe that the Pope is alien to all these infernal 
manoeuvres. 

At the end of May 1887, an illustrious Abbé offered his services 
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with a view to find a modus vivendi between Leo XIII. and the Italian 
Government. It was a question of discovering a solution which, 
without prejudice to the rights of Italy, would save the amour-propre 
of the Pontiff. The approaching jubilee should have been the occa- 
sion of the pacification of the two Powers. The Jesuits, hearing of 
it, interfered, and the act of concord was prevented. A high eccle- 
siastical functionary, who had been informed of the negotiations, then 
wrote to the Pope from Paris that thé Government of the Republic 
did not look with favour on the reconciliation of official Italy with 
the Holy See, so long as the Triple Alliance lasted. He added that 


it was not prudent to offend France, who, on the first opportunity,: 
would raise the question of Rome again with’ the Powers, in order’ , 
that it might be definitely settled in conformity with the desire of : 


the Pope. .At this juncture there appeared at Rome a pamphlet by 
Padre Tosti, entitled: “The Conciliation.” It had been read and 
approved by the Pope before it was published. The author treated 
of the necessity of a reconciliation of the Pope with Italy, and 
expressed sincere sorrow at the thought that at the jubilee, which 
was soon to be celebrated, all the nations would be received and 
gathered together, and Italy alone would be unrecognised and rejected. 
Padre Tosti discussed the question of the temporal power, and con- 
cluded that its restitution was impossible. It is worth while to quote 
the passage which’ touches this most serious themy: He expressed 
himself thus : 

“The breach of Forta Pia was an awkward affair, by which Rome, which 
belonged to the Pope, passed by violence into other hands. They who 
: opened the breach were a certain number of soldiers, commanded ‘by a 
certain number of men who style themselves a Government; what really 
took possession of Rome was a moral entity, universal—a nation, Italy. 
F . When the nations were governed by absolute monarchies the princes 


both reigned and governed, and if they usurped the property and rights of 
the Church the Popes knew to whom to address themselves for restitution. 


But to-day the princes reign, and do not govern ; the custody of the laws , 


is in the hands of the whole people; the government belongs to the nation, 
and if in it there are things evilly acquired, the Pontiff may express his 
sorrow to those who usurped them, but he cannot demand of the prince 
that they should be restored to him. On this account the King of Italy, if 
asked to restore Rome to the Pope, cannot accede, because it is not his. 
He would be obliged to reconquer it by force for the Pope, drag it from 
‘the hands of the nation, and drive out the nation by fratricidal force, or by: 
that,of the foreigner. What massacre, what rapine, what shipwreck: of 
authority in a time of universal rebellion! The Von possumus of the Pope 
and the Prince would be balanced in the scales of the justice of God.” ` 


The rights of the nation could not be better recognised by an Abbé. 
Rome belongs to the ‘nation, not to the king. The words of the 
Abbé acquire greater importance from the consideration that they came 
after the allocution of the Pope in the consistory of May 23, 1887, in 
which Leo XIIL, for the first time, forbore to speak of the restoration 
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_ of the.civil power. This silence was noted and applauded abroad ; 
and it was only after the remonstrance from Paris—sent perhaps 
without the knowledge of the Government of the Republic—that 
it was considered necessary to give the explanations contained in a 
note to the Secretary of State, to which was given the date of 
June 22, 1887, and in a letter which, with a prior date, was caused 
to be written by the Pope'to Cardinal Rampolla. It is singular, 
however, that this letter and note first appeared in the French journals 
towards the end of July 1887, and that the note of the Pope was pub- 

' lished after the note of his Secretary of State, because later written. 

This incident having excited remark, the Abbé Tosti was' obliged 
to write two letters, in which the honest man begged Leo XIII. to 
forgive him if his publication had caused him pain.’ The brochure 
was not, however, put on the“ Index,” as happened to other books 
of the same kind. To encourage the Pope in a policy hostile to 
Italy, the prelate alluded to ‘above, on August 14, 1887, wrote a 
detter to Cardinal Rampolla,. showing again that at Paris the news of 
4 possible accord between the Pope and the Italian Government had 
produced a painful impression ; he therefore advised the Secretary of 
State to abstain from all nog Naona, To show the understanding 
which inspired him, it is well to extract a passage from thé letter which 
the astute prelate declared he had written under the dictation of a 
French Minister : 78 


“ The unity of Italy [it said] i is nothing but an Sadie the popula- 
tions are ‘hostile, discontent reigns in the several parts of the peninsula, only 
a confederation at the utmost is possible; but it is doubtful whether the 
attempt could be made.. France and the Holy See might unite to take away 
from them the disturbing element, permitting the populations to organise 
themselves in autonomous States, accordin g to their aspirations and interests, . 
as well as their topographical position. The Pope might have a State with 
a territory in Central Italy, with a better configuration than the. former 
state. France is ready to act on the first signal, provided that the Holy 
See unites with us, breaking off with Italy, and even leaving: Rome in order 

_to permit of the raising of the Roman question.” 


This opinion of the. Italian populations, these propositions for their 
future, seem strange to the reader; and I wish to flatter myself that 
he was a madman who wrote all these things. The prelate calum- 
niated the French Government when he attributed to it these plans; 
and even at the Vatican they ought, in a moment of common-sense, 
to persuade themselves that these proposals from abroad were 
dreams of a sick man, and impossible to realise. Nevertheless, we 
must say.with regret that the ideas expressed by the prelate were. 
not' new in France; and have: been more than. once avowed in the 
Assemblies of that country. Whoever has read the speeches of 
Adolphe Thiers, both’ under the Empire and under the Republic, will 
- recognise that that illustrious orator always spoke with the same . 
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ideas as the Papal prelate, though in better phrases, against the unity 
of Italy. Let us limit ourselves to, the speech of M. Thiers of the 
22nd of July, 1871, when in the debate on -the Petitions of the 
Bishops, who asked the Assembly to restore the’ temporal power of © 
_ the Pope, he declared the doctrine of nationality puerile and disas- 
trous, and praised the policy of Henri IV., of Richelieu, of Mazarin; 
praised also the Congress of Vienna of 1815, by which the European 
equilibrium was established with the little States beyond the Rhine, 
anid on this side of the Alps. ‘Le grand et bel équilibre,” he added, 

“ mettait la France non pas en mesure de dominer le monde, mais de 
le modérer par son influence pacifique mais irrésistible.” 

Now, when orators and writers preach to a people that the only 
theory that suits its interests is that of little States—when they 
add that the nations constituted on their frontiers are not and cannot 
be other than enemies of France, it is very natural that there should 
arise hatreds and jealousies, and that the daily thought should’ be 
for the destruction of these new associations, instead of the wish 
to live in love and harmony with them, each people working within 
the limits of its forces for the progress of civilisation. And this 
-love, this accord, Italy demands of peers! 


The point which most hit the French press was the revelation of the 
conspiracy for the flight of the Pope from Rome. We must note, 
however, that the journals which denied the facts only said that the 
moment was not opportune, for the reason that it was the year of the 
Universal Exhibition, the year of peace. They could not say that it 
was not in the mind of the French Ministry to attempt it, because the 
desire to have the Pope in France was many times manifested. If the. 
scheme did not succeed, the fault was certainly not with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. On November 27, 1848, General Cavaignac, 
chief of the executive, ordered by telegraph, without having taken 
the instructions of the Assembly, that five frigates, with 3600 men, 
should start for Civita’ Vecchia, in order to protect the liberty of 
the Pope. The next day the Ténare was sent to that place to take 
away Pius IX. and carry him to France. Armand Marrast, President 
of the National Assembly, wrote to the Papal Nuncio about it in en- 
thusiastic terms. I will quote his words : , 

“La République, qui a le droit de choisir dans les traditions du 
passé, restera toujours fidèle & celles qui ont montré la France hospi- - 
taliére à toutes les grandes infortunes et pleine de vénération et de 
‘déyouement pour les plus belles vertus. Les votes de l’Assemblée 
Nationale, en légitimant l'initiative prise par le pouvoir exécutif, ont da 
vous assurer d'avance, Monsieur le Nonce, que illustre Pontife, en 
entrant dans notre France républicaine et Catholique, y trouvera le 

- cortège de tous les respects dûs à sa haute situation, et ces hommages 


t 
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de cœur seront touchants et sincères comme tout ce qu’inspirent la foi 
et la liberté.” 

On December 5, Cavaignac, disappointed, announced to the repre- 
sentatives of the people that Pius IX. had gone to Gaéta, and that he 
had been met there by Ferdinand Bourbon. I will not stop to discuss 
the vote of the National Assembly of April 16, 1849, which decreed 
the despatch of a body of troops for the restoration of the Pope, or 
the dissimulation by which the vote was obtained; it is a matter 
which passes the limits of my theme. I come nearer to our own time, 
and recall the fact that, after September 20, 1870, the question arose 
of the possible departure of Pius IX. from Rome, and of the wish of 
the French Government to give him an asylum in the territory of the 
Republic. For this purpose, and with all the prudence obligatory on 
the head of a Govetnment, Adolphe Thiers, on July 22, 1871, spoke as 
follows in the National Assembly : 

“ Si je me permettais non pas de donner un conseil, mais d'exprimer 
le sentiment de la France, je dirais:—Si ce prisonnier [Pius IX.], 
comme on ľa qualifié, devenait un exilé, oh! je me bornerai à lui 
déclarer à la face du monde—La France vous sera toujours ouverte.” 

After that everybody will understand that there is nothing improb- 
able in the letter of the prelate of August 14, 1887, of which I have 
above given the essential parts. It may be among the plans of a 
government which intends to keep its hold on the Catholic vote to be 
ready to receive the Pope in France fòr its own political ends. It is 
not, however, met by the same enthusiasm; and every time the Vatican. 
renews the question of the departure of the Pope, France is not the 
chosen place of exile. The Pope does not trust a popular government ; 
and if in 1848 he refused the invitation of Cavaignac and preferred 
Gaëta, he would’ now rather choose Spain. The Moniteur de Rome, 
the official organ of the Holy See, has repeatedly said so, and has 
published proposals in this sense made by the Bishop of Barcelona to 
the Queen, and accepted, by her. This was its first declaration after 
the inauguration of the statue of Giordano Bruno in the Campo dei 
Fiori. ' In France they will deny it—they cannot do otherwise. But 
I have‘ before my eyes several letters from certain prelates, which state 
what was done to this end from June to December 1889. 

After the Giordano Bruno celebrations, a- circular was sent to all 
the Catholic Powers, declaring that it was impossible for the Pope to 
remain in Rome. On June 29, there was a secret consistory on this 
subject, but nothing was decided. The proposal for the departure of , 
the Pope was favoured by the foreign cardinals, and by a very 
few Italians, What made Leo XIII. hesitate was “the un- 
certainty of his return. No Ministry took the circular of Cardinal 
Rampolla seriously, except the French, whose counsels, at the last 
moment, Leo XIII. had not the courage to follow. To conclude the 
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subject, it is well to remember one fact that has its importance. As 
every one knows, Cardinal Lavigerie, after coming to an understanding 
with the Vatican, went to France to urge Republicanism on the clergy. 
The ‘monarchical bishops resented it, and several of them camé to 
Rome to demonstrate to the Pope the evil effects produced in France 
on Catholic consciences by the mission of the African prelate. Later 
on, indeed only a few months ago, a well-known bishop came with a 
letter from the Comte de Paris, and presented to the Pope a memorial, 
in which, repeating a conversation which he had had with one of the 
. Ministers of his country, he censured the conduct of the Government 
of the Republic, and reproached it with having urged the Holy ‘See to 

clangerous measures. , 

3 ‘ 

I do not know what these dangerous measures were. It is not im- 
probable that the bishop alluded to the project of the flight of the 
Pope. 1889 was a stormy year for France. There were the general 
elections, and the prosecution of Boulanger and the other monarchist 
conspirators, and the Republic came out victorious. ‘Was it not 
possible to add to these historical events the reception of Leo XIII., 
supreme Pontiff, whose benedictions would have consoled the Catholics 
who constitute the majority of the population? But 1889 was the 
year of the Universal Exhibition, and it’ would have been madness to 
disturb it by an international conflict. The Exhibition opened on 
May 6, and closed on November 6, and down to December the 
departure of the Pope was under discussion at the Vatican. _ They 
- are debating it still. ' 


The Triple Alliance is not my work. I found it and was obliged to 
respect it. Treaties bind nations for the periods assigned in them, 
and it is not permitted to a Minister to violate them. For the rest, 
this treaty gave no trouble to the late Ministry during the three. 
_years of its existence, there being no occasion to put it into force. I 
‘ have told how and why the Triple Alliance was born, and how Italy 
wame to ally herself to the two Empires. Is it a danger? I do not 
believe it. Thus far it has been an obstacle to the breaking: out of 
war, and if war should come, it would not be the work of the Alliance, | 
but of those, or one of thios, who are not included in it. Italy will 
never attack France; if France is animated by the same sentiments 
towards Italy, war will never be possible between the two nations. 
In fact, I do not see a plausible motive for war; not even a pretext. 

In my country, the political men may be more.or less able, but they 
are all possessed of broad common-sense. All know and understand that 
a strong and powerful France, between the Alps ‘and the Rhine, is 
essential to the equilibrium of Europe. France has rendered great 
services to humanity, her people have been one of the great factors 
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in modern civilisation, and we ought to be grateful and desire her 
stability as a great State. But she should become calm and accept 
without irritation or jealousy the new territorial arrangement of 
Europe; in place of being first, she should be content to be equal, 

the good sister of the other nations. With her exquisite intelligence, 
her refined sense of the beautiful, her industry, she will hold a fore- 
most place in the world, Thiers, ever the enemy of Italian unity, who- 
preferred to have the Peninsula divided into seven States, in the later 
years of his life advised his fellow-citizens to make a virtue of necessity : 

“Cette Italie,” he said; ‘je men suis pas lauteur; je puis. 
avec verité le dire au monde; de tous les hommes du temps je suis 
celui qui aura le moins contribué à estte unité. Mais enfin elle 
existe, elle est faite; il y a une Italie, il y a un royaume d'Italie 
qui a pris place parmi les puissances considérables de l'Europe. 
Que voulez-vous que nous fassions? Il faut parler net; il ne faut 
pas nous imposer une diplomatie qui aboutirait à ce que vous désa- 
voueriez publiquement, c'est-à-dire la guerre.” 

And here he spoke of the great States of Europe which not only 
had recognised the new kingdom, but held it in esteem and treated 
it with deference, and wound up his argument by recalling any act 
of supreme political prudence. His words made a great impression 
on the National Assembly. He said: 

“ Certes, l'Autriche est'une puissance éminemment Catholique ; 
mais elle a réfléchi à sa situation, eb homme d’état sage et habile 
qui la gouverne s'est dit que, quoique la grandeur Italienne se soit 
faite des dépouilles de l'Autriche, la sagesse était de se' rapprocher 
delle ; le cabinet de Vienne a compris que les provinces Italiennes 
n'avaient jamais été pour l'Empire de l’Autriche qu’un fardeau qui 
lui cofitait plus qu’il ne lui rapportait; et avec une sagesse que, pour 
ma part, je reconnais et je proclame hautement, il s’est dit :—-Puisque 
nous ne devons pas ambitionner de retourner en Italie, d’y reprendre 
ce que nous y avons perdu, il faut vivre bien avec |’Italie.” * 

France should have followed the example of Austria, which, as 
early as the year 1868, proposed the evacuation of Rome, and since 
1870 has always advised the Pope to dismiss all thought of a return 
to the past. If the Vatican had no reason to hope for anything from 
the Government-of the Republic, the antagonism between the Pope ` 
and the Italian Government would immediately drop, and this would 
be a great advantage even for Catholicism. 

' At this moment, the only serious question between France and 
Italy is that of the Pope. The scrupulous observance by the Italian 
Government for twenty years of the law of the 13th of May, 1871, 
proves that the Roman Pontiff has sufficient guarantees for the exer- 
cise of his ecclesiastical power.. His authority remains intact, and 
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has never been contested, even when by his violent encyclicals he. 
attacked both the right of the nation and the right of civil govern- 
ment. Jules Favre expressed the following opinion on this law :— 
“ Elle consacre de la manière la plus complète le principe de la , 
séparation de l'Etat et de |’ Eglise. Je ne sache pas de gouvernement 
en Europe, qui consentit à offrir au Pape de semblables garanties de 
liberté.” * 

The Gazette de France of the 2nd of June, joining in the chorus 

of vituperation, and replying to my advice that the French press 
should drop this daily attack on Italy, addresses to me these words :— 
“ Nous indiquerons à M. Crispi un meilleur moyen pour atteindre ce 
résultat; il est bién simple ; ; que l'Italie sorte de la Triple Alliance.” 
I am no longer in power, and as to the policy which the Marquis di 
Rudini may follow, I have no counsel to give or engagement to make, 
For my part, I would say to the Legitimist journal : if you-do not want 
the effect, remove the cause. One of the grounds:on which the 
` Minister Mancini asked for the inclusion of Italy in the alliance of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was the question of the temporal - 
power of the Pope. And at the moment at which I am- writing, ‘the 
Nuncios of Vienna and Munich are labouring to prevent. the pre- 
tended rights of the Holy Sée from being compromised in the re- 
newal of the ‘Triple Alliance. 

Italy requires an assurance that France will not some day direct a 
new expedition against Rome, or bring, as she has more than. once’ 
promised, the Vatican question before the European Powers. In 
France the question is always open. The National Assembly left it 
open by its vote of July 22, 1871; it is kept alive by the Catholic 
Congresses, by the bishops in their pastorals, and the parish priests 
in their sermons. Jules Favre, discussing the Parliamentary vote of 
July 22, 1871, said that the Assembly postponed, but did not solve, 
the problem; but the result was “sentiment d'inquiétude jeté dans 
Yesprit de l'Italie, espérance donnée à la cour du Vatican, et par 
-suite altération de nos rapports avec Pune et Pautre puissance.” 
And he added: “Il west pas moins certain que pour les amis à 
-outrance du Saint Siège, l’attitude de M. Thiers et la résolution de, 

TAssemblée sont un gage accordé à des éventualités toujours ré- , 
servées, et pour lesquelles la France garde une liberté Waction, dont 
son passé indique suffisamment le sens.”t We all know to what past 
he. alludes. France, who-really believes herself the eldest daughter 
of the Church—all other nations coming in the second line—considers 
that the privilege of the custody of the Roman Pontificate belongs 
to her. On-the day therefore on which this cause of suspicion and 
distrust shall be taken away, and Italy shall no longer be in danger 
of seeing her rights violated, on that day there may be reason to 
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discuss the question whether she shall withdraw from this alliance, 
which guarantees her against foreign dictation. In the other alter- 
native, Italy’s duty is to strengthen herself, and no one has the right 
to question her acts. The threat to take Rome from the Italians 
and restore it to the Pope is an offence no less grave than would be 
the actual occupation of the city by a foreign army. 


On February 3, 1879, I offered the following remarks in the 
Chamber: “ A conflict between Italy and France would be rather a 
‘civil war than a conflict between nation and nation.” And I was 
applauded. I was not then Minister, and the souvenir is opportune 
to-day, because I have returned to private life. I ask nothing of 
France, and can assert that the journalists are unjust ; nor do I know 
what service they render to their country by cultivating there an 
opinion hostile to me. When I held the place of Foreign Minister 
from August 1887 to January 1891, I offered no provocation; I only 
defended the interests.of my country. In the question of the 
capitulations at Massowah, in that of the national jurisdiction at 
Florence, and in that of the independence of the Italian schools at 
Tunis, justice was on my side; and the Government of the Republic 
in the end admitted it. What then are the acts by reason of which 
I am suspected of hatred of France, and-an intention to provoke war 
with her? Yet the belief in these things has penetrated into the 
minds of men who do not know me, and who are poisoned by the 
daily chronicles of the journals of Paris. 

Not less absurd is the suggestion dragged into the fantastic article, 
“The Savoy Dynasty, the Pope, and the Republic,” to this effect, 
that the treaty of alliance was insisted on by the King and Queen 
of Italy, and brought about by Passanante’s attempt on the life of 
the King. 

The writer accuses the King of weakness in yielding readily ‘to 
the personages of the royal household and ths fancies of the Queen, 
who has day and night before her the spectre of Marie Antoinette. 
This fable, as little dignified as courteous, may be thrown for food to 
the populace who know nothing of Italian affairs; but in the Penin- 
sula it would only excite Homeric laughter, were it published in our 
journals. The writer, knowing nothing of history and misstating 
chronology, adds to his story that the Queen, after the attempt, at 
regicide, determined to go to Vienna, and that, in consequence, the 
agreement with the two Emperors was brought about for dynastic 
reasons, and for the benefit of pan-Germanism! Childish end not less 
extravagant is: the imputation that our royal family, forgetting their 
origin, which is from the Revolution, affects customs and ways which 
appertain only to kings who claim divine right. The Passanante 
affair took place on November 17, 1878, and the visit to Vienna on 
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October 27, 1881. Between them there was a long interval; between 
November 1878 and February 1882, the date of the treaty, we must 
put the occupation of Tunis; the Austrian menaces on the Trentino 
frontier; the reconciliation of Bismarck with Jeo XIII., and the 
intrigues of France with the Vatican. 
_ One might accuse the King and ‘Queen of Italy of not being 
sufficiéntly monarchical ; of being Italian rather than dynastic ; and 
these qualities strengthen the future of their family, constitute iheir 
moral force and their popularity. King Humbert is too observant of 
Constitutional formalities; sometimes more severe than is convenient 
for his Constitutional duties, incapable of questioning the decisions of 
Parliament. The Queen takes no part in politics, does not discuss 
them, passes her time in works of charity, occupies herself with infant 
asylums and institutions of popular instruction, interests herself in the 
arts, in literature, in music, all that in her gentle heart and serene 
mind she finds useful to humanity. The attempt of Passanante was an 
exceptional case; the motive of it is still unknown; all we know is 
that the unhappy man, after a few years of prison, had to,be sent to 
a madhouse. The Italian aristocracy has no weight, and ‘its traditions 
disappear with the bygone governments ; ; the middle class, to whick 
we owe the national movement, is the only influential one, and it is 
not intolerant; the common people are hardly beginning to make them- 
selves, felt, and do not constitute a danger. Certainly the country is 
democratic, but not republican: those traditions have been dead for 
centuries. Visit the great cities, Turin, Naples, Palermo, and you 
will see the populace even more respectful than duty demands 
towards the educated classes. I have taken part in two revolutions, 
in 1848 and in 1860, and have seen the bourgeoisie and the populace 
in harmony, and never the one against the other. 

This being the case, the Republic might be imposed, but not 
voluntarily chosen, And to imposeit a catastrophe is necessary; the 
‘destruction of the army and of the fleet, the death of all patriots, the 
resignation and apathy of an entire’ people, the foreigner victor and 
oppressor.» And even if all these misfortunes should fall on my poor 
country, certainly it would never return to the times of Marie 
Antoinette, which indeed never came back to France, even in July ' 
1830, in February 1848, or in September 1870, 

For the rest, in our days, the form of government is a secondary 
matter; and as it is now carried on, the Republic is in nowise 
different from the Parliamentary Monarchy. The Republic is the 
Government of public opinion, and under, this aspect the French 
Republic is below the English Monarchy, though this exists under 
an aristocratic form.. Everybody knows how the French Republic was 
born; itwas the consequence of the terrible defeats of 1870 which 
` involved the inevitable fall of the Empire. And how does it maintain 
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itself? Itis maintained by two'causes. The first is that there are 
several pretenders ;:so that Thiers used to say: “ La République c'est 
le gouvernement qui nous divise le moins.” All the Conservatives can 
adapt themselves to it without loss and without fear. The second is 
that the State is constituted monarchically ;—army, public administra- 
tion, judicial organisation, fiscal system, banking system, all is 
monarchical; and Proudhon was right in 1848 when he desired to have 
these institutions changed. The President of the Republic in that 
country is king for a septennate. 

What would be the use, then, of a change of the form of ‘govern- 
ment in Italy? Whatuse? Why to restore to the Pope his temporal 
power. France would gain influence thereby, but would have new vexa- 
tions, because after a successful war she would have to enter upon the 
military occupation of Rome and the principal cities of the Peninsula ; 
we should gee repeated the history of the first Republic and the first 
Empire: ‘which, we must not forget, ended with Waterloo. No! 
Let our opponents be convinced ; there is no going back in the life of 
humanity—the stream does not flow upwards to its source. To-day 
beyond the Alps there is a nation of thirty-one millions, and beyond 
the Rhine another of forty-eight millions. It is this which piques, 
which makes restless, the journalists who guide public opinion in 
France. Fortunately these are not the sentiments of the majority of 
the population, and the proof is in the political elections which have 
assured to the Conservatives the government of the State. 


France, then, or, at least, the French press, wishes our defeat, 


wishes to reconstitute the civil rule of the Church, and divide us into as 
many republics perhaps as there were, in the Middle Ages, States in 
the Peninsula, This indeed was the notion of Henry Cernuschi put 
forward in a letter published i in the Siecle of March 11, 1871. 

The Siècle, however, in order to be faithful to its friend and 
protector, and to give us a foretaste of the benefits of a Republican 
` Confederation, denies in its Humber of June 1, that in the Con- 
federation proposed by Napoleon III. in 1859, any preponderance 
was assigned to Austria. The young writer was not in active politics 
thirty-two years ago; there are many things which he may not know 
without giving cause for surprise. To know what Napoleon III. 
wanted then, it is necessary to read the letter written by him to 
Victor Emmanuel on October 20, 1859, and the treaty signed at 
Zurich on November 10 following. He there threatened us witha 


confederation of six States, amongst which were the Emperor of 


Austria and his three vassal princes, the Pope, and the King of 

Sardinia. It is evident that the Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 

the other little Dukes and the. Bourbon would have joined with 

Austria in all federal- questions, and, of eourse, would have had the 
VOL. LX. M . 
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control. , There was another hypothesis, that the King of Sardinia, 
unwilling to yield to the decisions of his colleagues, would prefer to 
abandon the league, and then we should have had the same dissensions 
which prevailed in the case of the German Confederation, which came 
to'an end at Sadowa. It is well to recall the following words which 
appear in the letter of Napoleon III. and confirm what I wrote before, 
about his evil works: 

“ Les circonstances sont graves; il fant donc laisser de côté les illu- 
sions, les regrets stériles, et examiner nettement.l’état réel des choses. 
Ainsi, il ne sagit pas aujourd’hui de savoir si j'ai bien ou mal fait de 
conclure la paix à Villafranca, mais de tirer du traité les conséquences les 
plus favorables à la pacification de l’Italie et au repos de l’Europe.”* 

Fortunately the Italian people solved the problem by rising and 
establishing the unity of Italy. And if the confederation was at that 
time impossible, it would be still more difficult to-day, because it would 
be necessary to begin by destroying the kingdom of Italy, which is 


Strong enough to defend itself. Let our enemies be asssured, then ; 


the unity of Italy is solid, and even without treaties would not gubat 
to destruction, Italy, divided, was for a long course of centuries the 
apple of discord for rival Powers; to-day, constituted as a unitéd 
State, she is a pledge of peace ; and it depends on France to have her 
for a friend and companion. 

I have been accused of having repeatedly said in the Chamber that 
a reconciliation with the Pope was impossible,and that against him there 


“was no remedy but the Revolution. I have read over my speeches, 


and find no such statements. We must, moreover, see at what epochs 
and in what circumstances my speeches were’ delivered. From the 
day on which the kingdom of Italy was proclaimed at Turin, the 
question of the capital was before us. Cavour recognised that it 
would be transferred to Rome; but in the declaration made in the 
Chamber on March 27, 1861, he said that it was necessary to 
move in accord with Catholicism. In fact, the words of .the great 
statesman appeared to be a postponement, because they subjected 
the national wish to a condition which it was impossible to verify. 
The problem was a very grave one, and naturally the solutions 
were various, according to the party proposing them. With the 
Unity party Rome was a necessity for Italy; it was the heart of the 


nation, the natural metropolis of the new kingdom. Our claim to.the’: 


Eternal City no-one had the right to contest, and, certain that 
Catholicism would not have given its consent to those who were likely 
to ask ity I replied ‘that we should go to Rome with the Revolu- 
tion. o.. This and no mors was the ‘meaning of the speeches made 
by me in the Chamber. And time proved me right.- The breach of 
Porta Pia was the most revolutionary act that Victor Emmanuel had 


* De Martean, “Guide Diplomatique,” Leipzig, 1866, vol. ii. p. 333. , 
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ever consummated; and if the King had refused, the people would 
have gone with Garibaldi. 

The Italian Government has given sufficient guarantees to the 
Pope for the free exercise of his spiritual mission. The Catholic 
religion enjoys sufficient prerogatives to assure it a superiority over 
all other forms of worship. In a free country, where freedom of 
thought has no limits, where all forms of worship should have equal 
rights, the exceptional position accorded to the Roman Pontiff has 
more than once shown that he, in fact, can overstep the limits cf the 
law. It is for him to reconcile himself with Italy. Let him quit 
the isolation in which he has voluntarily placed himself; let him bless 
and not anathematise, and he will be greater and more venerated, 
and, more worthy of the inviolability decreed to him by the National 
Parliament. Christ, when He founded the ‘religion which takes its 
name from Him, had nothing to do with worldly affairs, or anything 
which passed the limits of the spiritual. The Redeemer proclaimed 
that His kingdom was not of this world, and if the Popes had followed’ 
the precepts of their Master many misfortunes would have been spared 
to our Italy, which has more than once been bathed in blood through 
the worldly ambitions of the Holy See. 

Absurd, illogical is the notion that the Pope can live only with the 
Republic. Pope and Republic are the negation each of the other. 
The Pope is, and cannot but be, an absolute Sovereign, and his 
subjects had not, nor could have, any other duty than to believe and: 
obey. The Republic is liberty under all forms, liberty to act, to move, to 
think, to dissent, to believe, to speak, and to write. The Pope does not 
admit the right of questioning, nor liberty of worship, and the Republic 
cannot renounce them. It is necessary to have faith in the Pops and 
in his rule, and for those who do not believe, the kingdom of heaven: 
is closed and there can be no eternal salvation. Should the con- 
nubium be established, should the ‘Republic accept the Papacy, the 
latter would end by absorbing the former. And in fact, in presence 
of the Pope, what would be the President of a Republic, a snawintaes for 
a day, limited in his powers, discussed every day by the Parliament; 
with an official existence as unstable as the will of the people? And 
we must add that among the people are comprised the clergy, whose 
multiform influence dominates in the elections, and whom the 
President, even in his own interest, must conciliate.. How many 
would be the snares set for liberty, and how many the concessions of 
the President to keep himself in power! Thiers said in 1865, in the 
Corps Législatif, that he did not wish the Pope to have his seat in Paris, 
because Notre-Dame was too near the Tuileries, He wanted it rather 
in Rome, and his successors want it there now, and with a Republic, 
but on the condition that the latter should be rickety, emasculated, 

impotent before the foreigner, a veritable bond-slave of Catholicism. 
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Let Leo XIII. content himself with the inviolability he enjoys, 
free, independent, in Rome ; and let the Catholic populations be con- * 
tent. Ever since September 1870, the Pope has done whatever he | 
would, has enjoyed complete autonomy, so much so that Bismarck in 
a ten years’ conflict was not able to touch him, and finally was obliged 
to come to terms with him. If. Pius IX. had been a temporal 
Sovereign, it would have been impossible for him by the Encyclical 
of Febrnary 5, 1875, to compel the bishops and archbishops of the 
Empire to persist in the struggle against the civil power. 


. The enemies of the Italian Govanni who are at the same time 
the enemies of the unity of Italy, having misled public opinion in 
France, are minded to mislead that of England. They were dis- 
appointed and annoyed, therefore, when, in the June number: of ‘the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, I retold the history of the relations between 
France and Italy from 1859 to 1870, and proved by statistics and 
official‘ documents that what had been said against us was false. 
The reply that was made disconcerted them, and the Parisian 
journals shrieked in chorus as if touched with a red-hot iron. -It is 


‘curious that in order to take their-revenge they should fall on me, 


` repeating against me the stupid calumny that'I am the enemy of 


* 


France, defender of the Triple Alliance, and that what I wrote 
proves my persistence in the ideas which have been the ‘bane of my 


. country. 


This is all nonsense. The article in the June CONTEMPORARY put 


” things in their true light; and what I say now is the complement of 


it. .The French politicians have launched their country into one of 
those difficulties which Thiers had more than once to deplore. He 
said one day : i i 

«Jai souvent fait 4 mon ` paya, que jaime et que j'aime assez _ 
pour pouvoir quelquefois lui infliger le blâme qui sort de ma con- 


: viction et de ma conscience—j’ai souvent fait a‘mon pays le reproche 


d’être sous le joug de opinion du moment. ‘Oni, disons-nous cette 
vérité ; lorsqu’en France une opinion s'élève, presque personne ne 
sait y résister. Il faut, vous -le dire aujourd’hui, messieurs, car 
tous les jours nous avons l’exemple, le funeste exemple de l'empire 
irrésistible des idées du moment. O’est à cet aveugle empire que 
nous devons l'abandon de la politique traditionelle de la France, 


` abandon puni aujourd’hui par de cruels revers.” * 


And I will- add that nothing is more fatal at certain moments 
in the history’ of a people than the tyranny of an idea, a 
tyranny more dangerous in its effects than that of a man. 
To-day, in France, there, is. but one idea—it is to crush Italy. 
Before January 31, last it appeared, and they- believed, that the war 

* Speech in the National Assembly, July 22, 1871. 
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was made on myself. To-day they no longer respect the Marquis de 
Rudini, in whom they placed so many glowing expectations, now 
seen to be delusions. And in this conflict is to be read the latest 
edition of the fable of the wolf and the lamb. It is Italy, they say, 
who is determined to make war on France, and arms herself for this 
purpose. But the facts come every day to prove the contrary, and 
recently Monsignor Rotelli has offered a public proof of it. The 
Nuncio of the Pop in Paris, when he was made a Cardinal, re- 
ceived the biretta from the hands of President Carnot, and in 
thanking him wished to remind him that the destinies of France and 
the Papacy were indissolubly united. The new Cardinal, in his 
_ remarks, repeated in open day what he had continually been writing 
ever since 1877 in his official communications to Cardinal Rampolla. 
Monsignor Rotelli was the principal instrument in the discords 
between the Italian Government and the Papacy ; it was he who fed 
- the hopes of Leo XIII. for the possible restoration. of the temporal 
power, and M. Carnot had good reason to congratulate himself that a 
new friend of France had entered the College of Cardinals. 

Public opinion is so excited, and the hostile tendency against Italy 
is so strong, that directly the news of a possible accord between the 
Cabinets of London and Rome in case of a war became known, the 
most violent animosity arose against England. Nothing was too 
bitter to be said against la perfide Albion. What was not said against 
Lord Salisbury in Parliament! England was even charged with in- 
gratitude towards her ‘ally of 1854, as if the Crimean war had been 
made for hér profit, and not for the interests of Europe and for the 
victory in the Levant of that traditional policy from which France, to 
her own loss and to the danger of. civilisation, has now departed. 
If they reasoned logically, the French ought to be convinced that no 
one wants to make war on them. The fact is that they wish to be 
the arbiters of Europe, and are irritated at every obstacle that stands - 
in the way of their ambition. And Germany and Italy are obstacles, 
now that they have become united States, and must, be reckoned with 
in all questions arising in the old world. Great Britain is an obstacle 
because, by uniting her fleet with those of the other Powers, she 
‘maintains the liberty of the seas. 

Europe thirsts for peace, and in order to maintain it the Great 
Powers work together i in alliance for the purpose of defence, and for 
the purpose of opposing every attempt, every provocation, that might 
lead to a war. The cordial reception given to William II. lately in 
London, the words spoken on the 10th of July by the Lord Mayor at 
the Guildhall, are solemn testimonies to these sentiments. It is not 
necessary to conclude an alliance in order to attain this end. Be there 
or be there not a written treaty, be there or not a pact for the future, the 
Great Powers are interested in the preservation of peace, and the day on 
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which it is compromised will find them ‘instinctively united and acting 
in concert. Italy has need of peace: her financial resources, still 
undeveloped, cannot healthily grow without security for the future. 
A people uncertain of the morrow can neither move nor act as is 
necessary for its well-being and prosperity. And, let me be permitted 
to say, France also has need of peace and tranquillity. Her riches 
are not inexhaustible, and what she wastes in armaments is so much 
taken from the national wealth, from the well-being of her people. 
Her fields do not yield as they used to do, and the protectionism of 
M. Méline will not restore them. Her import tariffs have damaged. - 
the manufactories at Lyons and St. Etienne, 'and the Chamber, better . 

„advised, has lately tempered their rigours. Reading the book of 
Count Chandordy, “ La France en 1889,” I was struck with admiration. 
and respect for this people of France which, after the fatal war of 
1870, was able, with self-denial and patience, to endure all the 
sacrifices demanded of it by Parliament. The writer expresses him- 
self thus : 

“ Depuis dix ans, nous dépensons de 3 milliards 500 millions 4 8 
milliards 600 millions et nous n’avons que 2 milliards 900 millions - 
à 2 milliards 950 millions de zecettes. 

Déficit annuel: 600 millions. 

. Déficit accumulé : 6 milliards. 

' Depuis dix ans on a endetté la France de 6 milliards, tout en’ aug- 
mentant les impôts.” 

I do not take account of the budgets of France for the years 1890 
and 1891, which follow the same road as their predecessors, and come 
to the conclusion of Count Chaudordy and the counsels he gives to his 
country :—“ La France west plus la nation riche par excellence, a qui 
il était permis de laisser aller tous les dons de la fortune, presque sans 
compter. Elle est obligée désormais de restreiridre ses dépenses, et de 
supprimer celles qui ne sont pas absolument nécessaires. Elle doit 
s‘interdire le superflu sur toutes les formes ; il west plus de notre 
temps.” * 

This understood, let us ie hands; let us come to an accord, 
removing every cause of dissension, not for ourselves, but for the well- 
being of the two nations. 


CRISPI. 
NAPLES, June 10, 1891. 


* “Ya France en 1889.” Paris, chez Plon. Pp. 52, 61." 


THE STORY OF AN INDIAN CHILD-WIFE. 


HEN we hear of child-wives or of child-widows in India, we 
almost shrink from realising all that is implied in these 
words. .Our thoughts turn away in pity or disgust. We think of 
our own children, and to imagine them as wives when ten years old, 
or as mothers of children when twelve, sends a shiver through our 
hearts. Even the Hindus themselves are ashamed, when questioned 
about these infantine marriages. They know that as long as the 
existence of such horrors as have now and then’ been brought to 
light can be suspected in their own families, no real trust or fellow- 
ship or friendship is possible between Hindus and Englishmen. And 
yet they feel offended. They know that the reality is not so bad ‘as 
outsiders imagine. They know that a criminal treatment of young 
wives is the exception as much as brutal treatment of wives is the 
exception in England. They resent interference in the sanctuary of 
their domestic life. ‘‘ Leave us alone,” is what even the most en- 
lightened among them seem to say. “Leave us alone, and we shall 
soon adapt ourselves to the new conditions of life. We shall in future 
_ have to give to our children a more complete, and, therefore, a more | 
protracted, education, and the result will be that they themselves will 
object to early engagements and premature marriages. All will 
come right in time, only do not force us to do what we are quite 
willing to do ourselves.” i 
This is by no means to be considered as a real argument ee 
the measure which the Indian Legislature has taken in raising the 
age of consent. If what the, best representatives and leaders. of 
public opinion in India tell us is true, then this measure does no 
more than give a legal sanction to what was the recognised custom 
in well-conducted families, while, on the other hand, it will have 
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opened the eyes of thoughtless people to the fact that any disregard 
of such custom is not only wrong in the eyes of their own Svdmis, 
but criminal in the eyes of the law. 

But while every lover of India must congratulate the people of that 
country on the passing of that much-debated Bill, it is only fair to 
them to listen to what they have to say on the real -state of their 
domestic life. We cannot, of course, imagine anything like what we 
ourselves mean by love between man and woman, as possible between 
children of ten and twelve years of age. But Nature is wonderfully 
kind even’ towards those who seem to us to disregard her clearest inti- 
mations. There is such a thing as loving devotion even among chil- 
dren, and the absence of all passion surrounds those early attachments 
with a charm unknown in later life. If, as we learn from the bio- 
graphies of some of our greatest men, these childish or boyish attach- 
ments are not unknown among ourselves, why should we be so deter- 
minately incredulous as to the possibility of a pure attachment between 
children under the warmer sky of India? Those who have lived 
much with little children know the transport of love with which some 
cling to their mothers, or sisters to brothers, or boys to some pretty 
child of their acquaintance. There can be no doubt of children being 
capable of the strongest fervour of devotion, not even unmixed at 
times with bitter jealousy. We should remember that in India the 
childlike devotion of a young girl is‘concentrated from the first on one 
object only, never dissipated, never frustrated by any early disappoint- 
ments. A husband, though a mere boy, is accepted by the young 
bride, as we have to accept father and mother, sister and brother. 
' He is her own, for better for worse, for this life and for the 
next. Heaven has ordained it so. A husband is not chosen, 
he is given, and to repudiate such a gift seems as unnatural to 
them as to repudiate father and mother, sister and brother, would 
seem to us. Natives who speak at all of the mysteries of their heart 
dwell with rapture on the days of their boyhood and boyish love as 
the most blissful of their whole lives. 

` It is difficult to remove the veil that covers all the happiness, and, 
no doubt, all the misery also, of a Hindu family. It is the exception, 
' if that veil is ever lifted and we are allowed an insight into the 
sanctuary of wedded life. Such a case happened not long ago at 
the death of Srimati Soudamini Ray, the wife of one‘of the promi- 
nent members of the Brahmo Saméj, Babu Kedar Nath Ray. Do 
not let us mind these long and awkward names. They may cover 
human souls as simple, as pure, as brave as any known to us under 
more familiar names. Let us call her Srimati, which means the 
blessed, or Soudamini, which means a lightning-flash, and let us learn 
what bright light she shed in her short life on all around her, and 
what a blessing she was to the husband of her childhood, her youth, 
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and her womanhood. She was born in 1858, in the village of Matla, 
in the district of Dacca. I quote now chiefly from communications 
which appeared after her recent death in Indian papers. As an infant, 
we are told, she used to cling to her grandfather, preferring his to all 
other society. She had but few playfellows, but those who were once 
her friends remained so for life. -Her father was poor, but so fond 
was he of' his little daughter that till she married there was a new 
suit provided for her every Sunday. She married when she was only 
nine years old, her husband’ being about twelve at the time. They 
were as happy as children all day long, and yet their thoughts were 
engaged on subjects which form but a small portion of the conversa- 
tion even of more mature married couples in England. Young as: 
they were, they were old enough to think of serious subjects, They 
soon felt dissatisfied with their religion, and after two or three years 
of anxious thought they determined to take a step the full import of 
which few people who do not know Indian life are able to fathom. 
Her husband joined the followers of Rammohun Ray, Keshub Chunder - 
Sen, and other reformers of the old Indian religion, and she, as a 
‘faithful wife, followed his example. They surrendered ‘all idolatry, 
all superstitious practices. Their faith, was henceforth summed up in 
a few simple articles. They held “that God alone existed in the 
beginning, and that He created the universe. He is intelligent, they 
say, infinite, benevolent, eternal, governor of the universe, all-know- 
ing, omnipotent, the refuge of all, devoid of limbs, immutable, alone 
' without'a second, all-powerful, self-existent, and beyond all compa- 
rison. They believe that by worshipping Him, and Him alone, they 
can attain the highest good in this life and in the next, and that this 
true worship consists in their loving Him and doing His works.” 
This may seem a very harmless ‘kind of creed. But to adopt this. 
creed of the Brahmos meant for the young husband and his wife 
complete social degradation. They might have kept up the 
appearance of orthodoxy while holding in their hearts these simple 
and more enlightened convictions. It is so easy to find am 
excuse for being orthodox. The temptation was great, but they 
resisted. The families to which she and her husband belonged 
occupied a prominent position in Hindu society. Much as she and. 
ther husband had been loved, they were now despised, avoided, ex- 
communicated. The allowance on-which they had to live was reduced 
' toa minimum, and in order to fit himself for gaining a livelihood 
the husband entered as a student in one of the Government colleges, 
while his little wife had to look after their small household. 

Soon there came a new trial. Her husband’s father, who had 
renounced his son, died broken-hearted, and the duty of performing 
the Sraddha, or funeral ceremonies, fell on his son. To neglect the 
performance of those ceremonies means to deprive the departed of all 
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hope of eternal life, and this belief is so deeply ingrained in the mind of 
the Hindus that, however sceptical they may be about all the rest of 
their religion, they always cling to their Sraddha. Kedar Nath Ray, 
the son, was quite ready to perform on this occasion all ceremonies 
which were not clearly idolatrous, but no more. All his relations and 
friends, the whole village to which he belonged, urged him to yield. 
His little wife alone stood bravely by his side, and when the time of 
the funeral ceremony came she helped him to escape by night from 
his persecutors, His father’s brothers thereupon stopped all allowances, 
and wrote to him: “It now rests with you to support your wife and 
‘ mother. The income of the ancestral property is swallowed up by 
the religious endowments of our forefathers. Your family will get. 
only Rs.8 per month for’their maintenance.” With this pittance 
Srimati managed to maintain herself, her husband’s mother; who had 
become insane, his little sister, and a nurse, while her husband was at 
the Presidency College in Calcutta to finish, if possible, his studies. 
This, however, proved an impossibility, on account of the expense. 
He had to go to Dacca to prosecute his studies there, being assisted 
by a maternal uncle. They all lived together again, and though they 
often were almost starving, Srimati considered those years the happiest 
of her life. She herself attended the Adult Female School, and so 
rapid was her progress that, on one occasion, she was chosen to read 
an address to Lord Northbrook when he visited Dacca. 

The rest of her life was less eventful. Her husband after a time 
secured a certain independence, and though their life was always a 
struggle, and though their relatives never forgave them for their 
apostasy, their small home, blessed with healthy children, was all that 
she desired on earth. Her household seems to have been manage? in 
the most exemplary way. Her friends tell us how her few servants 
loved her and would nevér leave her. Overkindness to them some- 
times brought on irregularity, and her husband had to complain that 

' she was not severe enough with them. But she said: ‘‘ Why should 
I lose patience and thereby my peace of mind? It is better that I 
should suffer a little by their conduct.” 

Her love for her children’ was most ardent. She was not only a 
fond mother, but watched over her children and guided them with a 

. firm hand through all the temptations of their childhood and youth. 

Her highest desire, however, was the happiness of her husband. , She 
twined round him, as her friends used to say, like a creeper, but it 
was the creeper that gave strength to him, and upheld him in all his 
trials and all his aspirations. 

Such a life may be called uneventful, without excitement, without 
‘social triumphs. This quiet couple did their daily round of duty in 
the village which had been the home of their ancestors. They did 
not travel to see distant towns. They hardly knew the enjoyment 
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derived from the contemplation of great works of art. What we call 
society did not exist for them. No theatres, no concerts, no dinners, no 
balls. Nature supplied them with all the objects of their adoration: and 
religion lifted their souls to the sublimest happiness. Many a delightful 
moonlight night they passed-together in calm contemplation of Nature 
and of the Great Spirit who liveth and worketh in her. They well 
knew the rapture that springs from feeling a divine presence in every- 
thing, in the soft breezes of the evening, in the whisper of the leaves, 
in the silver rays of the moon, and most of all in the deep, silent 
glances of two loving eyes. Every morning and every evening the 
happy wife prayed with her husband, and later in life she conducted 
the domestic service for her children and servants. When at last her 
health began to fail, young and happy as she was, she was quite 
willing to go. She complained but little on her sick-bed, and her 
only fear was that she disturbed her husband’s slumber and deprived 
him of the rest which he needed so much. She watched and prayed, 
` and when the end came, she quietly murmured: “ Daydmaya,” “ O 
All-merciful.” Thus she passed away, a true child-wife, pure as a 
child, devoted as a wife, and yearning for that Father whom she had 
sought for, if haply she might feel after Him and find Him—and 
surély He was not far from her—nor'she from Him. 


F. Max MÜLLER. 


PICTOR SACRILEGUS: A.D. 1483. 


VERY time, of late years, of my being once more in Rome, I 

have been subject to a peculiar mental obsession: retracing 

my steps, if not materially, in fancy at least, to such parts of the city 

as bear witness to the strange meeting of centuries ; where the Middle 

Ages have altered to their purposes, or filled with their significance, 
the*ruined remains of Antiquity. ; 

' Such places are scarcer than: one might have expected, and for that 
reason perhaps more impressive, more fragmentary and enigmatic. 
There are the colossal columns—great trickles and flakes of black 
etching as with acid their marble—of the temple of Mars Ultor, with. 
that Tuscan palace of Torre della Milizia rising from among them. 
There is, inside Ara Cceli—itself. commemorating the legend of 

- Augustus and the Sibyl—the tomb of Dominus Pandulphus Sabelli, 
its borrowed vine-garlands and satyrs and Cupids surmounted by mosaic 
crosses and Gothic inscriptions; and, outside the same church, on a 
ground of green and gold, a Mother of God looking down from among 
gurgoyles and escutcheons on to the marble river-god of the yard of 
the Capitol below. Then also, where pines and laurels still root in 
the unrifled tombs, the skeleton feudal fortress, gutted as by an earth- 
quake, alongside of the tower of Cecilia Metella. These were the places 
to which my thoughts were for ever recurring ; tothem, and to name- 
less other spots, the street-corner, for instance, where an Ionic pillar, 
with beaded and full-horned capitel, is walled into the side of an insig- 
nificant modern house. -I know not whether in consequence of this 
straining to sée the meeting-point-of Antiquity and the Middle Ages 
(like the fancy, sometimes experienced, to reach the confluence of 
rivers) or rather as a cause thereof, but a certain story has long lurked 
in the corners of my mind. Fifteen years have passed since first I was 
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aware of its presence ; and it has undergone many changes. It is 
presumably a piece of my inventing, for I have neither read it, nor 
heard it related. But by this time it has acquired a certain traditional 
veracity in my eyes, and I give to the reader rather as historical fact 
than as fiction, the study which I have always called to myself: Pictor 
Sacrilegus. *’ 


I. 


Domenico, the son of Luca Neroni, painter, sculptor, goldsmith and ` 
engraver, about whom, owing either to the scarcity of his works or 
the scandal of his end, Vasari has but a few words in another man’s 
biography, must have been bore shortly before or shortly after the 
year 1450, a'contemporary of Perugino, of Ghirlandaio,, of Filippino , 
Lippi, and of Signorelli, by all of whom he was influenced at various 
moments, and whom he influenced by turns. 

He was born and bred in the Etruscan town of Volterra, of a family 
which for generations had exercised the art of the goldsmith, stimu- 
lated, perbaps, by the sight of ornaments discovered in Etruscan tombs, 
and carrying on, peradventure, some of the Etruscan traditions of two 
thousand years before. The mountain city, situate on the verge of 
the malarious seaboard of Southern Tuscany, is reached from one side 
through windings of barren valleys, where the dried-up brooks are 
fringed, instead of reed, with the grey, sand-loving tamarisk; and 
from the other side, across a high-lying moorland of stunted heather 
and sere grass, whence the larks rise up scared by only a flock of sheep 
or a mare and her foal, and you journey for miles without meeting a 
house or a clump of cypresses. In front, with the white road zigzag- 
ging along theit crests, is a wilderness of barren, livid hillocks, 
separated by huge fissures and crevassed by huge cracks, with here and 
there separate rocks, projecting like Druidic stones from the valley of 
gaping ravines ; and beyond them all, a higher mountain, among 
whose rocks and ilexes you doubtfully distinguish the walls and towers 
of the Etruscan city. A mass of Cyclopean wall and great black 
houses, grim with stone brackets and iron hooks and, stanchions, all 
for defence and barricade, Volterra looks down into the deep valleys, 
like the vague animal, black and bristly, which peers from the high 
tower of the municipal palace. One wonders how this could ever have 
been a city of-the fat, voluptuous Etruscans, whose images lie propped 
up and wide-eyed on their stone coffin-lids. The long wars of old 
Ttalic times, in which Etruria fell before Rome, must have burned 
-and destroyed, as one would think, the land as well as the inhabitants, 
leaving but grey cinders and blackened stone behind. Siena and 
Florence ruined Volterra once more in the Middle Ages, checking its 
growth and isolating it near the pestilential Maremma. The cathedral, 
the pride of a medizwval commonwealth, is still a mean and unfinished 
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building of the twelfth century. There is no native art, of any 
importance, of a later period ; what the town possesses has come from 
other parts, the altar-pieces by Matteo di Giovanni and Signorelli, 
for instance, and the marble candelabra, carried by angels, of the 
school of Mino da Fiesole. ; 

In, this remote and stagnating town, the artistic training of 
Domenico Neroni was necessarily imperfect, and limited, throughout 


his boyhood, to the paternal goldsmith’s craft. Indeed, it seems _ ` 


likely that some peculiarities of his subsequent life as an artist, his 
laboriousness disproportionate to all results, his persistent harping on 
unimportant detail, and his exclusive interest in line and curve, were 
due in a measure to the long habit of an art full of manual skill and 
cunning tradition, which presented the eye with ingenious patterns, 
but rarely attempted, save in a few church ornaments, more of the 
domain of sculpture, to tell a story or express a feeling. 

Besides this influence of his original trade, we find in Domenico 
Neroni’s work the influence of his early surroundings. His native 
country is such as must delight, or help to form, a. painter of pale 
anatomies.. The painters of Southern Tuscany loved as a:background 
the arid and mountainous country of their birth. Taddeo di Bartolo 
placed the Death of the Virgin among the curious undulations of pale 
clay and sandy marl that stretch to the southernmost gates of Siena ; 
Signorelli was amused and fascinated by the odd cliffs and overhang- 
ing crags, unnatural and grotesque like some Druidic monument; of 
the valleys of the Paglia and the Chiana; and Piero della Francesca 
has left, in’the allegorical triumphs of Frederick of Urbino and his 
duchess, studies most exquisite and correct, of what meets the 
traveller's eyes on the watersheds of the central Apennine, sharp- . 
toothed lines of mountain peaks pale against the sky, dim distant 
whiteness of sea, and valleys and roads and torrents twisting intricately 
as on a map. The country about Volterra, revealing itself with 
rosy lividness at dawn, with delicate periwinkle blue at sunset, 
through an open city gate or a gap between the tall black houses, 
helped to make Neroni a lover of muscle ard sinew, of the strength 
and suppleness of movement, of the osseous structure divined within 
the limbs; and made him shrink all his life long, not merely from 
drapery or costume that blunted the lines of the body, but from any 
‘warmth and depth of colour, till the figures stood out like ghosts, or 
people in faded tapestries, from the pale lilacs and greys and washed- 
out cinnamons of his backgrounds.- For the bold peaks and swelling 
mountains of the valleys of the Arno and the Tiber, and the depths 
of colour among vegetation and rivers, seemed crude and emphatic'to a 
man who carried in his memory those bosses of hill, pearly where the 
waters have washed the sides, pale golden buff, where a little sere grass 
covers the rounded top; those great cracks and chasms, with the 
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white road snaking along the narrow table-land and the wide valleys ; 
and the ripple of far-off mountain chains, strong and restrained in 
curves, exquisite in tints, like the dry white and purpled hemlock, and 
the dusty lilac scabius, which seem to flower alone in that arid and 
melancholy and beautiful country. 


“ Colour,” wrote Domenico Neroni, among a mass of notes on his art, mea- 
surements and calculations, “is the enemy of noble art. , It is the enemy ofe 
all precise and perfect form, since where colour exists form can be seen only 
as juxtaposition of colour. For this reason it has pleased the Creator to lend 
colour only to the inanimate world, as to senseless vegetables and plants, and 
to the lower kinds of living creatures, as birds, fishes, and reptiles ; whereas 
nobler creatures, as lions, tigers, horses, cattle,.stags, and unicorns, are robed 
in white or dull skins, the noblest br eeds, indeed, both of horses, as those of 
the Soldans of Egypt and Numidia, and of oxen, as those of the valleys of 
the Clitumnus and Chiana, being white; whence, indeed, the poet Virgil has 
said that such latter are fittest for sacrifice to the immortal gods; ‘ hine albi, 
Clitumne, greges, and what’ follows. And man, the masterpiece of creation, 
is white; and only in the less noble portions of his body, which have no sensi- 
tiveness ‘and no shape (being, indeed, vegetative.and deciduous), as hair and 
beard, partaking of colour. Wherefore the, ancient Romans and Greeks, 
portraying their’ gods, chose white marble for material, and not gaudy por- 
phyry or jasper, and portrayed them naked. Whence certain moderns, 
calling themselves painters, who muffle our Lord and the’ Holy Apostles in 
many-coloured garments, thinking thereby to do a seemly'and honourable ` 
thing, but really proceeding basely like tailors, might take : a lesson if they 
could.” 


The quotation from Virgil, and the allusion to the statues of the 
immortal gods, shows that Neroni must have written these lines in 
the later part of his career, when already under the influence of that 
humanist Filarete, who played so important a partin his life, and when 
possessed already by. those notions which brought him to so strange 
and fearful an end. But from his earliest years he “sought for form, 
despising other things. He passed with contempt through a six 
months’ apprenticeship at Perugia, railing at the great factory of 
devotional art established there by Perugino, of whom, with his rows 
of splayfooted saints and spindleshanked heroes, he spoke with the 
same sweeping contempt as later Michael Angelo. At Siena, which he 
described (much as its earlier artists painted it) as a town of ‘pink 
toy houses and scarlet toy towers, he found nothing to admire save 
the marble fountain of Jacopo della ‘Quercia,.for the antique group of 


‘the Three Graces, later to be drawn by the young Raphael, had not 
yet been given to the cathedral by the nephew of Æneas Sylvius ` 


Piccolomini, The sight of these noble reliefs, particularly of the one 


representing Adain and Eve driven out of Paradise, with their strong 


and well understood nudities, determined him to exchange painting 
for sculpture, and made him hasten to Florence to see the works of 
Ghiberti and of Donatello. 

Domenico Neroni must have spent several years of his life—between 
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1470 and 1480—in Florence; but little of his work has remained in 
that city,—little, at least, that we can identify with certainty. For 
taking service, as he did, with the Pollajolos, Verrocchio, Nanni di 
Banco, and even with Filippino and Botticelli, wherever his inquisitive 
mind could learn, or his restless, fastidious, laborious talent gain him 
bread, it is presumable that much of his work might be discovered 
alongside that of his masters, in the collective productions of the ` 
various workshops. It is possible thus that he had a hand in much 
metal and relief work of the Pollajolos, in certain ornaments, friezes 
of Cupids and dolphins, and exquisite shell and acanthus carving of 
the monuments of Santa Croce; and it may be surmised that he 
occasionally assisted Botticelli in be perspective and anatomy, since 
that master took him to Rome when commissioned to paint in the 
chapel of Pope Sixtus. Indeed, in certain little known studies for 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus and Calumny of Apelles, one -may 
discover, in the strong sweep of the outline, in the solid fashion in 
which the figures are planted on etheir feet—all peculiarities which 
disappear in the painted pictures, where grace of motion and exqui- 
sitive research take the place of solid draughtsmanship—the hand 
of the master whom the restless desire to confront ever new problems 
alone prevented from attaining a place among the great men of me 
time. ' 

For there was in Domenico Neroni, from the very outset of his 
career, a curiosity after the hidden, a passion for the unattainable, 
which kept him, with greater power than many of his contemporaries, 
and vastly greater science, a mere student throughout hig lifetime. 
‘He resembled in some respects his great contemporary Leonardo, but 
while the eager inquisitiveness of the latter was tempered by a singular 
power of- universal enjoyment, a love of luxury and joyousness in 
every form, the intellectual activity of Neroni was exasperated into 
.a kind of mania by the fact that its satisfaction was the only 
happiness that he could conceive. He would never have understood, 
or understanding would have- detested, the luxurious dilettante spirit 
which made Leonardo prefer painting to sculpture, because whereas 
the sculptor is covered with-a mud of marble dúst and works in a 
place disorderly with chips and rubbish, the painter “sits at his easel, 
well dressed and at ease, in a clean house adorned with pictures, his 
work accompanied by music or the reading of delightful books, which, 
untroubled by the sound of hammering and other noises, may be 
listened to with very great pleasure.” The workshop of Neroni, when 
he had one of his own, was fall of cobwebs and dust, littered ‘with the 
remains of frugal and unsavoury meals, and resolutely closed to the 
vich and noble persons in whose company Leonardo delighted. And 
if Neroni, in his many-sided activity, eventually put aside sculpture 
for painting, it was merely because, as he was wont to say, a figure 
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must needs look real when it is solid and you can walk round it; 
but to make men and women rise out of a flat canvas or plastered 
wall, and stand and move as if alive, is truly the work of a god. 

Men and women, said Neroni; and he should have added men and 
women nude. For the studies which he made of the anatomy of 
horses and dogs were merely to shed light on the construction of 
human creatures; and his elaborate and exquisite drawings of un- 
dulating hills and sinuous rivers, nay, of growths of myrtle and clumps 
of daffodils, were intended as practice towards drawing the more 
subtle lines and curves of man’s body. And, as toclothes, he could not 
understand that great anatomists like Signorelli should huddle their 
figures quite willingly in immense cloaks and gowns; still less how 
exquisite draughtsmen like his friend Botticelli (who had the sense 
of line like no other man since Frate Lippo, although his people were 
oddly out of joint) could take a pleasure in putting half a dozen veils 
atop of each other, and then tying them all into bunches and 
bunches with innumerable bits of tape! As to himself he invariably 
worked out every detail of the nude, in the vain hope that the priests 
and monks for whom he worked would allow at least half of those 
beautiful anatomies to remain visible; and when, with infinite 
difficulties and bad language, he gradually gave in to the necessity 
of some sort of raiment, it was of such a nature—the hose and jerkins 
` of the men-at-arms like a second skin, the draperies of the woman- 
kind as clinging as if they had been picked out of the river, that a 
great many pious people absolutely declined to pay the agreed on sum 
for paintings more suited to Pagan than to Christian countries; andi 
indeed Fra Girolamo Savonarola included much work of Domenico’s in, 
his very finest burnings. 

Such familiarity with nude form was not easily attained in the fifteenth. 
century. Mediæval civilisation gave no opportunities for seeing 
naked or half naked people moving freely as in the antique paleestra ; 
and there had yet been discovered too few antique marbles for the 
empiric knowledge of ancient sculptors to be empirically inherited by 
modern ones. Observation of the hired model, utterly insufficient in 
itself, required to be supplemented by a thorough science of the body’s. 
mechanism. But physiology and surgery were still in their infancy; 
_ and artists could not, as after the teachings of Vesalius, Fallopius, 
and Cesalpinus, avail themselves of the science accumulated for medical’ 
purposes. The Verrgcchios and Pollajolos most certainly, and 
Donatello almost without a doubt, practised dissection as a part of 
their business, as Michael Angelo, with the advantage of twenty years. 
of their researches behind him, practised it passionately in his turn. 
Of all the men of his day Domenico Neroni, however, was the most 
fervent anatomist. He ran every risk of contagion and of punishment 
in order to procure corpses from’ the hospital and the gibbet. He 
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“undermined his constitution by breathing and.handling corruption, 
and when his friends implored him to spare his health, he would 
answer, although unable to touch food for sickness, by paraphrasing 
the famous words of Paolo Uccello, and exclaiming from among his 
grisly and abominable properties, ‘‘ Ah, how sweet a thing is HOt 
anatomy ! ” 
There was nothing, he said—for he spoke willingly to any one who 
. questioned him on these subjects—more beautiful than the manner in 
which human beings are built; or, indeed, living creatures of any 
kind; for, in the scarcity of corpses and skeletons, he would pick up 
on his walks the bones of sheep that had died on the hill-sides, or 
those of horses and mules furbished up by scavenger dogs of the river 
. edge. It was marvellous to listen to him when he was in the véin. 
He sat handling horrible remains and talking about them like a‘lover ` 
about his mistress or a preacher about God ; ; indeed, bones, musclés, 
and tendons were mistress and god all in one to this fanatical, lover 
of human form. He would insist on the loveliness of line of the 
scapula, finding in the sweep of the acromion ridge a fanciful re- 
‘ semblance to the pinion, aud in the angular shape of the coracoid 
process to the neck and head of a raven in full flight. Following 
with his finger the triangular outline of the bone he went on to 
explain how its freedom of movement is due to its singular independ- 
ence; laid loosely on the flat muscles behind the upper ribs, it moves 
with absolute freedom, backwards and forwards, up and down, un- 
connected with any other ‘bone till, turning the corner of the shoulder, 
it is hinged rather than tied to the collar-bone; the collar-bone itself 
free to move upwards from its articulation in the sternum. And then 
talk of the great works of man! Talk of Brunellesco and his:cupola, 
of the engineers of the Duke of Calabria! ‘Look at the human arm: 
what engineer would have dared to fasten anything to such a movable 
base as that? Yet an arm can swing round like a windmill, and lift 
weights like the stoutest crane without being wrenched out of its 
sockets, because the muscles act as pullies in four different directions. 
And see, under the big deltoid, which fits round the shoulder like an 
epaulette and pulls the arm up, is the scapular group, things like 
tidily ‘sorted skeins, thick on the shoulder-blades, diminished to a 
tendon string at their insertion in the arm; their business is to pull 
the arm back, in opposition to the big pectoral muscle which pulls it 
forwards. Here you'have your arm working up, backwards or for- 
wards ; but how about pulling it down? An exquisite little arrange- 
ment settles that. Instead of being inserted with the rest on the 
outside of the arm bone, the lowest muscle takes another road and is 
inserted in the under part of the bone, in company with the great 
latissimus dorsi, and these tightening while the deltoid slackens, pull 
the arm down. .No other arrangement could have done it with so 
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little bulk; and an additional muscle on the under-arm or the ribs 
would have spoilt the figure of Apollo himself. 

` Among the paintings of contemporary artists, the one which at that 
time afforded Domenico the most unmingled satisfaction was Pollaiolo’s 
tiny panel of Hercules and the Hydra. There! You might cover it 
with the palm of your hand; but in that hand you would be holding 
the concentrated strength and valour of the world, the true son of 
Jove, the most beautiful muscles that were ever seen! At least the 
most beautiful, save in the statues of Donatello; for, of course, ` 
Donato was the greatest craftsman that had ever lived ; and Domenico 
spoke of him as, in Vasari’s day, men were to speak of Michael 
Angelo. 

For I ask you, who save an angel in human shape could have 
modelled that David, so young and triumphant and modest, tread- 
ing on Goliath’s head, with toes just slightly turned downwards, ` 
and those sandals, of truly divine workmanship? And that St. John 
in the Wilderness—how beautiful are not his ribs, showing under the 
wasted pectoral muscles; and how one’sees that the radius rolls 
across the ulna in the forearm; surely one’s heart, rather than the 
statue, must be made of stone if one can contemplate without rapture - 
the exquisite rendering of the texture where the shin-bone stands out 
_ from the muscles of the leg. Such must have been the works of those 
famous Romans and Greeks, Phidias and Praxiteles. Such were the 
notions of .Domenico of Volterra, in the earlier part of his career, 
For a change came gradually upon him after his first visit to Rome, 
whither, about 1475, he accompanied Botticelli, Rosselli, and Ghir- 
landaio, whom His Beatitude, Pope Sixtus, had sent for to decorate 
the new chapel of his palace. 


i. 


We must not be deluded, like Domenico Neroni during his Florentine 
days, into the easy mistake of considering mere realism as the veritable 
aim of the art.of his days. Deep i in the life of that art, and struggling 
for ever through whatever passion for scientific accuracy, technical 
skill or pathetic expression, is the sense of line and proportion, the 
desire for pattern, growing steadily till its kanapi under Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, 

This reveals itself earliest in architecture. The men of the fifteenth 
century had lost all sense of the logic of construction. Columns, 
architraves, friezes and the various categories of actual stone and 
brickwork, occurred to them merely as so much line and curve, 
applicable to the surface of -their buildings, with not more reference 
to their architecture than a fresco or an arras. The Pazzi Chapel, for 
instance, is one agglomeration of architectural members which perform 
no architectural. function ; but, taken as a piece of surface decoration, 
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say as a stencilling, what could be more harmonious? Or take 
Alberti’s famous church at Rimini; it is but a great piece of archi- 
tectural veneering, nothing that meets the eye doing any real 
constructive duty, its exquisite decoration no more closely connected 
with the building than the strips of damask and yards of gold braid 
used in other places on holidays, As the fifteenth century treats 
the architectural detail of Graeco-Roman art, so likewise does it 
proceed with its sculptured ornament; all meaning vanishes before 
the absorbing interest in pattern. For there is in antique archi- 
tectural orndment a much larger proportion of significance than ca} 
strike us at first. Thus, the garlands of ivy and fruit actually hung 
round the tomb before being carved on its sides; before ornamenting 
its corners the rams’ heads and skulls of oxen had lain for centuries 
on the altar. The medallions of nymphs, centaurs, tritons, which to 
us are so meaningless and irrelevant, had a_reference either to the 
divinity or to the worshippers; and there is probably almost as much 
spontaneous symbolism in the little cinerary box in the Capitol (of a 
person called Felix) with its variously employed genii, making music, 
carrying lanterns and torches, burning or extinguished under a trellis 
hung with tragic masks, as in any Gothic tomb with angels drawing 
the curtains of the deathbed. There has been, with the change of 
religion, an interruption in the symbolic tradition; yet, though we 
no longer interpret with readiness this dead language of paganism, we 
feel, if we are the least attentive, that it contains a real meaning. 
We feel that the sculptors cared not merely for the representation, 
but also for the object represented. These things were dear to them, 
a part of their life, their worship, their love; and they put as much 


' observation into.their work as any Gothic sculptor, and often as much 


fancy and humour (though both more beautiful) as one may judge, 
with plenty of comparison at hand, by a certain antique altar in 
Siena Cathedral, none of whose Gothic animals come up to the 
wonderful half human rams’ heads and bored, cross griffins of this 


` forlorn fragment of paganism. ‘This significance of classic ornament 


the men of the fifteenth century straightway overlooked, They laid 
hold of it as merely so much form, joining sirens, griffins, garlands, 
rams’, heads, victories, without a suspicion that they might mean or 
suggestanything. They do, in fact, mean nothing, in most Florentine 
work, besides exquisite pattern; in the less subtle atmosphere of 
Venice they reach that frank senselessness which has moved the wrath 
of Ruskin, But what a charm have not even those foolish monuments 
of doges and admirals, tier upon tier of triumphal: arch, of delicately 
flowered column and scalloped niche, and then rows of dainty warriors 
and virtues, how full of meaning to the eye and spirit is not this 
art so meaningless to the literary mind ! 

Of course the painting of that age never became an’art of mere 
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pattern like the architecture. The whole life and thought of the time 
was poured into it; and the art itself developed in its upward move- 
ment a number of scientific interests—-perspective, anatomy, expres- 
sion—which counteracted that tendency to seek for mere beauty of 
arrangement and detail. Yet the perfection of Renaissance art never 
lies in any realism in our modern sense, still less in such suggestive- 
ness as belongs to our literary age; and its triumph is when Raphael 
ean vary and co-ordinate the greatest number of heads, of hands, feet 
and groups, as in the School of Athens, the Parnassus, the marvellous 
little Bible histories of the Loggie, above all in that ‘‘ Vision of 
Ezekiel” which is the very triumph, of compact and harmonious 
composition ; when Michael Angelo can tie human beings into the finest 
knots, twist them into the most shapely brackets, frameworks, and key- 
‘stones... .. Even throughout the period of utmost realism, while 
art was struggling with absorbing problems, men never dreamed of such 
realism as ours. They never painted a corner of nature at random, 
merely for the sake of veracity ; they never modelled a modern man or 
woman in their real everyday dress and at their real everyday busi- 
ness. In the midst of everything composition ruled supreme, and each 
object must needs find its echo, be worked into a scheme of lines, or, 
with the Venetians, of symmetrically arranged colours. There is an 
anatomical engraving by Pollaiolo, one of the strongest realists of his 
time, which sums up the tendencies of fifteenth century art. It is a 
combat of twelve naked men, hideous beyond words, and in hideous 
‘attitudes; but they are so arranged that their ungainly and flayed 
looking limbs, form with the background of gigantic ivy tendrils, an 
intricate and beautiful pattern, such as we find in Morris’s paper and 
stuffs. . 

This hankering after pattern, this desire for beauty as such, became 
manifest in Domenico Neroni after his first sojourn in Rome. 

The Roman basilicas, with their stately rows of columns, Corinthian 
and Ionic, taken from some former temple,and their sunken floor,solemn ` 
with Byzantine patterns of porphyry and serpentine, had impressed with 
their simplicity and harmony the mind of this Florentine, surrounded 
hitherto by the intricacies of Gothic buildings. -They had formed the 
dink to those fragments of ancient architecture, more intact but also 
more hidden than in our days, whose dignity of proportion and grace 
of detail—-vast rosetted arches and slender rows of fluted pillars—our 
modern and Hellenicised taste has treated with too ready contempt. 
For this Vitruvian art, unoriginal and bungling though ‘it strike us, 
was yet full of the serenity, the ampleness which the Middle Ages 
lacked, and affected the men of the fifteenth century much like a pas- 
sage of Virgil after a canto of Dante. It formed the fit setting for 

‘those remains of antique sculpture which were then rapidly beginning 
éo be drawn from the earth. Of such statues and reliefs—which the 
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men of the Renaissance regarded as the work rather of ancient.Rome ' 

„~ than of Greece—a certain amount was beginning to be carried all-over 
Italy, and notably to the houses of the rich Florentine merchants, who 
incrusted their staircase walls with inscriptions and carvings, and set 

- statues and sarcophagi under the columns of their courtyards. But 
such sculpture was chosen rather for its portable character than its 
excellence ; and although single busts and slabs were diligently studied 
by Florentine artists, there could not have existed in Florence a num- 
ber of antiques sufficient to impress the ideal of ancient art upon men 
surrounded on all.sides by the works of mediæval painters and sculptors. 

To these various sights must be due that sudden enlarging of style, 
that kind of new Classicism, which distinguishes the work of fifteenth 
century masters after their visit to Rome, enabling Ghirlandaio, Sig- 
norelli, Peruginé and Botticelli to make the Sixtine Chapel, and even 
the finical Pinturichio, the Vatican library—into centres of fresh ` 
influence fór harmony and beauty. 

The result upon Domenico Neroni was a momentary confusion in all 
his artistic conceptions. Too much of a seeker for new things, for 
secret and complicated knowledge, to undergo a mere widening of 
style like his more gifted or more placid contemporaries, he fell foul 
of his previous work and his previous masters, without finding a new 
line or new ideals, The frescoes of Castagno, the little panels of . 
Pollaiolo, nay even the works of Donatello, were no longer what they - 
had seemed before his Roman journey, and even what he had remem- 

_” bered them in Rome; for it is with more noble things even as with 
the rooms which we inhabit, which strike us as small and dingy only '. 
on returning from larger and better lighted ones. 

It is to this period of incipient but ill-understood classicism that 
belongs the only work of Domenico Neroni—at' least the only work 
still extant nowadays—that possesses, over and above its artistic or 
scientific, merit, that indefinable quality which we must simply cal} 
charm; to this time, with the one exception of the famous woodcuts done 
for Filarete. Domenico began, about this time, and probably, under 
the stress of necessity, to make frontispieces for the books with which | 
Florentine printers were rapidly superseding the manuscripts of twenty 

. years before: collections of sermons, of sonnets, lives of saints, editions 
of Virgil and Terence, quaint versified encyclopedias, and even books 
on medicine and astronomy. From .these little woodcuts, groups of 
saints round the Cross, with Giotto’s tower and Brunellesco’s dome 
in the distance, pictures of Fathers of the Church or ancient poets 

seated at desks in neatly panelled closets—always with théir globes, . 

books, and pot of lilies, and a vista of cloisters; or battles 

between chaste viragos, in flying Botticellian draperies, and slim, naked 

Cupids. From such frontispieces Domenico passed on to larger woód- 

cuts, destined to illustrate books never printed, or, perhaps, like the 
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so-called playing cards of Mantegna and certain prints of Robetta, ‘to: 


' be bought as cheap ornaments for walls, Some of those that remain 


to us-have a classical stiffness, reminding one of the Paduan school; 
others, and. these his best, remind one of the work of Botticelli. There 
is, for instance, the figure of a Muse, elaborately modelled under her 
ample drapery, seated cross-legged by-a playing fountain, on a carpet 
of exquisitély designed ground-ivy, a little bare trellis behind her, a 
tortoise lyre in her hand ; which has in it somewhat of that. odd; vague, 
questioning character, half of eagerness, half of extreme lassitude, : 


. which we find in Botticelli. ‘Only that in Neroni’ s work it seems not the 


outcome of a certain dreamy spiritual dissatisfaction—the dissatisfaction 


‘ which makes us feel that Botticelli’s flower-wreathed nymphs may end 


in the pool under the willows like Ophelia—but rather of a torturing 
of line and attitude in search of grace. Grace! Unclutchable phantom, 
which had appeared tantalisingly in Neroni’s recollections of the 
antique, a something ineffable, which he could-not even see clearly 
when it was there before him, accustomed as he had been to all the ` 
hideousness of anatomised reality. In these woodctts he seems hunting 
it-for ever; and there is .one of them, of a nymph in elaborately 


„wound robes and veils, striding, with an odd, mad, uncertain swing, 


through fields of stiff grass and stunted. rushes, a baby faun. in her’ 
bosom, another tiny goat-legged creature led by the hand, while she 
carries uncomfortably, in addition to this. load, a silly trophy of wild 
flowers tied to a stick, the personification almost, this lady with the wide 
eyes and crazy smile, of the artist’s foolishly and charmingly burdened 
journey in quest of the unattainable. The imaginative quality, never 
intended or felt by the painter himself, here depends on his embodying 
longings after the calm and stalwart goddesses on sarcophagus and 
vase, in the very thing he most seeks .to avoid, a creature borrowed 
from a Botticelli allegory, or one. of the sibyls of the unspeakable 
Perugino himself! ‘The circumstances of this quest, and the accidental 
meeting in it of the. antique and the medieval, the straining, the 
Quixote-riding or Three-King pilgrimaging after a phantom, gives to 
such work of Domenico’s that indefinable quality of charm; the man 
does not indeed become a poet, but in a measure a subject for poetry. 


it, 


In order to understand what must have passed in the mind of one 
of those Florentines of the fifteenth century, we must realise the fact 
that, unlike ourselves, they had not been brought up under the infu- 
ence of the antique; and, unlike the ancients, they had not lived in 
intimacy with Nature. The followers of Giotto had studied little 
beyond the head and hands, and as much of the body as could be 
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sa at under a or understood from movement; and this 
achievement, with no artistic traditions save those of the basest Byzan- 
tine decay, was far greater than we easily appreciate. It remained 
for the men of the fifteenth century, Donatello, Ghiberti, Masaccio, and 
their illustrious followers, to become familiar with the human body. 


.. To do so is easy for every one in our day, when we are born, so to 


speak, with an unconscious habit of antique form, diffused not merely 
by ancient works of art in marble or plaster, bat by more recent 
schools of art, painting as well as sculpture, themselves the outcome 
of classical imitation. The early Italian Renaissance had little -or 
none of these facilitations. Fragments of Greek and Roman sculpture 
` were still comparatively uncommon before the great excavations of the, 
sixteenth century ; nor was it possible for men so unfamiliar, not merely 
with the antique, but with Nature itself, to profit very rapidly by the 
knowledge and taste stored up even in those: fragments. It was 
necessary to learn from reality to appreciate the antique, however 
much the knowledge of the antique might later supplement, and almost 
' supplant, the study of reality., So these men of the fifteenth century 
had to teach: themselves, in the first instance, the very elements of ` 
this knowledge. And here their position, while yet so unlike ours, 
was even, more utterly unlike that of the ancients themselves. The 
great art of Greece undoubtedly had. its days of ignorance; but for’. 
those ancient painters and sculptors who for generations had watched - 
naked lads exercising in the school or race-course, and draped, half- 
naked men and women walking in the streets and working in the `: 
fields, their ignorance was of the means of representation, not of, the 
object represented. It is the hand, the tool which is at fault in those * 
constrained, simpering warriors of the schools of Ægina, in those 
slim-wasted demonic dancers of the Apulian, vases; the eye is as 
familiar with the human body, the mind as accustomed to select its - 
beauty from its ugliness, as the eye and mind of such of us as cannot , 
paint are familiar nowadays with the shapes and colours, with the charm | 
- of the trees and meadows that we love. The contemporaries, on the | 
contrary, of Donatello had received from the sculptors of the very ' 
furthest Middle Ages, those who carved the magnificent patterns of i 
Byzantine coffins and the exquisite leafage of Longobard churches, a 
remarkable mastery over the technical part of their craft. The hand 
was cunning, but the eye unfamiliar. Hence it comes that the sculp- ` 
ture of the earlier Renaissance displays perfection of workmanship,’ ' 
which occasionally blinds us to its poverty of form and even to its ` 
deficiency of science. And hence also the rapidity with which every ` 
additional item of knowledge is put into practice that seems to argue ' 
perfect familiarity. But these men were not really familiar with their 
work. The dullest modern student, brought up among casts and 
manuals, would not be guilty of the actual anatomical mistakes ‘com-{ 
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mitted every now and then by these great anatomists, so passicnately 
curious of internal structure, so exquisitely faithful to minute’ pecu- 
liarity, let alone the bunglings of men so certain of their pencil, so 
Keen to form as Botticelli. As a matter of fact, every statue or drawn 
figure of this period represents a hard fight with ignorance and with’ 
anfamiliarity worse than ignorant. ‘The grosser the failure hard-by, 
the more splendid the real achievement. For every limb modelled 
truthfully from the life, every gesture rendered correctly, every bone 
or muscle making itself felt under the skin, every crease or lump in 
the surface, is so much conquered from the unknown. 

So long as this study, or rather this ignorance, continued, the 
antique could be appreciated only very partially, and almost exclu- 
sively in the points in which it differed least from the works af these 
modern men. It must have struck them by its unerring science, its 
great truthfulness to Nature; but its superior beauty could not have 
appealed to artists too unfamiliar with form to think of selecting it. 

The study of antique proportion, the reproduction of antique types, so 
visible in the sculptures of Michael Angelo, of Cellini, and of Sansovino, 
` and no less in the painting of Raphael, of Andrea, and even of the 

Venétians, was very unimportant in the school of Donatello; and it 
is probable that he and his pupils did not even perceive the differ- 
ence between their own works and the old marbles which they studied 
merely as so many realistic documents. 

During his early Florentine ‘days Domenico Neroni, like his masters, 
was unconscious of the real superiority of the antique, and blind to its 
difference from what his contemporaries and himself were striving to 
produce. He did not perceive that the David of Donatello and that of 
Werrocchio were unlike the marble gods and heroes with whom he 
would complacently compare them, nor that the bas-reliefs of the divine 
Ghiberti were far more closely connected with the Gothic work of Orcagna, 
even of the Pisans, than with those sculptured sarcophagi collected 

‘ by Cosimo and Piero dei Medici. It was only when his insatiate 
curiosity had exhausted those problems of anatomy which had still 
troubled his teachers, that he was able to see what the antique really 
was, or rather to see that the modern was not the same thing. 
Ghirlandaio, Filippino, Signorelli and Botticelli undoubtedly were 
affected by a similar intuition of the antique; but they were diverted 
from its thorough investigation by the manifold other problems of 
painting’as distinguished from sculpture, and by the vagueness, the 
unconsciousness of great creative activity: the antique became one of 
the influences in their development, helping very quietly to ee 
and refine their work. 

It was different with Domenico, in whom the man of science was ` 
much more powerful than the artist. His nature required definite 
decisions and distinct formulas. It took him some time to understand 
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that the school of Donatello differed absolutely from the antique, but 
the difference once felt, it ‘appeared to him with extraordinary 
clearness. 

He never put his thoughts into words, and probably never said 
even to himself that the works he had most admired were lacking in 
beauty; he merely asserted that the statues of the old Romans and 
Greeks were astonishingly beautiful. In reality, however, he was 
perpetually comparing the two, and always to the disadvantage of the 
moderns. It is- possible in our'day to judge justly the comparative 
merits of antique sculpture and of that of the early Renaissance; or 
rather to appreciate them as two separate sorts of art, delightful in 
quite different ways, letting ourselves be charmed not more by the 
actual beauty of form and nobility of movement of the one than. by 
the simplicity, the very homeliness, the essentially human quality of 
the other. To us there is something delightful in the very fact that 
the Davids of Donatello and Verrocchio are mere ‘ordinary striplings 
from the street and the workshop, that the singers of Luca della 
Robbia are simple unfledged choir-boys, and the Virgins of Mino 
Florentine fine ladies; we-have ‘enough of antique perfection, we have 
had too much of pseudo-antique faultlessness, and we feel refreshed by 
this unconsciousness of beauty and ugliness. A contemporary could 
not enter into such feeiings, he could not enjoy his own and his 
fellows’ naïveté ; besides the antique was oniy just becoming manifest, 
and therefore triumphant. To Domenico Donatello’s David became 
` more and more ‘unsatisfactory, faulty above the waist, positively un- 
gainly below, weak and lubberly ; how could so divine an artist have 
been satisfied with that flat back, those narrow shoulders and thick 
thighs? 'He felt freer to dislike the work of Verrocchio, his own 
teacher, and a man without Donatello’s overwhelming genius; that 
David of his, with his immense head and wizen face, his pitiful child’s 
arms and projecting clavicles, straddling with hand on hip; was it 
possible that a great hero, the slayer of a giant (Domenico’s notions 
of giants were taken rather from the romances of chivalry recited in 
the market than from study of Scripture) should have been made like 
that? And so, like his great contemporary Mantegna in far-off 
Lombardy, Domenico turned that eager curiosity with which he had 
previously sought for the secrecy of flayed limbs and fleshless skeletons 
.to studying the mystery of proportion and beauty which was hidden, 
more subtly and hopelessly, in the broken marbles of the Pagans. 

It happened one day, somewhere about the year 1480, that he was 
called to examine a group of Bacchus and a Faun, ‘recently broyght 
from Naples by the banker Neri Altoviti, of the family which once 
owned a charming house, recently destroyed,whose triple row of pillared 
balconies used to put an odd Florentine note into the papal Rome, 

turning the swirl of the Tiber opposite Saint Angelo’s into a reach of the 
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Arno. The houses of the Altovitis in Florence were in that portion 
of the town most favoured by the fifteenth century, already a little 
way from the market: the lion on’ the tower of the Podesta, and the 
Badia steeple printing the sky close by; while not far off was the 
shop where the good bookseller Vespasiano received ,orders for 
manuscripts, and conversed with the humanists whose livés he was to 
write. The Albizis and Pandolfinis, illustrious and numerous families 
struck in so many of their members by the vindictiveness of the 
Medicis, had their houses in the same quarter, and at the corner of 
the narrow street hung the carved escutcheon—two dolphins—of the 
Pazzis: their house shut up, and avoided by the citizens who had so 
recently seen the conspirators dangling in hood and cape’ from the 
windows of the public palace. The house of the Altovitis was occu- 
pied in the ground floor by great warehouses, whose narrow-grated 
windows were attainable only by a steep flight of steps. The court was 
surrounded on three sides by a cloister or portico, which repeated 
itself on the first and second floor, with the difference that the lowest 
arches were supported by rude square pillars, ornamented with only 
a carved marigold, while the uppermost weighed on stout oaken 
shafts, between which ropes were stretched for the drying of linen; 
and the middle colonnade consisted of charming Tuscan pillars, where 
Sirens and Cupids and heraldic devices replaced the acanthus or rams” 
horns of the capitals. It was to this middle portion of the house that 
Domenico ascended up the noble steep-stepped staircase, protected 
from the rain by a vaulted and rosetted roof, for it was external and 
occupied the side of the yard left free from cloisters. The great 
banker had bidden Domenico to his midday meal, which was served 
with a frugality now fast disappearing, but’ once habitual even 
among the richest Florentines.. But though the food was simple and 
almost scanty, nearly forty persons sat down to meat together, fore 
Neri Altoviti held to the old plan, commended by Alberti in his 
dialogue on the governing of a household, that the clerks and principal , 
servants of a merchant were best chosen among his own kinsfolk, 
living under his roof, and learning obedience from the example of 
his children. Despite this frugality, the dining-room was, though 
bare, magnificent. There were none of those carpets ard Eastern 
stuffs which surprised strangers from the north in the voluptuous 
little palaces of contemporary Venetians; and the benches were hard: 
and narrow. But the ceiling overhead was magnificently arranged in 
carved compartments, great gold sunflowers and cherubs projecting 
from a dark blue ground among the brown raitering; in the middle 
of the stencilled wall was one of those high sideboards so frequently ` 
` shown in old paintings, covered with gold and silver dishes and platters 
embossed by the most skilful craftsmen ; and at one end a great washing 
trough and fountain, such as still exist in sacristies, ornamented with 
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groups of dancing children by Benadetto da Maiano, while behind 
` the high seat of the father of: the family a great group of saints, 
emerging from blooming lilies and surrounded by a glory of angels, 
was hanging in a frame divided into carved compartments : the work, 
panel and frame, of the late Brother Filippo Lippi. At one end of 
. the board sat all the men, arranged hierarchically, from the father in 
his black loose robe to lads in short plaited tunic and striped hose; 
the womankind was seated together; and the daughters, even the 
mother of the house, modest and almost nunlike in apparel and 
head-dress, would rise and help to wait on the men, with that silent 
and grave courtesy, which according to Vespasiano had disappeared 
from Florence with Alessandra dei Bardi. There was little speech, and 
only in undertones ; a Franciscan said a long grace; and afterwards, and 


` in the middle of the meal, a young student, educated by the frequent. 


munificence-of the Altovitis, read out loud a chapter of Cicero’s’“ De 

‘Senectute,” for Neri, although a busy banker, with but little time for 
study, was not behind his generation in the love of letters and 
philosophy. . 

After meat Messer Neri dismissed the rest of the company to their 
various ‘avocations; the ladies silently retired to superintend the 
droning and mending of the house linen, and Domenico was escorted 
by his host to see the newly arrived piece of statuary. It had been 
placed already in the banker’s closet, where he could feast his eyes on 
its perfection while attending to his business, or improving his mind 
by study. This closet, compared to the rest of the house, was small 
and low-roofed. At its end, as we see in the pictures of Van Eyck 
and Memling, opened out the conjugál chamber, reflecting its vast, 
red-covered bed, raised several steps, its crucifix and praying-stool, and 
its latticed window in a circular mirror framed in cut facets, which hung 


opposite on the: wall of the closet. The laiter was dark, a single , 


trefoiled window admitting on either side of its column and through 
its greenish boittle-glass ‘but little light from the narrow street. The 
chief furniture consisted of shelves cerrying books, small antique 
bronzes, some globes, a sand-glass; and panel cupboards, ornamented 
with pictures of similar objects, and with ingenious perspectives of 
inlaid wood. An elaborate iron safe, painted blue and studded with 
beautiful metal roses, stood in a corner. There were two or three 
armchairs of carved oak for visitors. The master sat upon a bench 
behind an oaken counter or desk, very much like St. Jerome in his 
study. On the wall‘behind, and above his head, hung a precious 
Flemish painting (Flemish paintings wera esteemed for their superior 
devoutness) representing the Virgin at the foat of the Cross, with a 
Nativity and a Circumcision on either of the opened shutters. It made 
2 glowing patch of vivid geranium and wine colour, of warm yellow 
glazing on the oak of the wall. On the counter or writing-table 
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stood a majolica pot with three lilies in it, a pile of. manuscript and 
ledgers, and a human skull alongside of a crucifix, beautifully wrought 
of bronze by Desiderio da Settignano. A Latin translation of Plato’s 
“ Phedo” was: spread open on the desk, together with ons of the 
earliest printed copies of the Divine Comedy. 

Messer Neri did not take his seat at the counter, but after a pause, 
and with some solemnity, drew a curtain of dark ‘rode which had 
been spread across one end of the closet, and displayed his new purchase. 

“I have it from the king, for the settling of a debt of a thousand 
crowns contracted with my father, when he was Duke of Calabria,” 
said the banker, with due appreciation of the sum. “Tis said they 
found it among the ruins of that famous palace of the Emperor 
Tiberius of which Tacitus has told us.” 

The two marble figures, to which time and a long sojourn under- 
ground had given a brownish yellow colour, ‘reddish in places with 
rust stains, stood out against a background of Flemish tapestry, whose 
emaciated heads of kings and thin bodies of warrior saints made a 
confused pattern on the general dusky blue and green. The group 
was in wonderful preservation : the figure of Bacchus intact, that of the - 
young faun lacking only the arm that had evidently been freely extended. 

It exists in many repetitions and variations in most of our museums ; 
a work originally of the school of Praxiteles, but, in none of the copies 
handed: to us, of excellence sufficient to display the hand of the originat 
sculptor. Besides we have been spoilt by familiarity with an older 
and more powerful school, by knowledge of a few great masterpieces, 
for complete appreciation of such a work. But it was different ‘four 
hundred years ago; and Domenico Neroni stood long and entranced 
before the group. The principal figure embodied all those beauties 
which he had been striving so hard to understand: it was, in the 
most triumphant manner, the absolute reversé of the figures of Donatello. 

The young god was represented walking with leisurely but vigorous 
step, supporting himself upon the shoulder of the little satyr as the 
vine supports itself, with tendrils trailed about branches and trunk of 
the propping tree from which the child Ampelos took his name. 

Like the head with its elaborately dressed curls, the beautiful body 
had an ampleness and tenderness that gave an impression almost 
womanly, till you noticed the cuirass-like sit of the chest on the 
loins, and the compressed strength of the long light thighs. The 
creature, as you looked at him, seemed to reveal more and more, beneath 
the roundness and fairness of surface, the elasticity and strength ofan 
athlete in training. But when the eye was not exploring the delicate, 
hard, and yetsupple depressions and swellings of the muscles, the slender 
shapelineas of the long legs and ' springy feet, the’ back bulging with 
strong muscles above, and going in, tight, with a magnificent. dip at 
the waist, all impressions were merged in a sense of ease, of suavity, 
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of full-Blown harmony. Here was no pomp of anatomical lore, of 
cunning handicraft, but the life seemed to circulate strong and gentle 
in this exquisite effortless body. And the creature was not merely 
alive with a life more harmonious than that of living men .or carved 
marbles, but beautiful, equally in siniple outline if you chose that, and 
_ in subtle detail when that came under your notice, with a beauty that 
- seemed to. multiply itself, existing in all manners, as it can only in 
things that have life, in perfect flowers and fruits, or highbred Oriental 
horses. Of such things did the under-strata of consciousness consist 
in Neroni—vague impressions of certain bunches of grapes with their 
great rounded leaves hanging against the blue sky, of the flamelike 
tapered petals of wild tulips in the fields, of the golden brown flanks 
of certain horses, and the broad white foreheads of the Umbrian bul- 
locks, forming as it were a background for the perception of this god, 
for no man or woman had ever been like unto him. 

Domenico remained silent, his arms folded on his breast ; it was not 
a case for talking. 

But the young man who had read Cicero out at table had come up 
behind him, and thought it more seemly to praise his patron’s new 
: toy, while at the same time displaying his learning; so he elested his 
throat, and said in a stately fashion: ` 

“Tt is stated in the fifth chapter of the Geography of Strabo that 
the painter Parrhasius, having been summoned by the inhabitants of 
Lindos to make them an image of their tutelary hero, Hercules 
obtained from the son of Jupiter that he should appear to him in a 
dream, and thus enable him worthily to portray the perfections of a 
demigod. Might we not be tempted to believe that the divine son of 
Semele had vouchsafed a similar boon to the happy penne of this 
marble ?” 

But Domenico only bit his thumb and sighed very PEA 
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LABOUR AND’ LIFE IN LONDON. 


T accurate diagnosis be the first step towards curing a disease,, the 
name of Mr. Charles Booth will deserve to be ranked as that of 
the man who led the way towards the cute of the great social disease 
of his time—the disease of poverty. Mr. Booth has set himself to 
gauge deliberately and carefully the extent, degree and ‘nature of 
poverty in London. His first volume upon “ Labour and Life” dealt 
with the East End, his second—made up, like its predecessor, of the 
work of several contributors—deals with London at large. The special 
inquiries into various occupations, which formed a particularly interest- 
ing part of vol. i. do not appear in vol. ii.; but Mr. Booth promises 
that vol. iii. shall contain an account of the dwellers in London 
grouped according to trades. This second volume, therefore, has to 
do rather with the second than the first branch of the title, and 
concerns itself rather with life than with labour. The division of the ` 
population into classes, according to degrees and varieties of poverty, 
which was made in the previous volume, is practically retained ; and 
the map, with its streets coloured in different tints to indicate the class 
of the inhabitants, is extended to include all London. The classes into 
which the dwellers in London are divided are eight : 
a “A, The lowest class—occasional labourers, loafers, and semi- 
criminals. 
B. The very poor—casual labour, hand to mouth existence, 
chronic want. 
C and D. The ‘poor—including alike those whose earnings are 
, small, because of irregularity of employment, and those 
whose work, though regular, is ill-paid. 
E and F. The regularly employed, and fairly paid working class 
of all grades. 
Gand H. Lower and upper middle class, and all above this level.” 
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To indicate these classes, seven. shades of colour are used ‘in the 
maps, as follows: “ Black, the lowest grade (corresponding to Class 
A)... . the elements of disorder. Dark Blue, very poor (corre- 
sponding to Class B: . . . . Light Blue, standard poverty (correspond- 
ing to Classes C and D) inhabited principally by those whose earnings 
are small (say 18s. to 20s. a weék for a moderate family)... . . 
Purple, mixed with poverty (usually C and D, with E and F, but 
including Class B in many cases). Pink, working class comfort 
~ (corresponding to Classes E and F, but containing also a large 
proportion of the lower middle class of small tradesmen, and Class G). 
These people, usually keep no servant. Red, well-to-do, inhabited 
by middle class families, who keep one or two servants. Yellow, 
wealthy, hardly found in East London, and little found in South 
London, inhabited by families who keep three or more servants, and 
whose houses are rated at £100 or more.” 

Nothing above the pink level pertains to Mr. Booth’s present 
inquiry. He-illustrates the condition and proportions of the classes 
` below it, partly by tables of figures and by a map coloured in paler or 
deeper tones to show the percentages of poverty ; partly by a „house 
to house account of the inhabitants of a large series of sample streets 
and blocks; partly by accounts of special districts; and partly by 
chapters on particular subjects concerning the whole area. 

One of the special subjects is ‘‘ Blocks of Dwellings.” Blocks are 
reported to be increasing in number, and in the central districts to be’ 
eagerly sought after, and always full. This is not the case, however, 
with the cheaper and lower-class blocks. At Deptford, for instance— 
a district shown by the map (No. 1. Poverty by districts) to be 
extremely poor—it appears that “half the tenements are empty.” 
The emptiness of blocks seems to increase as their rent diminishes. - 
It is a frequent complaint that blocks of dwellings do not provide 
abodes for the very poor who have so often been dislodged from their sites; 
and it now appears that it is precisely for those model dwellings where 
rooms are cheapest (in some instances quite as cheap as any kind of 
rooms in the neighbourhood) that it is most difficult to find tenants. 
One explanation of this difficulty will suggest itself to all persons 
practically acquainted with the poorest class of house tenants—it lies | 
in the fact that the tenants in blocks are compelled, in the first place, 
to pay rent, and in the second place, to pay it regularly. A certain ` 
proportion of tenants have, I will not say the intention, but certainly 
the habit, of eluding the payment of rent, while a far greater pro- 
' portion have the habit of getting into arrears at slack times, and 
neither of these habits is possible in a model dwelling. This necessity - 
of regular payment is no doubt one factor in the unwillingness of the 
very poor to go into “blocks.” The degree of restraint,’ regulation, 
and order enforced is another. The truth is, that to live in a block 
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with comfort to oneself and one’s neighbours demands a certain standard 
of civilisation as well as of income which makes the life unfitted for 
the majority of the very poorest. Those optimists who believe that 
the problem of the housing of the poor may be solved by transferring 
the slum inhabitant from a dirty room in a dilapidated house, to a 
neat new box with a door opening on a common stairway, a window 
looking into a common asphalted yard, and the whole or partial pro- 
prietorship of a tap, a sink, and other such conveniences are likely to 
arise sadder and wiser from the perusal of Miss Octavia Hill’s chapter 
headed, “ Influence on Character.” The advantages of blocks may 
be summed up, Miss Hill thinks, under two heads: Better sanitation 
(which, however, is by no means universal); More inspection and 
restraint. She does not include economy in building as one of the 
advantages : “I am not so wholly sure that it exists. . ... . Moreover, ` 
I do not think that we can permanently congratulate and pride our- 
selves upon, hardly that we can permit, a form of construction which 
admits so very little sunlight into lower floors, so that to the 
present cost of block buildings must, I think, be fairly added in 
the future, such diminution of height or such increase of yard space as 
would allow of the free entrance of air and light. . . . . I think also 
that the cheapness of building many-storey buildings is exagzerated.” 
The drawbacks Miss Hill divides into those which may be transitory, 
and those essential to the system. ‘‘The transitory ones are by far 
the most serious. They are those which depend on the enormously 
increased evil which grows up in a huge community of those who are 
undisciplined and untrained.” . . . . “ What life in blocks is to the | 
less self-controlled hardly any words of mine are strong enough to 
describe . . . . the swift degradation of children belonging to tidy 
families . . . . the terrorism exercised by the rough over the timid 
andindustriouspoor . . . . theabuseofeveryapplianceprovided. .... 
Sinks and drains are stopped; yards provided for exercise must be 
closed because of misbehaviour; boys bathe in drinking water cisterns ; 
washhouses on staircases—or staircases themselves—become the nightly 
haunt of the vicious, the Sunday gambling places of boys; the yell 
of the drunkard echoes through the hollow passages; the stairs are 
blocked by dirty children, and the life of any decent hard-working 
family becomes intolerable. The very same evils are nothing like as 
injurious when the families are more separate... . . I would implore ` 
well-meaning landlords to pause before they clear away small houses 
and erect blocks with any idea of benefiting the poorer class af people.” 
To these moral objections may be fairly added two very similar physical 
objections, of both of which I have known instances. One is the 
increased danger of infection, either from prevailing epidemics or 
from any defect in sanitary matters; the other is the chance of the 
whole building becoming infested by vermin. A lady reut-collector 
VOL, LX. o 
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who presided over a very cheap block, and who knew that I was 
acquainted with’ people hard by, once asked me if I had ever heard 
any reason assigned why rooms at such low rents remained 
empty. I had not; but I inquired, and received the plain reply: 
‘Theres not a room that isn’t full of bugs.” Whether the statement 
was, in this particular instance, true, I do not know, but it points to a 
.very possible and serious difficulty. Another and very real drawback 
to life in blocks is the almost inevitable noisiness. The very bright 
and cheerful “Sketch of Life in Buildings,” by a Lady Resident, 
contains no complaint on this score; but all sorts of little details 
reveal a lack of quiet. “ At five o'clock in the morning I hear the 
tenant overhead, Mr. A., getting up for his day’s work.” .... “E 
hear a child cry, and a sleepy voice, Mrs. A., recommending a sip of 
tea and a crust for the baby.” .... “I hear his steps as he goes 
downstairs. At eight o’clock there is a great raking and scraping on 
' the other side of the wall... .. My neighbour, Mrs. B., is raking 
out and cleaning her stove. Then the door is opened, the dust is 
thrown down the dust shoot, and a brisk conversation is very audibly 
carried on.” We learn incidentally that Mrs, A. works a sewing- 
machine till late in the evening. Between eleven and twelve another 
conversation is audible. ‘ Soon after twelve there is a great hubbub of 
children’s laughter and shrieking in the courtyard under my window.” 
In the afternoon “ a certain torpor falls upon the Buildings,” but even 
this is broken by “the jingling cans and cat-calls of the afternoon 
milk boys.” More conversation of neighbours, a.game of cricket in 
the yard; at night, as “a not unfrequent incident,” the return of a 


“ doubtfully sober woman,” who had been locked out by her husband. . 


“ To her repeated knocks and entreaties he returned a sullen silence ; 
then, exasperated, she thumped and kicked at the door, screaming. ... . 
The whole side of the Building must have been awakened, but nobody 
made the least sign; it was not etiquette.” When we add to all these 
noises, the continual presence‘of children in the echoing passages and 
stairways, and the strains of the almost inevitable concertina, we havé 


accumulated, I think, no inconsiderable addition to the burdens of ` 


life. It is truo that, roughly speaking, all working-class houses are 
noisy, but not many of them have all these elements of noise. Fora 
sociably disposed person with robust nerves and small family circle a 
block may indeed be an excellent residence, but it must also -be a 
` place in which the purgatory of a day’s bad headache must be terribly 
aggravated, and in which no light sleeper could hope for an unbroken 
night. A l i l 
The section of the book which deals with “ London Children” gives 
a clear and condensed account of the whole position of London boys 
‘and girls in elementary and secondary schools. Mr. Booth’s own 
chapter on “ Elementary’ Education” brings into strong relief two 
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points, of which one is the civilising influence of the ordinary 
elementary school, and the other, the costliness to the community, no 
less than the unsatisfactoriness, of the very poor and the lowest class of 
child. The difficulties and defects existing under the present system 
are referred mainly to three heads: Poverty, Neglect, and Defects of 
the Code. Poverty, whether due to the misfortunes or,the fault of 
the parent, lowers- the physical and mental quality of the human 
material upon which education has to work. . A child habitually under- 
fed has of necessity an ‘ill-nourished ‘brain. To try and force 
instruction upon it is to put it to fruitless pain.’ What then is the 
remedy? Free meals? This solution, which seems so obvious and 
natural in any individual case, has its serious dangers when widely 
multiplied, “The free meal every schoolday, given to all who on the score 
of need put.in their claim, simply reduces by so much.the minimum 
cost and therefore the minimum wage at which family life is possible. 
To the thriftless and indifferent it means the removal of that natural 
and wholesome stimulus which the necessity of providing for the 
wants of a family supplies, To the idle and drinking parent it means 
so much set free for the publican’s tili To all it means liberty to 
add with impunity. fresh units to the helpless and unwieldly mass 
already hanging like a millstone round the necks of the thrifty poor. 
. -. . A child of school age, habitually under-fed at home, and unable 
in consequence to receive to purpose the instruction on which the 
State insists, presents’one of the most. difficult problems which 
modern civilisation is called -upon to solve. „One thing we are bound 
to admit. The child must be fed by its parents; by charity, or by 
the State: If by charity, full and strict inquiry should bring to light 
the causes of distress. If by the State, the parent should be classed 
as in receipt of ontdoor relief. In no other way can we secure to the 
child a portion at least of its natural rights without fostering unduly 
the growth of a residuum class and preparing for the coming genera- 
tion a burden heavier even than our own.” The evils of neglect are 
` shown chiefly in the form of irregularity of attendance. In some of 
the lower class schools, Mr. Booth tells us, the absentees are reckoned 
at 80 per cent., and the number is made up almost entirely of children 
from thriftless, dranken, neglected homes—the very children for whom 
school attendance is most important. There are from 30,000 to 
to 35,000 such children in London. The Education Act of 1876 has 
clauses (the wastrel clauses) which provide for the establishment of 
Day Industrial Schools for the reception of neglected children, but 
these clauses, though adopted. by most of the large Board Schools, 
have not been adopted in London. These schools, to which children 
may be sent for a term of three years under a magistrate’s order, give 
simple industrial training ‘and meals, but not lodgings. Special 
attendance officers are authorised, if the child does not ceme to school, 
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to enter its home and fetch it. The parents—or, if they are unable, 
the guardians—have to pay two shillings a-week. After about six 
months, if the child has attended regularly—‘ and it usually has, for 


parents of this typs dislike the supervision involved, the regular pay- . 


ments, and the loss of the child’s services out of school ”—it receives 
a sort of tickét-of-leave and returns to the’ ordinary school, whence, 
however, it`can be transferred once more to the Day Industrial 
School at any time during the three years. Such schools may often 
obviate the necessity of sending a child to a full, Industrial School 
and all its inevitable disadvantages; and it is surely much to be 
regretted that London with its greater numbers of children has nothing 
of the kind. The defects of the Code are mainly an undue pre- 
ponderance of what may be called book-work over physical or mental 
training. The New Code, however, tends to remedy this deficiency, 
‘which is probably not felt very heavily by better-class children, But 
- on the lower class children it weighs with double force. ‘ Practically 
in London two codes are needed. One for the upper portion of.the 
school population. .... Another on simpler, more attractive, and 
‘ practical lines for the children of the slums and those from the poorest 
homes. What they imperatively need, both for their own and the 
common good, is to be trained in habits of decency, cleanliness, and 
common self-respect, and to be taught the rudiments of civilised social 
and domestic life . . . . to have school work made attractive to them so 
that they may neither hate it while it lasts, nor fling it aside the 
moment release from attendance comes. . . . The Department is equally 
bound to see to it that the education given is fitted to the child’s 
condition and its needs. A more detailed acquaintance with that 
condition and the needs arising ‘out of it is required for this. Bearing 
in mind that a'London slum child costs the community from £28 to 
£35 in its school stage, and that the adult residuum, recruited largely 
from children of this class, is a perpetual drain on industrial resource, 
the importance of such knowledge from an economic point of view 
may be fairly urged.” But whatever its defects, the elementary school 
has merits and influence of no common kind., Any one who has 
visited Board Schools, cannot fail to have been impressed by the order, 
the good feeling, and in most instances, by the interest of the children 
in what they are about, and Mr. Booth, on better knowledge, confirms 
this first impression. ‘The turbulence of the streets is subdued into 
industrious calm. Ragged little gamins run quietly in harness, 
obedient to a look, a gesture of the teacher in command. It is this 
, Tesponsiveness to rule, right rule, which more than any other thing 
gives ground for hope in regard to the fature of these poor children. 
That such a miscellaneous undisciplined mass as the school population 
of the lowest streets in London should be brought into line and taught, 
as so many are, to feel pride in their school, their teachers, even in 
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themselves, is an bobgevompni holding yun it the ee of 
all good. n 

‘The inquiry into “Influx of Population” begun in vol. i., is con- 
tinued by Mr. Llewellyn Smith in vol. ii.; and one of the three maps 
shows in varying shades of colour the percentage of inhabitants in 
various districts, who were born in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
It appears that throughout all London 348 persons in every 1000 are 
country-born, and that the highest proportion is reached in Kexsing- 
ton, Bayswater, and St. George’s, Hanover Square, where from fifty 
to sixty per cent. of the dwellers were born in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. At first sight this high percentage strikes one as 
surprising: but when we reflect upon the large number of domestic 
servants and assistants in big shops in these districts, and remember 
that the poorer class of residents is mainly made up of men who have 
. to do with horses—cabmen, carmen, and coachmen—and that these 
men are in a great majority of cases from the country, the figures 
become comprehensible. The absolutely lowest percentage of country- 
born inhabitants is in Bethnal Green, and is almost coincident with 
the “ condemned” area, whose future is under consideration by the 
County Council. Next to this district in smallness of the rural factor 
come certain parts of Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the Hast, and 
these likewise are very poor, and very much overcrowded. Roughly 
speaking, the better-to-do the district, the larger the proportion of the 
country-born. Inquiries into individual cases or groups of cases 
seem to point to the inference that, whether or no his advent aggra- 
- ` vates the poverty of London at large, the country immigrant’s own posi- 
tion is generally improved by his migration. Speaking generally, the 
countryman can find work in London, and can get better pay for it 
than he was able to get in his own village. Of course there is a cer- 
tain residuum of the country-born who are not so much immigrants 
as wanderers. Specimens of this class are to be found in all parts of 
London—and, indeed, in all parts of the British Empire. Of them 
it may be said not so much that they are likely to be country-born as 
that the place in which they are found is likely not to be their birth- 
place. It would be interesting (but well nigh impossible) to discover 
what proportion in any group of unemployed persons, or' of very poor 
persons, had brought themselves to their position rather by this 
wandering quality—-which seems curiously strong in the British 
race—than by any distinct misconduct. 

“ Common Lodging-houses” and “ Homeless Men” occupy each a 
chapter; and these chapters are as depressing as the school chapter is 
hopeful. There were in London in 1889 a thousand registered common 

‘lodging-houses, but of these a good many were of a disrinetiy superior 
kind, providing accommodation, more or less temporary, f for clerks, 
shop-assistants, &c., some of whom habitually live in this semi-board- 
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ing-house fashion, while others use these houses as hotels when staying 
in London for a short time. Of common lodging-houses more 
properly so-called there are 375; each of which admits the tenant to 
the use of the kitchen and its coke fire, to a bed with mattress, 
blanket, and perhaps sheets, and a share in some sort of washing 
apparatus. Prices vary from 83d. to, 6d. a night, but 4d. may be 


regarded as the “ standard rate.” Payment is made in advance, and: 


a week’s payment generally admits to seven nights’ accommodation 
for six nights’ fees. No other conditions of admission are required ; 


names are not asked. The proprietor takes no responsibility for any: - 
sort of property belonging to his lodgers unless specially deposited . 


with him. Small pilfering is of course common, and it is not very 
rare for a lodger to have all his clothes stolen during his sleep. -In 
the lower class of such houses may be found the “failures”: of all 
sorts. Thieves, beggars, tramps, loafers, sandwich-men and hawkers 
form the main body, with a sprinkling of decent men out of work, 
discharged soldiers and men of education brought down generally by 
drink. The large proportion of men in these lodgings are between 
twenty-five and forty; and an altogether disproportionate number 


describe themselves as unmarried——which is probably practically ab 


true description, though they may have wives living. Lodging-houses 
for women'‘only, are occupied in the main by persons of a very low 
class as to character, who make no attempt to earn an honest living; 
but a few of the very poor and casually employed industrious are 


driven to this mode of life. They, however, always, in the instances ` 


which I have met, have regarded the lodging-house as a temporary 
expedient. A very respectable old needlewoman whom I knew was 
at one time earning so low a wage that for many months she lived 
in a common ‘lodging-house near Drury Lane. , I have known a 
< servant out of place—a middle-aged woman with a good character— 
driven to a similar shelter for some weeks, and these are nob solitary- 
examples. The women whom I have known generally resorted to 


one particular house, of which they’spoke well, and where, as they : 


said, only ‘respectable women were admitted. What methods or 
standards of selection were applied I did not learn; but my 
informants, who drew the blackest picture of the neighbourhood in 
general, made no complaint of their fellow-lodgers, and spoke highly 
of the manageress, There is a clear need for houses such as this one, 


in which the inmates can find shelter without degradation. None of* 
these women would have consented to apply at a casual ward.: 
Indeed, one of them, being without money to pay for her lodging; 


spent two nights in walking about rather than do so. ` But these were 
exceptions among lodgers of this class. Most of the women living 
thus, are a shade lower in character even than the men, and their 
numbers are much smaller. The houses which supply double accom- 
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modation, nominally for married couples, are the lowest grade of all. 
Closely connected with the subject of common lodging-houses is that of 
Homes, Shelters, and Refuges, which are filled largely from the same 
sources, and of which it is, on the whole, perhaps truer to say that 
they might be, than that they are valuable agencies of help and 
reformation. Of these institutions Miss Tillard and Mr. Booth in 
their chapter on ‘‘ Homeless Men” say, very truly, that some sort of 
communication, co-operation, common action and division of labour is 
much to be desired: “If it be temporary help that is aimed at, 
chronic cases should not share it; and still more should it be seen 
that the help given does not help to make a chronic out of a 
temporary case. If the object be to give another chance under 
better auspices to those who have failed but are honestly anxious to 
try again, a careful selection is imperatively necessary. A refuge 
having this aim cannot open its door very widely.” It is suggested 
that the organisation for'each union should centre in the parish | 
officials, that the habitual loafer should be passed into the casual 
ward, inquiry cases to-a temporary refuge, and then to one in which 
they might remain for a longer or shorter time, or to a ‘‘ house of 
help.” “ Refuges would under these circumstances rightly be made 
superior in comfort to the casual wards, the occupants would be 
allowed to remain in them for a longer time, and given greater 
facilities of ingress and egress; and every care taken to avoid as 
much as possible anything tending to lower or degrade. Sedulously 
to protect those whom you seek to raise from the companicnship of 
worthless characters is of the utmost importance.” 

Pages 46 to 235 are occupied by accounts of more than seventy 
sample streets, belonging to various classes of inhabitants and described 
‘by the colouring which would belong to them on the map. For obvious 
reasons the real names are not given; but the black streets are 
exceptions to this rule. Those chosen are a little group on the east 
side of the northern end of Drury Lane—Shelton Street, Parker 
Street, Macklin Street, &c.,,.some of which have already been de- 
molished. In a map of 1817 I find these streets existing as Lewk- 
nor’s Lane (a name to be met with as of ill-repute in literature-of a 
much older date), Parker's Row, and King Street. This little area 
had been for years—it would hardly be overstepping the mark to say 
for centuries—the scene of drunkenness, idleness,. vice, and inde- 
scribable dirt. A large part of the population was Irish, and about 
the best class of occupation among them was that of a casual Covent 
Garden porter. Many had no avowed, definite employment; others 
were hawkers or costermongers. A considerable proportion of the 
houses were either common lodging-houses or were let out by the 
night in single furnished rooms—hboth kinds being occupied generally 
by. persons of extremely bad character. Of the families few tenanted 
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more than one room. Of one house the city missionary who visited 
it, reports thus :—-“ At No. 34 there are eight rooms, and during the 
eleven years of the missionary’s visits never can he remember finding 
a family in any one of them that could be called decent in person,. 
room, or behaviour. Dirt, drink, and swearing prevailed with all.” 
To be really clean is indeed impossible in these houses, which are. 
infested through and through with vermin. Several occupants have 
said that in hot weather they don’t go to bed, but sit in their clothes 
in the least infected part of the room. . . . . Most of the doors stood 
open all night as well as all day, and the passage and stairs gave 
shelter to many who were altogether homeless.” ‘Violence of all sorts. 
was frequent ; several murders and violent assaults are reported ; the 
ill-usage of women by drunken husbands, or those who took the place 
of husbands, appears again and again, while of drunkenness one may 
almost say that it was universal. As a whole, this population, and 
Class A in general, need claim but little sympathy or pity. Its. 
members are what they are in the great majority of cases by choice.. 
They drift from every other class into this, and when they are taken 
out and given chances of doing better, as happens continually to the 
women through various rescue agencies, they drift back again with 
amazing rapidity. The men and women of this class do not desire to 
be cleaner or soberer, or better mannered ; least of all do they desire 
todo regular work, or lead.a life that in any way deserves to be 
called civilised. Probably this class—unlike the next above it—keeps 
up its numbers rather by additions from without than by increase 
from within. The absolutely vicious woman is not, fortunately, a 
prolific mother. Moreover, of the children born in this class a large 
proportion die. Still, a certain number of children are born and are 
daily growing up amid this savagery, and the only chance of their- 
development into decent and civilised citizens would seem to lie in , 
their removal from their native atmosphere. To take children from 
their parents is generally objected to, as being likely both to weaken 
the sense of parental responsibility and to throw a burden on the 
ratepayers. But in the case of Class A the sense of parental respon- 
„sibility is already so weak that the burden of the children’s support. 
tends in practice to be borne by other people, and might perhaps be 
borne both more economically and more efficiently. As Mr. Booth 
says in another chapter: “ Nothing’ is more ‘costly to the community 
from first to last, than a slum child.” - 
From the black streets the sample description rises to dark blue (or 
. very poor) streets with an edging-line of the semi-criminal black. 
Here is a specimen of a house in these streets: ‘The ground-floor 
front room is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Stainbridge and their two 
sons. They sell flowers in the summer, and chop wood in the winter. 
At the back live Pitman and his wife and two little boys, who are very 
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poor indeed. - Contented people, though work is very irregular 
(Pitman is a casual labourer), and there is not a blanket on the bed. 
On the upper floor in front lives Williams, a prostitute of very 
bad character, and at back, Mrs. Season, a widow, who washes at the 
public washhouse and keeps herself respectable.” One is struck in 
going over the streets inhabited by classes B, C and D, ‘by the 
number of cases in which the wife and mother is reported “ ill,” 
“ sickly,” or “ delicate.” The truth is that the enormous strain upon 
the energies and the almost complete absence of rest in the life of the 
really poor mother of many children can only be supported by one 
whose original constitution is very vigorous. Probably also when 
food runs short, the mother is apt to be the first to go without, and so 
further reduces her stock of strength. Any one acquainted with 
working women will testify that a working woman of thirty, though 
she may be well and strong, often looks fully as old as a well-to-do 
woman of forty, and this means that she is being worn out faster. 
The light blue streets are a little less depressing than the dark. 
The purple are more varied ; there are still many poor households, but 
the comparatively cheerful element begins to be more prominent; 
while when we reach the pink streets we find some few in which 
almost everybody is above the level of real suffering. i 
And what, the reader will ask, are the proportions in which these 
elements are mixed together to make up London? Taking London 
as a whole, 30°7 per cent. of the inhabitants are in poverty, and 69°3 
in comfort. In other words, nearly one-third of the people of London 
live short of the comforts and often of the necessaries of life, ill-clothed, 
il-housed, and ill-nourished. Of the 30 or so per cent..who are in 
poverty, about 22 are “ poor,” about 7 “very poor,” and not quite 
1 per cent. belongs to the worse than useless class A. Still the total 
figure ofthese lost sheep amounts to over 37,000—a fact which 
furnishes food for unpleasant reflection. The distribution of poverty 
is shown upon an outline map of London divided into blocks,.each of 
which contains from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. These are coloured 
in gradations of purple, every deepening of tone denoting an increased 
percentage. This map and the elaborate statistics accompanying it 
in the appendix show that poverty is on the whole both widest and 
deepest not in East but in South London. In one block “ over the 
water” the percentage rises to 67-9, and in a second to 65:2. I 
happened this wintér to visit one of these southern blocks, and both 
my companion and I were struck with its air of total depression and 
stagnation. We saw no ill-behaviour, heard no loud voices ; one quite 
longed for the cheerful rowdiness of a rough East End neighbourhood. 
I did not even notice any drunkenness; the people seemed, for the 
moment at any rate, to be too poor even to drink. The bareheaded 
women stared, apathetically; when we asked our way they answered 
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in.the invariably friendly manner; but they did not wander after us, 
or shout into our departing ears additional directions. They were 
quiet, dulled and listless. A torpor of hopelessness seemed to rest 
upon this dreariest little patch. The next highest percentage of 
poverty is furnished by a block close to Goswell Road, where the 
figure rises to close on 61. But this block has already undergone 
change. Tt included those courts between Goswell Road and Golden 
Lane, from some of which the inhabitants were so unwillingly and so- 
elamorously evicted about a year ago. They are neatly marked in 
all their-windings upon the map of 1817; but the work of demolition 
- was fast going forward when I saw them at the end of last summer. 
Anything more unfit for habitation than thet network of court within 
court, and alley within alley, it would be difficult to conceive. In 
many of them it would have been impossible to open an umbrella. 
Yet a respectable working woman whom I knew lived in one of them; 
and this seems to be the case, to some extent, in most of the districts 
marked black. i 
_ Of the 70 per cent. or so of Londoners who live in comfort, about 
18 belong to the middle and servant-keeping classes; while no léss than 
51:5 per cent., or more than half the whole population, belong to E and’ 
F—the fairly prosperous working class. “This proportion will, I think, 
come as a surprise to most readers ; ; it certainly did to me. To 
myself, nothing in the whole book affords so much satisfaction as the 
tall column by which Classes E and F are represented in little 
diagrams of relative proportions. The better class English working 
men and their families appear to me to form the best balanced, the, 
most sensible—I am inclined to think also the most intelligent—the 
best conducted, on the whole the best-mannered, and, I feel convinced, 
the happiest class of the community. Those readers who personally 
` know them but little will perhaps be inclined strongly to dissent from 
these assertions ; but those who best know the households of skilled 
artisans will be inclined, I think, to endorse them. l 
As in his previous volume, Mr, 'Booth is chary of suggesting 
remedies. His diagnosis is not yet complete. He purposes in his 
next volume to deal with the occupations of the people throughout 
London. He also intends to make an inquiry into the agencies’ 
already at work. He does not, however, promise that even when this 
“has been done he will go on to supply a definite opinion as to 
remedies ; but once more he indicates the probable direction to be 
followed. Speaking of the attitude in which he found himself on the 
‘completion of his first volume, he says: “ I was, ‘indeed, satisfied that 
the problem I sought to solve involved the divorce of poverty from 
industry, and it-seemed that the attainment of the solution carried 
- with it the elimination of Class B. I showed that this helpless class 
hangs fatally round the necks of the classes above it, and especially 
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of those but just above it, and I pointed out that it is industrially 
valueless, as well as socially pernicious. I also showed that its 
numbers are not so.very great as to render the experiment of dealing 
with it in some semi-socialistic fashion, in the interest of self-support- 
ing labour, a crushing burden to the community. Itis not, in fact, - 
expense which bars the way, but the difficulty of employing any 
means or devising any scheme which would not tend to increase the 
numbers to-be dealt with... . . It is no less evident than before 
that Class B is the crux of the situation, but it is not more easy to 
see how it should be dealt with. To the proposal for a revision of 
the Poor Laws I shall return, but not until I am better equipped for 
for its practical discussion.” ; 

In reading over my attempted account of this volume I find myself 
in despair at the inadequacy of the endeavour. The book is so con- 
centrated, so packed with facts and figures, that no mere review can 
give any sufficient idea of it. It must be read entire; and any 
reader who begins it is not likely to stop in its course, though he 
may reflect with some surprise afterwards upon the strangeness of 
having found these facts and figures so engrossing. One explanation 
lies no doubt'in the excellence of Mr. ‘Booth’s own style, which is 
eminently readable. “It is admirably lucid, temperate and impartial ; 
yet it has no aloofness, coldness or inhumanity ; it is on the contrary 
full of a kindly human interest, and- his pages are lighted up, now by 

_® picturesque touch, now by a humorous phrase that keep the 
. descriptions living. Whatever there may be of dryness in the book 
is on the surface, and quickly vanishes; the interest, the vividness, 
. and significance of these chapters grow at every reading. Their 
value now, and their value as history hereafter, are simply beyond 
calculation. ` ; i 
CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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Eoo the many discussions which have taken place in 
recent years on the subject of gambling one assumption has 
been steadily made even by those who were most earnest in denouncing 
the evils of the gambling habit. It has been assumed almost 
universally that it is impossible to prove that gambling is wrong. 
In other words, we are asked to believe that no ethical principle is 
involved when one mian stakes sixpence at a quiet rubber ina country ` 
parsonage, or when another puts down his five-franc piece òn a table 
at Monte Carlo. Accordingly we find that such a man as the Vicar ` 
of Leeds feels compelled to weaken his denunciation of the gambling 
habits that are spreading round us by the confession that he cannot 
“prove gambling to be in itself sinful, Tt was not long ago reported 
in the newspapers that “ The Calcutta Diocesan Conference with the 
Metropolitan at its head recently spent a whole day trying to discover 
what was wrong about gambling, but did not succeed. They carried 
a resolution, however, declaring it to be the duty of all to discounten~ 
ance betting.” It is no injustice to the Editor.of the Spectator 
to say that he is probably more responsible than any one for this 
‘widegpread conviction. No paper has expounded with greater caré 
and persistence many of the evils associated with gambling, and many 
of the psychological and ethical problems involved in this habit; but 
no writer has more emphatically and powerfully asseverated the im- 
possibility of defining wherein the guilt of gambling, as such, consists. 
The present’ writer, while staggered of course by the authority of 
many who have supported this view, confesses to a profound irritation 
at the thought that at this point in human conduct there should be 
an insolubility. Why should it be so? 
Let us go back for a study of gambling in its simplicity to the 
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savage man. Here are two South African natives of whom one has 
returned from his garden with a quantity of corn and the other from 
the hunting-fields of his tribe’ with a supply of skins and ostrich 
feathers. There are two great principles which men recognise uni- 
versally as the grounds of transferring property—viz., exchange and 
benevolence. Out of kindness the one man may give to the other 
something of that which he possesses, whether it be corn to satisfy 
the hunter’s hunger or a bunch of feathers to decorate the gardener’s 
head. In this case the giver hasa right to give and the receiver 
to receive the property in the name of that emotion which has 
prompted the deed, and henceforth what belonged to one has 
become both truly and indisputably the property of his friend. 
Or with the shrewdness and vigour of the business hour these two 
specimens of primitive man may sit down to arrange a bargain, in’ 
virtue of which when the matter has been fully discussed so much corn 
is allowed to stand for a skin and a few feathers, and then an exchange 
is effected. Again we see that a transference of property has taken 
place upon a principle universally recognised as morally right. If 
it were asked why the conscience of mankind approves these two 
methods of transferring property it would be hard to give an adequate 
answer. But at least an approximate explanation may be found in 
the idea that under either of these conditions it is possible for a man 
to “realise himself.” Whether a man is parting with his property 
under the gentle gnidance of benevolent feelings, or on the strict 
conditions of equitable purchase, he can, though in varying degree, 
throw into the deed every part of his nature. His judgment must 
not be wronged or unused either in benevolence or purchase on pain 
of his acting the fool; his conscience must be heard approving the 
hour, the motive, and the manner of the deed; his affections must 
be free at least from direct injury and dishonour; his emotions must 
have no unnatural strain upon them. Not allthe parts of our nature 
are necessarily and equally involved in every separate act of benevo- 
lence or purchase, but these two principles ideally considered allow of 
the free outflow of the whole man, In them he can realise his true 
self. There is one mode of transferring property which is as uni- 
versally condemned by the human conscience as the two already named 
are approved, that is theft. It is true that there are races and classes 
who do not attach a deep moral stain to the deed of theft, who may 
even extol the cleverness of the man who‘is able to pilfer his neigh- 
bour’s property and remain undetected. But his deed is condemned 


by being made the ground of justifiable revenge when it is detected, - 


Purchase and benevolence cannot be avenged, but theft can. A par- 
tial explanation of this may be found in the fact that the man who 
steals thereby wrongs not only his neighbours, but himself. The 
principle of ownership is really destroyed by ‘his deed,’ for when he 
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treats tuum as meum he proceeds on a method which, if it were 
universally practised, would annihilate the possibility of calling 
anything meum. 

To go back to our two primitive men. Let us suppose that they 
suddenly discover a new method by which property may be transferred 
from one to the other. They agree to toss into the air-a flat piece of 
wood marked on one side and plain on the other, and according as the 
marked or-unmarked side turns up the hunter will part with some of _ 
his feathers or the gardener with some of his corn. The wood is 
thrown up, falls, and forthwith the gardener finds that he must hand 
over some of his corn to the hunter. The latter receives it, and they 
separate for their respective huts. There we have an act of gambling 
in its simplest form, from a study of which we may, I believe, reach 
some important wa, to some readers, perhaps startling conclusions. 

1. In the first place it is worth while to point out that in gambling 
there is a transference of property. A het is an agreement or a 
resolve to transfer property from one to another on certain specified 
conditions, whether that property be in the form of feathers and, corn, 
or sovereigns and sixpences. This somewhat elementary observation 
is necessary, because some minds have lost sight of the fact that when 
dealing with money down to a sixpence you are dealing with property, 
and that the principles on which you proceed when parting with that 
sixpence come under criticisms which are applicable to the transference 
of property in general from the possession of: one man to the posses- 
sion of another. It will be found accordingly that many men are 
more awed by the mention of property.than of money, and feel more 
responsibility regarding the former than the latter. For instance, we 
would more easily give away half-a-crown than a book from our ' 
libraries which cost half-a-crown. The reluctance may, in an instance 
like that, be due to the personal associations which we form with the 
objects surrounding us in our homes; but apart altogethér from such 
‘associations there is a distinctly keener realisation of the sacredness 
of property when we deal with it in kind than when we deal with it 


' indirectly’ through money. Hence a’man may end his gambling 


career by staking his goods, if the gradual loss of all his means has 
been accompanied by the creation of the terrible gambler’s craving, 
but every gambler begins by risking small coins. For ‘the fact that 
we are not morally sensitive in regard to our use of small sums of 
money there are of course obvious psychological reasons, and we are 
not anxious at present to attempt any homily on the subject. But it 
is all the more.necessary that we should clearly go behind the coin 
which the gambler stakes if we are to understand the real ethical and 
economic significance of his deed. He is adopting a certain principle 
for the transference of property, a transference which involves 
neither free gift, nor exchange, nor theft, but which looks a little 
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like each of these in turn as you study it now in this light and now 
in that. It is a little like real giving, because the loser gets no return 
from the winner; it is a little like theft because the winner consents 
to take what his opponent parts with neither from benevolence nor for 
a price; yet it is a little like exchange, because there was a contract 
between the two, and some say the loser pays for the pleasure of his 
momentary excitement and for the ‘chance which he had of winning. 
Since, then, in gambling the real principle on which the transference 
of property is conditioned is other than any of these, we must now 
proceed to discover what it is. 

2. What then is the ground or principle on which the transference 
of property consequent upon a bet proceeds? In the example which ` 
we have taken as our guide the condition is that he who guesses 
beforehand which side of the piece of wood will fall uppermost is to 
receive some of his friend’s property. It is supposed that neither has 
any control over the motions of the wood, nor yet any knowledge of 
the laws guiding its fall; to each man, therefore, the event is a matter 
of mere chance. Chance is, of course, a purely relative term, having 
reference only to the limits of our knowledge. We call any event a 


- matter of chance when the manner and time of its occurrence lie 


beyond our powers of prescience. For instance, the occurrence of 
the next eclipse of the sun is not a matter of chance, because the éxact 
moment of its inception and its conclusion can be foretold, and the 
whole reasons of the event are already known.. But the resting place 
of the little ball at a roulette table is matter of chance, because no 
man is quick enough to balance ‘the forces which are determining its’ 
final position and foretell their result. 

It is of course evident that you cannot bet upon any event unless 
this element of chance enters into it; that is, unless those who make 
the bet are ignorant or at least uncertain regarding it; you cannot 
bet on an eclipse nor yet on a flat race between the winner of the 
Derby and a donkey. ‘The real matter of dispute is whether at any 
time chance ceases to be the sole ground for the transference of 
property in gambling. It is asserted by some that in certain forms 
of gambling certain forms of skill receive a natural and fitting 
reward, while the present writer is convinced that at no time does 
the transference of property in betting cease to be based upon chance 
in the mind of at least one of the parties to the bet. It is impossible 
to argue this point fully without direct reference to well-known 


- forms of betting, after which: we may be able to Jay down one or two 


principles as the result of our investigation. It is widely proclaimed 
and believed that in betting upon horse-races a valuable knowledge 
of horse-flesh, a certain quickness of insight into men and skill in the 
calculation of probabilities are acquired, and that these estimable 
attainments are rewarded by the income from successful bets. It is 
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insinuated that in this case one kind of trained ability is paid, just as 
the trained ability of & carpenter or a novelist is paid by those -who 
purchase their respective productions. The same idea is urged 
regarding billiards and whist and other games which require great 
skill both physical and intellectual. When a man stakes money in 
any such games upon his own play, and wins, he is really supposed 
by many to be receiving the natural and fit reward of his superior 
attainments. In order to understand this point in the problem we 
must consider not only the winner but also the loser of the bet and 
the minds of both, not after the bet was decided, but before the game 
began. Therecan be no doubt that, if he can, the winner will 
attribute his success to his superior knowledge or acuteness in the 
study of horse-racing or his superior skill ab a particular game. But 
what does the loser'say as to the conditiors on which he agreed to 
the bet? If A. and B. are both equally well-informed and equally 
certain that a particular horse will win, no bet can take place. If 
each supposes himself as well-informed as the other but they differ in 
their judgment, the bet is made by-each side on the chance that he 
may turn out right. But suppose B. to be an ignorant man. When 
he bets with A. does he suppose that the latter has such knowledge 
and information as render him practically certain which horse will’, 
win? Assuredly not. If B. has an inkling of the extent of A/s 
information he will either refuse to bet or will demand an adjustment 
of the amount which each stakes so as if possible to equalise the 
chances; that is, B. must feel it to be worth his while to risk losing a 
small. sum on the bare chance that A.’s superior information may 
contain a flaw, and so a larger sum be won, and on that chance the 
contract is founded. This analysis brings us to the strange conclusion 
that in the former event A.’s acknowledged skill is the reason why no 
bet is made at all; and in the latter the bet is avowedly made upon 
the basis of that, perhaps remote, chance that A. may be misinformed. 
If we pass now to the case of billiards we shall at first no doubt be 
tempted to confess that here ab any rate, if a man bets on his own 
play and wins, his receipt is the reward of his skill. But we must 
first ask again how the loser looks at it? If the loser A. is on the 
whole equal to B., then over a large number of games the results will 
be about equal, but the winning or losing of any particular game is, 
beforehand, when the bet is agreed to, a matter of pure chance. But 
‘af A. knows that he is really a worse player than B., will he agree to , 
bet on even terms, in order to give B. the reward of his skill? He 
will, of course, demand a handicap; that is, the moment two players 
are known to be so unequal that one has no chance against the other, 
arrangements are made to equalise the chances. 

The came result is reached by studying the conditions ae which 
the player of any other game, even whist, bets upon his own play. 
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Always the chances are presumed to be equal, or there is an effort to 
make them equal. ‘The bet never rests avowedly upon the skill of 
either player, but always upon the equality of the chances for or 
against each player. The result indeed may show that the difference 
between the opponents was hot accurately struck, or may be traced to 
influences which could not be foreseen at the beginning of the game. 
But these are, also chances which each party to the bet must run the 
risk of encountering. As a matter of fact there is not so much 
betting by players of games requiring great skill, upon their own ' 
play, as compared with the amounts which onlookers stake upon their 
games. The patience and self-control, the prolonged physical and 
intellectual effort demanded are scarcely compatible with the anxiety 
and eaget restlessness which the risking of large sums of money in-- 
volves. It is the onlookers at an important match who stake large 
sumsof money upon the result; it is they who when an inter-univer- 
sity cricket match is drawing amidst breathless excitement to a close 
conclusion, express their excitement by hasty giving and taking of 
odds on this side or on that. And always that form of amusement 
at cards becomes the most alluring to the gambler in which the result 
is reduced as nearly as, possible to mere chance, and the movement from 
suspense to decision is the most rapid. This, then, I must consider 
‘as proved, and this would be my definition of gambling, that, as the 
result of a bet property is transferred from one to another upon the 
occurrence of an event which to the two parties to the bet was a 
matter of complete chance, or as nearly so as their adjustment of 
conditions could make it. Chance is the principle upon which the 
transaction is founded. 

3. Having thus considered the real nature of. gambling simply from 
the economic point of view as a transaction in money or kind, and 
ascertained its principle, we must next inquire into its ethical quality. 
The first and most obvious fact is that the ground of the transaction 
is outside human nature. In other transactions with property, through: 
benevolence or exchange, the whole man may, as we have seen, have- 
free play ; ; but in betting the whole man is repressed.. The applica. 
tion of reason to the adjustment of the conditions, in fair and open 
betting, is intended by making chance as great as possible to negate 
reason. „The desire and burning hope that chance may give me my ' 
opponent’s money necessarily destroys any ‘desire that he should have 
mine—in gambling benevolence is slain, and not benevolence merely 
but the affections as a whole, because I have no right either to love 
or hate my opponent, whatever the result may be. There is no room 
for the play of the sense of justice, because in the nature of the case 
exchange is impossible—the winner must receive money which is 
given without love, ‘and returns to the loser neither’ money nor 
gratitude. Even the will is treated in a ludicrously irrational 
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‘manner, for the resolve to stake money is not a decision absolutely to 
part with it, but only to risk it—it is the will to have no will, no 
voice in deciding whether it is to continue mine or to pass out of my 
possession; neither I nor any other human being is to decide, but 
only chance. In this act, then, a man deliberately and as completely 
as possible forsakes' his manhood, and resolves to deal with his own 
property and that of his neighbour on a non-human principle. It is 
his wish to get as far as he can away from reason into a region that 
is to him irrational, where the laws of love and labour, knowledge and — 
- skill do not follow. 
In trying to discover whether this-unique method of acting is right 
or wrong we must not be deluded by the common query with. which 
. the best men confront us, about betting for diminutive coins, In an 
otherwise trenchant and vigorous letter against gambling the present 
headmaster of Harrow—one of the greatest among England’ s many 
great headmasters—says, “I cannot see that it is wrong in itself to ” 
bet. 2... Thus to say that a rich man who plays whist for three- 
penny points commits a sin, is, in my judgment, to strain the law of © 
morality almost.to snapping.” This unnatural straining of the law of 
morality is a calamity which we are all very anxious nowadays to avoid. 
But after all we wish to discover what ethical quality attaches to 
betting as such, whether the stake be a threepenny piece or half a 
' rich man’s fortune. The same difficulty presses upon us in studying 
the morality of other actions: For instance there is a class of men 
who live sober and on the whole industrious lives, though not on a 
high level of intelligence, and who resolve twice or thrice a year to 
get drunk, and do so. Now, is it straining the law of morality to 
say that each of these men commits a sin? They could’ urge that 
they enjoy their, biennial orgies, that they harm no one in the midst 
.of them, and awake simply with a headache, which is part of the price ` 
they were willing to pay for the pleasure. On what ground do we - 
-say that they have done wrong? Most men will probably feel that 
it is not enough to argue that they run a great danger of becoming 
(habitual drunkards, and so deduce their guilt from the probable con- 
‘sequences of frequent repetition of the deed. Is there not something 
in the Nery. resolve to get drunk for the pleasure of feeling drunk, 
‘which we aii instinctively condemn ? We all have a right to reach 
‘after pleasure within certain limits, and we have a right to spend our 
money in its purchase ; ; but we condemn the drunkard because he 
flings away not money only but manhood on the pleasure of being 
drunk, He, temporarily yields the control of his reason, affections, 
conscience, will, in the very first bout, and thus prostitutes his nature ` 
for the pleasure of feeling drunkenness creep over him. He has dis- 
honoured his manhood. 
If our previous study of thé psychological conditions involved in 
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gambling be accurate; we must be struck by the resemblance there is 
between the first bet and the‘first bout. I mean to say that there is 
really a striking psychological analogy between these two actions. In 
each case, as we have seen, will, reason, conscience, affection are 
deliberately laid aside for the-purpose of enjoying a certain feeling ; in 
the one case the feeling is that of intoxication, which we might describe 
as uncertainty about everything ; in the other, it is that of uncertainty 
as to whether a particular sum of money is to be mine or not. This 
uncertainty contributes largely to the gambler’s pleasure, and it is 

around this that the emotions ‘gather with such unnatural concentra- 
tion as to produce in some a kind of moral or spiritual inflammation 
which we call the gambler’s craving or passion. When we ask then 
whether gambling is wrong the problem is not whether you have a right: 
to spend a particular sum of money upon a particular pleasure, but 
whether you have a right in spending your money upon that form of 
pleasure, to step outside the conditions of rational, human action, to 

resign the use of your own manhood, in relation to that sum of money. 

The utilitarian has little or no perplexity in the matter. Being convinced 
. that he has a right to perform any action to which the desire for pleasure 
prompts him, until it has been proved that his performance of it is 
injurious to his fellowmen, he, calmly waits until the evidence that 
betting is producing definite and widespread evil ‘in the land has 
become overwhelming. Then he will place this too in the list of his 
deadly sins: “Now it is true that a community as such generally discovers 
the injuriousness of a certain class of actions before it proceeds to 
condemn them by law and ctstom, To expect anything else of a 
community would be raising it to the dignity of actual personality.’ 
But the condemnation is usually accompanied or followed by a pro- 

found conviction that the evil consequences of this course of conduct 
flow from its yery nature, and by a keen insight into the essential 
wrongness.of the deed. Thus slavery was condemned and is being 
pursued by the English race to its remotest and foulest haunts, because 
the English mind has seen that for the slave-holder thus to treat a man 
is to desecrate humanity, atid implicitly therefore, to dishonour self. 

On the other hand, while betting in various forms has been con- 
demned by law, there is-no such rigorous annihilation of it as there 
is of slavery, because even those who deplore and condemn its conse- 
quences when carried on on a large scale, “ cannot see that it is wrong 
in itself to bet.” I believe that a day is coming in the history of the 
English race, when it will be seen that betting involves as real a dis- 
honour to the idea of humanity as slavery. To some minds, no doubt, 
this will seem a monstrous exaggeration, but it must be observed that 
I have said ‘“ag real” and not “as great.” This future intuition 
will be based probably on an n intelligent apprehension of the following 
“points. - 
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First, to deal with property on the principle of chance, which is non- 
moral, must be immoral, because it involves the false a that 
property itself is aaao 

Secondly, to resign for the nonce the use of my own T E by 
resolving to risk my money on 4 mere chance is as real a dishonour - 
to my nature as to give up the control of my ‘reason for the pleasure 
of intoxication. 

Thirdly, there is involved in this resolve and this deed an effort to 
stand to my neighbour in a relation which is outside all thinkable moral 

. relations. To elucidate this, let me ask if any one can give a name to: 
the relation in which I stand to my opponent while our bet is undecided, 
and further can any one bring that relation under cover of an ethical 

category? = 

When these three points have been clearly apprekended, I do not. 
think that any one of a public-school headmaster’s standing, will 

_complain that the law of morality is unduly strained when we cal} 
betting in itself wrong and disgraceful. 

A theory ought not only to be expounded by careful analysis 
and supported by what we may call direct and immediate evidence, if 
such can be found; we ought to see, whether by its use, various pro-, 
blems which have gathered round the central question can be easily 
and clearly solved. Around the discussion of the single point: What 
is gambling? several important difficulties have been raised, and, as I 
believe that the theory which I have been advancing presents a satis- 
factory. explanation of each of these I must proceed to consider one 
or two of them, by way of illustration. 
` Leb us first look at a problem which has been thus expressed in ` 
the Spectator.* ‘If you may buy corn’in hope of a rise, which is of 
the essence of commerce, why may you not stuke a similar sum upon 
the turn of a card? In either case the wrong turn may ruin you, 
but yet the one transaction, supposing you can pay the differences, is 
moral and the other is not.” Now at first sight there is here a real 
difficulty, but the difficulty will vanish if we remember that in betting, 
as we have seen, the effort of the two parties to the bet, when both 
are: thoroughly honest, is directed towards making the matter as 
much as possible one of pure chance. Neither gambler wishes to 
know beforehand how the card will turn up, because to discover it 
beforehand would either be to cheat or to spoil the game. The mer- 
chant, on the other hand, is fulfilling a certain vital social function. 
In the present condition of commercial relations he is paid for the 
honest and able performance of this function by means of what he 
calls his profit. This profit consists—to take the Spectator’s illus- 
tration—in the rise of the price at which he can sell corn above the 
price at which he bought or agreed to buy, weeks, or even months, 
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beforehand. This rise is the legitimate tax which he and all other 


importers put upon the éommunity in return for the labour and re- 
sponsibility involved in the importation of corn. Now contrast his 
action with that of the gambler, and what do we get? First, the one 
has risked his money and aimed at wealth in, the carrying out of a 
solemn social trust; the other, in the search for pleasure or for an 
ancrease of wealth on the gamblers conditions. Secondly, the 
merchant: aims continually, in the discharge of his function, at the 
elimination of chance. None would be more glad than he if the 
science of meteorology-were so far advanced as to make him certain 
how the weather will vary from day to day between spring-time and 
harvest. He does not wish to risk his money, but intelligently to 
pay it down, with-the assurance that he will receive his own again 
‘with profit. The gambler aims continually, in the pursuit of his own 
end, at the elimination not, of chance but of certainty. ,He wishes 
to risk his money and to go forward, not knowing whether he is’ 
to lose it or to gain more.: The Spectators question then is one 
which in the light, of this analysis must fook a little absurd, 
when we know that the two transactions which are therein com- 
pared really proceed from desires and upon principles which are 
diametrically opposed to'one another. The confusion arises from 
seeing that chance enters as an element into all our calculations of 
the future, and from not seeing that in the performance of all the 
real duties of life it is‘our aim to reduce this element to a minimum, 
while the gambler makes it his atmosphere, in which he would fain 
move as freely as possible, unhindered by such a trammel as intelli- 
gence. Of course we must recognise that in the commercial world 
‘there is much pure speculation, and it may be that at certain points 
it is not easy to decide whether a man’s deed belongs to the category 
of pure gambling or to that of real commercial transactions, but I do 
not despair of some day. seeing the two everywhere clearly dis- 
tinguished. Roughly speaking, that form of buying and. selling is 
gambling in which the buyer is or, ought to be aware that he 
performs no real social -function ; when he comes in upon the market, 

not to facilitate the disteibutin of commodities, not to supply _ 
legitimate commercial ventures with the necessary capital, but merely 
to hold a nominal.and temporary ownership for a few honrs or a few 
days, in the hope that “ by chance” between his buying and his 
selling the price may rise. Legitimate commerce is burdened and 
hindered by this class of transactions, alike on the Corn and on the 
Stock Exchange. There is this dark side to the “ commercial 
gambler’s » life, that while he acts without the purpose and, shall I 
say, “ social consciousness” of the true merchant, he is also free from 
the more or less arbitrary restrictions called laws of honour with which , 
custom has surrounded the various forms of betting upon sports and 
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games. The card-player who takes means to know his opponent’s 
card is kicked out of the club, but the stockbroker who in order to’ 


= save himself sells to you what he knows will ruin you is only’ a sharp 
„business man; yet the latter has virtually seen your cards while 


pretending to deal ‘honestly. It is practically impossible for the 
habitual commercial gambler to escape this moral stain. Possibly the 
time is coming when the law will aim at removing this disastrous 
gambling disease from the commercial world. For instance, all agree- 


+ ments to sell stock which the present holder has owned for less than 


three months might be declared legally null and void, excepting 
where a certificate of the death or bankruptcy of the holder proves the 
sale to be a necessary and normal commercial transaction. This would 
put an énd to a large amount of pure speculation, and to such a system 
as the half per cent. profit system which some firms are pushing so 
vigorously. 

There is one class of transactions which may occur to.some reader, 


” in which the present problem is presented at a slightly different angle. 


I refer to those departments in which, owing to the constant and 
serious risks to life which are involved, nnusually high wages are paid 
to the workers. When the chance of losing life is greatest the wages 
rise highest. Are then the chances paid? The question is absurd 
when put thus baldly. Of course the pay represents the value to the 
community of the function ‘performed. It is the higher order of 
courage and skill, of human strength as a whale, demanded by these 
pursuits which the community rewards with higher pay. It is true ' 
that many labourers enter these forms of service with somewhat of 
the reckless gambler’s spirit, saying “the pay is high, though the 
risks are great,” but the subjective motives of even a large number of 
individuals cannot be considered as describing the ideal principle on 
which the community proceeds. The community does not keep the 
conscience nor vouch for the integrity of each man who serves it. 

The second problem or class of problems whose solution I must. 
attempt by aid of the key at present in my hand, is thus stated by 
the Spectator in a valuable article from which I have already quoted. 
“The gambling habit seems to exercise some weakening and degene-- 
rating influence of its own upon the muscle of character, and we should 
like much to know precisely’ what that.is, for if we could define it a 


` great difficulty in the way of denouncing gambling would disappear.” 


There are two notorious ways in which the deterioration of character 
through gambling becomes revealed—namely, cheating and suicide. 
To the appalling extent to which these calamities result from the form- 
ation of the gambling habit our daily newspapers bear continual 
witness. It,is worth our while to discover why precisely in these 
ways the degenerative influence of this practice should become mani- 
fest. And first, of cheating. It has been recently asserted by a 
writer of high literary standing that cheating is almost inseparable 
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from gambling, and many, no doubt, feel inclined to demur to this 
apparently ‘uncharitable, albeit gracefully -expressed ‘dogma. Yet 
the possibility at least, of the plunge into conscious dishonesty is given 
by the psychological analysis to which I have so often referred. The 
first wrench to a man’s consciousness of integrity is given when 
he resolves to deal with his own and his neighbour's property on 
grounds of pure chance, because, as we have seen, he is carried by 
that resolve into the region of the irrational and the non-moral, and 


finds pleasure in making these enter into the very substance of his life - 


just when excitement has made it most Plastic. ‘Tf, as I believe, there 
is moral wrong in the first deed considered in its simplicity, it is not 
unnatural but, natural that other wrongs should flow from its repeti- 

- tion. Indeed, it seems: almost a psychological necessity that the 
very sense of responsibility should be gradually impaired. 

But one of the most fruitful causes of cheating is to be found in 
the fact that in many, forms of gambling knowledge and skill are 
allowed to enter into the preliminary calculations. For instance, 
knowledge of horses, together with more'or less reliable gossip about 
jockeys and the intentions of owners, are understood to be the fur- 
nishing’ with which the regular turf-man proceeds to the betting- 
ring. But if A. knows that he has more, and more accurate, informa- 
tion than B. supposes him to have, and a bet is agreed to, as it 
always will’ be, on the scale of knowledge which B. supposes A. to 
possess, then the latter is at once and necessarily a deceiver and a 
cheat. He is of course within his right, according to the rules of the 
ring, to keep his own counsel; it is the code of honour under which 
he acts which allows him to ‘cheat in this way and to this extent. 
When this permission to conceal the real extent of your information 
becomes a part of a huge system, any one can see that deception and 

` fraud or the contemptible self-complacent attempts at these by 
would-be “knowing ones” must necessarily enter in some degree 
into a very large proportion of the boning transactions connected 
with any single race-meeting. : 

Further there are certain games, for instance’ whist, in which it is 
understood that a player may exercise his ingenuity in discovering 
such information as will enable him to modify the event. At chess,a 
player would scorn to watch his opponent’s eyes in order to, find out on 


what men his thoughts and plans are concentrated. But at whist you , 


may study the faces of the other players in order if possible to learn 
with what’ feelings they regard the playing of this: and that card. 


The Spectator tells the story of Count Cavour who won or saved a ` 


fortune at. the critical moment, when one card would decide the game, 
by noticing a bead of perspiration form on an opponent’s brow. That 
bead told the Count what card he ought to play, and he won, not 
through his skilful management or foresight, but rather through quick 


interpretation of the other player's feelings. I cannot urge that this- 
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‘ acquirement of useful knowledge in the course of the game induces 


cheating, because among honourable men the conditions under which 
that knowledge is to be gained are clzarly defined. But every one 
must feel that where large sums are beng played for, this power to 
modify the event must prove to some man an irresistible temptation.. 


` If an accidental movement of confusion betrays itself in an opponent’ s 


look, and I interpret it aright and win, I am an honourable man; but 
if an accidental nervous turn of his handa brings the face of his ards 
within my field of vision, and I use the information thus‘ gained, I am 
a cheat, The real difference between the two accidents is so narrow 
that a.moment’s temptation, a moment evan of indecision, with a large 
sum to be lost or won, will sweep a max from the rock of conscious 


rectitude into the slough of conscious diskonour. How easy it will be . 


to stay there undetected and enriched ! 


In passing now to the question of suiide let us again quote the’ 


writer in the Spectator, who has already = several of our problems. 


“Tf we could but obtain accurate statistics, we should find that 


gambling was of all vicious habits, not even excluding hard drinking, 
the one which most predisposed its victims to sticide.” ‘ Yet,” 
continues this writer, “ one does not quite see at ‘first why gambling 


‘should so greatly predispose to suicide. Ths gambler primd facie 


ought to be a man trained by his life to baar ill-luck with fortitude.” 
This, of course, is true only if there be nothing in'the very conditions 
of his life secretly disintegrating that fortitude. Let us see. It is 
probable that an intelligent jury will always account for the gambler’s 
suicide by supposing that, ere he consummated the awful deed, he had 
come under the resistless control of temporary insanity. Hence we 
we must try to discover those facts in the gambler’s inward history 
which lead to this insanity. I believe they are of two classes, 


according as we study his experience in she light of ethical or of - 
' psychological and physiological laws. In the region of moral con- ° 


sciousness I do not think we need seek far for the cause of the 
insanity. The loss of a man’s whole possessions by gambling must 
work upon him like a sudden accident. upon a drunk man—it awakens 


him. And now as he looks at the result of his career, at the - 


obligations he has ignored, the relatives he has wronged, eyen the 
riches he has lost in pursuit of the gambler’s passion, only one 
word can rise to his mind, and that is, “Fool!”’ As he glances 
round, the men with whom he has been gambling look at him in pity 
and mutter “ poor fellow,” or ‘* poor fool;” ths very servants who have 
watched his ruin gaze now at one poorer then they, and call him in 
their hearts, ‘‘ poor fool.” I believe that this word of scorn, echoing 
within and without, filling the atmosphere for that man’s ear, accurately 
describes the shame which he feels. Ashamed, crushed, ruined, 
despised by the associates who need him no longer, and called to no 
new and congenial surroundings by any human voice,.the wonder is 
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mot that so many become insane, but that every ruined gambler is not 
drawn .in the hour of his awakening into the terrible vortex of 
` insanity. The man who loses his all in a legitimate commercial 
undertaking retains at least his self-respect, and self-respect is the soul 
of fortitude. 
The psychological analysis of the act of gambling leads us to 
a still’ more. stern conclusion. In the making of a bet, as we 
have seen, a man resolves to repress the use of his reason, his will, 
his conscience, his affections; only one part of his nature is allowed 
free play, and that is his emotions. The man is permitted to fear 
or hope, to grieve or rejoice as much as he likes, and mosi of his 
pleasure, in the heart of the true gambler, arises from the intensity 
with which each and all of these emotions can be roused as he looks 
at the one possibility and then the other, uncertain which is to be his 
finally over that bet. The feeling of uncertainty probably heightens 
the vivid imagination of the alternatives and becomes itself a strong , 
intoxicating emotion. He sits there only a being of strong emotions 
who dares not think and cannot act, chained and seeing ruin or fortune 
* hastening upon him, he knows not which. He then who spends much 
` of his time in this pursuit.violently stops the flow of energy to those 
other parts of his nature which are intended to control and rationalise 
his feelings, and concentrates upon that one channel the whole energy 
of his being. The mental physiologists will tell us that this strain upon 
the emotions cannot but result in serious mischief to the brain and 
the balance of the man’s powers. A crisis is necessarily reached when 
the last farthing has been lost, not merely because shame rushes over 
the heart at vision of the work that has been done,.but because now a 
fierce craving burns within and there is no means of satisfying it. 
The wretched victim may have stript himself not only of cash but of 
goods, he may have borrowed money to “ try his luck once more,” 
and at last he-finds himself like Dante’s victims in hell, who had an 
eternal passion and nothing to feed it with, And all this comes from 
Chance, that dark. Fate which has haunted his -play and blighted it 
with failure continually. The emotions which hitherto wére fed with 
gambling consume now the mere relics of rational manhood. The 
poor man-tries one more, the last, the gambler’s greatest venture and 
stakes his life on the unknown future. Yet after all, the madness 
- which ends in suicide is the logical conclusion of the first bet, if our 
analysis be correct. The man who resolved io abandon reason for a 
moment in the use of one coin, who found the deed so alluring that 
ike made it a habit, finds that reason leaves him, and she rightly leaves 
him altogether, when he has made this habit cover his whole life. 
Nature is profoundly, irresistibly, relentlessly logical when she makes 
the gambler mad. 
W. Douctas MACKENZIE. 
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SOMEWHAT bitter cry has lately gone up from a popular writer 
that in England, as distinguished from other countries, ‘‘ men 
cannot write as they would (unless they are rich and can afford to 
publish, like ‘Orion’ Horne, ata farthing a copy), because the public 
and its distributing agents dictate to them so absolutely how and 
what they are to` produce that they can’t escape from it.” Conse- 
quently “letters, as “a whole, in Britain have a great injustice done 
“them by their inartistic environments.” Authors in other countries 
have the advantage of addressing a cosmopolitan public because they 
are allowed to write what they please; but “ can anybody pretend 
that any English work of imagination of the last thirty years has ever _ 
produced anything like the immediate sensation produced on Europe 
by the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ by ‘ Thermidor; by ‘Les Rois en ‘Exil,’ . 
by ‘Hedda Gabler?’ .... What a national disgrace!” - Why? 
Is “immediate sensation” the test of literary excellence? Do the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata ” and “ Hedda Gabler ” owe their popularity to their 
artistic merits? They owe it rather to the spice of impropriety which 
is supposed to garnish them. The “ Kreutzer Sonata” is by no 
means Toltsoi’s chef d’euvre, but it has been far more widely. read 
than any other of his works ; and any one who finds evidence of great - 
dramatic-talent or literary excellence in “ Hedda Gabler” must be 
easy to please. These epidemics of “immediate sensation” are no 
more a criterion of intellectual appreciation than the popularity of Tom 
Thumb or the revelations of a divorce trial. They are simply the off- 
spring of curiosity, or of a morbid craving after what is abnormal or 
naughty. The writer from whom I am quoting, indeed, goes’ on to _ 


* The Wages of Sin. A Novel, by Lucas Malet. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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ask, “ Do we want obscenity ? ‚Do we want adultery? Do we want 
_Zolaism in its ugliest developments?” And he answers, ‘‘ Not at 
all.” Then why his sneer soon after‘at the British bourgeoisie? The 
said- bourgeoisie, we are told, “ can kick a fellow when he’s down most 
effectively. It gave sinister evidence of its power the other day when 
it managed almost'to overthrow the strongest man in Ireland for, a 
breach of etiquette—if I remember aright, he'd broken an egg at the 
little end, or he’d got out of a house without the aid of a footman.” 
So, then, the seduction of your friend’s wife under your friend’s roof, 
and then a precipitate exit by a fire-escape to avoid the outraged 
husband’s chastisement, is but “ a breach of etiquette,” no more blame- 
worthy than “breaking an egg at the little end!” And it is because 
. the British public will not pay for the glorification of such exploits, 
or give their confidence to the heroes of them, that it is to be 
denounced as “ stodgy,” and its conduct as “sinister !.” 

This complaint against the “‘inartistic environments,” which are 
supposed to fetter the genius of the British novelist, raises the question. 
of the relation of novels to morals. Can a novel be simply 
“unmoral,” to quote the cant phrase now in vogue? From a’ 
Christian point of view it may be said that it is hardly possible for 
any work of a rational human being to be unmoral; and not merely 
from a Christian point of view. I believe that all great moralists, 
Pagan as well as Christiah, would say so. Plato and Aristotle 
certainly would. The critic, of course, has nothing to do with the 
moral character'of an author, but he is within his rights in passing 
judgment on the moral character of his work. This is peremptorily - 
denied by those who contend that a novelist need not, and ought- not 
to, concern himself with the moral consequences of his‘work. “The 
artist,” says one of these apologists of ‘“ unmoral” art, “works 
with his eye on the object. Nothing else interests him... . . - An 
artist has no ethical sympathies at all. Virtue and wickedness are to 

, him simply what the colours on his palette are to the painter. They 
are no more, and they are no less. He sees that by-these means a 
certain effect can be produced, and he produces it. Iago may be 
morally horrible, and Imogene stainless purity. Shakespeare had as 
much delight in creating’ the one as he had in creating the other.” 

There is here a strange confusion of thought. The question is not , 

_ whether dramatist or novelist may delight in creating a bad character, 
but whether he engages our sympathies on behalf of bad characters. 
‘Shakespeare never does so. : If his artistic mind had not been 
charged with “‘ ethical sympathies” he could never have created Jago. 
Doubtless he delighted in that superb creation ; but he delighted in it 
just because of its extraordinary ethical interest, and he would have 
considered his creation a failure if he found the public applauding 
the conduct of Iago. And what is true of Shakespeare is true of 
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all great artists. Who can read Sophocles without being touched by 
- the contagion of his ethical sympathies! Hence the laudatory dictum 
of Aristotle, that Sophocles drew men as they ought to be, Euripides 
as they actually are. ‘This does not mean that Sophocles never paints 
bad characters, but that he gives us ideals of moral conduct for our 
_ guidance and encouragement. Plato was probably, on the whole, the 
greatest literary artist the world has yet seen. So much value did he 
set on style that, after. his death, a sentence was found written in 
seventy different forms in the manuscript of one of his - Dialogues. 
But so far was Plato from thinking that “an artist has no ethical ` 
sympathies. at all,” that he emphatically declared that he was no 
érue artist who worked without a moral purpose; and a moral purpose 
runs through all his own Dialogues. Tn fact, a novelist cannot help 
showing his moral sympathies in his creations;* and he who can 
regard ‘his characters with the same ethical indifference as the painter 
<loes the colours on his palette is no artist at all: he is a mere 
artisan, and his characters will have no more life in them than 
the marionettes of a conjurer. The greatest critic of ancient Greece, 
perhaps of the world—the ‘‘ master of all who know ”—says that the - 
true end of tragedy is to purify the passions, and he condemns as þad 
art any work that has “an immoral tendency ” (òc BAaBepa)t; which 
is but another way of saying that morality is the end of the dramatic’ 
art. The greatest of English art-critics insists on the same truth. 
“ The highest thing,” says Ruskin, “that arb can do is to set before 


` ` you the true image of the presence of a noble human being. It has never 


‘done more than this, and it ought not to do less."{ And to illustrate 
“the essential relations of art to morality,” he quotes a fine passage in 
«hich Plato lays it down that the business of a poet, and, indeed, of 
every artist, is to “ create for us the image of a noble morality,” “so 
that the young’ men, living in a wholesome atmosphere, may be pre- 
fited by everything that, in work fairly wrought, may touch them 
through hearing or sight—as if it were a breeze bringing health to | 
them from places strong for life.’’§ 

Another great authority on the same side is Lessing, a critic to 
whom Gotthe, Herder, and Macaulay owned their obligations more 
than to any other writer. “To act with a purpose,” says Lessing, 
£ is what raises man aboye the brutes; to invent with a purpose, to 
imitate with a purpose, is that which distinguishes genius from the 
petty artists who only invent to invent, imitate to imitate. Genius 
aims at working on our powers of desire and abhorrence with objects 
that deserve these feelings, and: ever strives to show these objects 
in their true light, in order that no false light may lead us to 

* « Tt is, of course, true that many of the strong masters had deep faults of character ; 
‘but their faults show in their works. It is true that some could not govern their 
passions ; if so, they died young, or they painted ill when old.”—Ruskin, “Lectures - 


on Art,” p. 96. 
t Aristotle, © Poet.” c. iv, 267 $ “Lectures on Art,” p. 96. § Ibid., 46, 50. 
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what we should desire and abhor.” Accordingly he damns Mar- 
montel’s “ Soliman ” with stern censure, because we see in that play 
“a couple of persons whom we ought to despise, one of whom should 
fill us with disgust and the other with anger—a blunted sensualist 
and a prostitute—painted in the most seductive and attractive colours.”” 
Goethe seems to take an opposite view when he says that “a good 
work of art may and will have moral results; but to require of the 
artist a moral aim is to spoil his work.” t But there is no real 
contradiction, Lessing would not deny that an artist is likely to 
spoil his work by being intent on teaching a specific moral lesson ; 
nor would Goethe deny that an habitual moral purpose on the part 
of the artist is essential to all good art. He advises the artist “ to 
live with steady purpose in the Whole, the Good, the Beautiful ” ; 
and he made this his own aim. “The fashion of this world,” he 
says, “ passes, and I would fain occupy myself with that only which 
constitutes abiding relations ”—that is, with the true and good, for 
nought else abides eternally. Similarly Milton declares that the poet’s 
mission is “ to allay the perturbation of the mind and set the affsctions 
in right tune.” But this mission need not be present to the poet’s mind 
as he writes. If his own character be set in the right key he will of 
necessity “ set the affections in right tune.” His own character will in- 
evitably permeate his work. “The point to fix on is that the artist's mind 
cannot be inoperative in the processes of art. The important element of 
subjectivity will be definite or vague according to the intensity of the 
artist’s character, and according to the amount of purpose or conviction 
which he felt while working; it will be genial or repellent, tender 


or austere, humane or barbarous, depraving or ennobling, chaste or 


licentious, sensual or spiritual, according to the bias of his temper- 
ament.” { Schiller may not have had a distinct moral aim before his 
mind as he wrote “ The Robbers,” but Hazlitt says of that drama that 
it “ gave him a deep sense of suffering and a strong desire after good 
which haunted him ever since.”"§ The habitual attitude of tha poets 
mind was in a moral direction; his art, therefore, was contagious for 
good. 

To claim, then, that novels are not amenable to criticism on moral,, 
but only on artistic grounds, is an absurdity. But what do we 
mean when we condemn @ novel as “immoral”? It is not neces- 
sarily immoral because it deals with immoral subjects or paints 
immoral characters. The morality or immorality of the work: depends. 
on the bias which it is calculated to give to our sympathies. If that 
bias is towards evil, the’ novel is immoral; if towards good, it is 
moral, The subject has little or nothing to do with it. There is 
hardly any subject with which a great artist may not deal in such a 


* “Hamburg Dramaturgy,” No. 34. + “Dichtung und Wahrheit, ii. 112. 
t “Essays Speculative and Suggestive,” by J. A Symonds, i. 205. 
§ “Lect. on Lit. of Age of Elizabeth,” p. 265. 
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way as to influence for good those who contemplate it; and if his 
own’ soul is pure his tact may be’trusted to guide him aright. All 
depends, therefore, not on the subject, but on the artist’s treatment of 


it.” Compare in this respect the art of classic Paganism in its prime 


and in its decadence. In the one we see, for example, the nude 
figure represented with such purity of conception and such grace and 
refinement in execution as to excite feelings of admiration and 


reverence. In the other (e.g., the pornographic sculpture and mural ` 


decorations found in Pompeii) we seé men and women—yes, and young 
‘children of both sexes—depicted in a way that degrades humanity, 
below the level of the brutes. No excellence in style or execution 
can redeem from the just stigma of vile art any work of which the 
conception and treatment are immoral. And: what a picture these 
Pompeiian objects give of the moral abyss into which the civilised 
world of Paganism had fallen in the beginning of the Christian era, 
when exhausted humanity needed those foul incentives, in its public 
rooms and private. chambers, to inflame its degraded imaginations and 
jaded lusts! 
“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 
Deep weariness and sated lust 

Made human life a hell.” 

See, on the other hand, in the “ Cidipus” of Sophocles, how a great 
artist can deal with a subject, loathsome in itself, in a way to purify 
our emotions, as Aristotle, says, by means of pity and terror. See, 
too, how an artist like Juvenal, just in virtue of his “ ethical 
sympathies,” can touch upon some of the nameless vices of his day 


with such scorching scorn as to communicate his own indignation to ` 


his readers, instead of alluring them to vice. A Zola, without “ethical 

. sympathies,” would have seen nothing but what was coarse and 
nestial in an old gladiatorial show, and. would have given a revolting 
and demoralising picture of the scene.’ A true artist saw “the pity 
of it,” saw the immortal, the divine, behind the mask of bleeding 
flesh, and, moved by “ ethical sympathies,” expressed in ‘imperishable 
marble the wickedness and tragic pathos of the amusement which 
went “to make a Roman holiday.” 

Morality, therefore, cannot be divorced from art without mortal 
injury to the latter, But it does not follow that the artist must 
have a specific moral purpose before him consciously as he works. 
Let his own nature be pure, his aims and ideals moral, and his 
work will grow spontaneously towards moral ends—all the more 
surely from the absence of self-conscious purpose. “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” An instrument which is internally in order must needs dis- 
course’ harmonious music; but that which is out of tune will of 
necessity give out discordant sounds. ; , 
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It is possible that Lucas Malet had consciously no special purpose 
in writing her last novel; but no one can read it without finding a 
high moral purpose pervading it—a fact which she recognises in her 
title. Her hero marches to his doom under an inexorable law of moral 
retribution, as of Fate in Greek tragedy, and his doom is the necessity 
of paying “the wages of sin.” He is in the clutches of a relentless 
destiny from which he cannot escape, for all his efforts, till the utter- 
most farthing of the debt has been paid. And he has this further 
resemblance to a victim of Fate in Greek tragedy, that he is not him- 
self absolutely and solely responsible for the retribution which pursues 
him. His nature had in childhood and adolescence received a twist 
from which it never recovered, and which goes some way to explain, 
and so far extenuate, his moral aberrations. His father, who held 
a living “in the gift of the Simeon trustees,” was a Calvinist of the 
most rigid type, and “the blighting eschatology that had been the 
bugbear of his youth” outraged his moral sense when he reached 
manhood, and caused him, as it has caused many others, to reject what 
he mistook for Christianity. And his was specially a nature that 
could ill afford to dispense with the motives and safeguards of 
Christianity. “He revelled in incongruities. There was ungues- 
tionably a sinister vein in him, a rather morbid enjoyment of all 
that is strange, jarring, unexpected, abnormal.” “ His view of beauty 
was an original one,” of which more anon. ‘ Yet he invariably 
rejected that which was unnatural or unsavonry, unless the presenta- 
tion-of it formed so essential a part of his subject that to omit it was 
to spoil the point of the story. If it was a necessary part of the story, 
he portrayed it with an honest and fearless hand.” The recoil from 
Calvinism had made him “an intellectual and moral universalist of a 
very advanced kind.” ‘‘‘ The narrow Calvinistic creed of his youth,” 
had ‘‘sullenly placed things lovely, lively, agreeable to the senses or 
wit, within the dreary categories of sin.” And “in his revulsion from 
all this Colthurst undoubtedly risked losing his sense of proportion 
and relative value.” In fact, his moral nature was in a state of chaos, 
which was all the more unfortunate since it was decidedly a complex 
and ill-balanced nature. The emotional side of him was: “ ardent, 
passionate, reckless, sensuous, sensitive.” The intellectual side was 
“ strong, hard, ambitious, doggedly self-confident and self-assertive.” 
And these “two distinct sides of his nature were for ever playing a game 
of skill with each other,” wrecking the harmony of his being, because 
there was no. enlightened and stable moral conscience to regulate the will. 

Thus badly equipped for the battle of life, the young artist, in 

disgust at the public lack of appreciation of his realistic pictures, 
retires to a fishing village on thé Devonshire coast to practise his art 
in seclusion, and finds himself one evening suddenly surprised into 
an ayowal of love by a handsome village maiden who occasionally sat to 
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him as model, and told him on this eventful evening, with the im- 
petuosity of her half Celtic, half Spanish blood, that she “ would walk 
round the world barefoot after him.” In an unguarded moment he - 
promised her marriage, and realised his mistake even before sleeping 
- on it. But he could not make up his mind to tell her so. He pre-’ 
ferred that Jenny Parris “ should remain faithful, yet he remain freé.” 
Motherless, ignorant, and without any rational guidance or sympathy 
from her half-crazy father, a fanatical Calvinistic fisherman and local 
preacher, Jenny Parris followed Colthurst to London, and became 
his model and paramour—still, however, under promise of marriage. 
And when he and the child of their sin are dying of fever and starva- 
tion in Paris, she sells her honour to save their lives. ‘For Jim,” as 
she explained years afterwards in the highly dramatic interview 
with the young lady whom Colthurst was engaged to marry, “is nob 
the man you'll let die if there’s a way to help it.” This self-sacrifice, 
hateful to Jenny—a fine character at bottom, in whose “ faulty, 
impulsive nature there was, even yet, a great longing after things 
pure, lovely, and of good report ”—yet innocent, and even noble, from 
her crude, uninstructed point of view, irritated and revolted Colthurst, ` 
and made her presence so intolerable to him that he separated from 
her. A purer nature than his could have afforded to forgive, and let 
bygones be bygones. He could not afford it because he knew the 
grossness of his own lower nature, to which Jenny’s sensuous beauty 
and impetuous. affection had ministered, though he had never realised 
its vileness till this humiliation revealed it. His higher nature craved 
for redemption from the flesh, and he now felt that union with Jenny 
would make recovery impossible for either. Sohe “hated Jenny witk 
the intensity with which we can only hate that which compels us to 
fall back on our lower nature.” This is one of the touches, frequent 
in this book, which shows Lucas Malet’s profound insight into the 
secret springs of character. Sin often comes back to us, even when’ 
we have forgotten it, in most just but. disastrous recoil. We committed 
the sin, and thought little of it; but first it imprinted its foul ‘stain 
on our own conscience ; next it struck blight and mischief into the 
consciences of those about us, and they too were perverted by the evil , 
bias of our will. And so the infection is passed on; and we, mean- 
. while, have gone our way, and perhaps recovered ourselves and 
begun to act with healthier purpose, ignorant of the mischief we 
have done. But, by-and-by, evil seems to gather round us. We 
find that others, who once worked well with us, now work ilb 
Embarrassments and perplexities beset our path and seem to hang 
on our limbs and impede our movements, just as some strong, swimmer 
may be retarded by the tangled network.of a weedy sea. Then in 
our ignorance we grow angry and impatient. We wonder why our 
schemes will not suceeed, and are vexed and disappointed at their 
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failure, and vent our anger on others, and curse our destiny. Colthurst 
is fond of cursing his destiny. He sees a cat playing with a mouse, 
letting it run a bit, and then picking it up again; and he finds in 
the incident a parable of himself making sport for a cruel destiny 
which will not kill him outright, nor yet let him go. And in his 
fury he rushes on the cat to rescue its victim. But the cat jumps 
down an area with the mouse between its teeth, and Colthurst hears 
the crunching of the creature’s bones. And the area, he finds, happens 
to belong to the house of the pure girl whom he longs to make his 
bride. And when he goes on the morrew to propose marriage to her, 
«filled by a glorious renewal of hope,” “he remembers, though he 
fought against the remembrance, how, while he stood on Miss 
©rookenden’s doorstep, he had heard the caf growling to herself down 
in the area as she crunched up the mouse.” Conscience warned him 
against the self-indulgence of seeking union with Mary Crookenden. 
He knew that the path of duty lay another way; but the messengers 
of King Pleasure were urgent and their glittering offers irresistibly 
alluring. So Colthurst, like the hapless prophet: who is the proto- 
type of all who allow the sophistries of a self-seeking spirit io silence 
the voice of conscience, goes to his doom with good resolutions on his 
lips but self-will in his heart. Balaam would have gone back when 
ho found thé angel of God with drawn sword in his path; but he was 
bidden to go on. There was moral confusion in his nature, and there 
were two voices calling him different ways—the voice of his better 
nature foretelling retribution, and the spirit of sophistry urging him 
forward on his downward cous but soothing him with the plea of 
right intentions. 

~The author works out this schism in Colthurst’s nature, this 
“ double-mindedness,” to use the Scripture phrase, with greaz skill and 
subtlety. Itis-the key to his character, and some of the critics 
have gone strangely astray through missing the key. One of them, 
for instance, characterises Colthurst contemptuously as “< this loathsome 
reprobate,” and cannot reconcile the man’s hoble aspirations and 
lofty ideals with his Bohemian life. This is to forget that there is 
no stimulus to the imagination, or even to the moral nature, like a 
disturbed conscience, which is an irritant to all the faculties, leading 
each up to its highest expression. It is just when men cf powerful 
natures and sensitiye organisation fall under the dominion of evil that 
they see—if conscience be not’ altogether dead—“ the beauty of 
holiness” with an attractiveness they never saw before. It was when 
Balaam saw from the top of Pisgah the spiritual blessings which he 
was about to forfeit—symbolised by the ‘‘ goodly tents of Jacob. 
and the “ tabernacles of Israel,” “ spread forth as gardens by the river's 
' aide, as the trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted ”—that 
his whole nature went out in that despairing cry for “ the death of 
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the righteous,” which he knew would not be his. It was just after 
his great fall that David wrote the finest outburst of penitence on 
record, It was at the culmination in himself of his long-hidden sin 
that Dimmesdale in the “ Scarlet Letter” preached the finest sermon 
of his life. The very process by which a great nature goes to ruin 
serves to call out the highest powers of the man. 

But something else must be added in justice to Colthurst; and 
here again we have one of Lucas Malet’s:sidelights on the character- 
of her hero. His early Calvinism, while driving him to the opposite 
extreme, keeps hold of him still with its dogma of predestined fepro~- - 

‘bation. This had the natural effect, not uncommon in persons bred 
in Calvinism, of driving him, in his fits of despondency, into exag- 
gerated self-accusations. The horror of the Paris episode has cast è 
lurid glare on his past life, and he seems to feel already ne torments 
of the damned. 

._ It is noteworthy that it is only when Colthurst comes into close 
contact with Mary Crookenden and contemplates union with her, 
that these violent self-reproaches and anguished cries of despair escape 
from him. In the light of her purity he beholds his own vileness 
with unwonted clearness. His first declaration of love is made to 
Mary Crookenden in an interview immediately after the powerfully- 
dramatic class-room scene where he discovers, to his horror, that the 
model for the day’s lecture, engaged by his assistant, is no other than 
Jenny Parris, in one of her wild but not ill-meant freaks. In morta} 
terror lest his secret should bè discovered, especially by Mary 
Crookenden (who is one of the pupils), he pulls himself together 
with a great effort, and treats Jenny as if she were a stranger to ° 
him, cutting her to the quick with his cruel criticism. Not content 
with cowing her into submissiveness, not content with the certainty 
that his secret is now secure, he tramples wantonly upon her. feelings. 
“ He struck, not in self-defence, but for the mere bratal pleasure oe 
striking.” | . 

The inevitable reaction speedily ensued. When the lecture was 
over the horror of the situation overwhelmed Colthurst. He had 
painted years before a picture of Jenny beckoning him after her with’ 
a smile ; ; and he labelled it “The Road to Ruin.” He had yielded 
to the siren’s song, and all his efforts to retrace his steps now appear 
vain, His sin has found him out with a vengeance, and with his 
nerves all unstrung he seeks an interview with Mary Crookenden in 
the class-room after the other pupils have dispersed. Mary Crookenden 
is the antithesis of Jenny Parris, who is, like himself, hot-blooded, 
„sensuous, passionate, chaotic. What he needed was a nature precisely . 
opposite to this, and he found it in Mary Crookenden.. He was 
fascinated by her “proud maidenly purity” and her “ almost cold 

- loveliness,” “He did not in the least mistake the nature of his 
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relation to Mary Crookenden. He knew well-enough that.it was of 
the intellect, not of the affections.” It was in that fact that lay for 
` him its charm. Jenny appealed and ministered to his lower nature, 
his sensual appetites, and he found in the cold, reserved, unsensuous, 
unimpassioned, pure love of Mary the antidote which he needed 
against the lusts of the flesh. And therefore he sought her and clung 
to her with desperate tenacity, yet shrank at the same time in pain 
from the touch. of her stainless purity as from ‘‘ a consuming fire.” 
He tells her that his love for her is “ superb,” but “ cruel,” “ stringing 
up lax moral sinews. It is a tremendous remedy, but it cures.” 
And then, with a sad foreboding of that unavoidable doom, under the 
shadow of which he had passed that summer evening long ago when 
he rashly plighted his unredeemed troth to Jenny Parris in the far- 
away Devonshire village, he adds pensively: “ Perhaps it also kills.” , 
“T have been in hell this afternoon; not the theologian’s hell, in 
which an utterly just and merciful Deity is reputed-to roast poor 
wretches everlastingly for slight errors of doctrine ; but in one of the 
ordinary every-day hells above ground, which we human beings display 
such elaborate ingenuity in preparing for ourselves and each other.” 
The near presence of the woman who is his ideal of purity makes him 
realise vividly, for the first time, that the root of the mischief is, after 
all, in himself; that the kingdom of hell is not so much in his external 
eniyirocimerib as within him. Mary Crookenden is thus his last hope, 
but also his despair. He longs-to possess her, yet recoils from the 
gratification of his passion, lest the flesh should again master the 
: “spirit and ruin both Mary and himself. In dvowing his love for her,. 
therefore, he also declares his renunciation of hope: 


~ “t I want absolutely nothing except this—to tell you that my love for you: 
is true, established not to be shaken ; there, definite, in full possession of me,. 
always, waking, sleeping, never Jetting me go whether I like it or not. It 
has mastered me, driven out ‘all possibility of lower, baser, easily gratified 
sorts of love. Itreigns alone. , And—and it is hopeless—hopeless. And’— 
-e broke out passionately, the ‘bitterness surging up ‘resistless, uncontrollable 
at last— may God in his mercy—if indeed there is a God—keep it hopeless, 

keep me intending, fully determined that it shall be hopeless; keep me 
feeling, as I do now, that the worst of all conceivable anguish would be to 
snatch a happiness which might end in the scorching of your beautiful feet 

in the flames of my private hells.’” 


This conflict between’ the good and bad self of Colthurst—the- 
desire to possess Mary and the terror in the thought of possession— 
is delineated with great skill and penetration. The spirit cries for her- 
as “his goddess,” his good angel, “his inspiration.” The flesh: 
recognises her beauty of form and colour, and desires her as “his. 
property, and in.a sense his slave.” And the flesh will still conquer - 
more than once before the spirit is set free. Colthurst reasoned 
himself out of the admirable self-denying ordinance which he had 
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imposed on himself the evening he confessed his love to Mary | 
Crookenden : 

- “ ‘After all,’ he said, ‘a mouse here.and there must make its escape. 
Perhaps, after all, Fate has not loaded the dice. I will try one throw more 
for the chance of ‘salvation through the love of a pure woman. Injustice 


may go far, but it can hardly dare strike her to compass my punishment. 
That would be too flagrant.’ ” 


. The flesh triumphed for the time being, and Colthurst, spite of 
his fervent prayer that his love might for ever remain hopeless, wooed 
and won Mary: Crookenden, and engaged her to marry him. His 
success, however, again immediately alarmed him, and his better 
nature dreaded the forfeiture of Mary’s love. “Iam not the man you 
ought to marry,” he began to tell Mary in the hour of his conquest. 
“í Sometimes, even now, I have @ hideous dread that you have stepped 
off the right lines of your nature, that you will find you have suffered 
a delusion. .... You have raised me. You have brought my 
whole life up to a higher level.. But still the Ethiopian can’t change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots.” And then he goes on to make a 
clean breast of his past life, with a heroic resolve that.she shall know 
the worst of him even at the risk of repudiating him. Mary bears‘ 
it all calmly till he approaches the Paris episode, and then, with the 
delicate sensitiveness of unsullied purity, she scents the odour of 
pollution from a distance, and moves away from him. “ Then 
Colthurst’s purpose melted in thin air,”.and the fear of losing Mary 
sealed his lips. 

But Nemesis was now close upon his heels. Jenny Parris dis- ’ 
covered hisengagement to Mary Crookenden, and, forcing an interview 
upon her in Mary’s own house, disclosed all. The scene between the 
two women——the:discarded mistress and the expectant bride—is a 
good specimen of Lucas Malet’s dramatic talent. We seem to see the 
play of, these two women’s features and to hear their voices. Beneath 
the coarseness and waywardness, which must be credited to Jenny’s 

circumstances rather than to her nature, were concealed the elements 

of a rather grand character. Deeply as her unsparing disclosures had ` 
lacerated Mary Crookenden in her tenderest feelings, the beautiful 
girl, though shrinking from Jenny, is kind to her. When Jenny, 
now in the grip of consumption, nearly faints after her excitement, 
Mary ministers to her, and this drives the evil spirit out of the poor 
forlorn woman. 


“ So far J enny had thought only of herself, had acted under the dominion 
of her sense of injury alone. But the tone of Miss Crookenden’s grave voice, 
the graciousness of her action, stirred the nobler spirit in poor Jenny; and 
. as she looked up at the girl, and saw the proudly glad face of less than an 

“hour ago cruelly altered, rigid and ghastly as that of a corpse, she under- 
stood something of the immense suffering she had inflicted, repented, was 
overcome with remorse. ‘No, no,’ she said, pushing away the grapes. ‘I'll 
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go, [must go. I’m not so bad but what I can walk, and it’s not fitting that 
I should eat or drink in this house.’ ” 


As she goes out she meets Colthurst on the inaa coming in. 
“ Ah! you are here,” he exclaims. “ You’ve seen her. You've taken 
your revenge at last.” And he flings a thriostopeated,. curse at her 
as she disappears cowering into tho fog. 
In the distress and perplexity caused by Jenny’s sreli Mary 
` Crookenden retreated’ to her old home under the roof of her ‘uncle 
and guardian in Devonshire contiguous to the village where Colthurst 
first met Jenny Parris, and where Jenny’s father still lived. To her 
old home Jenny also had just returned with her child to die, but Miss 
Crookenden knew it not. We meet her at her uncle’s house at the 
end of a three, days’ tempest : ò 


“ Nature still quivered from the recent violence of storm and tempest. 
The outlook was a melancholy one, but Mary liked it none the less for that. 
She felt grateful, indeed, to the Earth-mother for setting her great symphony 
in a minor key, and fingering out only low-toried pensive music. For over 
the girl likewise a tempest had passed from which she still quivered, from 
which her inward sky was still overcast. The shock of her interview with 
James Colthurst’s former mistress had been profound, had, shaken the 
foundations of her being. It had wounded her pride, wounded her moral 
sense, had endangered her trust in herself and in those innate beliefs which 
had so far ruled hef conduct ; it had changed all the values, put a new com- 
plexion on much she had learnt of late to hold dearest... Ít had effected 
nothing less, indeed, than a revolution in her outlook on life. Finally, it had 
raised a practical question of the very gravest moment, a question which it 
was impossible to ignore, which she was compelled to answer. Not that her 
affection for Colthurst was lessened. It remained, its dominion over her 
was strong as ever ; but the quality of it had suffered, change. It had lost 
its brilliancy, lost its fearless delight ; above all, had lost its innocence. For 
during her interview with Jenny Parris she had been forced, willy-nilly, 
to eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and to her 
sorrow, to her shame—a shame, the bitterness of which no man will ever quite 
understand or measure—her eyes were opened; she recoiled with the 
anger, with the fierce disdain, that is a constant quantity in the purity of 
a noble girl. . . . She required to be alone, required to adjust her mind to 
the altered aspect that this bitter increase of knowledge gave to life; 
required, above all, to find an answer to that practical question of right and 
wrong, the answering of which—for she did not permit herself to blink the 
truth—involyed not only her own future, but that of other three persons as 
well” 


Namely, Colthurst, Jenny-Parris, and their child. 

And therefore, “ Cost her what it might, until that question was 
anewered, she had told herself she woni not see James Colthurst 
again.” 

But Colthurst’s lower nature is again in the ascendant. He will 
have her at any cost to both or either. And-he appeals to that part 
of, Mary’s, nature ‘which never fails to respond—her passion of pity. 
She cannot endure pain in others. When we first meet her at the 
age of ten we-find her quarrelling with her boy cousin, and refusing | 
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to be comforted because he shot a rabbit, whose dying cry had touched 
the child’s heart. The sight or sound of pain throws a spell over her 
which she cannot resist. This trait in Mary’s character supplies the 
key to her relations with Colthurst. He was ungainly in person, and 
had a stammer which became painful to witness when he got‘excited. It 
was this inability to utter his eloquent thoughts that won Mary’s heart 
‘in the interview with Colthurst after the class-room scene. His excite- 
ment was so great that he could not get out his words for the stammer. 
- He “ spread out his hands with a gesture of despairing self-disgust, and 
looked up dumbly at Miss Crookenden.” That dumb appeal won the 
day forhim. It appealed to that strongest instinct in woman’s nature, 
the maternal feeling. ‘‘ Recognising the supreme claim of suffering,” 
Mary “ ceased to consider the minor proprieties very carefully.” <‘‘ She 
listened to the voice of womanhood rather than: to the voice of con- 
ventional discretion.” “ She loved as a pure-minded person, and not 
as a prude.” | “For just a little space Mary Crookenden hesitated, 
Then calmly, witha lift of her head, and'a fine seriousness tempering 
the yielding gentleness of the .action, she placed her hand in his.” 
‘She had given Colthurst her hand in purest pity, in the unreasoning 
instinct to soothe him—-somehow, anyhow, as one soothes a suffering 
child or dumb beast, careless of the means so long as the end is gained.” 
That is a fine touch. Colthurst, we are told, “reverenced Mary 
Crookenden,” and she responded with something of “the maternal feeling, 
the quality of pity which is at the root of all true love. It plays an 
important part on a subsequent occasion in the hold of Colthurst’ on 
Miss Crookenden. While talking to “a Royal lady” at an evening 
party he catches a glimpse of Mary, and the delighted surprise makes 
him’stammer so badly that Mary cannot control herself, and is obliged 
to run away for fear of making a scene. “A desperation of pity, of 
anger, that he should be at a disadvantage, of longing to help him, 
shelter him, stand between” him and all possibility of ridicule, had 
arisen in Mary’s mind, had made her cry out, and then in shame and 
fear had made her turn and fly.” 
To illustrate my remark, that something of the maternal feeling 
- belongs to all pure love, I will now put in evidence the testimony of 
two of the greatest masters of human emotion. 
` When the demons in Malebolge bear down on Virgil and Dante, 
the ‘‘ leader” seizes Dante in haste, and bears him out of the reach 
of danger, like a mother carrying her child out .of a burning house 
without waiting to dress herself* The ‘‘ Paradiso” furnishes us with 


` 2 “Lo Duca mio di subito me prese 
Come la madre ch’ abromore è desta, + 
E vede presso a sé le fiamme accese, 
Che prende il figlio e fugge e non s’ arresta, 
Avendo più di lui che di sè cura, 
Tanto che solo una camicia vesta.’ 
7 Triero" xxii. 37. 


, 
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still more relevant illustrations, because’ the maternal feeling for Dante 
is there attributed to Beatrice, who, ‘after heaving a pitying sigh,” 
“ fixed her eyes” on the poet “ with the kind of love thata mother - 
gives to a delirious child.”* 

' A yet more beautiful passage is the opening of’ canto xxii.t where 

. Dante represents himself as spell-bound by the presence. of Beatrice, 

and running to her “as a little child where he can most confide ”— 
“and she, like a mother in haste to aid her boy, pale: and breath-' 
less,” speaks to him with the cheering voice he loved. of old. $ 

. And just as Mary Crookenden; by means of “ her almost cold loveli-' 


š * 6 Ond’ ella, appresso d'un pio sospiro, 
Gli occhi drizzd ferme con quel sembiante, , 
Che madre fa sopra figliuol deliro.” 
Paradiso,” i. 101. 
+ “Oppresso di stupore alla mia guida 
“Mi volsi, come parvol che ricorre 
Sempre cola dove più si confida. 
E quella, come madre che soccorre 
i Subito al figlio pallido ed anelo ' ' 
Con la sua voce che il suol ben disporre, 
i , Midisse:....” : 
‘ ‘* Paradiso,” xxii. 1. 
' Cf. Canto xxiii. 121: X 
t “E come fantolin, che ver la mamma ’ 
i Tende le braccia poi che il latte prese,” &c. 
t Great authorities have maintained that Beatrice was not'a real woman at all, but 
only à symbol or allegorical figure. For Biscioni Beatrice means Wisdom ; for Rosetti, 
the Imperial Monarchy ; for Perez, the Active Intellect; Imbriani, Renier, and Bar- 
toli—all òf them careful students of Dante—also maintain that Beatrice is a mere 
creature of the imagination. For my part, I cannot understand how any one can read 
the “Canzoniere,” with Dante’s own commentary in the “ Vita Nuova,” to say nothing 
of the “ Commedia” and ‘ Convito,” and still doubt whether Beatrice was a real woman. 
Without going further into the question, the following facts appear to me conclusive in 
favour of Beatrice’s personal existence: (1). Dante records her death (‘Vita Nuova,” 
§ 30), and gives the date. (2) He relates (“ Convito,” vol. i. c, 13) that he remained 
for more than two years inconsolable for her loss, and read “ Boethius ” and other, books 
for comfort. (3) In this passage in the “ Convito” he makes use of an expression which 
implies an indirect proof of the personality of Beatrice : ‘Come per me fu perduto il 
pruno diletto della mia anima della quale fatto è menzione di sopra, io rimasi di tanta 
tristizia punto che alcuno conforto non mi valea.” The feminine “della quale,” in 
conjunction with the masculine “il primo diletto” clearly points to a woman, and can 
bear no other meaning. (4) Dante (“ Vita Nuova,” § 5) puts Beatrice in a catalogue of the 
sixty most beautiful women in Florence. \Why should she be the only imaginary figure 
among them? (5) In two separate sonnets he mentions ‘Monna Vannae Monna Bice,” 
caressing colloquial diminutives of Madonna Giovanna and Madonna Beatiice. Now, 
Monna Vanna was a real woman, well known in Florence, the lady-love of Guido, a 
friend of Dante. Is it not a necessary inference that Monna Bice ‘was also a real 
woman? (6) In the“ Paradiso” (vii. 13) Dante says: 
' “Ma quella reverenza, che s’ indonna 
Di tutto me, pur per B e per ICE.” 


° Here we have again the pet name Bice, by which the woman of Dante’s impassioned 
- fove was known to him'on earth. It 1s not credible that he should have used this pet 
name for Philosophy, or Wisdom, or the Church, or any of the abstractions which 
ingenious critics have mistaken for the Florentine maiden of Dante’s undying love, 
the daughter of Folco Portinari. (7) It has been objected that the Beatrice of the 
“ Vita Nuova” could not have been the daughter of Portinari, since Dante never once 
makes mention of Portinar’s name in any of his works. But neither does he men- 
tion his wife, Gemma Donati, or their children. Are we, therefore, to doubt their 
existence? Beatrice became to Dante the symbol of Wisdom, Philosophy, Religion, all 
that was pure and holy and lovely; but she became all this to him because she was 
first a real woman. ` It was because she was the Bice of his impassioned love that he: 
idealised her as the emblem of all that was to him most attractive. 


* . 
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ness,” appealed to the better side of Colthurst’s nature through’ his 
feeling of “reverence,” because he knew that her cold purity was the 
best antidote to his sensuous ardour, so it was because Beatrice was 
‘la donna del cuore di pietra” that she “wholly dominated” the 
poet through his “reverence” for her.* Dante, too, had in his 
youth led a life of dissipation: in Florence, which had caused great: 
scandal and seriously damaged his reputation. For this he afterwards. 
expressed remorse, and it is to the influence of Beatrice’s unsensuous 
purity, combined with maternal tenderness, that he ascribes his. 
deliverance.t Very likely Lucas Malet had no thought of Dante in her 
mind while she was working out the redemption of James Colthurst’s 
character, and the resemblance between her ethical: method. and 
Dante’s is therefore all the more striking. - 
My other witness is Balzac,.so profoundly versed in the pathology 
of the affections., When he resolved to paint an ideally perfect love 
he made the object of it deformed. The heroine òf “ La Recherche 
de l'Absolu ” is ‘‘ small? humpbacked, lame, and ravaged by the small- 
pox.” But she has “a generous soul,” and can “love with that 
instinct of woman which gives a foretaste of the intelligence of angels.” 
And in this pathetic contrast between the beauty of the spirit and 
the disadvantage at which its ill-assorted body had placed it lay the 
charm of Mademoiselle de Temninck for men who were capable of 
feeling disinterested love. In women the passion of pity is. naturally 
stronger than in men, and’a bodily defect in a man who otherwise 
attracts them sometimes pleads his canse more eloquently than any 
words or grace of person. Balzac thinks that this is true even of men : 


“ Peut-étre faudrait-il graver dans YEvangile des femmes cette sentence > 
Bienheureuses les impar faites ; à elles appartient le royaume de Vamour. Certes, 
la beauté doit éire un malheur pour une femme, car cette fleur passagére 
entre pour trop dans le sentiment qu'elle inspire; ne Yaime-t-on pas comme 
on épouse une riche héritière? Mais l'amour que fait éprouver ou que 
témoigne une femme déshéritée des fragiles avantages après lesquels courent 
les enfants d'Adam, èst l'amour vrai, la passion vraiment mystérieuse, une 
ardente étreinte des âmes, un sentiment pour lequel le jour du désenchante~ 
ment n’arrive jamais.” ' 

Love, then, is never ab its best, never entirely pure and unselfish, 
does not deserve the name of “‘ the grand passion, ” till it is charged 
with pity. Hence the “greater joy over one sinner that reponteth 
than over ninety-nine just persons who need no repentance.” Love 
does not realise itself till it finds itself absorbed through suffering 
into the life of its object. 

Colthurst therefore holds Mary still by the strong cord of her pity.. 
He appeals to her in her retreat, and tells her that he has need of 
her, and must perish morally without her. And Mary relents, and is 
going to write to him when she receives an urgent entreaty from 


#8 Paradiso,” vii. 13, F See “Purgatorio,” xxxi. 
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Jenny to visit her without delay. She goes, and at the dying woman’s | 


request writes to Colthurst, not the letter she had intended, but a. 
message from Jenny imploring him to come and remove the curse 


_ Which he laid on her that tragic evening on the doorstep of Mary: 


Crookenden. Colthurst obeys, and the trio meet for the last time at 
the death-bed of Jenny Parris. His doom has overtaken Colthurst at 
last. “ He had now to determine, irrevocably for this life, to which he 


. belonged, which woman conquered, won, owned him—Jenny Parris, 


his fellow-sinner, his comrade of evil days, peasant, model, harlot ; or 
Mary Crookenden, beautiful, spotlessly pure, rich too in the good 
things of this world, the woman whom he supremely honoured and. 
loved.” He was free to choose, for his, spell over Mary was still 
unbroken. After a brief struggle, with nothing to break the silence 
but “the solemn voice of the sea lamenting along the coast,” Colthurst” 
made his choice and bade farewell to Mary Crookenden : 


“ < Go while you can still pardon me for all the evil with which through me 
you have become acquainted ; while you can still pardon the immensity of 
my self-seeking in approaching you, asking you to marry me, asking you to 
let me mingle the foul stream of my life with the clear stream of yours ; 
asking you—for, God forgive me,’ Colthurst broke out fiercely, ‘ as I see it alb 


now, it comes to nothing less than that—asking you to pay for my adoration | 
. by becoming, 'under the specious title of wife, the last, choicest, most 


precious, most costly offeritg I ‘can make to my own flesh..... Don’t 
misunderstand me,’ he said, quickly. ‘I don’t want to discredit marriage to 
you, and make you think slightingly of it. To the pure all things are pure. 
And there are men as well as women to whom marriage is pure, honourable, 
altogether wholesome and cleanly ’~—he glanced away at the low wide bed— 
‘but Iam not among them. And therefore to me it would be the last 


refinement of self-indulgence. py 


With a kiss of mutual renunciation the lovers then part for ever, and 


Colthurst turns to Jenny and soothes her last moments. That night - 


he resolves, by the side of the dead, to live for his child and for his 
art. But Destiny had ordered it otherwise. Jenny’s father returned 
in the morning with the fishing fleet, and, finding Colthurst leaning 
on the frail paling that separated the cottage from the cliff, he pushed 
him over at the spot where the presentiment of his doom had first startled 
him on the fateful evening on which he promised to marry Jenny 
Parris. 


Is Colthurst’s renunciation of Mary Crookenden natural, seeing ` 


that Jenny’s death would in a few hours set him free? That depends 


` on what we mean by “natural.” Every kind of organic life has am 


ideal perfection, towards which it is its business to strive; and it is 
only by striving that it can escape the Nemesis of the opposite law, 
which tends to degradation. Both processes are natural; one aims 
at the higher nature, the other is attracted by the lower. The natural 
thing for ordinary humanity would have been to bury Jenny Parris 
decently, and marry Mary Crookenden. But are there not natures 
which nothing but a “ counsel of perfection” will saye? Is not total 
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abstinence the only cure for dipsomania? Bat the mania’ of the 
sexual appetite may be even more tyrannous, even more abnormal 
and hideous in its aberrations, and may therefore require the same 


drastic remedy. Marriage is not necessarily the cure for such a nature; - 


it may, indeed, be “the last refinement of self-indulgence.” In 
fenouncing Mary Colthurst chose the better part for both. All 
through his passionate love ‘of her he knew instinetively that 
close union with him would disillusionise her, and at the same time 
ruin that delicate purity of hers which had won his homage, and 
helped him in some degree to vanquish his lower nature. And it was 
out of her true love for him that Mary acquiesced in their final 
parting.’ It was just when the obstacle to their union was removed 


that both of them realised the unfitness of each to make the other | 


happy in wedlock. 
I have left myself no space to dwell on the subsidiary characters 


and general construction of the story. Madame Jacobini is a vivid . 


-and charmida creation. Lancelot Crookenden is also a very life-like 
specimen of a pure and manly English youth, and makes an admirable 
foil to Colthurst’s aggressively brilliant but coarser and more sensual 


nature. Lucas Malet possesses also the faculty of bringing a scene ` 


vividly before us by a few strokes of that rare “art which conceals 
art,” as in her description of the party at Mrs. Crookenden’s. And what 
a delicate bit of observation is the following. ‘Lancelot is deeply in 
love with Mary Crookenden, who is at this time engaged to another. 
While he is kneeling i in the act of putting on her golosh— 


“Mary nearly lost her balance, standing crane-like on one leg ; ; stretched 
out her hand to save herself ; found it light on the nearest object capable of 
affording support—the top of Lancelot’s round, black head. Men, even the 
better bred among them, in their relation to women, are divisible into two 
dlasses—those who take advantage of such small accidents, slips, misadven- 
tures, and those who do not. Lancelot Crookenden belonged to the latter 
class. For just long enough for the girl to recover her footing the black 
head remained still, a as a rock, under her hand. = Then the young man 
sprang up.” 


How far Colthurst’s views on art are also the authors can only be 
a matter of conjecture to the readers of her book. Lucas Malet, I 
am told, is herself no mean artist, and it may be presumptuous in 
one who is no artist to criticise her hero’s reasons in the following 

passage for discrediting the antique as “ the basis of instruction” 


“That is getting hold of quite the wrong end of the stick. Work towards 
perfection if you like—if you can—if perfection exists. But to begin with 
it, and work back from it, is a self-evident mistake, contrary to all known 
laws of development, By setting your students down opposite to those 
faultless,marble impossibilities you create a false standard in their minds. 
Nature does not come up to that standard; consequently, when is show, 
them Nature, they déspise her. Le mieux est lennemi du Den 


na 
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~ But how is the better the enemy of the good? Not by discrediting 
the good, but by engendering desire for the better. He will never 
be a‘great artist who does not aim at “the better ”—-who has not a , 
vision of unrealised beauty before him, an ideal after which he strives, 
ever luring him forward, but never actually touched—‘ the gleam, 
the light that never was on sea or land.” The artist, be he poet or 
painter, is not a mere copyist of Nature; he is her interpreter, her 
prophet, giving articulate expression to her dumb spirit. Herein lies 
the value of the antique to the student of art. The great artists of 
Greece were realists and idealists in one. They were scrupulously 
true to Nature; but they idealised her. Sophocles claimed credit for 
depicting men ‘‘as they ought to be”—i.e., he painted humanity not in- 
dividuals. Aristotle,who quotes the boast of Sophocles with approbation, 
praises Polygnotus because he painted men better than they are; and 
in his “ Politics” he forbids the pictures of Pauson to be shown to young 
. children because he painted men “ below the ordinary level cf human 
nature.” Zolais a bad artist, because his delineation of human nature 
is an outrage on humanity at large. The men and women in La Terre 
are satyrs, not human beings. Mr. Symonds quotes a passage from 
Haydon on the Elgin marbles, which strikingly illustrates the fidelity 
to Nature, combined with idealism, which distinguishes Greek art :— 


“ The first thing I fixed my eyes on was the wrist in one of she female ' 
groups, in which were visible, though in a feminine form, the radius and 
ulna. I was astonished, for I had never seen them hinted at in any female 
wrist in the antique. I directed my eyes to the elbow, and saw the outer 
condyle visibly affecting the shape, as in nature. I saw that tke arm was 
in repose, and the soft parts in relaxation. That combination of Nature and 
idea which I had felt was so much wanting for high art was here displayed 
to midday conviction. My heart beat! If I had seen nothing else, I had 
beheld enough to keep me to Nature to the rest of my life. -. . . I felt as 
if a divine truth had blazed inwardly upon my mind, and I knew that they 
{the marbles) would at last rouse the art of Europe from its slumber in th 
darkness.” ‘ 


r 


How Haydon, and Plato still more, would cry out against Colthurst’s 
dictum, that ‘‘ Nature is the good ; it is an impiety, as wel as a stu- 
pidity, to discredit her by filling your students’ minds with dreams of 
a non-existent better.” The Greeks are still our masters in all de- 
partments of artistic excellence, just because they did believe in the 
existence of a better, of which Nature is potentially capable; for 
which, indeed, she may be said to be yearning, and which it is the 
artist’s function to bring forth, How profound is Aristotle’s remark, 
that “ Nature ‘has the will, but not the power, to realise perfection.” 
In relation to her man is deaster quidam, evoking her latent possibili- 
ties, as in his improvement on her‘ unaided efforts in plani and flower 
and animal, or in his creation of music out of the silent air; for 
Nature has no music—only its materials and laws. She-needs man 
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to give voice to her dumb aspirations in the sphere of sound: why. 
should it be a discredit to her to own that she needs him also to sup- 
plement her own efforts to envisage the beautiful in form, and colour, 
‘and proportion ? 

Equally untenable, I venture to think, is Colthurst’s assertion that. 
-not only “poverty, sorrow, decay, death,” but “ disease,” ‘and “sin” 
also, ‘‘are ideally beautiful,’ because. “everything natural is 
beautiful.” But disease and sin are not natural; they are against 
nature. They may be the cause of beauty indirectly and accidentally. 
A pearl is beautiful, and-it is the product of disease. Love is beautiful, 
and it manifests its beauty most where sin abounds, But neither 
the disease which caused the pearl, nor the sin which exercised the 
_ ministry of love, is beautiful. Beauty always gives pleasure: the 
hectic flush of disease does not, because, like a painted cheek, it 
suggests a falsehood—the bloom of health; and oe false is never 
beautiful. Z f 
The style of “The Wages of Sin” is unequal. It is in somė' 
parts far below the author's capacity—a flaw which is probably due 
Į: to hurry in composition. The story too, it seems to me, would have 
' ended more artistically without the “ Epilogue.” What followed the 
death of Colthurst had better have been, left to the imagination. To 
marry Mary Crookenden to her cousin Lancelot after the mutual gran 
rifiuto by the deathbed of Jenny Parris is surely a descent from the ideal 
to the prosaic. It is probably what would have happened in ordinary’ 
life; but it is the prerogative of tragedy to lift ‘humanity above its 
ordinary level—to paint it, as Sophocles said, “as it ought to be, not 
as it actually is.” Nor do I feel reconciled to the career of panto- - 
mime dancer assigned to Dot: by the author’s assurance that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Prist will prove a capable guardian ‘of her morals.” But these 
blemishes, and a few more that might be pointed out, are trifles wher 
compared with the sterling merits of a’ work which, in my humble 
judgment, surpasses in psychological insight any English novel pub- 
lished since the death of George Eliot. But while I insist that “ The 
Wages of Sin” is a book which makes for righteousness, I admit we may 
have too much of the pathology of evil. We may, perhaps, concede to 
Bourget the high moral purpose which he claims for “ Le. Disciple,” 
‘yet deprecate the shocking details and unhealthy atmosphere of that 
‘powerful story. It is possible to give honest praise to.Lucas Malet’s 
last novel, while hoping that she may have no feeble imitators in a style 
of fiction which requires purity of heart and delicate tact to prevent it 
from degenerating, as French fiction has go largely degenerated, into 

a morbid and bastard realism. 
l Marcom MacCoLL. 


THE AMERICAN TRAMP. 


URING the past few months, in commenting on current events, 
the contemporary press has discovered to the public some very 
striking eccentricities of American society. Sometimes with good, and 
sometimes with evil, or at least unfriendly intent, the social surprises, 
in a country not yet old enough to be properly aghast concerning 
them, have been commented upon and generalised about till a popular 
‘writer is heard to wonder whether, after all, and greatest surprise of 
` all, America may not be the last of all countries to accept a true 
democracy. The rapid growth of class distinctions in America during 
the past fifty years, and the natural conservatism of wealth, furnish 
substantial ground for such a query. And the haste to reach wealth 
on the part of those not yet admitted to its aristocracy makes them 
indifferent, even to the point of utter ignorance, to the rapidly increas- 
ing classes which furnish most of the surprises referred to. 

One of the eccentricities in American society is the American 
tramp. Not much is known of his class, for he is peculiarly let alone 
by the student of sociology and the Bureau of Statistics. The news- 

. paper refers to him only in its local columns, and the public regard 
him as asort of jack-in-the-box member of society—an insignificant 
planet in the social orbit, having no calculable value or ‘periodicity. 
Yet on almost any of these summer nights it may be safely stated that, 
with about 59,999 of his co-idlers, he is sleeping in box-cars, railway 
shanties, engine-houses, barns, strawstacks, and on the open prairies 
of the States, with as definite notions of his vocation, or lack of it, as 
the labourers who, morning by morning, pass him by on their way to 
factory, field, and shop.‘ Their life is spent in seeking labour, his in 
avoiding it. For it is the voluntary vagrant that is under considera- 
tion ; of the larger class, the pauper class that wanders perforce and 
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only io find chance to work, much more is known and'written and 
tabulated. But what the public knows, and apparently cares, about 
the tranip, is confined to his encounters with law. He is, however, a 
most interesting fellow, much more so than the enforced vagrant. One 
must live with him to know him; and this the writer has done for 
the period of eight months. What he'learned during this time may, 
perhaps, prove interesting to iS general reader as well as to the 
sociologist. 


L—Wuo THE TRAMP 1s. 


Probebly five-eighths of the tramp class are native Americans. The 
Irishman—native and foreign-born—makes a good second in the list. 
The foreign-born Irishman is not so often found on the road as the one 
born in the States. The German is sometimes a voluntary vagrant, 
but never 4 gregarious one, and cannot be reckoned on as a brother 
in the order. The native Englishman is hardly ever met, but there 
are a few.well-known Anglo-American roadsters. The Frenchman and 
Italian, have never been seen or heard of by the writer. There are a few 
Scandinavians, but very poor ones. Negroés are numerous enough 
as vagrants, but not as tramps. The roving bands of Hungarians 
and Bohemians cannot be considered in Trampdom, because they are 
willing to work. , 

There are a few female tramps—more women than girls. -Boys 
from fourteen to‘twenty-one years of age are a popular addition to 
the fraternity. These youths usually accompany the older men; and 
are compelled to beg for them. What these youngsters get in exchange 
for their services is called protection. This means.that the tramps 
with whom they are travelling will shield them from abuse by others. 
Unfortunately, these boys suffer the worst and most immoral abuse 
from their own protectors, The antecedents of these children are 
usually unknown; they have been brought up in reform schools and 
orphan asyiums, and drift into Trampdom by inclination. Generally 
~ speaking, all tramps have spent some part of their lives in reformatory 
_ institutions. This accounts for the fact ‘that so many of them are, 
fairly well educated. Almost every tramp can read and write. 

In the- Western States, there is a class of rovers called Blanket ` 
Tramps—fellows who travel between Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco. They are called Blanket Tramps, because they invariably 
carry -blankets with them, sleeping where night overtakes them. 
Properly, these men do not come under our class, for they will work at 
certain times. They make it their practice to be in California during 
the fruit picking season, and by doing even this they shut themselves 
out of the brotherhood. 

There are also young fellows, between eighteen and twenty-three 
years of age (usually the rougher elements of towns), who have heard 
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fancy stories of tramping and conceive themselves as born travellers} 
They go on the road in spring with great hopes; but usually are back 
at their homes before autumn. All this is foreign to the genuine 
roadster, for unless reformed, he remains a tramp until he dies. 
Still, voluntary vagrancy is sometimes recruited from these prospecting 
youths, for some will prove tenacious. 

Asa rule, a man becomes a tramp through drink, Of course a 
lazy disposition is also answerable for many a young fellow’s propensity 
in this direction. One-tenth of the fraternity may be termed dis- 
couraged criminals, men who have tried their hand at crime, but 
found they lacked criminal wit. These have become tramps, because 
a roving life comes the nearest to their desires and expectations. It 
is this class which is the most successful. A genuine tramp will 
never work, except when compelled. to in prisons. He jealously 
guards the organisation from the intrusion of “ half-way beggars,” 
who might work at apinch. His life, however, is such a turmoil and 
strife, that it can well be called a more laborious one than the day 
labourer’s. To describe it, it is necessary to tell— 


i Tl.—Wuat He Doers, 


A tramp’s conduct depends somewhat upon his nationality. The 
German tramp, who, as I have before said, is never inclined to 
herding with the promiscuous crowd, but holds on strenuously to his 
individuality and, as far as circumstances will admit, his Gemiithlich-_ 
keit; the Irish tramp, with his exactly opposite tendencies’ his jovial 
companionship, and his ready reference to the Catholic priest in all 
cases of difficulty; the native American, enterprising in so far as 
Trampdom allows enterprise, ingenious in getting out of a scrape and 
triumphing over emergencies—around these three types may be drawn 
certain definite division lines, within which conduct and habits vary in, 
the proportion in which national character prevails. ` But not to go 
into minute details of this kind, a general outline includes them all, 

‘and certain action is common to all. For instance, and despite 
nationality, a tramp vernacular is their common property and “ Open 
Sesame.” In reality, this peculiar lingo is mutilated English, but so 
fantastically applied that one not initiated would find it very difficult 
to understand. 

The tramp’s name for himself and his fellows is | Hobo, plural 
Hoboes. Bread is called ‘‘ punk;” the Catholic priest is nicknamed 

`“ The Galway ” ; policemen and other officers of the law are known as 
“screws”; begging is called ‘‘ battering for chewing;” railway 

‘brakemen, “‘ brakies;” poorhouses, “ pogies;” prisons, “ pens;” 
liquor drinking, “ rushing the growler;” insanity, “ bug-honse,” dsc. &c. 
This slang is a very popular feature of Trampdom, and is generously 
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used by all adepts, while it is a youthful rover’s great ambition to 
- excel in it. 

Peculiar and significant names are also very popular, A fellow 
who is slender, and hails from some well-known community, as for 
instance Chicago, is known as “Chicago Slim.” ‘Had the same 
person been stout and from Denver, he would have been “ Denver 
Fatty.” Names are usually given or assumed on account of some 
physical peculiarity. Scores of tramps have such names as these: 
“ Lengthy Tom,” “St. “Louis Shorty," “ Tatooed- Bill,” “ Red-haired 
Jack,” &e, &e. 

Boys are also allowed noms de Tramp; but these must be Gu 
with the word “ kid,” signifying youth. Women, once in a while, 
take unto themselves suggestive names, but it is rare to see a well- 
christened female. The fair sex makes a poor shift of tramping, 
especially when travelling on the railroads is so popular as at present. 
It is well nigh impossible for a woman to undergo the same hardships 

on a train as a man can. 

In the States, almost all proficient roadsters “ beat their way ” 
on the railways. ‘This is done by different methods. The one most 
popular is riding on freight trains, because these so often carry empty 
cars, which are comparatively easy to board and occupy unmolested. 
‘On the other hand, when a fellow is very desirous of making a 
quick journey he will risk the top of a passenger train at night. 
ae? once in a while, he will eyen venture his safety on' the trucks of 

“express.” This truck-riding is a difficult feat to perform, and: 
one almost impossible fora woman’s endurance. As the reader pro- , 
bably knows, the trucks ofa car are, generally speaking, the ‘frame- 
work around the wheels. In this framework, especially under Pullman 
«cars, skilful riders can very easily make a journey of a hundred miles 
undetected. But, under any circumstances, it is a dangerous 
way to travel, and many a tramp loses his life in attempting it. 
Another dangerous procedure is “riding the buffers.” This means 
riding between the cars of a freight train, by standing on the buffers 
of each car. To do this, a fellow must also hang on very tightly to 
the rungs of the ladder of either car. The most pleasant travelling 
experience is sitting on the top of a freight train of a summer night— 
the joy of a tramp’s existence, 

The English reader, accustomed to the European railway laws, will 
probably wonder-that a tramp is allowed such privileges in America. 
His surprise will be greater when he learns that the brakemen of the 
freight trains at least very often help a tramp on his travels. The 
reason of this is that in many instances freight-train brakemen and 
even .conductors have been tramps themselves. And it is only 
natural that they should be willing to help their old comrades. 
Even when the brakemen are not particularly in sympathy with 
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these fellows, they will very often let them travel a good distance for a 
sixpence, (A caseis well known to the writer, when one of them made 
the entire distance, and on the most unfriendly railroads, between 
New York City and San Francisco for the sum of five shillings.) 
The railway companies are unable to hinder this free use of: their 
property, for their employés are usually not a match for the tramps, 
who have more than once made away with brakemen interfering with 
their travels. The Southern railways are perhaps the most hostile to 
these “ dead beats.” In that part of the country no great number 
of brakemen have been on the-road; besides, in the South, the 
negroes are allowed positions as freight brakemen, and when they are 
in power, one can expect the colour line to be sharply drawn and 
tightly held. It is in the Western and Middle States that the tramp 
makes the most use of railways. In New England this is becoming 
less prevalent as begging is growing less profitable there. 

The tramp also finds it convenient to use the highways, but this 
isnot common as in England, for it is on the railroads that Trampdom 
thrives as an institution. In consequence, robberies committed upon 
railway property are almost invariably laid at the door of the tramp. 
Often these charges are correct, but it is also true that employés 
commit thefts upon freight cars with the expectation that the roving 
trespasser will receive the punishment. Too often it is the beggar 
who suffers for crimes perpetrated by others. A roadster is well 

„aware of the precarious tenure of his “ railway rights,” and is anxious 
to molest railway property as little as possible. 

In connection with his railway life, the tramp carries on a system 
‘of registration and communication, both interesting and suggestive. 
A fellow stops at a certain place on his journey and writes 
(registers) his name, the date, where he came from, and whither 
_bound, upon the nearest railway watering-tank or shanty. Those 
who follow do the same, and thus a system is established of all 
importance to the fraternity—the tank becomes the tramp’s post 
office and bureau of information. An example to illustrate. š 

By begging or stealing a fellow has accumulated enough money to 
make himself and a few others thoroughly drunk. But just at the 
time he has acquired this gold, he is separated from those particular 
cronies with whom he would like to share it. Under such circum- 
stances, what does he do? He goes to the nearest large tramp 
register in his vicinity (although it may be fifty miles away) and 
looks for the names' of some of his acquaintances. He carefully scans 
the list to discover the latest dates, and if he finds that his friends 
have left the town the day before, bound South, he can tell almost 
exactly where they are, so well does he know the ease or the diff- 
culty in beating one’s way on that particular road. Depend upon it 
he will find his men, and when they meet, they will congregate near 
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soms brewery and drink beer until the little hoard has been gathered 
in by tne brewer. When the money is gone there will very likely bé - 
trouble, for a row generally follows a drinking bout. 

As communication is the strongest point in Trampdom, another 
illustration may not be out of place. Let it be supposed that a tramp 
_and his ‘‘ kid” are begging in a town. Just as the-older beggar is 
on his way through some back-yard to a back-door, a policeman 
discovers him. Jf this eye of the law is given to winking he will 
simply order the fellow out of town. Naturally he leaves, but he first 
registers near some railway “directory” just where he has gone. 
This ‘is for the benefit of the boy, who eventually brings up at the 
railroad also. He finds the news, and before many hours are passed 
the two have met in another town. The amount of statistics which 
tramps collect by means of registration and by intercourse is astound~- 
ing. A tramp knows almost as well as any sheriff what comrades are 
in gaols, or what unfortunate fellow has gone to the poorhouse on 
account of sickness, or to the asylum through lunacy. He can tell- 
whether a certain railroad is good for his purposes, although he may 
never have seen a rod of its track, and judges correctly of the availability 
of towns thousands of miles out of his beat. Newspapers picked up 
in odd places also add to his stock of worldly wisdom. It was 
particulerly amusing, just after the catastrophe at Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, to notice with what anxiety and interest the tramps kept 
themselves conversant with’ life at that place. In the rebuilding of 
the devastated town there was a great demand for labour, and fancy 
prices were offered to workmen. It was this advance in wages which 
80 pleased the roadsters, not because they desired to work, but 
because they well knew that they could much more easily beg and 
steal money when wages were extraordinarily high. They flocked. to 
Johnstown from far and near, until the authorities, seeing the riff- . 
raff addition to the population, stopped the immigration by the 

application of martial law. 

Government works are also great boons to the fraternity. As 
soon as a public job is commenced, the tramps will be on the ground 
almost as soon as the workmen, and for the same reason as in the ' 
Johnstown case—high prices for labour and consequently fair chances 
for begging. Voluntary vagrants very often confine themselves to a 
circuit and beg only within its limits. The pecple of this district 
will feed a fellow periodically just as they would throw pennies to 
the organ-grinder making his weekly or fortnightly rourids. Tramps 
seldom expect money.from houses; this is asked for in the streets of 
cities and large towns. To succeed they often follow the example of 
other beggars, and injure their bodies to excite sympathy-making a 
large sore on the leg or arm by a blister is the favourite deception. 
Clothes are best obtained in what ‘are termed “ college towns,” and 
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are as often stolen from clothes-lines as begged. Some tramps get 
all their apparel in this way. 

Public institutions are also very popular with beggars. Insano 
asylums, penitentiaries and State schools are appealed to for alms. 
Asylums will seldom give anything but food, while prisons are good 
for nothing but clothes. Catholic institutions are proverbial for their 
unstinted generosity, and priests usually favour a elay professing 
Catholicism. 

The man who comes nighest criminal success is called among tramps 
“The Fawny Man.” This man’s business is to sell bogus jewellery. 
For instance, he buys a dozen of gilded rings for one dollar and will 
usually sell them for ten. As a rule, this fellow will so word his 
offers that the law cannot touch him. In a jovial, way he tells the 
intending buyer that the rings are worth comparatively nothing, and 
the “ green one” usually takes the bait and considers them worth a 
_ great deal. If the tramp can combine this business: with petty 

stealing and begging he does very well. 

Many make a good living at tatooing. They stop for a short time 
in some town near the railway track, and the rough element of the 
place soon learns of their presence. Almost invariably these “ town 
follows ” are anxious to be tatooed, and tramps have on many occa- 
sions (especially Sundays) made their ten dollars a day. Those who 
tatoo are either ex-sailors, or men who have spent some part of their 
lives in prisons, Abuses of women and criminal assaults, of which 
so much is said, are hardly ever committed by these vagrants. It is 
the uninitiated vagrant who offends the law on these lines. 

Often professional criminals assume the garb of vagrants to shield 
their cognizances. This has been proved more than once, and was 
especially illustrated in the case of the well-known criminal, “ Blinkey 
Morgan,” who suffered the death penalty a few years ago. The evi- 
dence in his trial often centred in railway cars, and sometimes amongst 
tramps. However, it cannot be pleaded for the tramp that he is free 
from criminal practices, for American law makes voluntary vagrancy 
a crime, and a man by being a tramp creates a primd facie case 
against himself. It is only necessary to note further how he comes 
in contact with law. 


. IHL.. WHEAT Is DONE WITH THE TRAMP, ' 


The punishment at present for voluntary vagrancy and mendicity 
is entirely inadequate. It is only when a fellow has committed some 
grave offence—such as resisting an officer or robbery—that he receives 
any just correction, The usual imprisonments vary from ten to 
ninety days in county gaols. What are these gaols? Certainly not 
the most miserable of places, for in October and November it is the 
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most comfortable thing that can happen to a tramp to be housed in. 
one for the winter. Very often there is no work to be done, and in 
many gaols a prisoner is only locked in his cell at, night; during the 
day he roams at will in the large and common hali. When this free-. 
dom is permitted, and his threo meals and tobacco are furnished him, 

he will desire nothing better. Of course gaol discipline differs in 
. different States. In large cities prisoners are compelled to work, but 
a tramp makes it his business to keep away from such institutions, 
and seldom will he get into them unless caught when intoxicated. 

In fact, he always looks out for the “ easiest prisons ” when hunting 
for a winter’s nest, and he usially finds them if he is at all clever. 

Sometimes vagrants commit petty crimes which bring them to the 
workhouses. (Workhouses are in reality prisons, and must not be 
confounded with the English institutions of the same name.) When a 
fellow gets in here he does some hard work, probably as much as in a 
penitentiary. But it must be remembered that for every man who 
goes to this place twenty go to the gaols, so that it is not the work- 
house which deals extensively with Trampdom. Almost every good- 
sized town in the United States has what is called a station-house. 
Here a tramp can always get a night’s lodging for nothing. 

Besides these places, almost every county has a poor farm. 
Tramps can very often find here not only lodgings but sometimes 
supper and breakfast. This is given without any demand for work as 
payment. All these arrangements are really only aids to vagrancy, 
for they have, a tendency to keep it floating, tiding it over the placgs 
where beggary finds its low-water mark. 

. Laxity in the enforcement of law is another pernicious feature in 
the treatment of vagrancy. Policemen, and even justices, very often 
simply order the tramps out of a town, from which naturally they wander 
to another. For instance six tramps were washing their faces onemorning > 
on the outskirts of a good-sized town in Iowa. Two constables appeared 
on the scene, and told the fellows that they must go with them to the 
gaol. The men made no resistance, and were soon comfortably seated 
before a good breakfast. Not long after their meal was finished they 
were taken before the squire and charged truly with vagrancy. The 
squire told them to leave town inside of two hours, and they left.. 
The tramps got out of this affair a good meal, the sheriff a dollar 
for each tramp, the two constables fifty cents a piece for each arrested, 
and the squire a dollar a piece. Who paid the bill? , The taxpayer. 
And this is not a solitary instance by any means. Because of this 
anemic state of government, and also because justice is so often 
defeated, the people frequently take the tramp question into their 
own hands. There are many places where a tramp dare not show 
his face. If he should do so he would run the risk of losing his 
- life. The tramps call these muscular attentions to their cases 
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“ timber lessons,” because in the towns hostile to Trampdom the people 
drive the beggars away with clubs, stout sticks, &c. In many 
instances men have had to go to hospitals after these encounters. 

There is law enough to take the place of this rowdyism if it were 
enforced, and nothing but the enforcement of it will cure voluntary 
“ tramping.” ; 

As yet the number of tramps is nob so large as to affect seriously 
the labour market if they were forced into that class which seeks 
-work. There are hardly over sixty thousand tramps. Of course this 
cannot be substantiated by any scientific data, but it is not far from 
correct. But even this is appalling enough to demand earnest study, 
and practical measures of relief. So far Americans have simply petted 
and fattened the tramps. They have tried the improved lodging- 
house system in cities, and many other superficial methods. Just 
now, in one of the largest cities, Chicago, they are trying the “ ticket 
system ”—distributing labour tickets amongst citizens, who are to give 
them to all seeking aid. . 

These tickets are good for a meal at the labour shelter, after the 
applicant has earned it. This has been tried in England and failed 
signally. It will doubtless prove ineffective in Chicago. Wherever 
law has been strictly applied it has secured its ends. In the South, 
for instdnce, tramps know scores of towns in which they cannot beg 
a living, and in the Hast law has also achieved much success. When 
it is thoroughly and universally enforced, Trampdom as an organisa- 
tion will be annihilated. 

An idle, homeless class, though numbering only a thousand in the 
million of population, is a rotting sore on the body politic. It drains 
the system dangerously in that it does it insensibly, and outward 
applications have no remedial effect upon it. It exists because of bad ` 
order within, and there must the cure begin. 

JOSIAH FLYNT. 


SOULS AND FACES. 


A DIALOGUE. 


“TINHIS is the only carriage in which there is room, madam.” | 
« Very well, this will do. Be quick, Aline, or you will be 
left behind,” and slipping a shilling into the hand of the guard, and 
at the same time hastening her maid, Jaden, with rug. and dressing- , 
case, to seek another part of the train, a tall, graceful woman stepped 
into a London and North-Western Railway carriage, and prepared 
to settle herself comfortably in the corner next the window. She 
leaned her chin on her hand, and was soon gazing at the fleeting 
visions of country through which she was swiftly passing. She 
thought at first the guard had secured her an empty compartment, 
but at -second glance, in the course of her reverie, she became 
conscious of another occupant—a man at the farther end of the 
seat opposite to her own. -She had a momentary sense of half-recog- 
nition with the impression that she received of his ‘fair paleness, ang 
length of limb cramped and ‘ont of proportion in his present sur- 
roundings; but vague impressions and half-recognitions are not 
reliable sources of information, and Violet Hutchinson became once 
more entirely wrapt in her own thoughts and reflections, the nature 
` of which, perhaps, would hardly have been guessed by that large 
class of persons amongst whom plain dressing and high thinking are 
indissolubly associated ; for her appearance was full of what the world 
calls distinction, and she presented the impression to the superficial 
observer of a delicate harmony of faint and fashionable colours. 
By-and-by, however, she was ‘conscious of a voice addressing her, 
which had in it a certain note of diffidence, and which reminded her of 
a former meeting in a certain country-house, the name of which was 
lost in the noise of the train ; but the fact of the meeting and the name 
of the speaker at once returned to hermind. After the formalities of 
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recalling himself to her memory and the conventional city of her 
recognition were over, 

“Tf I had not happened to have met you once before,” he said, 
ï I might have sat opposite to you for ever, and never have 
ventured to address you. How absurd that such a situation should 
ever -be necessary ! ” 

“ I don’t think that TE the situation PE be absurd at all,” she 
said, a trifle drily. “People are like books : here and there may be one > 
you would like to open and read; but in the case of the majority, 
nothing would induce you to do so.” 

He seemed to consider the proposition. His expression was 
grave and reflective. In spite of his height and his broad shoulders, 
the face of this man—-Hugh Vivian by name—was more remarkable 
for its refinement than its strength or originality. 

“ But generally, I think,” she went on, “the outside of both 
books and people give me thoughts and suggest others to me that 
I find more interesting than any facts they might tell me them- 
selves. - I like weaving my own story—the real one might be so 
different.” 

“Supposing your instinct told you the truth,” he replied, “and 
you were obliged suddenly to speak to a person about whom you 
had formed your own conclusions, would you know what to say? 
You could not brutally and openly show the man or woman that 
you had pierced to the inmost thought of either him or her ?” 

“No, but if you really have done so, the most ordinary phrase 
that conventionality obliges you to use will yet strike the right note 
and bring back the answering ring of truth.” 

“Then you do really believe a man’s character and temperament 
are written down in his outward appearance, and that you can read 
it?” é 

“Yes,” she said, “I believe men, even more than women, reveal 
in their faces much that it would never occur to them to express in 
words; for if they do speak, it is their own impression ‘of themselves, 
or the one they would like you to have of them, that they try to 
convey; and this may tend to destroy the impression you already 
have of them and which really is the. only one you care about 
elaborating. The stories their faces tell me are the true stories, and 
, the ones I care most to read, for they speak, not of events, but of 
thoughts and feelings, of the force of will, of the struggles of the 
human spirit to attain its destiny—spite of the ‘ slings and arrows of 
outrageous. fortune.’: Can you not tell,” she said, quietly, banishing 
from her voice the feeling that was on the point of betraying itself by 
a gentle tremor—‘ can you not tell, almost at a glance, the man whose 
ambition still slumbers, who sees vaguely and dreamily the possibility. 
of some day becoming great, who is just sufficiently conscious of his 
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latent powers to make him careless of the day of small things, but who 
is still too dreamy for exact comparisons and still less has attempted 
actually to study ways and means? And the man, alert and bright- 
eyed, who is engaged in practically carzying out his aims, who sees 
and judges of the precise means to his end, who knows exactly to 
which tiresome detail attention will nos go unrewarded—who, while 
he stores his energies, at the same time makes the best possible use - 
of them by making them tun in the widest channels? And of these, 
‘ean you not distinguish, on the one hand, the disappointed but still 
determined man who bides his time—embittered but resolute— 
whose faith in himself, .once having led him to believe he could: 
remove mountains, is now perhaps the only thing left in a ‘despised 
world that still forbids him to despair? And on the other hand, the 
man who, having built his hopes-only unon the strictly possible, is 
satisfied, cheerful, and patient, and, rejoicing in the sense of 
successful effort and deserved good-fortune, is at the same time both 
self- dependent and not ungrateful? Jn young men,” she said, 
“all this is merely interesting, but in old men it is often. Nery. 
pathetic.” 

“But do you not,” he asked, “ find yourself sometimes confronted 
by some fearful crux, in the course of your observations, in the person 
of- somebody you would think it worth while to understand if you 
could, but to whose nature you cannot at first find the clue ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” she replied, ‘‘ I have indeed felt that. For those who 
are always taking in and giving out their spiritual life are com- 
paratively transparent to sympathetic eyes, whether they consciously 
express themselves or not. But there-is also the man who, though’. 
he is intellectual, is without the aspirations which are the wings of 
the intellect, who has no unfulfilled ambitions, who has lived perhaps, 
but has found life valueless, and who drags out his existence— 


‘Forgetting or never regretting its TOSES, 
Its old agitation of myrtles and roses *—~ 


the man to whom there is nothing in the future’ worthy of the past, 
and nothing in the past worthy of the future, who realises how dull 
it is to rust unburnished, but has no particular desire to shine in use, 
He therefore requires something outside himself as a stimulus to action, 
and if he has it, he can do anything —without it, nothing.” 

“ But how are you to recognise this passive and unexpressive. 
temperament f Pn 

“ It is very, very difficult, ” she said, laughing at seeing herself in 
the position of a professor of thought-reading, “ but you’ may know 
it in the uninterested glance, ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,’ dissatisfied, but hoping, expecting, fearing nothing—some- 
thing the look of a boy who ‘goes to school only because it will be 
rather the worse for him if he stops at home.” 
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« That’s a dismal sort of .spirit to raise—let us lay it, again,” said 
Hugh Vivian, with an amused, half-pitying laugh. “I don’t think ` 
he sounds highly attractive.” 

“No, but there is one you men do find’ attractive and who is far 
less so to me—dthe cheery, well-disposed, well-to-do egoist, who has 
lived down every belief and sentiment of his youth, and having ` 
made up his mind that this is the worst of all possible worlds, yet, for 
want of any’ belief in a better, gaily proceeds to get his ‘money’s 
worth’ out of it—a practical materialist who satisfies his appetite 
with the ‘ husks the swine do eat,’ and professes therewith a super- 
ficial contentment—a smiling fatalist who, knowing of sorrow and 
refusing to be touched by it, no longer believes or cares to believe in 
the possibility of making any human being on earth one bit less 
miserable than he is now. The man is quite as difficult to read, 
and, from my point of view, even less responsive than the other, - 
for the stream of his spiritual life lies very deep down in a dark 
narrow channel, and if it has not long ago quite dried up, it has been 
frozen over for many, many years. It would take a miracle almost,” 
she said, with a sigh, “to make it a living stream once more. And 
remember,” she added, her sigh changing into a smile, ‘that is the 
sort of man that you men would always call a really good fellow.” 
Then, after a moment’s pause—“ People,” she went on, “ who are the 
mere crystallisations of habit may be very amusing to watch, if you 
are not near enough to feel ‘the pity of it? But you can only take 
a real interest in those who have souls.” 

“ Our conversation has so far been only about men. Do you find 
they are more interesting as studies of character than women ?” 
asked Hugh Vivian. 

“Only if you take out of the word ‘interesting’ all you put 
into it when you apply it to a woman. Men are only more interest- 
ing in the sense of their being more necessary to the mere business 
of life; as the man who builds the house might be said to be more 
interesting than the one who lives in it.” 

“T see—you look upon woman as an’ artistic creation and upon 
man as a working commodity.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I think I do. A woman pleases as music or 
a poem pleases. She appeals to countless different perceptions at 
once ; and though every one can feel the charm, there is not one man 
in a thousand who is capable of analysing it.” 

“I suppose, as you set a thief to catch a thief, it would take an . 
artist to understand a woman?” 

. “Yes, for a woman has this in common with art, that she embodies 
in humanity the element that is higher than reason. She, ii 
represents inspiration,” : 

“Then,” said Hugh Vivian, “if a woman’s life is, or ought to Bee 
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the result of- inspiration, her róle must be to inspire; and in that 
Shakespeare and Ruskin would agree with you. But how about 
‘women’s rights, and the last ideas of to-day? I fancy those who 
preach the higher evolution of woman would be annoyed with you.” 

“I think not,” she replied. “I greatly sympathise with their 
motive. Fundamentally they are anxious to prove only this—that 
a woman has a right to her own soul: and that is the only right 
I care about.” . 

“ But surely,” he protested, smiling, “no one denies her that, 
always supposing the supply to be’ equal to the demand. And how 
would her claim to such an article be affected by allowing her the 
choice of a profession, for instance ?” 

“In our class of life, conventionality always, and circumstances 
very often, deny it to her,” she replied, answering the first part of his 
question“ and when a profession is a necessity, if there is none 
other open to her, she must, in a professional marriage, pay for her 
body at the price of her soul. I,” she added, “am one of the 
unreasonable people who think that is at far too great an expense. 
It is not worth while, in order to. keep your proper complement of 
limbs, to risk being cast into hell-fire ! ” 

“I see, and accordingly you would enfranchise women, so that in 

_reality and not only in theory their choice would be practically free ? 
And it is, no doubt, true that a woman’s instinct is invariably right 
and her calculation as invariably wrong; and that being the case, ‘ it 
is a dangerous thing to play with souls,’ as Browning tells us. But 
quite apart from your ‘soul’ theory, I bave often, thought, when I 

` have been staying in a country-house full of unmarried daughters, 
what a terrible waste of human beings is there, and how dull and - 
aimless all their lives must be. They must eat their very hearts: out 
with dulness at times, I should think.” 

“Yes. It is very sad when one realises they might have had | 
useful and happy lives, and knows how God’s ‘gifts and talents are 
being wasted. day after day in cases like these. Not that these 7 
modern slaves wish for more freedom or feel the need to enter 
the ‘world of men.” Many of them,” she said, with alittle 

‘laugh, “ would be greatly shocked’ at the mere suggestion of such 

an idea,” 

“ Do you think,” asked Hugh Vivian, abruptly changing the 
subject, ‘‘that women are easier or more difficult to understand 
_ than men?” ` 

“ They arə both easier fai more difficult,” she answered. “Happy 
women, whose outer lives are the true refiection of their inner lives, 
whose objective existence in a material world is the simple yoluntary 
expression of their spiritual existence, and where both run in the 
same clear stream to the same true end—these rare and in a certain 
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sense ideal characters may be read in a woman’s face like an open 
book. Butin the many cases where her nature has been warped 
and turned from its true course, where the inner and the outer 
streams of life no longer run in the same but in ever widely different 
channels, then, indeed, a woman’s face is a thousand times more 
difficult to read than a man’s would be, and in women like these 
a man is sure to read the meaning wrong. A half-perception of 
her present discontent, a half-guess at the existence of some discord 
between her moral and material being, will lead him to conclusions 
curiously wide of the mark, for these are instances where a satisfied 
acquiescence in the ‘ powers that be’ might betoken an easy accept- 
ance, not of a higher but of a lower ideal. And then another 
difficulty in the way is this: though a man has no intention whatever 
of expressing himself in words, he is generally quite unconscious 
that he may betray himself in various other ways; but a woman has 
far more subjective self-consciousness and far quicker insight for 
those facts where insight is the only sight to be depended on, and 
is therefore keenly alive to that particular form of confession which 
being dumb yet speaketh : and she will do all in her power to hide, 
under an appearance of feminine carelessness or frivolity, the higher ' 
aspirations which, impossible as they may have become, are still the 
very breath of her nostrils, the raison d'étre of her existence. Such 
a woman will see with a half-bitter amusement the complete success 
of her disguise in the absolute misapprehension of every living being 
around her, and will feel a secret sense of pride with her scorn of the 
futile opinions of the strangers who confidently call themselves, her - 
friends.” À 

“I did not know women suffered so much for pride’s sake” said 
Hugh Vivian. “I thought that was an essentially masculine 
failing? l ; 

“No. A man lets you know in many ways of his disappointment 
or of the failure of his ambition. A woman’s only confession of 
her -hope is in her success; you will hear nothing of her failure. 
How many a woman has slipt quietly out of life, the secret of it 
buried with her! Never talking of useless aims and lost ideals, 
she dies with them, and death sets on her lips his seal of eternal 
silence.” 

_ “You do, indeed, describe the ‘femme incomprise.’ So she is 
not merely a creation of fiction. No wonder we don’t understand 
her!” 

“ No, and it has often amused me to see how so-called men of the | 
world pride themselves on their knowledge of women. If one could 
only give them a faint suspicion of the ludicrous mistakes they make,’ 
how astonished they would be! I have heard it said you cannot 
read in a book more than you can ‘read into’ it, and perhaps the 
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' game rule applies to women, as it certainly does also to pictures and 
LE 7 i ~ 
music. ; 
“ Well,” he said, “I begin to think man is comparatively a very 
simple sort of animal.” 
“ Women are naturally more simple,” she replied, “if they could . 
only— 
* Seem as free from pride and guile, 
As good, as generous as they are.’ 


n 


But unfortunately they must school their manners and act their 
| parts.” And, after all; you would find it a much duller world than 
you do if those who have found life a dismal failure did not some- 
times bravely wear the colours of success,” . 
“You know,” he said, “ I don’t think men, as a rule, realise that 
women require much sympathetic attention. We look upon them 
from our point of view, either as a luxury or as a necessity, as a 
‘creature’not too bright or good for human nature’s daily. food, or as 
an ornamental accessory to our establishment. But that she has any 
individual wants and requirements of her own beyond the merely 
_inaterial ones really does not occur to us.” 
“If there were no such things as ‘mariages de convenance, ” she 
answered, “ perhaps you would never find oat your mistake; for 
where a woman loves she delights in sacrificing herself, and finds her 
fullest life in dying daily. But in a purely artificial and professional 
arrangement, as most marriages are, her individuality’ remains her 
own. You cannot make two people’ one by Act of Parliament. It 
is a miracle, and can only be performed (as in old days the Greeks 
well knew) by the inspiration of a god. There might be a good deal 
to be said for professional marriage,” she continued, “ as an honour- 
able estate, with important duties and responsibilities attached to it, 
a position of trust or authority ; only, unfortunately, men and women 
are not philosophical abstractions of ‘pure reason,’ but human crea- 
tures full of human affections and human necessities; and one of the 
most obvious of these lies in the fact that ‘man was not made to live 
alone,’ nor woman either. And in that sort of marriage, under the 
polite fiction of companionship, you condemn a woman to perpetual 
solitude. Cut off from the rest of the ‘world, where there was, at any 
rate, the possible dream of finding the real better half of herself, she 
must spend the rest of her life in learning the terrible truth— f 


t Thou hast been, shalt be, art alone.’ ” 


7 


“« You are evidently very much impressed with the idea that most 
men form quite a wrong estimate of woman?” ' 
- “Well,” she said, ‘‘ you must confess—indeed, you have confessed 
already—that some of the most charming men regard her only as, a 
plaything, or perhaps, what is rather better, as a playfellow. The 
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least objectionable way of doing this is when a very ‘manly’ man, 
who spends most of his own life in the roughest and hardest toil, 
and is himself daily brought into contact with the strangest and 
least ennobling kind of experience, looks upon a fair and delicate 
woman with chivalrous admiration, finding in her weakness a 
delightful contrast to his own strength, fondly encouraging even 
her follies, is only amused with her tempers, and treats her, in fact, 
like a privileged spoilt child, who pleases his eye, and amuses his 
leisure moments by the ‘imprévu.? But yet such a man, even if he 
succeeded in making her hug her fetters, could never take a woman 
quite seriously ; nor, without completely altering his point of view, 
could he see in her a being who, both morally and intellectually, is 
equally responsible with himself. But this point of view is infinitely 
preferable to the one where he does not look upon her as a toy, but, 
for his own especial purpose, strives to make of her a tool—the method 
of one of the commonest types of social adventurer-—-a man who has 
never done anything himself, and will never be capable of doing 
anything that will enable him to become either fashionable or famous, 
yet, by assiduous attention to “the ‘right’ woman, gets himself 
some sort of recognition, and gradually becomes a kind of professional 
social busybody, a society matire d'hôtel, whose crowning success, 
of course,- arrives when a woman of, position or fortune seals her 
belief in his own estimate of himself by marryinghim. A kindred 
spirit to this,’ she continued, “is the philanthropic adventurer, 
who, himself penniless, sees in the organisation of charitable associa- 
tions a cheap road to distinction. He looks upon women, with their ` 
ready sympathy, their impulsive generosity, and that divine, vanity 
which is pleased at being made an apparently important factor in 
good works, as he might look upon the natural resources of a new 
country, merely existing for the better exploitation of his own 
schemes; .and he endeavours to utilise them working them 
upon. committees, concerts, and bazaars, much as a successful show- 
man might work his marionettes. Then there is also the politician 
who, to gain his private ends, is not ashamed to study a woman’s 
points with a view to canvassing, though it is true there are very many 
men who think that by associating woman with politics at all, they do 
her too much honour; but still, her peculiar talent for the more 
delicate forms of flattery, now that bribery is illegal, is a thing he 
cannot afford to despise.” 
« Well,” said Hugh Vivian, “all you say only proves more clearly 
‘what I said before, though you will hardly regard it in the light of an 
excuse, that we look upon woman from our own point of view, and 
that we really do forget the fact that she has, apart from us, an 
individuality and spiritual life of her own.” 
“Yes, I am afraid that is only too true,” she said. ‘ And yet if 
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you do not realise that, how can you expect to understand her? But 
I acknowledge you give her a wide field in the choice of a career, 
if she cares to make use of it and choose between devoting herself 
to ‘the various interests, the passions, the pocket, or the social 
vanities of men.’ 

“You seem to have ETE a wide E E A did you 
learn it all?” he asked. . 

“I learnt in a school where the teacher sometimes seems harsh and 
unkind, but whose lessons are the only ones we can never forget,” she 
answered. s 

“T see,” he said; ‘‘ you mean the school of experience,” 

“ Yes, I do mean that, but it has these two great fanlts—we can 
never make use of its lessons ourselves, and we can never teach them 
to our children.” ` 

Half an hour later, when, having quitted the train, she was seated 
in the brougham that was taking her off to her destination, she said 
to hersélf, “I am afraid I was at last becoming very uncharitable. 
All the same, I have had a very interesting journsy, and have been 
discussing a quite inexhaustible - subject, with as many theories and 
examples as there are men and women in the world. But I am glad 
the carriage was, àfter all, an empty one, and that my conversation 
and my fellow-traveller have both been quite imaginary; for now I 
need repent of- nothing that I’ have said, or my repentance may pa 
without confession.” 

NORAH GRIBBLE. 


“REMBRANDTS LESSON IN ANATOMY, 


EMBRANDT’S “ Lesson in Anatomy ” at the Hague is a picture 

of world-wide celebrity and of universal interest. Every his- 

torian of the art of painting gives it a leading place in his account 
of the Dutch School; every critic of art refers to it as an example or 
illustration of the highest technical principles and rules ; every tourist 
through Holland must pause and gaze upon it, guide-book in hand, 
to gratify the mere curiosity of sight-seeing, or to attempt to fathom, 
with quickened insight, its deeper motive and meaning. And so 
far as regards the more prominent elements and features in the 
visible technique and presentation of this marvellous work of art, 
there is, and has always been, a general unanimity of opinion. The 
great master of chiaroscuro, the most genial and luminous ideal-realist 
of art, the Shakespeare of painters, has nowhere shown ihe force and 
originality of his genius more clearly and unmistakably than in this 
wonderful production of his twenty-fifth year. Belonging, as it thus 
does, to the first period of his development—to the keen and vigorous 
intellectuality of his young manhood—it is distinctly differentiated from.. 
the richer and fuller outburst and glow of feeling in the more gorgeous 
works of the happy years of his wedded life with the fair Frisian, 
Saskia Uilenburg, as well as from the more meditative and magistral 
representations of human life in his later years, when the storms of 
affliction and adversity had broken over him and left him only the 
consumihate mastery of ‘his art as a last consolation and refuge under 
his irremovable burdens of sorrow and care, One turns again and 
again to the great picture with ever fresh interest, in view of the more 
careful attempts being made in the present day to understand the real 
genius and character of Rembrandt, and to explain his development 
by direct reference to his works :- now that the miserable calumnies of 
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Houbraken, the jealous misrepresentations of his rivals, and the paltry, 
preferences of his contemporaries, have been cleared away by Scheltema, 
Vosmaer, Kolloff, and other enthusiastic students. And every time 
one does so turn to it, itis not only to recognise it anew as a thing of 
beauty ard a joy for ever, but to be drawn closer to the Divine Idea 
which shines through its beauty and gives a deeper sense to its joy. 
Itis this Idea, the inmost motive and meaning of the great picture 
—certainly by far the greatest picture of its kind in the world—that' 
we would speak of here. _ It flashed upon us for the first time as we 
lately looked upon the master-work again, under the anatomical guid- 
. ance necessary for discerning it; and we have sought in vain, among 
Rembrandt’s expounders for any hint of what must have been the 
vital and essential thought which inspired and possessed his soul i in 
bodying forth this immortal form. No great work of art has, indeed, 
been so superficially seen or so externally criticised—not even the so- ' 
called ‘‘ Night-Watch,” with its stupid misnomer and its trivial 
motivations. Here, for example, is all that so careful and discrimi- ' 
nating an observer and admirer as Sir Joshua Reynolds says of it, 
after examining it in the course of his tour through the Netherlands : 
“The Professor Tulpius dissecting a. corpse which lies on the table. 
To avoid making it an object disagreeable to look at, the figure is Just 
cut atthe wrist. There are seven other portraits, coloured like nature 
itself ; -fresh and highly finished. The dead body is perfectly well 
drawn (a little foreshortened), and seems to have been just washed ; 
nothing can be more truly the colour of dead flesh. The legs and foot, 
which are nearest’ the eye, are in shadow ; the principal light, which 
is on the body, is by that means preserved of a compact form ; all these 
figures are dressed in black.” And this (translated) is how Scheltema 
describes if: “The ‘ Lesson in Anatomy,’ with figures of the natural 
size seen down to the knees, represents the celebrated Professor 
Nikolaas Tulp giving a lesson in anatomy to seven pupils on a corpse 
extended before him. The general execution of the work is very 
careful, and the representation isof the greatest truthfulness. At the 
first look thrown on the corpse, one is seized with a shudder and with. 
a feeling of aversion ; but when the attention is thereafter turned to 
the learned Tulp, his eyes sparkling with life and his lips seeming to 
moye, and also to his hearers, who, all penetrated with the importance 
of the explanations, listen with extreme attention to the words of.the 
Professor, one cannot find terms in which to praise the talent of the 
painter who has been able, with so much truthfulness, to show life along- 
side of death.”--Of course there is in these representative descriptions 
a certain amount of artistic truth, and they have largely determined 
the current ideas and phraseology regarding the picture. But they 
are far from correct in detail, and they do not throw the slightest ray 
of light on the real meaning of the “ Lesson in eee The seven: ` 
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figures painted with such vividness and reality along with that of 
Professor Tulp, are not the “ pupils ” to whom the Lesson is addressed, 
but, with the exception of one special friend, his colleagues in the Guild 
of Surgeons at Amsterdam (Jakob Blok, H. Harmansz, A. Slabbraan, 
Jakob de Wit, M. Kalkoen, J. Koolveld and F. van Loenen), all of 
them men of mature age, and some of them evidently older than Tulp. 
They are only present at the Lecture “assisting,” as was the habit of 
the time, on a special occasion, while the pupils are invisible in the 
foreground, and must have formed a considerable class—for the com-" 
position and grouping of the portraits can only be explained by 
supposing that the eyes of Tulp and several of his colleagues are 
. directed towards the students to mark the effect of the demonstration 
upon them, the eyes of one only being fixed with keenest scrutiny 
upon the particular structure dissected out, and those of the special 
friend upon Tulp himself. Nor is it correct to say that “the figure 
is just cut. at the wrist,” for the muscles of the forearm, with the 
division and continuation of their tendons through the palm of the hand, 
and their peculiar insertions at the joints of the fingers, are all most 
carefully and accurately painted. And here, indeed, in this dissected 
part of the body, really lies the central point of the whole picture, 
the key to its deeper meaning, the lesson in thé Lesson, although it 


has been strangely missed or overlooked, even by these distinguished . 


critics, owing to their-want of special anatomical knowledge, or from 
the overmastering sway of Scheltema’s irrational “ shudder ” prevent- 
ing them from discerning it. Like so many, others—for quotation to- 


similar effect would be endless—they have only seen the accessories. ` 


and the setting of the picture, not the picture itself. 

In fact, it seems never to have occurred to any of the numerous: 
writers on this great work of art to put the question: What is the- 
lesson here represented—the particular point in the structure of the 
human body which Professor Tulp has been demonstrating in his 
lecture, and the effect of which is the vital moment in the whole 
representation ? Yet it cannot be disputed that this is a relevant and 
- essential question. The subject has been most carefully prepared in the 
dissected part for the painter. The overlying bloodvessels and nerves 
have been removed to exhibit more clearly the arrangement and con- 
nections of the muscles; the least detail in the anatomical prepara- 
tion is reproduced with the utmost fidelity; and the discovering and 
accentuating light is directly concentrated upon it. And although the 
body is so marvellously painted otherwise that, notwithstanding the 


vulgar type of its features, it could not appear in any way “ disagree- . 


able” to the scientific onlooker, but would rather draw his attention. 

more closely to it as simulating in its very perfection “amiable lovely 

death ” itself, yet not even this and the perfectness of their own por- 

traits besides, could have reconciled the learned and serious surgeons 
VOL, LX, S 
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of Amsterdam to haphazard prosection, or to aimless. disclosure of the 
inner mystery of the organism. Nor was the young artist—still full 


of the pure feeling that he had poured into his “ Simeon in the. 


Temple” of the previous year (1631), and with the ideal elevation of 
his early genins guiding him only to high themes—indifferent, to the 
wonder of Nature in her highest form, or to the perfection of the 
Divine Art which death alone discloses in all its depth and fulness to 
the eye of man. And so we cannot doubt that he had special: pur- 
pose and meaning in painting the particular fact in the structure-of 
ithe human organism upon which is thrown the revealing light that 
guides us to the central interest of the “ Lesson in Anatomy.” 
What, then, is the central interest of the great Lesson? It is, in a 


` 


word, the representation of the Divine Art exhibited in the structure. 


of the human body by the demonstration of a peculiarly striking and 
unexpected instance of it. | The instance lies in the hand, and more 


particularly in the remarkable arrangement of the tendons of the, 


muscles which bend or flex the fingers at their two joints: This flexing 
is effected by the contraction of the two muscles in the forearm, called 
respectively, from their function and relative positions, the Flexor 
sublimis and the Flexor profundus. They are both divided, at the 
| wrist into four tendons, which pass in the same relative positions 
along the palm of the hand, to be ultimately attached by their ex- 
tremities to the second and third bones, or phalanges, of the fingers 


‘respectively. But it is the tendon of the upper muscle (M. sublimis) : 


that is inserted at the first joint, while the tendon ’of the lower muscle 
` (M. sublimis) is, contrary to natural expectation, carried beyond it, to 
he inserted at the further joint. How, then, is the lower tendon carried 
beyond the upper one? This is the wonder of the arrangement, the 


special point of interest. If the underlying tendon were drawn. 


directly aside from below the upper tendon, and, thus diverging from 


its straight course, were carried in any way freely past it, the sym- « 


metry of the finger would be marred, and the actions of the joints 
would interfere with or impede each other. What, then, is the device 


or contrivance by which the actual arrangement is made? As Paley,, 


in his usual mechanical way, says, ‘There is nothing in a silk or 
cotton mill, in the belts or.straps or ropes, by which motion is com- 


municated from one part of the machine to another, that is more arti-- 


ficial, or more evidently so, than this.” The upper tendon is perforated 
. Just before its attachment at the middle joint of the finger, and the 
lower tendon passes straight through this perforation (like a thread 
through the eye of a needle), and then goes freely towards its own 
point of attachment at the furthest joint, where it flexes the tip of the 
finger. A similar arrangement is found in the toes, but there it is 
naturally less conspicuous and loss suitable for artistic representation. 
Now, this flexing of the fingers is immediately subservient to the 
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functions of prehension and touch, to the mastering, practically and in- ' 
tellectually, of the objects and qualities of the external world, to all 
delicate tactual discrimination, to all fine artistic production in repre- 
sentative art by painter’s brush or poet’s pen, and even to the awaking 
and developing of the higher intellectual life. Hence a certain obvious 
truth in the saying of Diderot, that if the arm of man had terminated 
in a hoof instead of a hand, he would still have been wandering in the 
forest, It is the skill embodied in the adaptation of these flexors 
that gives man his mastery over Nature, and enables him, in the 
struggle for existence, to realise the dignity of his humanity. Here, 
then, is art, subtlest organic art, Divine Art; most real, most visible, 
most unmistakable, when brought to light by the anatomist, and most 
` worthy of being reproduced by the highest human art. And it is this 

which Rembrandt has painted; and painted with such clearness and 
mastery in detail, that all who but glance at his work with intelligence 
may at once see how wonderfully, and how divinely, they sre made. It 
is this, and this alone, which gives unity and life to the great picture, 
all the details’of which turn round it—the joyous light of the conscious 
triumph of science in the radiant eyes of Tulp, the affectionate admiration 
of his friend, the spell-bound scrutiny of one colleague, and the renewed 
wonder of the rest, whose looks go out, like the master’s, towards the 
students, as if gladdened by the sympathetic burst of their young 
enthusiasm. The discovery of this marvellous adaptation, to which 
the whole Lecture on the Hand must have led up, and in which it 
culminates, lifts all their thoughts above the gloom and decay of death ; 
and in the illuminating light in which it-lies, the dead body thus 
becomes the mysterious revealer of the Divine Idea, a sacred witness 
to the perfect wisdom and purpose embodied in the universe, a beau- 
tiful vehicle and associate of immortality, . 

Let it not be imagined that this is a mere ingenuity of interpreta- 
tion, an alien idea read into the picture, or even a subordinate factor 
unduly elevated to dominate it as a whole. No one with the most 
elementary anatomical knowledge can glance at the picture under its 
suggestion without immediately recognising and authenticating it. 

` The dissection has been carried only so far as is absolutely necessary 
for the scientific practical demonstration of it, and it is but ignorance 
and blindness to speak of the anatomist as merely “about to dissect 
a corpse,” as the guide-books put it. The professor of anatomy is 
pointedly holding up the body of the Flexor sublimis with his forceps 
—his only anatomical instrument visible—in a moment of pause after 
the last word of his lecture, that the applauding students may clearly 
see and realise its situation and connections. The perforations or 
slits in its tendons, with the perforating tendons of the Flexor pro~ - 
fundus passing through them, and their insertions, are all drawn with 
as minute accuracy and care as the scientific illustrations of them in’ 
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„our own latest text-books of anatomy. We als oo that this 


structural arrangement was perfectly familiar to the anatomists of 
Rembrandt’s time. Veselius, the father of modern anatomy, in his 
great work on the structure of the human body (“ De Humani Corporis 
Fabrica,” Basil, 1555, the chief text-book of the time in Holland, 


_and most probably the folio lying open at the lower right corner of 


the picture) gives a most careful and accurate description of these two 
muscles (“‘ CLIII. De musculis manus digitos moventibus ”), designating’ 
them respectively by reference to this characteristic perforation as the 
“ Musculus perforatus sublimis” and the “M. perforans profundus,” 
and emphatically correcting an error of Galen on the very point. The 
writings of Tulp (such as his “ Observationes Medics,” 1544, Ed. quint: 
Lug. Bat. 1716) also show that he was not only a careful observer 
and an excellent anatomist, but a man of earnest religious thought.’ 
We know, too, that Tulp was Rembrandt’s intimate friend, and that’. 
he ordered the picture, and that the Burgomaster, Jan Six, Tulp’s: 
son-in-law, became afterwards the chief patron and friend of Rem- 
brandt, and the subject of his most perfect etching; and hence it 
can hardly be doubted that the whole conception and details of the’ 
picture were carefully-discussed and’ arranged between them, Add’ 
to all this that the painting of anatomical subjects had already been 
introduced into Holland by Pieterson and others, that this scientific 
tendency was becoming a fashion, and that Rembrandt himself after- 
wards painted another anatomical picture (the Deyman Lesson, with’ 
the brain, the seat of the intellect, as its special subject), and there ' 
is no room left for doubt that the great Lesson ‘is essentially a Lesson 
in Anatomy, as it professes to be, and not a mere subsidiary adjunct’ 
to a group of portraits. ` This impression is only confirmed by study- 
ing the remarkable collection of anatomical paintings in the splendid 


‘new Museum at Amsterdam, which includes, along with the Deyman 


Lesson referred to, examples by Pieterson, Pool, De Kreutzer, Troost, 
Quinckhard, Backer, and J. van Neck, all of which have a distinct and 


_ Specific anatomical motive; but over ‘all of them the Tulp Lesson 


rises peerless and supreme, both in the depth of its conception arid! 
the perfectness of its execution. : eee 

‘What this marvellous picture- then presents to us is the. artistic 
glorification of Science in the light of the Divine Idea of Life, and 


` more particularly of that Idea, as embodied at its highest’ in the 


natural art-work of the human organism. It represents Modern 
Thought i in its proper activity, and in all its freedom, sociality and 
joy, as the explorer of the world of Nature, and the discoverer of the 
Divine Art embodied in it, and as the light and power of a new and 
higher world. In it Science, Theology, and Art meet, and are 
harmonised in absolute unity. . The most hidden and wonderful pro- 
cesses of Nature are here exhibited as ministering, in the structure 
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of the body, to the life and TEE of Humanity ; and as Art 
catches the evanescent wonder of the mortal organism before it 
dissolves again into formless: dust, it is reflected and embodied for all 
‘time and for all eyes in a permanent form of beauty. Scienze, con-, 
.secrated by its divination of the Divine Idea, points to design, and 
` illustrates the Teleological Argument; while Art takes up the argu- 
ment, not in the discursive abstract forms of the physico-theologian, 
but in the essential unity of the spiritual idea, and transforms it 
into a living intellectual intuition that rises to the ideal insight of 
Plato, and even overcomes, by the reality of its objective presentation, 
the hesitancy, negativity, and uncertainty of thinkers like Bacon, 
Spinoza, and Kant. The organised reason in Nature and the organis- 
ing reason in the human mind, are reconciled in the new knowledge of 
their essential unity; and the spiritual life of Humanity is again 
seen to be founded upon the infinite and eternal Reason, which the 
struggle for existence and the progress of science only bring into 
clearer relief. In the certainty of this knowledge and the deepened 
sense of its responsibility, even in view of man’s natural frailty and 
the horror of death, the faces of its thoughtful bearers glow with a 
quickened and cheerful beneficence; and in its reflected light the 
ardent souls of the younger gaca appropriating the new 
scientific consciousness and securing its continuity, are kindled into 
fresh erithusiasm and energy for the purpose and duty of life. If 
Rembrandt had painted nothing but this “ Lesson in Anatomy” with 
its concrete exhibition of the subserviency of the finite of Nature 
to the infinity of mind and the spiritual victory of Humanity over 
death, he -would still have been.the great artist who passed beyond 
the visionary ideals of the past and pointed towards the more rational 
and organic life of the future, After all that has been said of 
Michelangelo and Raffaelle, of Titian and Correggio and Tintorétto, 
of Rubens and Lastman and Ferdinand Bol, in relation to him, it is 
still true of Rembrandt, as only also of Shakespeare among the 
modern men of genius, that in all the essentials of his Art he had 
mo master and has had no successor. 
o W. Hastie. 
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N these days theology is not popular. Even the clergy find it 
well to conceal rather than to parade their proficiency in the 
branch of learning of which they are supposed to be professors, To 
preach theology is very soon to preach to empty pews. Yet in past 
ages this study has excited the keenest popular interest. What has 
occasioned the changé? Is it that the development of theology as a 
living science has been arrested; and that the language in which it is 
-taught has become classical—but dead? For in spite of the boasted 
test of orthodoxy, quod semper quod ubique quod ab omnibus, theology 
in former ages has developed, or at least has changed, Theology may 
be said to be religious truth presented in philosophic form. But ir 
what philosophic form? Or rather, in the form of what philosophy ? 
Living theologies have been clothed in the-language and permeated 
. with the spirit of living philosophies. The. philosophy of a past age 
will not serve as a vehicle for the theology of this. If the theology 
preached and taught to-day be preached and taught in terms of the 
philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it may be 
orthodox, but it cannot be popular. The possibility of a revival of 
` lay interest in theology has been demonstrated quite lately. Professor 
Drummond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual World” excited much 
hostile criticism, but it was read not only by ministers of religion, but 
also by’ the multitude. The reason is obvious. Whatever may be 
thought of the author’s conclusions, his language is that of the current 
philosophy. He brings theology forth from the tomb of dead con- 
troversies, and divests it of the shroud of obsolete definition. The 
reanimated form may not be vigorous; but at least it is reanimated, 
and it breathes the atmosphere of modern thought. 
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It is sometimes asserted—and the assertion marks tke hatred and 
contempt into which theology has fallen—that the Bible contains no 
theology. But this is surely wide of the fact. The Gospels, indeed, 
contain the statement of religious.truth rather than reasoning con- 
cerning ‘it. But the Epistles of St. Paul are theological treatises. 
They consist largely of abstract argument ; they formulate with more 
or less distinctness a system of divine metaphysics. ‘St. Paul was, 
f indeed, the chief formulator of Christian doctrine; and it is a part of 


the object of the present article to show that, like all other popular , 


theologians, he clothed his conceptions of religion in the. longnage of 
contemporary philosophy. 

St. Paul became the formulator. of Christian doctrine beonak he 
was the interpreter of -the Gospel to the Gentile nations. The con- 
version of the Hebrews involved the task of harmonising the super- 
structure of Christianity with the ancient foundations of Mosaic Law. 
But in the case of the Gentiles the foundations were lacking, and it 
was necessary to enunciate a complete theory of natural and revealed 
religious truth. Without St. Paul, or some one like him imbued with 


Gentile culture, the Christian religion could hardly have extended - 


itself beyond Palestine. He afforded a marked contrast to his colleagues 
in the Apostolate in many respects, but most of all in this, that he was 
a Roman citizen.' In- his time thé citizenship of ame was much 
more than a mere social distinction. It was accompanied by incidents 
which affected every, relation of life. In the routine of business, in 
the making of contracts, in the payment of taxes, in the commonest 
details of domestic management, in the whole field of litigation, in 
testamentary dispositions and the succession to inheritances, the Roman 
citizen was confronted with technical distinctions between his position 
and that of: the Roman subject who had not received the franchise. 
It was impossible for: a` man’s citizenship to remain an’ unnoticed 
element in his daily life. At that period there existed no professional 
class corresponding to the modern solicitor, for the jurisconsults were 
rather professors of law than lawyers. To the private citizen a know- 
ledge of the law was more than an advantage; ; it was a necessity. . 

The Roman people had an innate genius for law. The science of 
jurisprudence was the only intellectual pursuit in which they discovered 
the highest order of excellence. With her fine faculty for assimila- 
ting her conquests to herself, Rome spread her passion for the study 
‘of law wherever she imposed her yoke. The inhabitants of distant 
provinces came to rival the.Italians themselves as masters of their 
national science. At no long period after the death of St. Paul, 
Gaius,-who like himself was a native of Asia Minor, became the 
greatest jurist of the age. 

From an intricate mass of technicality there was aroo a 
philosophy which soon modified, and which was destined to transform, 
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the system in which it originated. Already in the reign of 
` Augustus a school of lawyers had arisen whose genius and enlighten- 
ment gave no uncertain promise.of that meridian brilliance of juris- 
prudénce which illuminated the epoch of the Antonines. The 

Augustan age of literature gave birth to the Augustan age of law. » 
~ .' Judea, although conquered by Rome, was never Romanised. It 
was occupied by Roman soldiery and governed by Roman officials ; 
but it was never colonised.by Roman citizens or subjected to Roman 


law. It was otherwise generally throughout the Roman world; and“ 


it is not until we call to mind how closely the Roman law affected 
the daily life of the great mass of the subjects of the Empire, and 
how deeply the study ‘of Roman jurisprudence imbued, their minds 
and coloured their ideas, that we obtain an adequate sense ofthe 
forcefulness of many of St. Paul’s allusions, or duly appreciate the 
appropriateness of some of his lines of argument to the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, or discern that some of the doctrines of the 
faith have assumed the form in which they have come down to us 
from the accident—if in such a connection we may speak i 
accidents—of the. Apostle’s status and education. 

Of all distinctively Pauline phraseology, perhaps the cise 
which enshrines the most important truths, and which has become 
most thoroughly incorporated in the language at once of theology and 
devotion, is that of Adoption. The word has become so far naturalised 

_ in the vocabulary of religion that we hardly recognise it as a metaphor 
at all. Adoption, as we know it in English life, is a comparatively 
rare social incident. It has no place in our laws, and can scarcely bé 
said to have any definite place in our customs. Amoug the Jews 
adoption was hardly even a social'incident, and in a juridic sense it 
was absolutely unknown. ‘The family records of the chosen people 
were kept with scrupulous care in order that the lineage of ‘the 
Deliverer might~ be identified. Fictitious kinship could manifestly* 
find. no recognition in Hebrew genealogies. Amongst the Romans, 
however, adoption was a familiar social phenamenon, and much more; 
Its initial ceremonies and incidents occupied a large ana anportant 
place in their law, 


` 


By adoption under the Roman law an entire stranger in. blòod v 


became a member of the family into which he was adopted exactly 
as if he had been born into it. He became a member of the family 
in a higher sense than some who had the family blood in their veins, 
than emancipated sons, or descendants through females. He assumed 
the family name, partook in its mystic sacrificial rites, and became, 
not on sufferance or at will, but to all intents and purposes, a member 
of the house of his adopter ; nor could the tie thus formed be broken 
save through the ceremony of emancipation. Adoption was what 
was called in law a capitis deminutio, which so far extinguished the 
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pre-existing personality of the person who underwent it that during 
many centuries it operated as an extinction of his debts.* But the 
most striking illustration of the manner in which the law regarded 
relationship by adoption is to be seen in the fact that it constituted 
as complete a bar to intermarriage as relationship by blood. 

St. Paul is the only one of the sacred writers who makes use of the 


- metaphor of adoption. Nor is it the word only which is peculiar to 


him, but also the idea. This metaphor was his translation into the 
language of Gentile thought of Christ’s great doctrine of the New 
Birth. “ Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God”: this was the most vital, and at the same time the most.diffi- 
cult, teaching of thé Messiah ; this was the doctrine of spiritual initia- 
tion into that spiritual kingdom which Christ came to found. 
St. Paul exchanges the physical, metaphor of regeneration for the 
legal metaphor of adoption. The adopted person became in the eye 
of the law a’ new creature, He was born again into a new family. 
By .the aid of this figure the Gentile convert was enabled to realise in 
a vivid manner the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of the faithful, 
the obliteration of past penalties, the right to the mystic inheritance. 
He was enabled to realise that upon this. spiritual act “old things ` 
‘passed away and all things became new.” St. Panl’s use of the meta- 
phor of adoption has, no doubt, exercised a profound influence upon 
the form of dogma, It is intimately connected with the doctrine of 
Assurance. This doctrine is principally founded upon Rom. viii. 
14—16. In this passage,’as elsewhere, the Third Person in the Trinity 
is represented in the character of a witness. The reference is to the 
legal ceremony of adoption. The common form of adoption was sin- 
gularly dramatic. It consisted of the ancient and venerated ceremonial 
‘conveyance “with the scales and brass,” followed by a fictitious law- 
suit. The proceedings took place in the presence of seven witnesses. 
' The fictitious sale and re-sale, and the final “ vindication ” or claim, 
were accompanied by the utterance of legal formule. Upon the 
words used depended whether the ceremony amounted to the sale of a 
son into slavery or his adoption into a new family. The touch of the 
Jestuca or ceremonial wand might. be accompanied by the formula, 
“I claim this man as my son,” or it might be accompanied by the 
formula, “ I claim this man as my slave.” The form of sale into 
bondage was almost indistinguishable from the form of adoption. It | 


. was the spirit which was different. It was the function of.the wit- 


nesses to testify that the transaction was in truth the adoption of a 
child. The adopter it may be supposed has died: the adopted son 
claims the inheritance ; but. his claim is disputed and his status as 
son is denied. Litigation ensues. *“ After the ceremony with the 


-# This would only apply when the person adopted (or arrogated; as the phrase 
would be in this case) was sui juris. If not sui juris, he’could in strict law have no 
debts. i í 
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scales end brass,” declares the plaintiff, “ the deceased claimed me by 
the name of son. He took me to his home. I called-him father and 
he allowed it, It is true I served him; but it was not the service of 
a slave, but of a child. I sat at his table, where the slaves never sat. 


He told me the inheritance was mine.” But the law requires corrobo~ ' 


rative evidence, -One of the seven witnesses is called. “I was 
present,”-he says, “at the ceremony. It was I who held the scales 
and struck them with the ingot of brass, The transaction was not a 
sale into slavery. It was an adoption. - I heard the words of the 
vindication, and I say this person was claimed by the deceased not as 
a slave, but as a son.’ 

“ Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; but ye have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father. The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
. God ; and if children, then heirs.” so 

This text is sometimes quoted as though the witness of the Divine 
Spirit: were addressed to the human spirit. A glance at the origina? 

Greek is sufficient to show that what is referred to is a coincidence of 
.testimony, the joint witness of the Holy Ghost ahd the soul of the 
believer to the same spiritual fact. : 

St. Paul’s other references to adoption are equally interesting and 
equally incapable of explanation except by reference to the Roman 


a 


‘Law. They are found in passages which abound in legal phraseology, , 


and require. for their elucidation an acquaintance with the incidents 
not only of adoption, but also of heirship and slavery. ' 

` Jn one celebrated passage St. Paul seems to substitute the idea of 
the new birth for that of adoption in stating the basis of the believer's 
*“heirship.” In Titus iii. 5, “ washing of regeneration ” is said to be 
“poured out upon us,” that we “might be made heirs.” This text 
seems to shaw clearly the identity of the spiritual facts described 
under the names, of adoption and regeneration. It is also interesting 
as affording the chief foundation for the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration. It is certain that this doctrine has very early patristic 
authority in its favour. In the Office of Baptism there is one portion 
of great antiquity, which may perhaps owe its form to ‘the belief ‘óf 
early Christianity upon this point. .No one can say with any degree 
of certainty whether the signature with the cross is a genuinely 


primitive practice ; but there is no doubt that it is a very ancient ' 


practice. This symbolic act, accompanied by the words, “ We receive 
this child (cr person) into the congregation of Christ’s flock,” bears a 
striking resemblance to the vindication, or claim, with the festuca in 
the ceremony of adoption. . If it: be true that adoption was the 
rendering into the vernacular of Gentile thought of the doctrine of 
regeneration, and if regeneration was understood to result from,’ or 
at least to be coincident with, baptism, it would not be unnatural 
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that something of the symbolism of secular adoption should be im- 
ported into the first liturgical services into which the a rite of 
immersion or aspersion was expanded. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that there is another 
portion of the Office of Baptism which' bears clearly discernible traces 
of the influence of Roman jurisprudence. That part of the Baptismal 
Service which assumes the form of a covenant, seems certainly to 
-have been framed upon the pattern of the venerable species of Roman 
‚contract known as the Stipulatio. In the English service the part 
referred to consists of four covenantal questions and responses, begin- 
ning with “ Dost thou renounce the devil and all his works?” The 
second question consists of the Creed put in an interrogative form. 
In the most ancient Liturgies each article of the Creed is placed in a 


- separate interrogatory with a separate response. The third question 


and answer taken together constitute the acceptance of baptism in 
'“ this faith.” The fourth question and answer taken together con- 
stitute the vow of obedience to the commandménts of God. Here it 


- is to be observed that the person exacting the several undertakings is 


the person who, so to speak, puts them into shape; he summarises 
them in the form of interrogations. The person undertaking the 
several- obligations expresses his assent in a short answer. In the 
first, second, and fourth answers he does so in the very'word in which 


_ the question is put to him. The engagement, so to speak, is, looked 


upon from the point of view of the promisee, and not from that of 
the promisor. These were the characteristics, as every student of 
Roman Law is aware, of the Stipulatio, an extremely ancient form of 
-contract to which, although made by word of mouth, there attached 
much of the peculiar efficacy which in our law attaches to contracts 


. made by deed. But the derivation of this portion of the Baptismal 


Office does not depend merely upon analogy of form. The formal 
question of the Stipulatio originally might only be put and answered 
by the use of the words, Spondes—Spondeo. Hence the person making, 
the promise was called the sponsor, just as the person exacting it was 
called the stipulator. The word sponsor figures prominently in the 
Office of Baptism of Infants, The name has been taken to imply 
suretyship, and is referred to as bearing that meaning in the “ Post- 
Baptismal” Service (which, however, dates only from the year 1552). 
It is true that the word sponsor was frequently used to signify a surety, 
from the circumstance that the contract of suretyship was often made 
by means of the Stipulatio. But in the Office of Baptism the god- 
parents do not undertake any contract of suretyship. The name 
sponsor was, no doubt, criginally applied from the circumstance that 
the person so designated was the person who in fact made the formal 
sponsiones in response to the successive stipulationes of the baptist. 
The sponsor, in short, was the person who “answered for” the infant 
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in the sense of answering instead of him, and not in the sense of 
answering in his default.. The adult was of course his own sponsor, 
inasmuch as he made his own responses. 

The derivation of the covenantal questions and answers from the 
Roman Stipulatio throws an interesting light upon a passage in the 
first Epistle of St. Peter. In the Greek language, which was spoken 
by a large part of the subjects of the Roman Empire the contract of 
Stipulatio was known by the name cf Eperōtesis or Hperdtema, the 
latter form of the word by one of thos3 transitions of signification so 
common in Greek canie fo mean, also, the promise or undertaking 
made by means of the Stipulatio. Inthe very earliest patristic writ- _ 
ings, the plural Hperdtemata is habitually employed to describe, ‘the: 
promises or vows made in response to the questions of the Baptismal 
Service. These Hperdtemata comprised, as has been seen, the declara- 
tions of assent to the various articles of the Creed. Indeed, itis from 
the early Offices of Baptism that what is traditionally known as the - 
Apostles’ Creed has been compiled—that is to say, we find it in no 
earlier documents, ‘and in no earlier Zorin. The passag in 1 Peter 
iii. 20-21 reads as follows: “The long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a prepsring, wherein few, that is eight, 

` souls were saved by water. The like igure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us (not the putting away of tha filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience), by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” The word here translated “answer” is Hyerétema, a word 

‘nowhere else used in the New Testament, and the equivalent, as has 
been seen of the Latin Stipulatio. The Aposile’s meaning is plain. Itis 
not the rite of baptism in itself which saves, but the sincere declara- 
tion of faith and promise of obedienca. The obscurity of the text 
vanishes, and we are incidentally afforded strong evidence of the 
influence of Roman Law upon the form of the baptismal ceremony, 
as well as. an indirect testimony that the Apostles’ Creed is justly 
entitled to the name which it traditionally bears. 

The metaphor of the spiritual “inheritance” is peculiarly, though not 

exclusively, Pauline. St. Peter employs it twice, and St. James once, 

` but St. Paul in a multitude of instances ; it is closely interwoven with 
the substance of the longest and most intricate arguments in his Epistles; 
it appears in the reports of his sermons in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
he alone of all sacred writers employs it in what may be described as, 
the most daring of all theological conceptions, that which is embodied 
in the celebrated definition of believers as “heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” 

It may be urged that in his use of the metaphor of inheritance 
St. Paul is merely drawing upon the common stock of illustrations de- 
rived from the facts of ordinary life, without reference to any specific 
legal theories. But such a metaphor cannot be used, nor can its 
full significance be appreciatea, without reference to spedi legal 
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theories, Take, for instance, the phrase just quoted. If we were not ' 


so thoroughly familiar with the description of ‘the faithful as “ heirs 
of God,” would not this expression strike us as peculiarly forced and 
‘unhappy ? If these words had not been used by St. Paul, would any 
modern divine have ventured to use them as explanatory of the rela- 
tion between God and the human soul? ‘To our minds, heirship 
involves no more than the idea of the acquisition of property by suc- 
cession, and the idea of succession is manifestly inapplicable with 
reference to the Eternal God. That the heirship to which St. Paul 
alludes is Roman and not Hebrew heirship, is evident not merely from 


the accompanying reference to adoption, but also from the fact that 


it is a joint and equal heirship. In the Hebrew Law the rights of 
primogeniture existed in a modified form, closely resembling the ancient 
custom of Normandy which still obtains in our own Channel ‘Islands, 
-In Roman Law all “unemancipated” children succeeded equally to 
the property of a deceased father upon his intestacy. 

The whole complex and voluminous system of Roman inheritance 
depends upon a remarkable theory of indissoluble unity between the 
heir and his ancestor. ‘‘ The notion was that though the physical person 
of the deceased had perished, his legal personality survived and 
descended unimpaired to his heir or co-heirs in whom his identity (so 
far as the law was concerned) was continued ” (Maine’s “‘ Ancient Law,” 
p- 181). ‘The testator lived on in his heir, or in the group of his 
co-heirs. He was in law the same person with them” (Tb. p. 188). “ In 

‘pure Roman jurisprudence the principle that a man lives on in his 
heir—the elimination, so to speak, of the fact of death—is too obviously 
for mistake the centre round which the whole law of testamentary and 
intestate succession is circling” (Jb. p.190). Sir Henry Maine explains 

. this idea by reference to the pened when the iis and not the in- 

dividual, was the “ unit of society.” 

“The prolongation of a man’s legal existence i in his heir, or in a group 
of co-heirs, is neither more nor less than a characteristic of the family 
transferred by:a fiction'to the individual ” (“ Ancient Law,” p. 186). In 
English Law there is a wéll-known maxim, Nemo est heres viventis, but 
this was no principle of the Roman Law. The momenta child was born 
he was his father’s heir. The'word heres originally means “ lord ” or pro- 
prietor. The namesake of the Apostle, Paul the Jurist, who lived in the 
third century after Christ, observes that there is a species of co- 
partnership in the family property between a father and his children ; 
“when therefore,” says he, “the father dies, it is not so correct to 
say that they succeed to his property, as that they acquire the free 
control of their own.” This inchoate partnership of an unemancipated 
son in his father’s possessions, and his close identification with his 
person, may be regarded as some set-off against the quasi-serviiude of 
his position under the formidable patria potestas. - 

‘In the light of the theories of Roman jurisprudence incongruity 
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disappears from this great Pauline’ metaphor, and we discern:in it-a' 
new sublimity. Instead of the death of the ancestor being essentially 
connected with the idea of inheritance, we find this circumstance: 
“eliminated.” The heir has not to wait for the moment of his father’s 
deceass, In and through his'father, he is already a participator in the” 
family possessions. The father does not die, but lives on for ever in. 
his family. Physically absent he is spiritually present, not with so 
much as in his children. In this phrase, “the heirs: of God,” there is 
presented a most vivid view of the intimate and eternal union ‘between 
the believer and God, and of the faith=ul soul’s possession in present 
reality, and not merely i in anticipation cf the kingdom of God on earth 
and in heaven. 7 

St. Paul’s ne to spiritual *‘ inheritance ” in the Roman 
sense are frequently rendered -more obscure by the introduction of 
allusions to the Roman will, The word diathéké, which in the 
Authorised Version is sometimes translated “covenant” and sometimes 
“testament ” or will, occurs thirty-thres times in the New Testament. + 
Three of the Evangelists employ the word in their report of our’ 
Lord's sacramental declaration, “ This is the blood of the new, testa- 
ment.” Here, of course, it is no more than the translation into 
‘Greek of the original language spoken by Christ. The word also 
occurs once in the Apocalypse, and witz these exceptions it is exclu- 
sively used by St. Paul; that is, assuming that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

. The double meaning of the word Wiathéké has occasioned both 
keris ating and commentators extreme difficulty. This may be seen 
particularly in the mass of exegetical literature which deals with the 
famous argument concerning the two covenants or two testaments in 
the 7th, 8th and 9th chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The- 
principal perplexity of commentators has arisen from the apparent 
incongruity between a covenant or contract and a testament or will. 
A will is not a contract, and a contract is not a will, and yet the 
same word is used for both. Even in the Revised Version, although 
diatheké is translated “covenant” in every other part of the’ 
three chapters referred to, from an okvious necessity it is rendered’ 
by the word “testament” in Heb. ix. 16,17. Another perplexity 
arises from the discussion of the priesthood of Christ, which in these 
chapters is interwoven with the- discussion of the covenants òr testa- 
ments. i 

The explanation of these difficulties must be found, if at all, in the ' 
Roman Law of will-making; and this is a quarter in which apparently 
the commentators have not looked for assistance. 

It need hardly be said that St. Paul, in any metaphor based‘upon 
will-making, could only refer to the Ronan will. The Romans were-’ 
the inventors of the will.- The Rabb-nical will, only admitted in 
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exceptional cases, was unknown before the Roman conquest of Pales- » 
tine, and was directly based upon the Roman model. 

The double meaning of the word diathéké is explained at once- 
when it is remembered that the Roman will was in its origin actually 
a contract inter vivos; and that in the time of St. Paul it retained at 
least, in general usage, the form of a contract. 

‘Originally the testator in articulo mortis sold his estate or “ family ” 
to the person whom he wished to be his heir. A nominal price was 
paid. There were present the scale-holder, who weighed out, or pur- 
ported to weigh out, the purchase-money, five witnesses to testify to 
the transaction, and the heir himself, who had the name of emptor 
familie, or purchaser of the estate. The ceremony in its essential 
features remained the same in the time of St. Paul and for many 
centuries later. The Praetorian or written will, already employed in 
the first century, was only an alternative form, and was comparatively 
little used. But long before the time of St. Paul some important 
modifications had taken place. The ceremony was not deferred until 
the last moments of life. It had become rather a contract to deliver 
than an out-and-out sale. The emptor familiw was no longer the heir 
himself, but the executor or trustee who took the estate subject to 
the obligation to hand it over to the real beneficiary ; and the testator ' 
at the time of the fictitious sale gave verbal directions as to the desti- 
nation of his property. In the position of the emptor familia, at 
this stage of the development of the will, it is possible that an . 
` explanation may be discerned of the description of Christ as the 

“ mediator of a new testament,” and the “ surety of a better testa- 
ment.” f i 
Viewed in the light of Roman Law, it will be found that in the two- 
fold discussion of the priesthood of Christ, and the two “ testa- 
ments,” there is'no more real lack of harmony than in the twofold 
use of the.word diatheké. The heir was a hierophant. The 
institution of will-making itself is supposed to have been due to the 
extraordinary horror with which the heathen Roman contemplated ‘the 
neglect at his decease of those obsequies which were the first and 
most important function of the heir, and which upon the failure of 
natural heirs must have remained unperformed save for the institution 
of the testament. But the duty of the heir was not limited to the’ 
observance of funeral rites. The death of the head of a family was, 
as has been pointed out, in a measure ignored. He was supposed to 
preside in spirit/over the destiny of his representatives. His image 
was retained in the household. It was for the duly constituted heir 
to keep up the communication, so to speak, between the departed and 
the survivors. It was for him to propitiate the manes of the 
deceased and to secure his tutelary aid. Ancestor-worship is supposed ' 
` by some to have been the origin of all religion. The Christian may 
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` rather discern in this practice some pathetic reminiscence of a purer 

primeval faith, and trace in the idea of the godhood of the father 

some dim survival of the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. The ' 
sacerdotal aspect of inheritance only disappeared with the prevalence 

of Christianity, 

The Praetorian will has been mentioned as affording already in 
the time -of St. Paul an alternative to the more ordinary or 
Mancipatory will, In the Pretorian will the ceremony with the 
scales was dispensed with: the testatoz’s directions instead of being 
verbally delivered were reduced to writing, and fastened up by the 
seals of seven witnesses. The seven witnesses represented the five 
witnesses of the older form, togetker with the scale-holder and 
emptor familie. The seals served tke double purpose of securing 
secrecy and providing a means of authentication. This species: of 
“will was the first and only instrument known to the Roman Law 
which required sealing. More than that: “This was the first 
appearance of sealing in the history of jurisprudence, considered as a 
mode of authentication” (Maine’s “ Arcient Law,” p. 210). -There is 
probably a reference to the Pretoriaa will in Ephesians i. 13-14: 
“In whom having also believed ye were sealed with the Holy. Ghost 
of promise, which is an earnest of our inheritance until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession to che praise of His glory.” As 
translated it is difficult, if not impossible, to assign any precise mean- 
ing to this passage. It should rather be rendered, “ In whom having 
also believed ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of testimony, which 
is an earnest of our inheritance until the ransoming accomplished by the 
act of taking -possession (of the inheritance) to the praise of his glory.” 
Here, as elsewhere, the Holy Spirit is referred to as a witness, It is 
His seal which authenticates the new testament, by which we obtain the 
inheritance. The spiritual inheritance, as in other passages, is referrect 
to. by St. Paul as succeeding upon a stato of bondage. When a 
slave was appointed heir, although expressly emancipated by the will 
which gave him the inheritance, his freedom commenced not im- 
mediately upon the making of the will, but from the moment when 
he entered into the inheritance. This is the “ransoming accomplished 
. by the act of taking possession.” In the last words of the passage, 
“ tothe praise of his glory,” an allusion may be found to a well-known 
Roman.custom. “The emancipated slaves who attended the funeral of 
their emancipator were the praise of Lis glory. Testamentary eman- 
cipation was so fashionable a form of posthumous ostentation, the 
desire to be followed to the grave by a crowd of freedmen wearing 
the “ cap of liberty ” was so strong, that very shortly before the time 
when St. Paul wrote, the legislature expressly limited the number of 
slaves that an owner might manumit ky will. 

There is one passage in the writings of St. Paul which relates ‘to 
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the law of guardianship in connection with the law of inheritance, 
and which possesses some points of peculiar interest. ‘‘ The heir, as: 
long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant (R.V., bond- 
. Sérvant), though he is lord of all, but is under tutors and governors 
(R.V., guardians and stewards) until the time appointed by the 
father.” This pässage refers to the guardianship of orphans under an 
age which for practical purposes may be stated as fourteen. The 
expression “until the time appointed by the father” would be better 
rendered “ until the time of the father’s appointing ”—i.e., the period 
over which the father’s power of appointing a guardian extended, 

This period was arbitrarily fixed, and could not be extended by the 
father’s testamentary directions. The “guardian” was the “ tutor” 
‘of Roman Law—that is, the protector of his person and estate. The 
“ steward ” was the slave-of the “ tutor,” appointed by him when 
necessary as a bailiff to manage some distant portion of the infant’s 
property. ‘Tutelage was-a device for artificially prolonging the patria 
potestas, notwithstanding the decease of the father. ' The text has some- 
times been regarded as applying to a child whose father was living. 
But this is obviously an error. The filius familias, so long'as he 
remained a filius familias—that is, so long as his father lived—was 
not léss in the condition of a bond-servant at forty than at fourteen. 

The chapter commencing with the passage which has been quoted, 
‘and the chapter preceding it, abound in legal allusion and legal argu- 
` ment, into the detail of which it is not necessary to enter here. The 
problem to which St. Paul is addressing himself in this and other 
parts of his writings is one which evidently caused no little perplexity 
amongst Christian converts. Christianity was in effect the substitu- 
tion of what St. Paul calls the “ Law of Faith,” or; more shortly, 
“ Faith,” for the Ceremoniál- Law. Current speculations enable us to- 
grasp more readily than those to whom St. Paul addressed ‘himself 
` the idea of an evolution, so to speak, from' the Law of Moses to the ` 
Law of Christ. We may recognise a development of ‘spirituality in 
the supersession of ceremony by Faith. But the early convert remem- 
bered that the reign of ceremony had itself superseded a previous: 
reign of Faith. There was Faith, as St. Paul so earnestly insists, 
before the Law. ' The: progress of religion between Abraham and 
Christ was a progress “from faith to faith.” Now if the Law of 
Faith were a suffiGiént religious rule, how came it to have been super- 
seded at all? Did not the -very fact of the imposition of the Cere- 
-monial Law imply its necessity, or at least its superiority over the 
simpler form of religion which preceded it ? 

St. ‘Paul is fond of personification, but’ his personifications’are not 
poetical, but legal. In- his argument he figures the Jewish nation 
as a child, who was heir to the inheritance of Abraham. The Mosaic 
Law is a guardian appointed to protect’ the infancy the nae 
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and to train it up for the period when in the fulness of time it 
should enter upon the inheritance. This inheritance is the advent 
of the Messiah. But although upon the advent of the Messiah 
the period of tutelage is past and the -inheritance entered upon, 
the child—still a child—is not*left without protecting care, for he 
gives himself in “adoption” to God, and is received into the 
family of the great Father; and whereas he was formerly but the 
heir of Abraham, he now becomes by a new and better title the 
heir of the Deity. The result of the whole argument is that the 
` Law of Faith is the law of the family. It was the law of ‘ 
patriarchal households, and it is to be the law of the new and 
mystic household——“ the household-of faith.” l 
The life of the patriarch was solitary. He dwelt apart from men, 
- surrounded only by his family and servants: to these he was the 
only lawgiver and the only priest. Duty towards God was unen- 
` ċumbered with ceremonial observances. Duty towards men needed no 
elaboration in specific rules. A ritual law would have been as much 
out of place in the primitive family as a civil law. The simple prin- 
ciples of affection and faith were a sufficient substitute for both. The 
imposition of the Law of Moses was coincident with- the transition of 
the family into the nation. When the family develops into a tribe 
and the tribe expands into a nation, affection is no longer a sufficient 
rule of conduct between individuals. The paternal authority is super- 
seded by custom, and custom is consclidated into codes of law. Wor- 
ship becomes national and public, and the head of the family relin-. 
quishes the functions of the priesthocd to a consecrated order. ‘The 
home is replaced by the society; and this is in itself an explanation: 
of the Dispensation of Discipline. But Christ’s mission waè to restore 
the family, not by disintegrating society, but by comprehending it. 
All men were to become brethren, and all the sons of God. The pur- 
pose of the Law was accomplished ; the training of the long orphaned 
-nation was complete; and the reign of Faith was restored. 
The supersession of the Law of Moses by the Law of Faith is the 
subject of a very long and very elaborate argument in the Epistle to 
the Romans. Among Hebrew and Gentile converts alike the question 
had arisen, what law of religious observance and conduct was hence- 
‘forward to be observed. Our Lord was not ostensibly a legislator. 

He did not, explicitly enact a code, or formulate a system of Church 
` government. Even after the faith had been accepted, the believer 
might not at once, or readily, perceive that the faith involved and com- 
prehernded a code; that Christ’s life was in itself a law; that His pre- 
cepts were the summary of a spiritualised Saapa deoe that, in 
truth, the epoch in Divine government had arrived for-discarding 
detailed rules of conduct and ritual, and their replacement by great 
principles, the particular application of which was reserved for the 
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forum of the individual conscience. -It was not easily apprehendéd 
that it was in this sense that Christ had come not to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law. Moreover, much of that part of the law which relatéd 
‘ to civil matters was, prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, still the 
common law of Judea;:and there never was any question of abro- 
' gating the moral law contained in the Mosaic legislation. 

It is worthy of note, that at the period when St. Paul wrote, and 
for a long time ‘previously, Roman jurisprudence had been deeply 
engaged with a problem extremely analogoni to that which pis 
plexed the early Church. 

The Roman Republic was as exclusive in its spirit as the a ewish 
theocracy. ‘The ancient Quiritarian Law, elaborately ceremonial in 
its character, was regarded as the peculiar heritage of the Roman 
citizen. Foreigners were jealously excluded from participating in its 
benefits. A separate system and separate tribunals were established 
for those who were outside the pale of citizenship. Every student of 
Roman Law knows how this subsidiary system, distinguished for its 
extreme simplicity and based on reason instead of immemorial usage, | 
‘was gradually brought into competition with the old Quiritarian juris- 
‘prudence, and finally superseded it. Originally disliked and despised, 
the Praetorian Law, by means in part of the-influence of the Stoical 
“philosophy, came to be the object of peculiar admiration. It was 
‘Yauded as the Law of Nature, restored from the Golden Age; it was 
eulogised by the name-of Equity. 

What the Praetorian Law was to the Quiritarian Law, the Law Aas 
Christ was to the Law of Moses. Like the Praetorian Law, the L 
of Christ was characterised by its simplicity. It consisted of the at 
principles which underlay the rigid rules and forms of the Mosaic 
Code. What the Praetorian Law was conceived to be by current 
speculation, that the Law of Christ actually was—a law of millennial ` 
perfection. During the first century the schools resounded with 
discussions concerning the origin and nature of the Preetorian Equity, 
and the degree and manner in which it ought to supersede the Quiritarian 
Law. In the light of these juridical controversies we may discern 
some explanation both of the nature of the difficulty which beset the 
early Church, and of the method of reasoning which the Apostle 
adopts in dealing with it. 

Further illustrations might be adduced of metaphors and. lines of 
argument in the writings of St. Paul which appear to be derived from 
the Roman Law. St. Paul is, perhaps, of all writers either ancient or 
modern the most difficult to understand. It cannot be that his 
obscurity is deliberate. It is due chiefly, no doubt, to our ignorance 
of the intellectual atmosphere of the age in which he lived. It is nots 

` suggested that a study of the Roman: Law, as it existed in the. first ` 
century, will afford a universal picklock to the perplexing passages in 
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which the Pauline Epistles abound. But it is certain that no satis- 

factory commentary upon these Epistles will ever be produced except 

` by’an author who, in addition to his other qualifications, is a thorough 
master of the history of civil jurisprucence. 

In these days few students of divinity have even an elementary 
acquaintance with Roman Law. Even students of law show little 
taste for a branch of study which has no direct, and very little 
indirect, bearing upon the every-day practice of their profession. 
They read the little that they are obliged to read: with reluctance, | 
and forget it with alacrity. The Roman Law, indeed, as every reader 
of English history is aware, was always unpopular amongst the Common 
lawyers, But it was not always a department of learning neglected - 
by the clergy. In former times Church dignitaries were often emi- 
nent “ Civilians,” to use the term which has been commonly applied in 
this country to proficients in the study of Roman jurisprudence. . The 
Canon or Ecclesiastical Law, including the law of testate and intestate 
succession, was based upon Roman Law. The Roman Law which is’ 
embodied in the English system of equity was mainly imported into 
it by ecclesiastical Lord Chancellors. ; 

It may excite some surprise that “ Civilian” divines of olden days 
have left little or nothing to show their consciousness of St. Paul’s 
frequent use of the language of thas jurisprudence with which they 
were familiar. It may be that the unbending dogma of the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures which formerly prevailed would in any - 
case have deterred them from looking in any purely mundane direction 
for the elucidation of an Apostle’s language. But in truth they were 
not in a position to discern, so much as may now be discerned of the 
legal element in the writings of S5, Paul. The Roman Law with 
which they were acquainted was the refined system which was elabo- 
rated and consolidated under the authority of Justinian in the sixth 
century after Christ. This system was widely different from. that 
which prevailed in the time of St. Paul. The discovery of the Insti- 
tutes of Gaius, in the year 1816, threw a flood of light on the remoter 
history of the law and of the juridical ideas of the Roman people. It . 
was not until the year 1861 that the great work of the late Sir Henry 

' Maine on “ Ancient Law” made the public—or even the lawyers— 
aware of the full importance of this discovery. It may be that com- 
mentators and theologians still fail, to appreciate the value; for the 
purposes of Scriptural exegesis, of Gaius and his modern expositors. 
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THE ANTIPODEANS. 


T is’many years since I saw a sight which so pricked and stirred 
my blood as the final episode of the procession on Hight Hours’ 
Day in Melbourne. The day was wintry and dismal, Early rains 
had threatened the dispersal of the patient crowds which lined the 
roads, the pavements were muddy, and the sky was lowering. The 
march of the trades bodies did little to dispel the gloom of the day 
‘for the one onlooker concerning whose sentiments I am authorised to 
speak. The vast crowd gave each trade a reception as it passed, and 
_ sometimes the marchers paused below the Treasury windows and 
cheered the Governor. There was plenty of noise and enthusiasm, 
but I was unawakened until the tail-end of the procession came. 
Two brakes drew up below the Governors standing-place, and some 
score of grey-bearded men rose up in these vehicles and waved their hats 
with vigour, whilst the whole orderly mob roared applause at them, and 
Lord Hopetoun himself clapped his hands like a pleased: boy at the 
theatre. All the men in the two brakes were elderly and grizzled, but, ” 
so far as I could see, they were all stalwart and able-bodied, and the faces 
of a good many were bronzed with years of sun and wind. Over the 
' leading vehicle was suspended a strip of white cloth, and on this. was 
painted the words, THE, Pioneers. ‘These men were the makers of 
Victoria, the fathers of the proud and populous ‘city which lay wide- 
‘spread about us. There is no need to be eloquent about Melbourne. 
Too many people have sung its praises already. But it is one of the 
marts of the world; it has & population of over half a million ; it has 
its churches, its chapels, its synagogues, its theatres, its'hotels ; it is 
as well furnished in most respects as any other city of its size; and 
these grey men, yet staunch in body, bronzed and REES were 
among the beginners of it. f 
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When I first visited Melbourne I was introduced to a gentleman 
who, between the present site of the Roman Catholic cathedral and 
the present site of the town hall, had been “ bushed ” for a whole day, 
lost in the virgin forest. I knew already how young the city was, how 
strangely rapid its growth had been; bat I Had not realised what I, 
knew, and this elderly stranger’s bodily presence made my thought 
concrete. That beautifully- appropriate and dramatic finish to the 
trades procession struck the same chord of splendid hiini but with 
a fuller sound. 

The city is commonplace enough in itself, but the Victorian, quite 
justifiably, refuses to think so. Men come back from London, and 
Paris, and Vienna, and New York, and think Melbourne the finer for. 
the contrast. In reality it is very, ver far from being so; but it is 
useless to reason with patriotism and its affections, The men of 
Victoria ran devotion to their soil to an extreme. I was told an 
exquisite story, for the truth of which I had a solemn voucher, . 
though it carries, its internal evidencas of veracity, and needs no 
bolstering from without. ‘An Australian-born—he came, of course, 
from that Gascony of the Antipodes which has Melbourne for its 
capital—visited the home country. An old friend of his father’s was 
his cicerone in London and took him, amongst other places, to West- 
minster Abbey. . And—‘“ There, my, youiig friend,” said the English- 
man, when they had explored the noble old building, “you have 
nothing like that-in Australia.” ‘‘My word,” said the Colonial 
Export, “no fear! You should just see the Scotch Church at 
Ballarat !” 

The tale is typical. I would tell it, in the hope that he would find 
it an Open Sesame to many things, to any fair-minded observant man 
who was going out to Victoria. It isa little outrageous to the stranger, 
but in it the general public sentiment is drawn in „grand outlines, 
magnified many times, but not in the least caricatured. The patriotic 
prejudice goes everywhere. It*lives at the very roots of life. Truth- 
ful men will tell you that London is vilsly supplied with cabs in.com- 
parison with Melbourne: They believe it. They will tell you that 
the flavours of English meats, game, fishes, fruits, and vegetables, are 
vastly inferior to those they know at home. And they believe it. To 
the unprejudiced observer, Melbourne is tha worst cabbed city in the 

world, or amongst the worst. A gourmet would find a residence im 
Australia a purgatory. For my own part, I have learned in a-variety 
of rough schools at whatsoever meat I sit therewith to be’ content. 
In matters of gourmandise I am contented wi’ little an’ cantie wi’ mair: 
But, shade of Savarin! how I relish my marning sole after two. years’ 
banishment from that delicious creature! How I reverence my sirloin ! 
How I savour my saddle of mutton! Whata delightful thing I now 
know an English strawberry to be! But to the New South Welsh- 
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man my doctrine is a stumbling-block, and to the Victorian it is, Os 
ishness. Mr, Sala preached it years ago, and the connoisseurs of the. 

Great Britain of the South have never forgiven him. 

Another patriotic delusion is the glorious climate. The plaix fact 
is, that in Melbourne there is no such thing as a climate. They take 
their weather in laminz, set on end. You walk from the tropics to 
the pole in five minutes. A meteorological astonishment lies in wait 
at every street-corner. It blows hot, it blows cold, it scorches, it 
freezes, it rains, it shines, and all within the compass of an hour. Yet 
these wonderful Australians love their weather. Other people would 
endure it. They brag about it. I think they must be the -happiest 
people in the world. 

By the way, I must qualify, before I forget to do so, the judgment 
expressed above with respect to the Australian table. I tasted in 
Adelaide a favourable specimen of the wild turkey, and I believe it to 
be the noblest of game-birds. Its flavour is exquisite, and you may 
carve at that bounteous breast for quite a little army of diners. And 
remembering one friendly feast puts me in mind of many. Is tuere 
anywhere else on the surface of our planet a hospitality so generous, 
so: exuberant, so free and boundless as that extended to the stranger 
in Australia? If there be, I have not known it. They meet you 
with so complete a welcome. They envelop you with kindness. There 
is no arrière pensée in their cordiality, no touch lacking in sincerity. 
This is a characteristic of the country. The native-born Australian 
differs in many respects from the original stock, but in this particular 
he remains unchanged. You present a letter of introduction, and it 
makes you the immediate friend of its recipient. He sparés no pains 
to learn what you desire, and then his whole aim and business in life 
for the moment is to fulfil your'wishes. Your host will. probably be 
less polished than an Englishman living in a like house and boasting 
an equal income, but his bonhomie is unsurpassable. -I used to think 
there was nothing like an English welcome. Australia has killed that 
bit of English prejudice. 

. This very openness of welcome, the sincerity of heart in which 
your host stands before you, is the means whereby the traveller first 
learns to be dissatisfied. He has come out with his own judgment of 
things raying from him in all directions—a very porcupine of pre- 
conception. He is not merely persuaded that the colonies are loyal, 
but’ he sis certain that they are loyal after his own conceptions of 
loyalty. So long as he encounters only the old folks he will find his 
preconceptions flattered, but he will not go long before he meets a 
member of the A.N.A. (which letters being interpreted signify the 
Australian Natives’ Association), and then he must be prepared to be 
hurt and astonished beyond measure. In a while, if he be a man of 
sense, he will begin to see how natural the position of the Australian 
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ve is, and then he will cease to be astonished, though he may still 


“be grieved. The Association is larga and poweria. It includes 


within its ranks a great number of. the most capable of the rising 
men, and of the younger of those already risen, -Speaking broadly, 
its aspiration is for a separate nacional life. It will ‘cut the 
painter ”—that is'the phrase—which ties it to the old ship of state. 
Tn its ranks are many who love the old country, and.reverence its 
history and traditions, and these an Englishman naturally regards 
with the readier excuse for what he must esteem an error. But 
there are others, and the melancholy fact, too long concealed or 
slighted, is, that they are many and growing in numbers, who hate 
England and all things English. There are men, not stigmatised as 

_ dullards or as fools, who publicly oppose the teaching of English. 
history in the State schools. The fecling against England is nota. 
fantastical crank, it is a movement growing yearly in strength. I. 
have seen men keeping their seats in serious protesting silence when 
the health of the Queen has been drunk at public banquets, and have 
found in private converse that hundreds approve their action, but , do 
not follow it because they fear to be thought singular. The out-and- 
out journalistic supporters of this body vilify and traduce. the 
Mother Country as a trade. They belittle its history and besmirch 
its rulers, Loyal Australians pooh-pooh these prints, and entreat 
the stranger within their gates to believe that they are despised and 
without influence. The stranger has only to travel to, learn better 
than this, The strongest current of Australian feeling is setting with 
a tide of growing power against the Mother Country. 

That this statement will excite anzer and derision in the minds -of 
many Australians is certain. They’ live entrenched in the fortress of 
their own opinion, and are blind to the growth of the power which 
is mustering against them. ‘They are as little instructed as to what 
is going on around them as wè are kere at home, and our ignorance © 
of our great dependencies is shameful and criminal. Our Colonial 
Governors, from some of whom we suppose ourselves to learn some- 
thing, and many of whom have been men of especial capacity, do not 
come in contact with the crowd. Lord Carrington saw more of the- 
people amongst whom he lived than any Governor before him, and I 
had from him a single story of a man of the country who expressed 
in drunken Saxon his opinion of existing forms of Government, but 
the tale was jocularly told, and was not supposed to have any import- 
ance. It could have had no importance to one who found it a single 
instance, as a Governor would be Ekely to do. The Governor sees 
smooth things. All sorts of people {except the working sort) frequent 
his receptions—the fashionable clesses, who are far. more loyal to 
England for the most part than the English themselves, their fringe, 

, and then the wealthier of the tradsspeople. It. is proven every day 
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that a.democracy is the happiest hunting-ground for ẹ man with a 
title. ` The very rarity of the distinction makes it more precious to 
those who value it, and the titled Governor of one of our great 
‘ colonies occupies a position which is vastly higher in public esteem ` 
than that of any of his fellow-noblemen at home. He is the local 
fount of-honour. To sit at his table, and to be on terms of friendship 
‘with him, is to gratify the highest social ambition. He is the direct 
representative of the Crown, and the people who desire to associate 
with him must not have: views which are inimical to existing forms 

. of Government, or if they hold them, must keep them carefully con- 
cealed. Tho Governor responds to the toast of his: own health, and 
talks of those ties which bind and must bind the Mother Country 
and her children: His hearers are at one with him and cheer him 
with hearty vigour. Absence from the dear old land has made their 
hearts grow fonder. Their loyalty is perfervid. Everybody goes 
home in a sentimental glow, and the native-born workman reads his 
Sydney Bulletin over a long-sleever, and execrates the name © of the 
country which bore his father and his mother. 

The journal just named is very capably written and édited., The 

-brightest Australian verse and the best Australian stories find their 
way into its columns. Its illustrations are sometimes brilliant, 

" though the high standard is not always maintained. And having 
thus spoken an honest mind i in its favour, I leave myself at liberty to 

. say that it is probably the wrongest-headed and most mischievous 
journal in the world. People try to treat it as a neglectable quantity 

nen they disagree with it. But I have seen as much of the surface 

‘the country, and as much of its people as most men, and I have 
_ and the pestilent print everywhere, and everywhere have found it 
influential. For some time past now it has been telling blood-curdling 
stories of the iniquities of prison rule in Tasmania, with the tacit 
conclusion that nothing but the: power of the working classes makes a 
repetition of those atrocities impossible. It compares the Russian 
Government with the English, and compares it favourably. It loses no 
opportunity of degrading all things English as English. England and 
the Englishman are as red rags to its bull-headed rage. Of course, its 
writers are not all sincere, though doubtless some of them are. Vast 
numbers of people who do not agree with it read it for its stage and 
social gossip; but there is a class of working-men who take its -~ 
absurdities for gospel, and it is one of the factors in the growing ` 
contempt for the Mother Country which is noticeable amongst unin- 
structed Australians. 

“Another and a more potent factor is supplied by Englishmen them- 
selves.. I have never in my life known anything more offensively 
insolent than the patronising tolerance which I have seen & travelled 
Cockney extend to a man of the colonies‘who was worth a thousand 
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of him. I have seen an Englishman unintentionally insult a host at- 
his own table, and set everybody on tenterhooks by his blundering 
assumption that colonists are necessarily inferior to home-bred people. 
Nobody likes that sort of'thing. Nobody finds himself feeling more 
kindly to the race which sends out that intolerable kind of man. 
“ Met a little girl th’ other day,” says the eye-glassed idiot, beaming 
fatnously round the table. “Little colonial girl, don’t you know. 
Shed read George Eliot. Never was more surprised in my life.” 
And this to a company of Australian laaien and gentlemen born and 
bred. i 

This kind of person has his ‘hile and on that ground hé is to 
be regretted. The student of mien and manners finds him as good as 
meat and drink; but we can’t all be Touchstones, and perhaps, on te 
whole, it would he as well if he were buried. 

Yet another and a still more potent factor is found in the habit 
which prevails amongst English fathers and guardians of sending out 
their incurable failures to the colonies. “You shall have one more 
chance, sir, and it will be the last. You shall have a hundred pounds - 
and your passage to Australia. This is the last I shall do for you. 
Now go and never let me see your face again.” So the whisky- 
bitten vaurien goes out to Melbourne, has an attack -of delirium 
tremens aboard ship, finds his alcoholic allowance thenceforward 
stopped by the doctor’s orders, swaggers his brief hour on the Block 
in Collins Street, hangs about the bars, cursing the colonies and all 
men and things colonial in a loud and masterful voice, to the great 
and natural contentment of the people of the country, pawns hi 
belongings bit by bit, loafs in search of the eleemosynary half-crowr 
or sixpence, and finally goes up country to be loathed and despised a: 
a tencer-foot, and to swell the statistics of insanity and disease, The 
most loyal and friendly of “Australians resent this importation. The 
uninstrncted and untravelled native accepts him as a pattern English- 
man, and ‘the satirical prints help out, that conclusion in his mind. 
There is no signboard on the Australian continent indicating that 
rubbish of this sort may be shot there, and the English tendency to 
throw its waste in that direction has never been regarded in a friendly 

‘spirit. We gave them our convicts for a-start, and now we gift 
them with our most dangerous incapables. They do not like this, and 
will never be got to like it. 

At the Bluff in New Zealand people show the stranger the southern- 
most gas-lamp in the world, and it is the correct thing for the 
stranger to touch this in order that he may tell of the fact theres, 
after. The traveller may take the spirit of Sheridan’s excellent advice 
to his son, and say he has touched it, but as a rule he takes the 
trouble to go down and do it. I was escorted for this festal ceremony 
by a resident, and leaning against that southernmost lamp-post was 
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a Scot in an abject state of drunkenness, and, as Stevenson says of a i 
similar personage, “ radiating dirt and humbug.” Nigh at hand was 
another drunkard, sitting pipe in mouth on an upturned petroleum tin, 
and the two were conversing. “ Et’s a nice lettle coal’ny,” said the man 
against the lamp-post, “a vera nice lettle coal’ny indeed. But it 
wants inergy, and it wants interprise, and it wants (hic) sobriety.” 
He spoke with a face of immeasurable gravity, and I laughed so that 
I forgot to touch the lamp-post. 

There are countless little matters which help the growing distaste 
for English people in the Australian mind. Our London journals, for 
the most part, leave us in profound ignorance of the colonies. We 
gee now and again a telegram which is Greek to most of us, but we 
get no consecutive information about our kindred over seas. The 
Daily Chroniele is the one newspaper I know of which makes a feature 
of its Australian news. As for the rest of the dailies one might read 
their columns for months together without guessing that the southern 
colonies had an existence. The colonists are perhaps even curiously 
tender to the feeling of the Mother Country, and they resent this 
indifference. It is difficult to express the varying sentiments of a 
community, but in many respects the Australia of to-day resembles 
the America which Charles Dickeñs saw on his first visit, There is 
an,eager desire to ascertain the opinion of the passing English visitor, 
of however little worth it may be, and this exists, inexplicably enough, 
eyen amongst the people who despise the visitor, and the land from 
which he comes. They ask for candour, but they are angry if you do 

ot-praise. A good many of them, whilst just as eager for judgment - 

s the rest, resent praise as patronage. It ‘is certain that in a very 
ittle while this raw sensitiveness will die away, and leave a feeling 
of national security, which will not need to be shored up by the prop 
of every wanderer’s opinion. At present the curiosity for the traveller’s 
judgment is a little embarrassing, and more than.once I was reminded 
of a drawing of Du Maurier’sin Punch, where a big man standing over 
a little one declares, “If any man told me that wasnt a Titian Pd 
knock him down, and I want your candid opinion.” 

There, is a stage of national hobbledehoyhood, and Australia has 
not yet grown out of it. Vanity, shyness, an intermingling of tender- 
ness and contempt for outside opinion, a loud but uncertain proclama- 
tion of equality with the best, a determination to exact consideration 
before yielding it—all these are characteristics. The working-man 
is surly to the man who is better dressed than himself, not because he 
is naturally a surly fellow, but because he has not yet found a less 
repellent fashion of asserting independence. I shall come to the 
consideration of the great colonial labour question by-and-by, but 
the attitude of the workman is curiously consonant with the momentary 
characteristics of the land he lives in. Labour is growing towards 
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such a manhood of freedom as has never been achieved elsewhere. It, 
too, has reached the hobbledehoy height, and has all the signs which 
mark that elevation, the brave aspirations, the splendid unformed 
hopes, and the touchy irascibility. 

I have said what I can to justify the dislike of England, but have 
by no means exhausted the explanations of the fact. There are expla- 
nations which do not justify, and the most important of all seems to 
me to come under that head. The gravest danger to the continued 
union of the empire is the product of a selfishness so abnormal as to 
excite anger and impatience. But since anger and impatience are the 
poorest weapons with which it is possible to fight for any cause of 
reason, it will be wise to lay them by, and to discuss the question 
unemotionally. ‘ ' 

Australia is governed by the working-man. The working-man has 
got hold of a good thing in Australia, and he is resolute to keep it, 
and, if he can, to make it better. He has got it into his head-that 
the one thing he has to be afraid of is the influx of population. He 
takes no count of the fact that all the wisest men of the country 
admit a crying need of people—that labour is everywhere needed for 
the development of giant resources. His loaf is his, and he is quite 
righteously determined that no man shall take it from him. He is 
not in the least degree determined that he shall not take away | 
another man’s loaf, but that is a different question. ‘England is the 
one country in the world which could, under existing circumstances, 
or under circumstances easily conceivable, seek to send any appreciable 
number of new people into the colony. Therefore England is to be 
feared and hated, and any scheme which may be promulgated in 
favour of further emigration is to be resisted to the uttermost.. Men ` 
talk of war as the answer to anvattempt to deplete by emigration the 
overcrowded labour markets of the home country. 

No public man who sets the lightest value upon his position dares 
discuss this question. The feeling is too deep rooted, and its mani- 
festations are too passionate. The scheme propounded by “ General” 
Booth afforded an opportunity for a striking manifestation of this fact. 
Long before the nature of the scheme was known or guessed at, 
before any of the safeguards surrounding it were hinted, it was 
denounced from one end of the country tọ the other. It is not my 
present business to express any opinion as to the feasibility of the 
plan. The point is that the mere mention of it was enough to excite 
an intense and spontaneous opposition. Australia will never, except 
urider compulsion, allow any large body of Englishmen to enter into ` 
possession of any portion of her territories. The ports for emigration 
on a large scale are finally and definitely closed. , 

The population of Australia is 3,326,000. These people have an 
area of 3,055,000 square miles from’ which to draw the necessaries 
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and luxuries of life. Suppose it be allowed that one-half the entire 
country is not and will not be habitable by man. Australians them- 
selves would resent this estimate as being shamelessly exaggerated, 
but the supposition is, so far as the argument. goes, in their favour. 
Take away that imagined useless half, and every man, woman, and 
-child in the community would still have very nearly half a square 
mile of land if the country were equally divided.. It is evident that 
the populace is unequal to the proper exploitation of the continent. 
Let them multiply as the human race never multiplied before, and 
they must remain unequal to the task Betore? them for many 
centuries. 

The cry raised is that of “Australia for the Ai Well, 
who ate the Australians? Are they the men of the old British stock 
who made ‘the country what it is, or the men who had the luck to 
be born to the inheritance of a splendid position, for which they 
have not toiled? It is the honest, simple truth, and no man 
ought to be angry at the statement of it—though many will be— 
that Australia was built up by British enterprise and British money. 
It is a British possession still, and without British protection, British 
` gold, and the trade which exists between it and Britain, would be in 
a bad way. Looked at dispassionately, the cry of “ Australia for the 
Australians ” seems hardly reasonable. The Mother Country has a 
right to something of a share in the bargain. 

The argument would be infinitely less strong if the Australians 
were using Australia. But they are not: The vast Melbourne of 
whith Victoria is'so proud holds half the population of the colony, 
and produces little or nothing. Melbourne is the city of krass-plates. 
There are more brass-plates to the acre in the thoroughfares which 
diverge from Collins Street than can be found in any other city in 
the world. The brass-plate, as all the world knows, is the badge of 
the non-producer—the parasite, middleman, agent, call him what 
you will—the man who wears a tall hat and a black coat, and who 
lives in a villa, and lives on and by the.produce of the labour of 
others, As society is constituted he is an essential when he exists in 
reasonable numbers, In Melbourne his numbers are out of reason. 

' For almost every producer in Victoria there is a non-producer in 
the capital. In the early days men went into thé country and set 
themselves to clear and till the soil. That impulse of energy has 
- died out, and a new one has succeeded it which is infinitely less 
profitable and wholesome. .The tendency is now towards the city. 
The one source of permanent wealth is neglected, and commerce and 
speculation occupy the minds of men who fifty years ago would have 
raised mutton and wool, corn and beef and wine. With every 
-increase of growth in the great city there is a -cry for rural labour. 
to preserve the necessary balance of things. The call is not listened 
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to or answered, and Melbourne is a hundred times more abnormal 
than London. London deals with the trade of the world, and a 
good half of its population could not be dispensed with. Within its 
limits five and a half millions do the business of a hundred millions. 
In Melbourne half a million do the business of another half-million, 
and the country necessarily suffers. No student of social economy 
can deny the position, but the working-man will have it otherwise. 

He is the ruler of Australia, and the destinies of a people pointed 
out by Nature for greatness are stunted in his hands. He is worth 
studying, therefore, and to convince him might mean the salvation of 

„a continent. There, as here, the workman is the victim of a prodigious 
blunder, a mistake so obvious, that the onlooker wonders at his blind- 
ness. A month or two ago he was in the thick of a struggle, which 
was everywhere called a fight with capital. The real battle, however, 
was never with capital for a moment. The one engagement—and it, 
raged hotly all along the line for months—was between organised and 
unorganised labour, between the unionist and the non-unionist. Wher- 
ever a workman of the union declared against the conditions imposed by 
the employer a workman outside the union accepted those conditions, 

“The capitalist changed his staff—that was all. The unionists, were 
thrown permanently out of employment in large numbers, and when at 
last the strike fizzled out, their leaders made a melancholy proclamation 
of victory, which deceived nobody, not even themselves. The unionist 
clock in Australia has been put back a year or two. It is probable 
that the men will know with whom they have to fight before they are 
again lured into conflict. |. 

It is an old adage, that much will have more. The Australian work 
ing-man is the best fed, the best paid, the best housed, and the least’ 
worked of all the workers of the world. In the great towns house-rent 
is dear, much dearer than it has a right to be inso new and so wide a 
country. Thisis a consequence of the rush for centralisation, and the 
ensuing neglect of the resources of the land. Clothing is dear, as a 
consequence of protective imposts. The Australian workman is a 
staunch protectionist, being somehow persuaded that it is essential to 
his interests that he should suffer for the benefit of his natural enemy, 
the middleman. But, except in the articles of house-rent and cloth-* 
ing, he lives in a paradise of cheapness. There are hundreds of 
„restaurants in the second-rate streets of colonial towns where you 
may see painted up the legend—‘‘ All meals sixpence.” For that 
small sum a man may have a sufficiency of hot or cold beef or mutton, 
bread, tea, and a choice of vegetables, I can testify from personal 
knowledge’ that the meals are well cooked, -well served, and plentiful. 
I have eaten a worse luncheon in a London club or restaurant than I 

‘found at one of these cheap eating-houses in Sydney, and have paid 
five times the price, although it has to be confessed that for five times 
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the price one can got a much finer meal, Wholesomer or more plentiful 
` fare no man need ask for. 

Well, as I have said, much will have more. The workman has 
got his whole programme filled up. There is one vote for one man, 
and about that fact almost the whole land is jubilant, though the 
practical. good of it may as yet be a problem. The aspiration 
expressed in the old quatrain is fulfilled — 

“ Eight hours’ work, 
Hight hours’ play, 
Eight hours’ sleep, 
And eight ‘bob’ a day.” 


The eight hours’ movement has been crowned with success, and 
there is a magnificent annual procession to commemorate it. It is 
announced that a movement is to be set on foot for the further reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour. Six hours a day is to be the limit of the 
future. The comic journals, or, to speak by the card, the journals 
which study to be comic, prophesy four hours, two hours, and then 


no hours at all; but these celestial visions are out of the workman’s” 


-` eyeshot. 
~~ Here and there an individual might be Dud who, being entrusted 
with an irresponsible power, would not desire to use it tyrannically. 
But, since corporations are never so moral, so high thinking, or so 










where to the misuse of their powers, and demand constantly to be 
held in check by some influence outside their own. The workman of 
the Antipodes is told so often that all the power (as well as all the 
irtue and the honour) lies in his hands, that ‘he is disposed to do 
trange things. A mere glance at the history of two phases of the 
great strikes which have lately shaken Australasian society may be 
of service. . 

In New Zealand, where, under conditions similar to those of Vic- 
toria, New South "Wales, and Queensland, the labourer has grown 
to think himself more worthy of his hire than anybody else can 
possibly be, the fight between unionist and non-unionist, with capital 
as an interested spectator, began on a curiously trivial question. A 
firm of printers and stationers in Christchurch were ordered to re- 
instate or to discharge an employés The firm declined to obey the 
mandate of the Union, and an order went forth from the representa- 
tives of the latter body to the effect that no man belonging to any of 
its branches should handle the goods of the obdurate company.“ This 
was all very well in its way, until the order touched the railway 
hands, who are in the employ of the Government. The ‘Union 
appealed to the Railway Commissioners to “ remain neutral,” and not 
to carry the goods of the offending firm. The Commissioners responded 
that they -were the servants of the public; that it was no part of 


forbearing as individuals, corporate bodies tend always and every-. 
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their business torecognise the quarrel, but that it was their business to 
carry for any and every citizen who did not infringe their rules. The 
representatives of the Union renewed their plea for “ neutrality.” 
Why would these domineering Commissioners take the side of capital 
and fight in its interests? The Commissioners again represented that 
they were the public carriers, that they had no right to refuse to work 
for any law-abiding citizen, that they had no place or part in the 
' quarrel, and- intended simply and merely to do the duty for which 
they were appointed. The din which arose on this final declaration ' 
` was at once melancholy and comic. Here was the Government lend- 
ing all its power to crush the working-man, Here was'the old class 
tyranny which had created class hatreds in the old country. : This 
was what we were coming to after having emancipated ourselves from 
the trammels of a dead or effete civilisation. Here was a Govern- 
ment so crassly wicked and purposely blind as to profess neutrality, 
~ and yet refuse to fight our battles. What did we—the working-men 
of New Zealand—ask for? We asked that the Government should 
‘ hold our enemy whilst we punched him ; and whilst they traitorously 
proclaimed their neutrality, they refused this simple request for fair- 
play. Therefore are we, the working-men of New. Zealand, natu- 
. rally incensed, and at the next election we will shake these worthless 
people out of office, and we will elect men like F ish, who know what 
. neutrality really means! 

The Honourable Mr. Fish was one of the labourers’ faithful. The 
palpable unfairness of the Commissioners wounded him profoundly. 

The more recent strike of the Queensland shearers has afforde 
opportunity for the display of an equal faculty of logic and swe 
reasonableness. The shearers, at loggerheads with the squatters, 
proposed to arrange their differences by arson. They threatened 
openly to fire the grass upon those vast northern plains where fire 
is the one thing to be dreaded amongst many and terrible enemies. 
They not only threatened, but they carried their threats into éffect’in 
many places; and, but for the exceptional rains, which mercifully ` 
interfered between them and their purpose, they would. have created 
scenes of unexampled desolation. Here again a Government has, no - 
sense of fair-play. . Troops were sent to watch the shearers’ camps, 
‘and to prevent active hostilities. A natural thrill of horror ran. 
through the country at this autocratic and unwarrantable' act. Here 
at the Antipodes we have founded a democracy, and in a democtacy 
the Government motto should be Non-Intervention.. The unionist 
workmen roared with indignation at countless meetings. “Why were 
not the shearers allowed to settle the dispute in their own way? 
Why were the ‘poor men to be threatened, intimidated, bullied by 
armed force? A continent cried shame. When, in that Eight Hours’ 


' «procession to which T have already twice alluded, the shearers’ deputa- 
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tion rode by they were received with rolling applause all along the 
line, and a free people cheered the victims of oppression. l 

In the middle of all this madness it was good to see that the 
greatest of the democratic journals had the courage of honesty and 
spoke its mind plainly. The Melbourne 4ge is a very wealthy and 
powerful journal, but it risked much, for the moment at least, in 
opposing the mingled voices of the populace and the Trades Hall. 
Excited leaders of the people denounced it in unmeasured epithet, and 
the crowd boo-hooéd- outside its offices in Collins Street, but the 
writers of the journal went their unmoved way, as British journalists 
have a knack of doing. 

I find here an opportunity of saying the most favourable word I 
_ can anywhere speak for the Australian colonies. The Press is amongst 

the best and most notable in the world. The great journals of 
Melbourne and Sydney are models of newspaper conduct, and are 
nowhere to be surpassed for extent and variety of information, for 
enterprise, liberality, and sound adhesion to principle, or for excéllence 
of sub-editorial arrangement, or for force, justice, and picturesqueness 
in the expression of opinion. It is not only in the greater centres 
that the Préss owns and displays these admirable characteristics. 
Adelaide, Brisbane, Dunedin, Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, 
have each journals of which no city in the world need be ashamed ; 
and when the limitations which surround them are taken into con- 
sideration their excellence appears all the more remarkable and praise- 
worthy. 

It is not unnatural perhaps that a man trained in English journalism, 
and having worked in every grade of it, should esteem it highly. But, 
allowing all I oan for personal prejudice, and striving to look with an 
honest eye upon it and its rivals, I am compelled to think it far and 
away the best in the world. In Australia the highest traditions of 
the parent Press are preserved, and amongst many strange and novel 
and perplexizig signs, one can but gratefully and hopefully recognise 
the splendid enterprise and the lofty sense of public obligation which 
guide the youngest school of journalism in the world. 

In one respect Australian journalism surpasses English. We have 
nothing to show which will at all compare with the Australasian or 
the Leader; but it is easy to see that they and their congeners of other 
cities (which are all worthy of the same high praise) owe their 
especial excellences to local conditions. These great weekly issues 
give all the week’s news, and all the striking articles which have 
appeared in the daily journals of which they are at once the growth 
and the compendium. They do much more than this, for they include 
whatever the gardener, the agriculturist, the housewife, the lady of 
fashion, the searcher of general ‘literature, ‘the chess-player, the 
squatter can most desire to know... They provide for all sorts of tastes 
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and needs, and between their first sheet and their last they render to 
their readers what we in England buy half a score of special journals 
to secure. The reason for their existence is simple. There is not 
population enough to support the specialist as we know him at home, 
and an eager and inquiring people will be served. 

The first unescapable belief of the English traveller is that the 
Australian is a transplanted Englishman pure and simple. A resi- 
dence of only .a few months kills that opinion outright. Many new 
characteristics present themselves. ‘To arrest one of the most notice- 
able—there is perhaps no such pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking 
people in the world. I wish now that I had thought of securing 

` trustworthy statistics with respect to the number of people who present 
themselves on the colonial racecourses within the limit of a year. It 
would be'interesting to know what proportion of the population is given 
over to the breeding and training of horseflesh and the riding of races. 
The Melbourne people exult—and not unjustifiably—in the Melbourne 
Cup, and on the spectacle presented at its running. That spectacle 
is quite unique so far as I know. Neither the Derby nor the Grand 
Prix can rival it for ifs view of packed humanity, and neither can 
approach it for the decorous order of its crowd. Is it Jane Taylor 
who tells the story of the creation of an English village? J am not 
quite sure, but I remember the genesis. You must have a church to 
begin with. For a church you want a parson, and a parson must 
have a clerk. From this established nucleus grows everything. In 
Australia they begin with the racecourse. This statement is not to 
be accepted as a satiric fable but as a literal fact. Nearly two years 
ago, travelling in the Blue Mountains, I came—miles upon miles - 
away from anywhere—upon a huge great board erected in the bush. 
The board’ bore. this inscription : “ Projected road to site of intended 
racecourse.” There was not a house visible or the sign of the 
beginning of a house, but half an hour later, in apparent virgin 
forest, I found another ‘board nailed to a big eucalypt. It had a 
painted legend on it, setting forth that these eligible building sites 
were to be letorsold. The solemn forest trees stood everywhere, and’ 
the advertisement of the eligible building sites was the only evidence 
of man’s presence. It was for the benefit of future dwellers here 
that the road to the site of the “intended racecourse” had been 
“ projected.” 

- Again, there are more theatres and more theatre-goers to the popu- 
lation than can probably be found elsewhere. ` The houses and the 
performances are alike admirable. Like the Americans, the Aus- 
tralians endure many performances which would not be thought 
tolerable in England, but they mount their productions with great 
pomp and luxury. Whatever is best in London finds an early render- 
ing in the great cities; and for serious work the general standard is 
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as high as in Paris or London. The Princess Theatre in Melbourne 
has given renditions of comic opera which are not unfairly to be 
compared for dressing, mise-en-scène, and artistic finish to those of the 
Savoy. The general taste'is for jollity, bright colour, cheerful music. 
Comedy runs broader than it does at home, and, some of the most 
excellent artists have learned a touch or two of buffoonery. The 
public taste condones it, may even be said to relish it in preference 
to finesse. “The critics of the Press are, in the main, too favourable, 
but that is a stricture which applies to modern criticism in general. 
There is a desire to say smooth words everywhere, and to keep things 
pleasant. 

Outside the southernmost parts of Victoria Australia has a climate, 
and the people can rejoice in midnight picnics. In the glorious 
southern moonlight one can read the small print of a newspaper. The 
air is cool after the overwhelming furnace of theday. The moonlight 
jaunts and junketings are characteristic and pleasant, and they afford 
an opportunity for’the British matron, who flourishes there as here— 
heaven bless her !—to air her sense of morals in letters to the news- 
papers. i 

The creed of athleticism speaks its latest word here. The burial of 
poor young Searle, the champion sculler of the world, was a remark- 
able and characteristic sight. That he was a grand athlete and a 
good fellow seems indisputable, but to the outsider the feeling excited 
- by his early and mournful death looked disproportionate. Every news- 
paper, from the stately Argus down to the smallest weekly organ of 
the village, sang his dying song. He was praised and lamented out 

of reason, even for a champion sculler. The regret seemed exagge- 
‘rated. At his funeral obsequies the streets were thronged, and thou 
sands followed in his train. It was mournful that a young man should 
be struck down in the pride and vigour of his strength. It is always 
mournful that this should be so, but it is common, and the passion of 
the lament provoked weariness. The feeling was doubtless genuine, 
‘but it might possibly have had an object worthier of a nation’s mourning. 
Another fine athlete and good -fellow is Frank Slavin, the prize- 
fighter. I have acknowledged a hundred times that I belong to a lost 
cause,’ My sympathies are with the old exploded prize-ring. Rightly 
or wrongly, I trace thé growth of crimes of violence to the abolition 
of that glorious institution. I want to see it back again, with its 
rules of fair-play, and its contempt for pain, and its excellent tuition 
in temper and forbearance. .I am an enthusiast, and being almost 
alone, am therefore the more enthusiastic. But I grew tired of the 
wild exultation in Slavin’s prowess, the mad rejoicing over a victory, 
which meant less than it would have done in the days which I am old 
enough to remember. In Australia, better be an athlete than almost 
anything, except, perhaps, a millionaire. í 
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Take the average native and ask him what he knows of Marcus 
Clarke, of James Brunton Stevens, of Harpur,-or Kendal, or the 
original of Browning’s ‘“ Waring.” He will have no response for 


you, but he will reel off for you the names of the best bowler, the best . 


bat, the champion forward, the cunningest of half-backs. The por- 
traits of football players are published by the dozen and the score, and 


the native knows the names and achievements of every man thus” 
signalled out for honour. In England the schoolboys would know ali- 


about these people, but in Australia the world at large is interested. 
A bank-clerk who has a recognised position in a football team enjoys 
professional privileges which another man may not claim. His athletic 
prowess reflects upon him in his business. His manager allows him 


holidays for his matches, and is considerate with him with regard to 


hours‘for training. 


From all this one would naturally argue the existence of an espe~: 


cially athletic people, but the conclusion is largely illusory.. The 
worship of athleticism breeds a professional or semi-professional class, 
but it is surprising to note how little an effect it has upon the crowd 


of city people who join in all the rites of adoration. The popularity: 


of the game of football is answerable for the existence of the bar- 
racker, whose outward manifestations of the inward man are as dis- 
agreeable as they well can be. The barracker is the man who shouts 
for his own party, and by yells of scorn and expletives of execration 
seeks to daunt the side against which he. has put his money or his 
partisan aspirations. When he gathers in his thousands, as he does at 
all matches of importance, he is ‘Surprisingly objectionable. He is 
fluent in oath and objurgation, cursing like an inmate ot the pit. This 
same man is orderly at a race meeting, curiously enough, and takes 
his pleasure mildly there. 

The barracker and the larrikin are akin. The gamin of Paris, grown 
up to early manhood, fed on three meat meals a day, supplied with 
plenteous pocket-money, and allowed to rule a tribe of tailors, would 
be a larrikin. The New York hoodlum is a larrikin, with a difference. 
The British rough is a larrikin, also with a difference. The Australian 
representative of the great blackguard tribe is better dressed, better 
fed, and more liberally provided in all respects than his compeers of 
other nations. He is the street bully, par excellence, inspired to 
deeds of daring by unfailing beef and beer. When Mr. Bumble 
heard of Oliver Twist’s resistance to the combined authority of Mrs. 
Sowerberry and Charlotte and Noah Claypole, he repudiated the idea 
of madness which was offered as an explanation of the boy’s conduct. 
“Tt isn’t madness, ma’am,” said Mr. Bumble, “it’s meat.” 

There is the true penn of the larrikin. He is meat-fed, and is 
thereby inspired to ferocity. Darwin, if I remember rightly, tells of 
a sheep which was gradually accustomed to a flesh diet. Its wool 


_— 
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began to take the characteristics of hair, and the mild beast grew 
savage. The forerunners of the larrikin were never very sheep-like 
in all probability, for if one could trace his pedigree, it would, in most 
cases, be found that he is the descendant of the true British cad. 
But he has improved upon the ancestral pattern and has become a pest 
of formidable characteristics and dimensions. The problem he pre- 
sents has never been faced, but it will have to be met in one way or 
another before long. The stranger is forced to the conclusion that 
magistrates are absurdly lenient. I recall a case of some few months 
ago, where a gang of well-fed ruffians assaulted an old man in 
Flinders Street, Melbourne. ‘The attack was shown to have been 
utterly unprovoked, and the victim’s injuries were serious. Three of 
the most active participators in the sport were seized by the police 
and were each sent to prison for six weeks. A sentence of six months, 
with a brace of sound floggings thrown in, would have gone nearer to 
meet the exigencies of the case; but there is a widepread objection to 
the use of the cat, the argument being that it is wrong to “ brutalise ” 
these refinéd young men by its application. The same spirit of false 
sentiment exists in England, but in a less marked degree. 

Crimes of violence are of exceptionally frequent occurrence, and it 
is still felt‘ necessary to punish rape by the imposition of the final 
penalty. : i 

The democracy is determined to test itself completely, and female 
suffrage seems to be within measurable distance. It is conceivable 

at it may have a refining effect, and that it may act as a corrective, 

ough the experiment is full of risk. The one man one vote 
principle, together with the payment of members of the legislative 
chambers, has not, so far, achieved the happiest conceivable results, 
The Parliament of New South Wales is occasionally notorious as a 
bear garden. The late Mr. Mac Ehlone (who once informed the 
Speaker that, when he encountered outside an honourable gentleman 
to whom the ruling of the Chair compelled him to apologise, he would 
“spit in his eye”) has a worthy successor in the person of a Mr. 
Crick. Some time ago Mr. Crick was expelled by an indignant 
House, wearied of bis prolonged indecencies of demeanour, but his 
constituency sent him back untamed and rejoicing—his mission being 
to prove that the Ministry was composed of thieves and liars. The 
miserable charges dwindled into nothing ; but one, at least, of his con- 
stituents is persuaded that the debates, as printed in the newspapers, 
would lose so much of sparkle if Mr. Crick were banished permanently 
from the House, that the breakfast enjoyment of the public more than 
atones for the shame of his presence there. Women are notoriously 
deficient in humour, and it is possible that, when they come to vote, 
the reign of Mr. Crick and his like will be over. 

The best hope which lies before Australia at this hour is in the . 
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federation of her several colonies, Her determination to keep her 

population European in its characteristics can hardly fail of approval, 
_ but the immediate work to her hand is to consolidate her own posses- 

sions. The attempt to find material for six separate Parliaments in a 

population of three and a half millions has, it must be confessed in 

all candour, succeeded: beyond reasonable expectations, but concentra- 
tion will be of service. There will be a laudable rivalry between the 
, colonies which will result in the choice of the fittest men, and a 
combination Parliament will be a more useful and dignified body than 
has yet been assembled within: colonial limits. But this is one of the 
smallest of the results to be anticipated. The ridiculous tariff 
restrictions which now harass individuals and restrict commerce will , 
pass away, and with them the foolish hatreds which exist between 
rival colonies. At present, if one desire to anger a Victorian he has 
only to praise New South Wales.. Would he wound a Sydneyite 
under the fifth rib, let him laud Melbourne. There is a dispute 
pending about the proprietorship of the Murray River. It runs 
between the two colonies, and New South Wales claims it to the 

Victorian bank. When it overflowed disastrously a couple of years 

ago, an irate farmer on the Victorian side is said to have written to 

Sir Henry Parkes, bidding him come and pump the confounded river 

off his land, and threatening to agitate for a duty (per gallon) on 

imported New South Wales water. The dispute is nothing less than _ 
childish ; but I have the personal assurance of the leading statesman 
of New South Wales that he is perfectly satisfied with the positio 

It is probable that he sees in the existing riparian rights a chance fo 

a concession which may win concession in its turn. The Victorians 

are eminently dissatisfied and would seem to have a right to be so. 

Federation is on all counts to be desired, but it’ has yet to be 
fought for, and will:only be gained with difficulty. Wise men long ` 
' for it, but the petty jealousies of rival States will hold it back from 
its birthtime as long as delay is possible. How infinitesimally small 
those jealousies are nothing short of a residence in the land could 
teach anybody, Wisdom will have its way in the long run, but the 
belief of the veteran leader of New South Wales that he will live to _ 
see the union of the Australian colonies is a dream. It is a dream 
which only his political enemies will grudge him. 

‘The wide and varied resources of the country, and the ups and 
downs which men experience, breed a careless courage which in some 
of its manifestations is very fine. During my first stay in Melbourne 
the waiter who attended to: my wants at Menzies’ hotel brought up, 
with something of a dubious air, a scrap of blue paper, on which was 
written, “ Your old friend .” I instructed him to show my 
visitor in, and a minute later beheld the face of my old companion, 
a little more grizzled and wrinkled than when I had last seen it, but 
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otherwise unchanged. When we had shaken hands, and ‘he was seated, 
I found that he was dressed like a common labourer, and in answer to 
my inquiries he told me, bravely and brightly, that he had fallen upon 
evil times, ‘I should like a glass of champagne, old man,” said he 
when I asked him to refresh himself, ‘‘ and a cigar, if it will run to 
it. I’m strange to that sort of thing for a year or two, and I should 
enjoy it.” We talked away, and he told me a history of success and 
failure, and at last he explained the purpose of his visit. He wished 
to hear the three lectures I was advertised to deliver, and he had come 
to ask me for a pass. “I shanti disgrace you, my boy,” he added. | 
“Tve been down on my luck for a couple of years past, but I’m not 
going to stay where I am, and Tve kept my dress clothes.” 

I do not know that I ever met a finer bit of unconscious courage, 
and the incident gave me a certain faith in the spirit of the colonies 
which has never left me. There is a gambling element in it, no doubt, 
but the ever-present sense of hope is.a great and valuable thing. It 
finds such a place in a new country as it can never have, in an old 
one. The English gentleman who in England had fallen to be a 
mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, would never have “ kept his 
dress clothes.” He,would have known that he was permanently under 
the weather, but here the British pluck had rational hope to feed it, 
and on that rational hope survived, and even flourished. 

And this leads me back to that question of the self-confidence of 
the Australian-born colonial with which I started. Hops looks so 

“ce that what Australia wants and has not it seems self-evident in .- 
little while she will have. And so she might if she would go the 
ight way for it, and instead of packing three-fourths of her sparse 
inhabitants in towns would take the work which lies before her 
nose and subdue the land and replenish it, and instead of shutting 
‘the gates churlishly on rival labour, would draw the stranger to her 
coasts, and pour population on vast tracts of land which now lie 
barreh and unproductive, but only wait for the hand of man to break 
into beauty and yield riches. | 

In a hundred ways timidity would have been criminal, and when 
one sees in what directions courage and hope have led the way, and 
to what effort they have prompted, a little over-confidence looks 
pardonable. Everywhere the colonists have worked for the future. 
They have made railways and roads which will not be fully used for 
many and many a day. ‘Their public buildings are made to last and 
are of dimensions nobler than present needs can ask for. Generations 
to come will thank the wisdom and generosity of the men of the last 
fifty years. In certain places there is an admirable spirit of emulation 

. amongst private citizens who have set themselves to beautify the 
towns in which they live. This is very notable in Ballarat, where it 
has grown to be an excellent fashion to present the town with statues. 
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Should that fashion continue, and should the same spirit of local 
patriotism prevail, Ballarat may.grow to be the Athens of the southern 
hemisphere. The phrase is a little large, perhaps, ‘but it is in the 
colonial fashion, and one would willingly Baner in the chances of its 
ultimate justification. 

The unborn generations will have to thank their predecessors for 
some of the loveliest ‘pleasaunces in the world. Every. town has its 
gardens, the property of the citizens. Those of Brisbane and Sydney 
and Adelaide are exquisitely beautiful. But more beautiful than the 
grounds themselves is the inscription’ which ‘I found at the gates of 
the loveliest of them all. I wish I had the ipsissima verba of it, for 
it is characterised by an- admirable simplicity and directness. The 
sense of it is this:: These gardens belong to the public, and the 
owners are’ asked to protect their own property. 

There, to my mind, speaks the true voice of Democracy, and that 
inscription afforded me the pleasantest spectacle I saw in the course 
of my two years’ pilgrimage through the Australias. l 


D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A MONTH IN SOUTHERN INDIA* 


ASK you to accompany me in a brief tour through a portion ` 

‘of Southern India which an English traveller who had about a 
month to give to the country could easily see—the region lying 
south of the Madras Railway which crosses the Peninsula from East 
to West. I will note as we travel together the principal objects of 
interest, and give you some idea of the general views about its 
condition, which I think a traveller would form if he had an open 
mind and good introductions. 

Let us suppose ourselves to ‘be approaching the City of Madras 
arly in January, when the north-east monsoon has ceased to blow, 
and the terrible surf of the Coromandel coast (some rumour of which, 
by the way, would seem to have reached Catullus, of all people) is a 
thing of the past and of the future, Anything more peaceful than 
the roads of Madras look òn such a day as I am thinking of can 
hardly be imagined. I remember that as I entered them,f there rose 
instinctively to my mind three lines of Faber’s : 


“ If anchored spirits in their blithest motion 
Dip to their anchors, veiled beneath the ocean, n 
Catching too staid a measure for their rhymes.” 


In such weather you could land in an ordinary wherry, though on 
other occasions, even the famous Masoollah boats, which are sewn, not 

mailed together, have a wild time of it. 

On your way to the shore you would very likely see one of those 
quaint vessels, if vessels they can be called, which are known as 
catamarans, from two Tamil words meaning “tied trees.” These 
are got through the water at a remarkable pace, with gestures und 
attitudes on the part of those who have charge of them, which led an 


* The substance of a lecture delivered to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
f See “Notes of an Indian Journey” Macmillan. 1876. 
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old writer, who was I daresay quite truthful, though perhaps a little 
short-sighted, to aver that he had seen’ “ two black devils playing at 
single-stick in the roads of Madras.” 

If our imaginary traveller is so fortunate as to land on a calm day, 
he will have leisure to observe the great size of the’ harbour, and to 
admire the large views of those who called it into existence ; if he is 
further able to convince himself that it is an assured success, or will 
be one of the permanent ,engineering works of the world, he will be 
more sanguine than I, who witnessed the cyclone of 1881, have ever ’ 
been able to be. i 

On landing ho will find himself in a small busy sea-port known as. 
Blacktown, where he will assuredly not linger long, but drive to some 
hospitable home in the Province dotted with buildings, which is known 
to geography ‘as the City of Madras. These buildings, public and 
private, are usually commodious and adequate for their various purposes; 
but there is nothing about any of them to attract the attention of a. 
passing stranger. What he will admire are the parks which surround 
so many of the residences, the noble trees, the Mowbray Road, the 
Marina, and the constant masque, brilliant with light and colour, 
presented by the life of the streets. I borrow from a speech made by 
the wife of a recent Governor what: seems to me a very correct 
description of the general effect of the place from the artistic point of 
view : > 

“ You have a great advantage here in living in a very beautiful place. , 
Madras does not possess the magnificent mosques and tombs which adorn 
many towns of Northern India, or the broad streets'and wide pavements o. 
European cities, but it has a very great charm of its own. With the 
extensive compounds and fine timber on the one hand, and the sea on the 
other, we inhabitants of Madras are never far away from Ni ature, and to bë 
neay Nature, with its helpful and soothing teachings, is one of the best 
privileges of man. Nature is never monotonous. ‘I have seen it so often,’ 

_ I hear people say of this or that object. This’ may possibly be true of build- 
ings or manufactured articles, though even with them the lights and shades 
fall so variously that they rarely look the same twice. With regard zo. 
scenery, it is absolutely untrue. 

. “ Many years ago, when my head was full of those extensive schemes which 
are so delightful a feature of youth, I remember one of my ideas was to * 
paint the sunset every night. My skill and patience failed me after a very 
few trials, but it set me looking at the sunsets. I will not commit myself 
by saying that there are never two sunsets alike, but I will go the length of 
saying that if there are I have never happened to see them. If you will, 
take the trouble to walk from the old Ice House on the beach towards St. 
Thomé, and look inland, about half-past five in the afternoon, you will see a 
broad flat expanse of country with long tanks lying in the distance, & belt of 
palms and the dome of a Mahommedan tomb. At the hour I have mentioned 
the foreground is datk, with bright splashes of water, and the feathery tops 
of the trees stand out clearly against the sky.. Those are the main features; 
but each night the detail alters. One evening it is a crimson, another a 
primrose, another an orange light, which pours into the level pools. Some- 
times the dome has a rosy tinge, and the palms and foreground show their 
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greénness ; at another they stand sharp and dark against the sky. Saturday l 
night I remember particularly as more different from what I had seen it 
before than at any previous time. The sky was leaden, the lights colourless, 
. the whole thing might have been truly depicted as a study in black and white. 
But perhaps some of you cannot get as far as the beach. Look, then, at 
the common life of the bazaars and the roads. Remember, as you look at 
that life, that the greatest artists in all ages have had nothing to look at 
but what we all have to look at, human beings and scenery. And you may 
see endless models for pictures and statues every day. I was driving along 
the Mount Road lately, and I thought it would, be amusing to count how 
many subjects for an artist I could see between’ the cathedral and Govern- 
ment House. The first person I noticed was a coolie woman with a lotah on 
her head. The dress was a cloth of a peculiarly beautiful crimson, which . 
harmonised perfectly with the dark skin, and fell in graceful folds round her. 
The poise of the head was very fine, and was assisted by the beautifully shaped 
brass vessel which crowned the whole figure with its golden lights and violet 
shadows. 
“ Further on an old man, whose noble head and long grey beard reminded 
me of some scriptural worthy, claimed my attention; then a water-carrier 
with latticed chatties swaying from side to side; but I will not weary you 
with all I saw, except to say-that in that short distance I counted seven 
subjects, any one of which would have made a charming picture.” 
_ When his curiosity is satisfied by an inspection of the few objects 
of unusual interest which the capital of South India can show, the 
traveller will doubtless start for the interior. The first forty miles of 
his: journey will take him across a broad level, green with most 
flourishing rice-fields, and watered by many of the lovely sheets of 
water which we English quaintly designate tanks, as if they were the 

ittle troughs to hold the rain which Lord Beaconsfield, when one day 

m the humour of “ le bon roi Henri,” wished for every Buckingham- 

hire labourer. At frequent intervals stand groves of trees, the wild 
date (Phenix sylvestris) and the fan palm (Borassus flabelliformis) being 
the most common. As the train advances, the southern extremity of 
the fine range of the Eastern Ghauts will attract the eye, but the 
passenger will not, on his present journey, be able to give them more 
than a glance, borne as he will be steadily to the westward. 

The line passes near to, but does not touch, several important towns, 
of which the best known to history are Arcot and Vellore, the first 
connected with the history of Clive, the second with less agreeable 
associations. It waslaid down when the events of the Mutiny of 1857 
were fresh in men’s minds, and when strategical were more regarded 
than commercial considerations. After passing Vellore it inclines 
decisively to the south, and reaches Salem, a place destined to be, 
some time next century, a great centre of the iron industry. When 
it has become such, the beautiful Shevaroy hills, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, will be, I doubt not, a favourite place of residence for 
the capitalists engaged in that industry. , 

The Shevaroys rise only to about 5000 feet, and do not agree, as 
well as the loftier ranges, with some European . constitutions. They 
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have a sort of South Italian character, and the great prevalence of 
the orange tribe recalls many familiar scenes near Naples. 

It may be worth mentioning that in this Salem district, so widely 
removed from the scene of possible hostilities, some people buried 
their valuables at the time of the Penjdeh affair. All parties had 
not then, however, determined to substitute a policy of continued and 
continuous defence for our habitual unpreparedness tempered by fitful 
aggression, nor had they, fully accepted the teaching of the Spanish 
proverb first used in this connection eighteen years ago: “Let him 
attack who wills, the strong man waits.” * 

. Travellers for the Nilgiris leave the main line at a place dalled 
Pothanore, but as I mean to speak only of what lies to the south of 
the Madras Railway, while the Nilgiris lie to the north of it, I shall 
ask you to push on with me further to the west, and to stop at the 
station of Shoranore. It was from this ‘spot, say 300 miles from 
Madras city, that a native in charge telegraphed to the railway autho- 
tities; “ Tiger jumping about on the platform. Staff much alarmed. . 
_ Please arrange !” I sent home that edifying tale to a correspondent, 
who used it in a speech as an illustration of the point to which cen- , 
tralisation could be carried. A London newspaper, commenting upon 
the speech, applied to the story the methods of Euhemerus in ancient 
and of Dr, Paulus in modern times; but I was jealous for the honour 
of my tiger as a real historical personage, and found two people, one 
of them in London now, who had actually seen the delightful message 
with their own eyes. 

The Madras Railway stopped originally at Beypore, but it- wa 
settled when I was in India that it should be pushed on to Calicut, 
some seven miles further, and a place of much importance. Thither 
some might like to go, if only to feel that they had seen the spot 
where Vasco da Gama landed, and the wondrous story of European 
connection with the East entered on a new and most momentous phase. 

An hour, however, thanks to the sages of Babylon, contains only - 
sixty minutes, and that being so, we will leave the Madras line 
much short of even Beypore, and pursue our journey from Shoranore 
along a lovely road which leads through the little native State of 
Cochin to Trichore. I think that if seen when the green crops are 
on the ground, after the heavy rains of the south-west monsoon, this 
would be pronounced by many persons who had wandered very widely, 
to be the most divinely beautiful level bit of country they had ever 
beheld. 

At Trichore begins the easily navigable portion of the great back- 
waters, a long succession of inlets of the sea, lagoons, canals, and 
lakes, which govern the whole communication of this part of the 
world. 


* See “Hansard ” for April 22, 1873. 
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- The house of the British Resident at the Court of Cochin stands 
on the island of Balghatty, in the midst of the lagoon, and it is easy 
to visit from it-both the native and the British town. The most 
curious thing in the former is the very ancient Jewish settlement, 
which goes back far beyond all authentic record, and is in possession 
of a deed engraved on metal which may well be as old as the seventh 
century, A.D.; much older, that is, than any existing manuscript of 
the Old Testament. How the Jews came,there is a mystery, but 
it is perfectly possible—nay, even probable—that there were com- 
mercial dealings between the ports at the head of’ the Red Sea and 
the Malabar Coast at an immensely remote period. The pepper trade, 
which has its main centre between Calicut and Tellicherry, rather to 
the north of the district of which I am speaking, must be one of the 
oldest in the world. 

At Cochin the traveller will perhaps see for the first time some 
members of those curious communities known. as thè Christians of 
St. Thomas, because -they believe their ancestors to have been con- 
verted by the preaching of the Apostle of that name. ‘This belief 
is, however, as incapable of ‘proof as disproof. They consist at the 
present day of four principal divisions. The first holds Jacobite or 
Monophysite doctrines; that is to say, it departs from the straight 
line of Athanasian orthodoxy in a diametrically opposite direction 
from that which was taken by the Nestorians. This section had at its 
_ head, when I was in India, a bishop known as Mar Dionysius, “Mar” 
eing the syllable which you have in the word Maronite, and the 
ame which occurs in the writings of St. Paul, when, after using the 
phrase “ Let him be anathema” in Greek, he adds in Syriac “Mara- 
natha”—7.¢ ,“‘the Lord is at hand!” This section of the Christians, 
of St. Thomas is in communion with the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, 
who resides at Mardeen. Their next great divison is in communion 
with Rome, and is presided over by the Archbishop of Verapoly. 
They are allowed, however, to preserve a great number of their 
ancient religious customs, without being in any way interfered with. 
Next comes a body which has tried to organise itself of late years as 
a sort of National Church of Malabar. Then there is a fraction which 
owes special allegiance to the Patriarch of Babylon, and was, through 
him, in communion with Rome, but when I was in Madras there had 
been some differences between him and the supreme authorities at the 
Vatican, the nature of which I did not fully understand, and his 
Indian followers were in rather an anomalous position. I have not 
exhausted the sections of this interesting but much divided com- 
munity; of which some intelligent Resident at the Court of Travan- 
core and Cochin will one day probably be able to tell us more. There 
is a book of much research about the history of the Christians of 
St. Thomas, by Dr. Germann, a scholar, I need hardly say, from 
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beyond the Rhine, but I should think the investigations of a com- 
petent person on the spot might add a'good deal to what is known 
about the most southern outpost of the great Eastern Church. It was 
of course to these communities that Mr. Neale the hymnologist was 
alluding when he spoke, in a fine sentence, of that Church as extending 
“ from the ice-fields which grind against the walls of. the Solovetsky 
Monastery to the burning jungles-of Malabar.’ 

On my first visit to British Cochin I received one of those curious 
representations with which an Indian Governor soon becomes familiar, 
proceeding from ratepayers who think that their municipality should 
expend much more, and take from their pockets much less money 
than it does. I told them in reply a story of an English lady with 
whom her friends had remonstrated on account of her extravagance, 
telling her that she was burning the candle at both ends, to which 
she answered that she considered that that was the best way to make. 
_ the two ends meet! Nothing is more curious than the fashion in which, 
, the moment that some authority, large or small, is constituted with a 

power of spending money, the people who are placed under-it jump 
to the conclusion that its money comes from some gigantic reservoir 
quite unconnected with their meagre contributions. 

The teaching of many false prophets is tending to give i in our 
own country a rather dangerous turn to this delusion. The name of 
‘the State, while suggesting to the ignorant far less than of old the 
necessity for prompt and implicit obedience to its commands, is more 
and more considered to denote a mysterious entity possessed of power 

’ to be exercised for their benefit, which it neither does nor could possess 
A gentleman - -who attended the demonstration of working men in 
Hyde Park at the beginning of last month fell into conversation with 
a personage in the crowd, who seemed to be taking a lead: “ Hight 
hours,” said the fellow, “is a very good thing; we go for that now, - 
but our real object is to get three hours. That is the amount which 

we think every one should work.” But,” said the other, “how 
about the competition of foreign nations?” “ Oh!” was the rejoinder, 

‘ that’s not our affair; the State will see to all that!” . 

- The native principality of Cochin, which is under the general 
supervision of the Madras Government, is an extremely well-doing, 
prosperous community, blessed with a delightful climate, and never ' 
suffering from those famines which affect portions of the country to 
which the gracious influences of the south-west monsoon do not always 
extend. The most conspicuous tree in the landscape is usually the 
cocoa-nut palm, one of the peculiarities of which is that it never 
stands upright, whence comes the edifying Malayalam saying : 


“ He who has looked upon a dead monkey ; 
He who has found the nest of a paddy-bird 5 
He who hath beheld a straight cocoa-nut, 
Or has fathomed the deceitful heart of woman, 
Will live for ever.”, 
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., Under the shade of the cocoa-nut along the backwaters there is a 
very close vegetation, amongst which a beautiful acanthaceous shrub, 
with the leaf of the holly and a blue flower, Dilivaria ilicifolia, is 
especially conspicuous. Now and then the lagoons are separated by 
-little more than a bank of sand from the Indian Ocean, and occasionally 
an opening to it allows a long ripple or, in rough’ weather, a long 
wave to penetrate. For the most part, however, the inland navigation 
is absolutely protected, however violent may be the storms that rage 
outside. , The system of waterways is extended to the south through 
nearly the whole length of the lovely principality of Travancore, to 
my thinking the most interesting part of India with which I am 
acquainted, with the exception of sume of the more beautiful portions 
of Rajpootana such as Oodeypore. 

~~ On the way south several curious places are passed. One of these 

is is Tangacheri, a tiny enclave of British territory, near which it is not 
impossible that a breakwater may one day be built which may protect 
the best harbour south of the Bay of Carwar upon the western coast. 
It is a question, however, whether its site would not be too far to the 
south to make it of any particular value as a centre of trade. I visited 
Tangacheri from the British Residency at Quilon, a curious place, 
looking like a. large Mayfair house of the last century put down on 
an inlet of Loch Lomond, and of which Lady Harris, the wife of the 
present Governor of Bombay, was thinking when she said, “ Travelling 
in Travancore is like travelling in fairyland; one turns round a 
‘corner out of the wildest scenery, and suddenly finds oneself in an 
enchanted palace amongst all the refinements of civilisation.” 

From Quilon a few hours of boat navigation carries one to Trivan- 
-drum, partly through lagoons like those of which I have spoken, and 
' partly through long canals overshadowed by a tree of the charming 
and deadly ‘periwinkle family, Cerbera Odollam, which was covered 
when I passed that way with its fragrant blossoms. It, in fact, along 
with the Pandanus, which may be seen to such advantage at present 
in the palm-house at Kew, and one or two species of ferns which 
love brackish water, are so masterful and tyrannous as to overpower 
-almost everything else. 

‘We do not know as much as niot be wished about the real 
history of the Travancore State, though, of course, there is abundance 
of the usual legendary matter. This corner of India has had. -very 
little to do with the main stream of history. The population is 
‘chiefly Dravidian, and it seems likely that, in’ spite of confident 
assertions tò the contrary, Aryan influences. penetrated it rather 
through Brahmin teachers than through. Kshatriya warriors. A friend 
wrote from Europe to me when I was in the Hast, to ask me whether 
I could capture and send to Vienna ai real specimen of a Dravidian 
pundit. I was quite unable to comply with his request, but I-am 
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afraid we shall have to have a very college of Dravidian pundits 
before we can trace back with any certainty the history of Travancore. 
I suppose the royal dynasty; allowing for endless adoptions, must go 
back about as far as almost any of the ruling races of India. Their 
customs of succession, followed by many other families under their 
tule, as well as in Cochin and our own Malabar district, point at least 
to a vast antiquity. When the very intelligent ruler, who presided 
over the little State most of the time I was in India, was cut off at. a 
comparatively early age, he was not succeeded in his dignity by his 
son born in lawful wedlock, who became on his father’s death merely 
a private gentleman, but by the eldest son of his adopted sister, all 
‘succession in that family going through females. 

Unless the traveller desired to visit Cape Comorin, passing on his‘ 
way thither through the southern and less interesting portion of 
Travancore, he would probably strike to the eastward from Trivandrum, 
and make his way through the fine gorges of the Southern Ghauts 
into British territory. In doing so he would pass through some noble 
forest scenery, and might very likely make a nearer acquaintance with 
a herd of.wild elephants than he would find altogether agreeable. 
The rest-bungalows in these wilds are strongly defended by ditches 
and palisades against these interesting but sometimes rather alarmingly 
playful creatures. I remember when waiting in such a place reading 
the “ Discours” pronounced by M. Renan when he received M. Victor 
Chérbuliez at the French Academy, which had chanced to reach me 
by the mail a few hours before, and smiling to think, as I did so, off 
the contrast in civilisation between the spot in which it was delivered 
and the spot in which it was read. 

‘Some years ago the elephants in the Madras Presidency had become 
seriously diminished in numbers, and measures had to be taken to 
prevent their extinction. We never allowed a single elephant to be 
shot, unless of course he was a “rogue ” dangerous to human life. 

Several agreeable leisurely days’ travelling, agreeable at least if thè 
weather be fine, will bring the traveller into territory ruled directly by 
the British Government, and to the watering-place of Courtallum. 

Courtallum, though only about 500 feet above the’ plain, is, during 
a portion of the year, but during a portion of it only, a pleasant and 
healthy resort for Europeans. When, however, it is left behind, adieu 
for a time to coolness, for Tinnevelly, the most southern district of 
British India, is little favoured in this respect. It is in that part of 
the country that Protestant missionaries have had’ perhaps greater 
success than elsewhere, probably because the Brahminical system never 
took as great a hold there as further north. The whole country is 
covered with little shrines, put up to deprecate the wrath of male- 
ficent beings whose powers, though circumscribed in area, are supposed 
to be great. 
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It was in this same Tinnevelly that, when on my way to examine 
some great irrigation works which lay a good many miles across the 
thirsty plain, I observed that the boles of the avenue of trees were white- 
washed. I wondered why this was done, and asked an intelligent native. 
“That,” he replied, “is done in your honour.” ' As I continued to 
advance, I observed many of the little demon temples had been treated 
in the same way. ‘Has that been done in my honour also?” I 
asked. .“ Oh! no,” was the answer, “that is done in honour of the 
cholera!” I thought of Sir Alfred Lyall’s vigorous lines containing, 
like so much he has written, the expressed essence of India : 

“Is it a god or a king that comes? 
Both are evil and both are strong ; 


With women and worshipping, dancing and drums, 
Carry your gods and your kings along.” 


There are few parts of India which were to me more impressive in 
some ways than Tinnevelly. Bishop Caldwell, the famous Tamil 
scholar, has written a careful history of it, which is one long record of 
violence and blood till the district passed under British rule. From 
that time forward its annals are almost silent, but for years and years 
after that the lawless character of the population was evinced by gang- 
robberies every night, within the memory of men who served in the 
district and are not yet old. Ihad occasion, shortly before leaving 
India, to ask the head of our police how many there had been in the 
previous year? The answer was, ‘“ Not one.” 

Tuticorin, on the sea coast, can be reached by railway from Tinne- 
velly, and is a place of some trade, as well as a centre of ecclesiastical 
and educational activity; but no traveller is likely to go there unless 
for the purpose of crossing the narrow seas to Ceylon. There used to 
be a rather lucrative pearl-fishery not far from the town, and when I 
visited it in 1886, I saw numerous pearl-oysters brought .up by the 
divers, many of which were pretiy full of extremely tiny pearls; but 
the pearl oyster has many enemies, and I believe that the promise of 
1886 was far from being adequately fulfilled. The divers are chiefly 
Catholics, as indeed is a large proportion of the fishing population on 
the Madras sea-board. Tinnevelly is situated on the Tambrapoorney, 
one of the most hard-working and useful rivers in all Southern India, 
deriving, as it does, a supply of water both from the south-west and 
north-east monsoons. Occasionally, however, it forgets the maxim, 
“pas trop de zèle,” and flows through the drawing-room of the 
collector. l 

Some of the towns of South India are completely veiled from the 
eye of a spectator, who looks at them from a little distance, by the 
richness of the vegetation. Very memorable to me is such a view 
across a great tank to Tinnevelly, with the mountain of Mohundragiri 
and the fine mass of rocky hill known as the Sailor’s Cape Comorin 
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rising behind. One knows that one is looking at a large and populous 
town; one sees only a.great wood of cocoa-nuts. 
. The very noble Shiva temple at Tinnevelly will prepare the traveller 
‘for its more magnificent neighbour at Madura, which is the next large 
town at which To will stop on his way to the north. ‘These vast 
‘temples of the Madras Presidency are entirely different from the edifices 
‘devoted to the. same religious purposes in Northern India, where 
Mohammedan conquest overflowed the old religion. You fight put 
whole flocks of the temples of Benares into Madura alone, and it is 
_-only one of many, though nowhere I think does Hinduism appear 
more living. Tanjore, Srirungum and Chilambaram are all on the same 
gigantic scale. Ft was at the last named, which covers, by the way, 
‘thirty-nine acres, that one of the priests said to a countryman of ours: 
“The god receives Englishmen, but he does not like tobacco; you 
should put out your cigar.” Madura was long famous in the history 
of Catholic missions, and there is still a.considerable Christian popu- 
dation in the southern regions, thickest perhaps in and round Trichino- 
poly, to which the great Jesuit college which used to be at picgaperen 
was removed a few years ago. 

Madura is a very large-and important district, the prosperity of 
which will receive no little additional impulse if the great irrigation 
work, known as the Periar project, is successfully carried into effect. 
This, project, which has long been a pet child of the Madras Govern- 
ment, and a very clear account of which was recently given at the 
Society of Arts by Col. Hasted, who was lately in charge of Public’ 
Works in Madras, consists of a plan of great boldness for tapping 
what is known as the Periar, or Great River, which has, for ages 
untold, wastefully hurried to the Western Sea a great deal of most 

‘precious water, and making it send some of this liquid gold the other 
way through the heart of the mountains down to the parched plains 
of Madura. If prosperously completed, it will be one of the most 
interesting irrigation works anywhere to be seen, Madras is, ds you 
are aware, the classic land of irrigation. Close to Trichinopoly there 
is another, which it would be well worth the while of any one passing 
through this part of India to turn aside to examine.. I allude to the 
Cauvery and Venaar regulators, which were begun in February 1882, 
aud which I saw all but finished before the end of 1886. These 
works govern the whole of the irrigation in the Tanjore delta, that is 
of about 900,000 acres. 

In the Madras Museum is to be seen a coin, the finding of which 
was [think one of the’ most interesting epigrams of events with which 
I am acquainted. It is none other than the Aureus of Claudius which 
was struck to commemorate the conquest of Britain, and it was found 
in the Madura district of the British Indian Empire. 

I myself possess a coin of the Arian Emperor Valens which was 
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{ound in the Vaigai River in the same district. Such unlooked for 
links between ideas and associations separated by half the world are 
very curious, but in the town of Madura itself, there is a building 
which is connected with one of the most romantic periods of British 
history in a still more strange and unexpected way. 

After the execution of the great Marquis of Montrose, his heart 
was rescued and brought to his connection, Lady Napier, who had it 
enclosed in a gold box, said to have been given by a Doge of Venice 
to the Napier who invented logarithms. This again was placed in a 
steel case which was kept in a silver urn. Of the silver urn history 
makes no’more mention; but the steel case and the gold box con- 
„taining the heart were sent by, Lady Napier to the second Marquis of 
Montrose, who was then in Holland. There they disappeared but 
came later into the possession of the fifth Lord Napier, who gave them 
to his daughter, Mrs. Johnston, the wife of a Madras civil servant. 
She, her husband, and a child, who afterwards became Sir Alexander 

* Johnston, were on board an Indiaman when it was attacked off the 
Cape Verde Islands by a frigate belonging to the squadron of 
Suffren. Mrs. Johnston insisted on remaining upon deck along with 
her husband, who, though a civilian, was fighting four guns there. 
She had in her hand a bag, containing some of her most precious 
possessions, including the heart. The bag was carried away by a 
splinter, and dashed on the deck with šo much Violence that the 

|‘ delicate gold-box was broken, though its steel case resisted the 

- shock. 

The Indiaman having made a stout resistance, the frigate was 
called off, and the Johnstons pursued their way to India. A 
goldsmith at Madura made a box, as like the broken one as possible. 
This was placed in the steel case, and the whole enclosed in a silver 
urn, having upon it in Tamil and Telugu a brief abstract of the 
story of Montrose. The urn stood long on an ebony table in 
Mr. Johnston’s house known as the Tunkum, at Madura; thence it 
‘was stolen, and bought from the thieves by a Polygar of those parts, 
who had no idea whence it came. Mr. Johnston’s son, afterwards 
‘Sir Alexander, went to stay with this man, became a great favourite 
of his, and told him that the urn had been stolen from his mother. 
The Polygar gave him the precious relic, and it returned with the 
family to Europe. They found themselves on their way to England 
at Calais in 1792. At that time, no bullion was allowed to be exported 
from France. The urn with its contents was left in charge of an 
Englishwoman until that tyranny was overpast. She died, and the heart 

, of Montrose has never again been heard of.. There were some curious 
and pathetic circumstances connected with the end of the Polygar: 
these, with the story which I have recounted, Sir Walter Scott intended 
to have worked up into a novel, and any one can see at a glance how 
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well suited the subject would have been to his genius, but.the prince 
of ‘romantic fiction died prematurely, and “no after conqueror has 
ascended the vacant throne of Alexander.” : 

Mr. Patrick Campbell Johnston, of Carnsalloch, aided by Lord 
Napier, who was formerly Governor of Madras, by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot, and by my late excellent and able colleague, Mr. Car- 
michael, fulfilled, some years -ago, a wish of his father’s by transferring 
the Tunkum estate to the Government for educational purposes. The 
income derived therefrom now goes to the maintenance of scholar- 
ships for natives of Madras, in connection with the University of 
Madras. 

The sanitarium of the Nadir district is situated on the Pulney 
Hills to the left of the line by which we advance towards Trichino- 
poly from the South, and is called Kodaikanal, a name said to be 
derived from the Eugenia Arnottiana, a tree of the myrtle family, 
which grows there to the most astonishing and portentous size. 

Kodaikanal is less central than Ootacamund, the famous sanitarium / 
on the Nilgiris, and not so well suited to be the centre of a large, 
European -population residing there all the year round, but I am 
inclined to think that, if the thing had to be done over again, it 
would be wise to make Kodaikanal ‘the summer capital of the Madras 
Government. , 

Ootacamund labours under the disadvantage of having all its worst 
weather, and that can be atrocious, exactly during the time when ths’ 
Government is there. The winter climate of the Nilgiris is perfectly 
delightful, but the summer climate of Kodaikanal is much less bad 
—however, this is just one of those cases in which, as Mr. Elphinstone 
used to say: “ Any plan is a good plan if you stick to it.” Fie _ 
non debwit factum valet. 

Trichinopoly, the next place of importance on the way to the 
north, was three times besieged during those critical nineteen years 
from 1742 to 1761, which saw the final struggle of the French and 
English in the Carnatic. Now its associations are of the most 
peaceful character; it is a large, thriving and not unhealthy city, 
although the climate is so warm that it is said with some justice that _ 
the hot weather ends on the 31st of December, and begins on the 
Ist of January. The only act of warfare I remember being com- 
mitted recently in or near a place, the name of which is written on 
so many a bloody page, proceeded from a kite which, offended by an 
attempt on the part of well-known officer of the Madras Police to 
climb the famous Golden Rock, soared into the air, and dropped a 
stone with hostile intent. One’s thoughts are naturally carried back, 
when one hears of such an adventure, to the death of Aischylus. 

The traveller who has visited the Shivite Temple at Madura, will 
probably wish to see the Vishnuvite Temple at Srirungum, Which is, 
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close to Trichinopoly on an island formed by the two branches of the 
Cauvery, known as the Cauvery proper and the Coleroon. Here also 
he will find Hinduism thoroughly living, and see the hugest mass of 
religious buildings he will see anywhere in India. , 

He will not fail as he journeys to note how completely Vishnu and 
Shiva have eclipsed the first personage in the Brahmanic Trinity, the 
great God Brahma. “ Nobody has made me so cross,” said a great 
European scholar to me; “as did the priests of Brahma at Poshkur, 
It is the only temple he has got in the whole of India, and they. 
don’t even know his name; they call him Barma !” 

From Trichinopoly, it would be natural to proceed to Tanjore, once 
the southern outpost of Mahratta conquest, now the capital of an 
extremely fertile and prosperous British district, one of those deltaic 
regions which under the management of our water engineers has become 
as prosperous as Egypt is fast becoming through similar agency. 

From Tanjore any one who was staying long enough in these regions 
might possibly find it interesting to visit the little native state of 
Pudukota. This piece of country is ruled by the descendant of our 
old ally, whose name is familiar to readers of Orme, the Tondiman, 
deservedly looked up to in the days “ when the sword was king of 
the pen,” as the head of the Kullars, the great robber caste of southern 
India. I was present once at a durbar in Pudukota, and the Dewan, 
an extremely intelligent man, was standing behind me, when a number 
of gentlemen of high degree came up to pay their respects in the 
usual way. My friend leaning over my shoulder proved his acquaint- 
ance alike with the history of India and of Scotland by remarking, 
“ These are the. Campbells and so forth of this part of the country.” 
I deeply regretted that so complimentary a remark had not been 
made to the Duke of Argyll, under whom, some twenty years ago, I 
served my apprenticeship to Indian business. 

From Tanjore the traveller would naturally make his way north- 
ward by the well-managed and prosperous South Indian Railway, in 
the construction of which very peculiar difficulties had to be en- 
countered, for it is carried right across the whole drainage of the 
country not very far from where the rivers meet the sea. When 
accordingly, in the autumn, the north-east monsoon is sweeping over 
the land from the Bay of Bengal, and sending them down in flood, 
there is always much anxiety about the effect upon this line. 

A halt would very likely be made at Cuddalore, famous during the 
stormy time of which I spoke a few moments ago, as Fort St. David, 
and still retaining something of the air of a capital. Hence an 
excursion might be made to Pondicherry, a quaint little place and the 
residence of the Governor-General of the French settlements in India, 
which cost the mother country a good deal, but are retained in memory 
of past greatness. That Pondicherry should be so retained seems 
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natural enough, but why our neighbours should desire to possess in 
full sovereignty, spots which are neither useful nor ornamental, it is 


difficult to understand. They have queer little bits of land over.” 


which they exercise supreme authority in Masulipatum, Calicut, and 
elsewhere, the retention of which seems about as reasonable as if wo 
had retained the sovereignty of a cricket-ground at Orléans and of 
a couple of estaminets in Bordeaux. Much of the time I was in 
Madras the French settlements in India were governed by M. Richaud, 
a strong-headed able man fit for far greater things, but who, un- 
fortunately, died of cholera soon after leaving Pondicherry, 

Another interesting halting-place might be the great temple at 
Chilambaram of which J have already spoken and which lies close to 
the line, but a tourist who had only a month to give to Southern India 
would perhaps, by the time he had made the round I have described, 
feel glad to get back to Madras, with a view either of embarking 
there or of crossing the country to Bombay on his return to 
Europe. 


If he made any other excursion, before essaying a longer flight, it . 


would probably be to the so-called Seven Pagodas, which are situated 
not far from the old fort and picturesque ruined house of the long 
vanished Dutch Governor of Sadras. They consist of seven masses of 
granite, rising from out the sand of the seashore, and were carved by 


Hindu artists, probably, according to Fergusson, about 1800 a.D. The 


principal one seems to represent a five-stored Buddhist monastery. 
‘As is the case with not a few ruins in India, however, their interest 
is sadly diminished by our knowing so very little about them; the 
best opinions regarding them are little better than guess-work, and 
nothing more in disaccord with all the ideas which they call up could 
well be penned than Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,” which ought to 
give, but does not give, them an additional interest. 

If while resting and preparing for further travel the wayfarer was 
invited to spend a week at Guindy, he would find himself in the 
simplest, but at the same time so far as.I am aware, in the most 
agreeable of all the Government houses on the plains of India, cor- 
' sisting merely of three bungalows joined together by a very long 
passage, in the middle of which, by the way, I once found that 
interesting thanatophidian; Echis carinata, on my way to breakfast. 
Such sensational experiences are, however, happily rare ; the European 
in India has practically much more to fear from the ‘bee than se 
any form of snake. 

Guindy is surrounded by the most beautiful gardens, in which I 
found a large number of interesting plants and left a great” many 
more than I found. From the gardens it is easy to pass into a very 
extensive park, formed out of ground little of which is available for 
cultivation, but where the indigenons vegetation of the drier. soils 
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near the Coromandel coast is seen to great advantage. It is peopled 
by many wild creatures, the most conspicuous being the antelope, 
familiarly known as the black buck, Antilope Bezoartica, and the 
spotted deer, Awis maculata: In this exquisite place-the traveller will 
have an opportunity of discussing the impressions of the month during - 
which we have been accompanying him, with men who have grown 
grey in many departments of the service of the State; he will have 
special facilities for doing so on the long terrace which runs parallel 
to the house, and to which it was usual, in my time, to adjourn when: 
dinner was over. At the period of which I am thinking, the middle 
of February—he began his journey, you may recollect, in January— 
he will find a night climate which is beyond all praise, and have 
nothing to interrupt serious conversation save from time to time the 
defiant chorus of the jackals. - 

Well, now, what are the conclusions with respect to the country , 
through which he has been passing, at which an intelligent English- 
man who has had an opportunity of talking with the best informed 
people, native and European, along his line of route, will probably arrive? 
Tn the first place, he will have observed that although we have been 
settled longer in this part of India than in any other tract of similar- 
extent, far the greatest boon we have conferred upon it is the great 
and transcendant but elementary boon of the Pax Britannica. We 
have prevented the oppression by the armed hand of that large 
portion of the population which desires to live through labour not. 
through plunder. _ 

Next he will remark that the enormous majority of the population 
is given up entirely to agriculture, that it lives in countless villages 
scattered over the face of the land, each organised under a quasi- 
patriarchal régime, obeying a round of customs which form a religion 
and have their centre in the temple of the locality. Over all this 
network of villages our administration stretches, exacting from their 
inhabitants an extraordinarily small modicum of taxation in return for 
the security and other advantages which we give them, but affecting 
very slightly the calm tenor of their daily lives. 

One thing will assuredly strike the Englishman who having travelled 
in Northern India finds himself in the South, and that is how much more 
Anglicised the Madras Presidency has become than any other part of 
the Peninsula. Every one of sufficient intelligence to make a 
traveller desire to talk with him in the districts we have been traver- 
sing is more or less acquainted with English. All that has been done 
to extend primary education has been done well, though we turned 
too late to it. If, on the other hand, expefienced men are asked 
whether the efforts of Government to improve the higher education 
have made any wide change in the way of looking at things which has 
been inherited from their forefathers by the great mass of the people, 
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they will say, “ certainly not”; what effects we have produced have 
extended to an extremely limited class, and have very often just 
missed those sections of the population to whom it would have been 
most desirable to give some of the ideas of the West. We mace 
some terrible blunders when we first attempted to start the higher 
education in India. We found there a people whose choicest minds 
were very much given to abstract speculations,.mathematical and 
‘philosophical. We plied them accordingly with mathematics and 
philosophy. They took most kindly to both, of course ; but what has 
come of it all? What have our schools and colleges in India added 
on these subjects to the general stock of human knowledge ? 
Another great blunder has been particularly well set forth by Sir 
Henry Maine; we dosed the aspiring youth of India with the furious 
politics of the days of George III., with Burke, not at, his best when 
he wrote as a philosopher, but with Burke, the political partisan, the 
unscrupulous advocate raging and raving about iniquities, most of 
which had never been committed. 

What we should have done was to have introduced the natives of 
India to what’ was best in our literature, to calm regions which had 
nothing to do with’political struggles from which a race, moulded by 
influences utterly and absolutely different, had nothing whatever to 
gain. Of that kind of literature we have, thank God, abundance, 
and could have given them of it in ample measure. An even better 
gift would have been that knowledge which would have enabled 
them to remedy the great defect of India and to make it, by a proper 
development of its resources, a rich, not a poor country. 

Before he will have concluded his tour our traveller will observe 
that what the people he has talked to, with the exception of a “ viewy” 
individual here and there, really care aboút, is the material develop- 
ment of the country. Everything that we can do in that way, alwavs 
provided we do not throw too great a burden either on the present or 
the future, is pure good. Such are railways, such are irrigation 
works on the great scale like one or two which [ have mentioned, 
and such is the constant skilled supervision which was a few years ago 
initiated by the Madras Government, for making the countless small 
irrigation works scattered over the hundred and three river basins of 
the Madras Presidency do each as much work as it is capable of 
doing. To this category belong all the efforts we make to improve 
agriculture. These are often tentative, Plans which have answered 
very well in England often do not answer under the totally different 
`~ conditions of India; but the great thing is not to lose heart, to keep 
the object continually in view, for remember that the correlative of the 
good work done in preventing loss of life by famine, by pestilence, 
and by war must be to make two blades grow where only one grows 
now. A small percentage of increase in our cereal production would 
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enable the ‘supply of food to keep far ahead of the increased pressure 
put upon it, great as that is. 
Whoever introduces a new plant useful for economic purposes in a 
country situated like India is areal benefactor. Even the Portuguese 
, did something in that way, while we have brought, amongst many 
other things, tea, coffee and cinchona, the last-named the most power- 
ful of all agencies in combating fever, far the most deadly disease of 
Southern India, very much more widely fatal than cholera. , The ° 
Madras Government has taken immense pains to cheapen this in- 
estimable drug, and has,.aided by Mr. Lawson, who is at the head of 
its botanical establishments, and Mr. Hooper, a skilled quinologist, 
had very great success in its endeavours to do so. 
Another subject about which our inquirer will have heard a 
good dedl is forest conservancy. A few years ago, through much 
of the country we have been traversing, and, indeed, through 
the whole of the Madras Presidency, the state of the forests 
had become very alarming. In a region where coai does not 
exist the fuel question assumes, as population increases, quite 
immense importance. But forests have many other most momen- 
tous duties to subserve in such a country as Southera , India. 
Wdod is wanted for building and for every sort of household 
‘purpose, while it is to the last degree- desirable that there should be 
réserves of pasture for the use of cattle in periods of drought. The 
raveller will be told, and told truly, that South India had, in respect 
to all these matters, ‘been living very much on her capital till about 
nine years ago, when the forests were- put on a new footing, both as 
to legislation and administration, with results at once most satisfactory 
in the direct revenue which has been brought to Government, and in 
the far more important indirect advantages which will be increasingly ` 
felt by the country as Nature does her silent work, in covering with 
trees the huge spaces which used to be given up to the ravages of the 
. Boat and other quadrupeds. I remember stopping as I drove across- 
‘a wide waste in the district of Cuddapah to see what the low natural - 
brushwood devoured by the cattle, and scattered here and there 
along my road, was composed of. I discovered to my great arausement 
_and horror that it mainly consisted of a most valuable species of 
ebony. 
-A few years ‘before a large establishment háð been freely using 
satin-wood as an ordinary fuel. Such things must happen unless 
„forests in a country situated like that of which we are speaking form 
a most carefully looked-after department of Government. 
I once received, in 1870, a letter from in. less a personage than Sir 
Henry Yule—“ clarum et venerabile nomen ”—in which he said :— 
“I feel rather horrified when I think of the acres of denudation that I ; 
had a hand ip, when I was burning bricks for the Ganges | onal Works at 
_ VOL. LX. Y i 
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Roorkee, but it was my business to burn bricks and as cheap as I could; it 
~was the business of the railway establishment to get fuel as cheaply as they 
could’ (I think it is probable that, if I had been very hard up for lime, I 
would have burnt the AD: But it is dnly Government that can look to 
such large results as those affecting the future climate of the country.” 

_ The open-minded observer will probably discover that one of the - 
things which the people least like is‘our constant effort to improve 
sanitation. In that direction, however, we must keep up a steady 
though cautious pressure. It is not only that the unhealthy con- 
ditions under which so many natives live are a fruitful cause of loss 
of life, but they aré also a fruitful cause of maimed, useless, inefficient, 
and unhappy lives. Slowly the best minds rally to our view. I 
remember a Brahmin of high position making an excellent speech in 
favour of a Bill for compulsory vaccination, his point being that such 
a measure would be a tribute to the greatness, not an. insult to the 
majesty, of the goddess Mariamma who presides over gmall-pox. 

‘Yes, we must keep up a steady pressure in favour of conservancy, . 
and whitewash, even although it teases the people a little; but the 
less we interfere with their social customs the better. Hord knows, 
many of these want reform; but of all agencies of'reform I think 
the very worst that could be imagined is an agitation in England, 
got up by a native of India who is neither a Hindu nor a Molfam- 
medan., There isa little book, called ‘‘ Opinions on Social Matters,” 
by the late Sir Madhava Rao, which deserves more attention than) it 
has obtained from -people , who occupy themselves with Indian 
subjects. \ 
The chief moral effects which we have produced upon the people 
are not through any direct tgaching, but through the Codes. Théy' 
form a standard of good and right which is constantly being pro- 
mulgated by judicial decisions in every district. If the traveller 
_ when he landed in India was perfectly ignorant of its circumstances 
` he would no doubt be much surprised to find that instead of the huge 
formless mass of the English law which disgusts and disgraces us at 

home, the admirable matter of that law has been rescued from the 
` chaos under which we suffer, and put into a brief, clear, intelligible 
form with, of course, such changes as the different circumstances 
required, while it remains in all essentials clarified English law. 
This I say will bea great surprise to the perfectly uninformed trav- 
eller; but however well informed he is, he will I think be surprised 
to learn to what a great extent this law is penetrating the thoughts of 
the population. This is, next to peace, security, and increased 
material prosperity, far the greatest boon which we have given to 
India. 

If the individual whom we have been accompanying on his journey 
happen to be a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, he will doubtless 
have asked a good many questions about the amount of interest taken by 
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the natives in the things of the mind apart from what the Germans call 
bread studies. Under this head, however, he will not have heard 
much that will give him satisfaction. Putting aside a few exceptional 
cases, the people of South India do not take as much interest in 
the things of the mind as one could wish. Of one or two of them, 
for instance of the Maharajah of Vizianagram, to whose enlightened 
munificence Sanscrit learning owes so much, one cannot speak too 
highly, but he is not connected with the portion of- the land through 
which we have been wandering. _ 

The Occidentals led by Macaulay had too complete a victory for 
the good of India. Much that they said and did was wise, but their 
system has failed in many ways, and: was, indeed, never intended, to 
breed up inen interested in the past of their own land. Nearly all 
that has been learned about it has been learned by the labour of 
Europeans, and yet natives trained to European methods of research 
have , facilities of all kinds for prosecuting research which we have 
not, / l 

I! had a great deal to say on that subject, and on many other 

, cognate ones, in an Address which I delivered in my capacity of 
N Chancellor of the University of Madras, shortly before I left the 
\. country, but I do not know that it has had much effect since, though an 
“sexcellent little book by Mr. Rema Krishna on the village life of 
. South India is a step in the right direction. We want, however, 
` bite a small library of works of that kind before the harvest that is 
eady for the sickle of intelligent native observers is gathered in. 
: I have been pleased to hear by recent letters from Madras that 
-/{ some of the efforts which I made for the extending of scientific study 
in the Presidency are meeting with some success. A recent corre- 
spondent writes, for example, to say, ‘‘ It is surprising to see how the 
natives are giving up the prejudices, that for a time kept them from 
taking to practical biology. Professor Bourne’s classes this year are 
LGN 
Teden like to see, however, on the part of the Government a 
nd enduring effort in the direction of getting more science, 
ical and industrial education, more interest in their own 
De d history spread among the people. 
~ In _-»é directions we can only do pure and unmitigated good ; 
the momént we touch social customs we get upon ‘ground where we 
may readily do harm with the very best intentions, while, as for the 
exertions that are sometimes made to introduce our political methods, 
they are based upon the fallacy that a society at one end of the world 
can emancipate itself from one set of evils by following the practices 
by which a totally different society at the other end of the world 
emancipated itself from a totaily different set of evils. 
On the whole I think that an unprejudiced man who visits India 
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will carry away from the south as from the north some such general 
impression as this. We have made many mistakes, but considering 
the tremendous problems with which we have had to deal, it is little 
less than a miracle that we have not made more. The two worst of 
these must, Heaven be thanked, be laid to the door of each of our 
two great parties at home, so that neither can make them of much 
use for that denunciation of the other, which forms so large a portion 
of the worst but commonest kind of English ‘political oratory. Now, 
however, through first an Iliad then an Odyssey of troubles, we have 
got to a reasonable policy, and a reasonable system of administration. 
That policy requires above all things a firm and steady hand. That 
system of administration requires perpetual improvement in relatively 
small but still important matters, The broad lines, however, on which 
our great empire should be ruled-and administered, haye been 
painfully traced by the experience of generations. I trust our- 
selves, and our successors, will be prudent enough to consider that the 
reasons assigned for any large change must be quite overwhelming 
before any such change is made. Rightly, as I have said ere this, did 
Count de Hubner, the very model of a statesman-traveller, contlude 
the pages on India, which form one of the most interesting portions 
of his admirable travels in our colonies and dependencies, by. words 
whick can never be too often quoted, “ England has but one enemy 
bo fear in India—that is herself!” 
M. E, Grant Drrr.\ 
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HENRIK IBSEN’S POEMS. 


BSEN is a poet. His admirers claim for him that he is a great 
deal more; but they base the claim upon works which seem to 
those (who are not hisadmirers to establish a great deal less. It is the 
surpose of this article to give English readers'some of the materials 
e a judgment on Ibsen’s claim to the name of poet, and at the same 
e to point out sundry clues to the meaning of his later writings 
ich may be fóund in his early poems. 
But I must ask my readers to remember one thing—which, indeed, 
ere is little danger of their forgetting—namely, that if Ibsen is a 
oet I am not. They must make due allowance for the fact that the 
oems I shall try to put before them will be robbed of the splendour 
and depth .of their colouring, shorn of their rhyme, will have the 
pulsations of their metre tamed, and, as far as form is concerned, will 
‘be but a mockery of themselves. Yet, even so, I think they may be 
trusted, and without further preface,’ will introduce Ibsen’s early 










“ ARCHITECTURAL SCHEMES, 


“I remember, as distinctly as if it had been this very day, the night I saw 
my first printed poem in the paper. There I sat in my den, midst the clouds , 
I was puffing; and smoked and dreamt in blessed self-complacency. ‘I will 
build me a cloud-castle., It shall gleam athwart the North. Two gables 
shall there be there: a great one anda small. In the great one a deathless 
bard shall dwell ; and the small one shall be a lady’s bower.’ I thought there 
was a glorious harmony i in the conception; but afterwards some confusion 
crept in. As the master came to his senses, the castle went clean crazy: the 
big gable was too little, and the little one collapsed.” | 


Many of Ibsen’s poems are autobiographical, and it is hardly hazar- 
dous to read into these lines (the successive versions of which them- 
selves contain a history) the epitome of the author’s poetic career. In 
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the days when the young apothecary was striving to make good the 


, defects of his early education, and was conscious of poetic powers 


7 


struggling for utterance and recognition, he probably: conceived the 
task of the poet much as other men did. Melodramatic and romantic 
conceptions were in the air, and a “lady’s bower” was a quite neces- 
sary “property” for a tising poet. But already strong elements of 


‘originality manifested themselves in his-ideas, and as he came to his 


full powers, he saw that the traditional motives and materials of poetry 


_were too narrow to give him scope, and that “love poetry,” as ordi- 


narily understood, was to occupy no place in his mature and , serious 
work. “The big gable was too little, and the little one collapsed. A 

Brandes, the Danish critic, only repeats the testimony of these- 
verses when he declares that at some time in the course of the battle ` 
of his life Ibsen had a lyric Pegasus killed under him. 

Let us look amongst the ruins of the little gable for a moment. 
Let us see if the hoof of Pegasus’ struck the ‘soil anywhere, and left a. 
Hippocrene to mark the spot. 


“Gonz ! 


“ We followed the last guests to the wicket. The night wind swept away 
our last farewells. , Iw tenfold desolation lay the garden and house in 
which but now sweet tones had.entranced me. It was only a festive eer 
ing before the black nightfall ; she was only one of the guests ; and now go 
she is gone!” a 


Or let us turn to the verses sent 


“With A WATER-LILY. n 


“See, my darling, what I’ve brought you. The flower with the whit 
wings! Borne on the quiet stream, it floated, dream-laden, in the spring 
Wouldst thou place it in its home ? So lay it on thy breast, my darling ; for 
there a deep and silent wave will swell beneath its petals, Ah, child, 
beware of the mountain tarn stream! There is danger, danger in dreaming 
there. The water sprite pretends to sleep, and lilies play above. Child, 
thy bosom is the mountain tarn stream. There is danger, danger, in dream- 
ing there. Lilies play above, and the sprite pretends to sleep.” 


Or in a somewhat lighter vein we have 


“A BIRD-BALLAD. 
“ We walked one lovely day in spring to and fro in the avenue ; fascinat- 


' ing as a riddle was the forbidden spot. And the west wind was sighing; and 


the heaven was so blue! On the lime-tree sat a mother-bird singing to her 
brood. And I painted poet-pictures with sportive colour-play, while two 
brown eyes were shining, laughing and listening. And ‘over above we could 


. hear how they laughed and whispered at us. But we—we parted with a sweet 


farewell, never to meet again. And now when I wander all alone to and fro 
in the avenue I can have neither rest nor peace for the little feathered folk. 

Dame Sparrow, sat there’ and listened as we walked in our innocence; and 
she made a poem about us, and set it all to music. It’s in the mouth of all 
the birds, for, under the foliage roof, every beaked songster twitters of that. 
shining day i in spring.” i 
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t About contemporaneous with this poem was the composition of the 
“ Gildet paa Solhaug,” the brightest in tone and the happiest in its 
catastrophe of all Ibsen's plays. I will transcribe a song from it, less 
for its own sake than in order that the brightest picture in Ibsen’s . 
gallery may not be wholly unnoticed here: 


“I wandered on the hill-side, all heavy and alone, si from every bush 
and branch around twittered the little birds. So cunningly the little 
songsters sang : ‘ Now, listen, while I tell how love doth spring! Though 
_ oak- like, through long years, it grows, nurtured by ponderings, sorrows, and 
* songs, yet so quick does it shoot that a moment’s space may fix its roots in 
` the soil of the heart.’ ” > 


i _ These must suffice as samples of Tbsén’s love poetry ; but there is 
one splendid example of melodrama that has borne him over all the 
Scandinavian countries as a popular poet, something as Browning’s 
“ Pied Piper,” and “ How they brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,” took hold of the popular fancy when his more characteristic 
work was practically unread. We dò not readily think of Ibsen in ' 
connection with “ Penny Readings,” but yet “ Terje Vigen,” the hero 
of the longest of his minor poegi is ealy framed to figure at these 
humble entertainments. 

Terje Vigen is a Norwegian aion; who, after a more or less wild 

' and wandering life, marries, and finds the constraints of a settled life 

eénverted into the supremest happiness when a little daughter laughs ' 

Ap at him from her cradle. But the wars of the early part of this 
century reduve his Norwegian village to direst distress. The British 
fleet’ cuts off all supplies from without, and the harvest fails at home. 
Terje takes the desperate resolve to row over to Denmark in an open. 
boat to get food for his wife and child. As he returns and is ‘close 

at home he is sighted by-an English man-of-war and pursued by a 
boat with fifteen men in her. He rows till the blood bursts from his 

finger-nails to clear a rock two feet below the water on which the 
heavier boat of his pursuers may strike; but just as he is clearing it 
thé English come up, and the young officer raises an oar and strikes, 

a hole in Terje’s boat. His three precious casks of barley are lost 
and he is taken prisoner,.to the immense delight of the young English- 
man, who laughs at his outlandish attempts to plead for his liberty and 
the life of his dear ones, and carries him off in triumph to the man-of- 
war. It is years before ‘the peace puts an end to-Terje’s captivity, and 
when he returns home it is to hear that “ when her husband deserted 
her” the woman died, and so did her child, and they had a pauper 
burial. Thenceforth, Terje, grey-headed with the angnish he has 
suffered, and with his neck bent as in shame, is the most daring and 
skilful of pilots; and on a certain stormy night he is summoned to the 
aid of a distressed English yacht. He is just bringing her off when he 
sees “ My Lord” with “ My Lady ” and their beautiful child. Then 
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he lets the yacht go, declares that she will not obey the helm ; thrusts 
the three with himself into a boat, rows them into quieter waters, then 
stands erect, seizes an oar, strikes a hole in the bottom of the boat, 
and they are all standing in two feet of water far from the shore. 


“Then my lord cried out ‘The rock gives way! It can be no rock at 
all? But the pilot smiled. ‘Nay, be sure-of that! A sunken boat and 
three barley casks are the rock that bears us now.’ Then swept the memory 
of a half-forgotten deed like a lightning flash o'er the Englishman’s face as 
he knew the sailor that once knelt weeping on the deck of his corvette. Then 
Terje Vigen shouted aloud, ‘ You held my all in your hand that day, and 
for glory you squandered it all. One moment more and revenge will have 
come.’ 

“ «Tt was then that the haughty Englishman bent his ‘knee to the N orsk” 
pilot. But Terje stood straight as in days of youth, as he steadied himself 
with the oar; through his eyes flamed out his untamed force, and his hair 
streamed out on the wind. 

_ “© You sailed at your ease in your great corvette, and I rowed my little 
boat; I was toiling for dear ones, wearied to death, and you took their bread, 
and you thought so lightly of mocking my bitter tears, Your rich lady 
there is as bright as spring and her hand is as soft as silk; and my wife’s 
- hand it was coarse and hard, but she was my own, my wife! Your child 
has golden hair and blue eyes like a little guest of the Lord, and my 
daughter was nothing to look upon, for she—God help her |—was thin and 
pale, as most poor folks’ little ones are. But they were the sum of my 
earthly wealth, They were all that I called my own. They seemed stich 
a mighty treasure to me, and with you so little they weighed. And now has 
the hour of recompense struck, for you shall go through such arhour ai 
well may balance the whole long years that bowed my-neck and tha 
bleached my hair and that ran my “bliss a-ground. : 

“Then he seized the child and he swung him free and his left arm the 
lady clasped. 

“<Stand back, my lord! One step in advance will- cost you your child 
and wife |" 

And the Briton was ready to spring to the fight, but his arm fell, palsied 
and weak; his breath came burning, his eye drooped down and his hair—as 
the dawning showed next day—turned grey in that single night. But on 
Terje's brow there was calmness and peace, and his breast was free and still, 
and in reverence laid he the baby down and its hands he gently kissed. And 
he breathed as if loosed from a prison’s vault and his voice came steady and 
calm. 

“Now is Terje Vigen himself again. Till now my blood flowed like a 
river stone-rent ; for I must, I must be avenged! .... But now it is over ; 
we two are quits, - - Your debtor has played you fair. I gave what I could; 
you took all I had; and now if you think you’ve been wronged by me, then 
make your complaint to the Lord above, for He made me the way" am.” 






In the end, of course, Terje brings them all safe to land, and when 
thanked as their preserver points to the child. It was she that saved 
them. ` 

But it is time we left the common ground on which Ibsen comes 
into comparison with so many of his brethren ; for we shall find in 
his poems many a weird foreshadowing of the, mòtives of his later 
work, 
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‘” Quite an early’ poem gives a powerful presentment of that almost 
passionate belief ‘that light may be found in and through darkness, 
alternating with apparent acquiescence in the darkness itself, which 
fascinates and repels the readers of the social dramas. ‘ 


“THe MINER. 


F a 

ı “Mine-wall! break with crash and clang before my heavy hammer strokes, 
Downward must I break my way till I hear the ore-stone’s ring. Deep in the 
mountain’s waste of night beckons me a rich treasure, diamond and precious 
stone, amidst the gold’s red veins. And in the deep is peace, peace and 
desolation from eternity; break me the way, my heavy hammer, to the 
hidden mystery’s heart.* Erst I sat a merry boy, under the heaven’s host of 
stars, or trod the flowery way of spring, with child-peace for my own. But 
I forgot the ‘glory of day, as I turned to the midnight darkness, forgot the 
soughing and singing of the hill-side in the temple arcade of my mine. When 
first I came down hiiher, in innocence of heart I deemed that the spirit of 


, the depth would read me the endless riddle of life.. As yet no spirit has 


unravelled for me what seemed to me so strange, as yet no ray has risen 
gleaming upward from.the ground. Have I failed then? ‘Will my chosen 
way never lead me: through to the clear? Yet the light blinds my’ eyes 
when I seek it above. Nay, I must down into the depth; thete is peace 
from eternity. Break me the way, my heavy hammer, to the hidden 
mysiery’s heart, hammer stroke on hammer stroke, on till life’s last day. No 
beam of morning shines, no sun of hope arises.” ` s : 


What are we to say to this strange affinity with darkness ? The shy 
and sensitive poet, neglected or made light of by the literary coteries 
nd the critics of his day, barely able to secure his daily bread, 
feeling as though the light were not for him, learns to love the dark- 
ness and strives to find its peace, its light, its hope if it may be—its 


peace in any case. Can he here find the scope that seems to be denied . 


him in the world of light ? 


. , AFRAID oF THE LiaHT, 


$ 


' “Tn my schoolboy days I had pluck enough—at least, till the sun went down 
behind the mountain ridge. But when the shadows of night stretched over 


hill and marsh then ugly hobgoblins scared me from sagas and fairy tales. ` 


And no sooner did I close my eyes than I dreamt and dreamt and dreamt, 
and all my pluck had left me, and had gone to God knows where. But now 
everything has changed with me. Now my courage sets off on its wander- 


, ings when the morning sunshine comes. Now it is the troubles of the day 


and the bustle of life that drip all the.cold horrors into my breast. I hide 
myself under a flap of the scarecrow veil of the dark, and there all my 
courage arms itself as eagle-bold as ever.. Then I defy flame and fire. I 
sail like a faleon in the cloud; I forget all my care and woe till the next 
morning dawn. But when the protection of night fails me, I am helpless 


. and lost again. Yea, if I shall eer do a heroic deed it must be a deed of 


the darkness.” 


Readers of “ Brand” will remember how this strange motive reappears 
there. Through all the passion for light and air that beats through 


* Lit. “Phe heart-Chamber of the Hidden.” Compare Job xxviii. with the whole 
poem. , ‘ ' 
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the poem, there runs a suspicion—sometimes faint and forgotten, 
sometimes resented and fought against, sometimes felt as a crushing 
and deadening weight, sometimes accepted as a faith in which alone are 
strength and rest—that man was made for the peace and depth of . 


-darkness, not for the glare of light,-and that the longing for happi- 


ness is but the monstrous disease of a creature sick to leave its own 
hatural element. i 


“ Two ideas [says Brand] used to drop into my mind as a boy, and shake 
my frame with fits of laughter, and get mea barked hide when the old 
school dame was out of temper. I used to fancy myself an owl, afraid of the 
dark, and a fish with a horror of water. I laughed aloud at the idea, and 
strove to smuggle it out of my mind, but it stuck there with tooth and claw., 
‘What was it caused these bursts of laughter? It was a confused sense of 
the incongruity between the thing as it-is and the thingas it ought to be, 
between the fact of our -having to bear and our finding the burden unbear- 
able. Almost every man that walks—sick or sound—is such an owl; is 
such a fish. Created for abysmal deeds, hé should have lived with life’s 


‘ dark depths, and that is just what scares him. He sprawls in eager longing 


on the edge of the tide. He shuns his own star chamber, and shrieks out 
for ‘air and the blazing day!’” 
\ 


In the period of seething and ferment to which most of the poeta, 
belong, we find other indications that the disappointed, disillusioniseds 
almost starving poet, strove in many moods to find the highest life‘in 
an existence cut off from the sympathy, the appreciation, the expan 
sion, the full personal utterance that seemed to be denied him. 

In a poem that in the original almost freezes the blood, we have a\ | 
kind of prelude to “ Peer Gynt.” Ibsen makes the characteristic attempt 
to extract the highest life out of a cynicism driven to an extreme at 
which the most hardened must shudder, and out of the absolute death 
of all that most call life. Here, as often elsewhere, we are left in 
doubt whether the concluding lines are intended as a real solution, or 


O only as the last and bitterest satire. The hero of “ On the Viddes,” * 


like Peer Gynt after him, strives at first to make good his trespasses 
by cheap regrets and resolutions that cost nothing. He lies high up 
on the hill-side the night after he has parted with his betrothed. 


“ And thoughts they came, and thoughts they went, like folk on church- 
way path ; gathered in knots and gazed around, set up the judgment-seat. 
and uttered doom; then stalkedin silence by. ‘Oh, were I near thee in this 
hour, thou flower I broke yestreen, I would lay me down, like a faithful 
hound, before thy garmert’s hem. Right into thine eyes would I float, and 
there would I cleanse my soul, and the trold that bewitched my soul last 
night, as I stood by thy father’s gate, I would smite to death in scorn !’” 


Then, glowing with the sense of victory, he leaps up and first offers. 
a winged prayer to God that on all his dear brides days sunshine 
may ever lie, but then, as the consciousness of strength mounts in him, 


7 A‘ vidde” is a high stretch of mountain land, the home of the reindeer and bear. 
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_ he prays rather that her path may be hard, the river dammed where- 
she would cross, the rock slippery, the pathway steep, that he may 
bear her on his arm across the torrent, and clasp her close to his 
‘breast, where God° himself shall not hurt her unchallenged or 
unresisted ! oy 

Then onthe vidde he meets his own mysterious second-self in 
the form of a stranger, who lays a spell upon him that he would oft 
have broken if he could, that he does not now even wish to break.’ 
This man, with the unspoken thoughts gleaming like the northern 
dawn. around his brow, with tears in his laughter, and lips that move 
when he is silent in utterance as mysterious as the song of the wind 
through the trees, terrifies and fascinates him.with his cold eye, as 
unfathomable as the darkling tarn, fed and clasped by the bosom of 
the great snow-fields. Heavy thought-birds sweep low over the face 
of this man’s mind; or it is torn by wild storms, whereat you lower 
sail and crouch in terror for your very life. Ever seeming to stand 
for a wider, freer, and nobler life, and representing himself as an up- 
lifting force, this man gradually weans our hero of all his home 
thoughts and longings, till at last he learns to be ashamed of every old 
affection, and to trample upon his own humanity as mere sentimental- 
ism; and at last the freezing cynicism of his other self has found sucha 

‘lodgment that it can assert itself even under the shadow of a sorrow or 

/ a passion that rends his very soul. He is gazing down at his mother’s 
cottage, and a sneer from the stranger has determined him never again 
to yield to such weakness, when he sees a glow round roof and rail ; 

' first it is like'a clondy dawn, then the red flame bursts through. 


“Tt shone, and it flamed, and it crashed into ruins, and I shrieked my 
agony into the night; but the stranger had comfort. ‘Why so disturbed ? 
I suppose it’s only the old house burning, with the Christmas ale and the cat.’ 

' He talked with such skill in all my woe that it well-nigh made me shudder ; 
and he pointed out the striking effect of the fiery glow as it streamed out 
into moonbeam’s light, with twofold illumination. He looked at it through 
his hollowed hand to secure the right perspective, while a song swept over 
the rock and snow, and I knew full well that my mother’s soul into angel 
hands was being given: ‘In stillness thou toiledst, in stillness didst bear; and: 
went thy still way through the turmoil; so we bear thee all gently away 
from the earth, high o’er the vidde to light and to peace, to the joy of the 
Christmas in heaven!’ The hunter was gone, the moon hidden in cloud, 
and my blood was on fire and freezing. ‘I bore my burden of anguish out 
over the vidde.—But it ‘can’t be denied that it was effective that twofold 
illumination !” fe 


Tt only- remains for him to feel the last pang as a bridal procession 


goes out from another cottage, and he recognises in the bride her who 
was to have been his. 


“ Joy go with thee, my sweetest! Now I have played my last stake, ‘and 
gained a loftier outlook upon things. Now,I am steeled, and shall follow 
the summons that bids me stride out on the mountains! My life in the 
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valleys has been lived out. Up here on vidde are freedom ånd God! All 
the rest are but fumbling down there.” 


A terrible story of bitterness and disappointment may be read in 
such lines as these. But what suppressed passion and intensity of 
life through it all, and what Titanic strength! If any one finds in such 
eynicism—blood-curdling as I have called it—mere frivolity or 

' “ Leichtzinnigkeit,” he mistakes a deadly determination to endure for | 
a want of sensibility. Here, if ever the words of a German admirer 
are applicable, ‘ Ibsen ist so furchtbar ernst.” 

In truth, Ibsen was in the valley of the shadow of death at the 
period when his chief poems were written. He was fighting for his 
very life, both literally and metaphorically.. He ,himself associates 
verse-writing and suffering together in a grimly humorous poem 
which may serve to relieve us after “ Paa Vidderne,” 


XN 


“Tre Power of Memory. 


“ Listen here! Do you know how a trainer teaches his bear a lesson he 
never forgets? He ties the beast up in a brewer’s vat, and they light a fire 
right under it. Meanwhile the trainer plays, ‘Oh ‘happy, happy life !’ onthe 
barrel-organ for the bear to hear. The hairy monster is almost beside him- 
self with} pain. He can’t stand still, so he has to dance; and ever after, as 
soon as he hears that tune, he’s possessed by a dancing devil. I myself oncé, 
sat in a copper, with a full accompaniment and a very respectable tempera- 
ture; and on that occasion I burnt myself more than skin-deep, and I don’t | 
suppose I shall ever forget it; and whenever an echo of that time comes 
over me, I feel as if I were chained in a red-hot copper. I know it like a 
thrust under the roots of the nails, and I can’t choose but hop on my 
metrical feet.” 


But, through all this period Ibsen still had a refuge in an ideal 
world. He had „begun his practical dramatic career with a play 
founded on the darkest period of Norwegian history. Then he had 
ascended to the fourteenth century, the ballad period. Then he had 
idealised the Viking period in a play of extreme beauty founded on 
the story, of the Volsung Saga, and finally had dramatised the great 
historical motives of the period followmg upon Harold Fairhair’s 
unification of Norway. Would that Englishmen could have learnt 
to know Ibsen first by “ The Vikings of Helgeland ” and “ The Pre- 
tenders”! These noble dramas are now accessible in translations, 
and I will therefore refrain from any attempt to indicate their general 
character and significance. But thé man who, in the midst of such 
feelings and experiences as we have seen reflected in the poems, could 
conceive not only a Hjördis and a Skule, but a Dagny, a Sigurd, ‘a 
Margrete, and an Ingebjérg, had surely not lost all sense of quiet 
beauty and tenderness even as judged by us “fumblers down here 
below”! Let us listen for one moment to Margrete’s ‘‘ Cradle Song ” 
before we plunge again into the deep waters. 


g 
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“ Now roof and rafter open out to the blue star-vault above With dream- 

wings on his shoulders flies little Haakon up. Upon the earth a ladder 

that. reaches heaven is set, and little Haakon rises with angels to the top. 

` God’s angels small are watching over the baby’s peace ; God. bless the little 
Haakon ; thy mother shares their watch.” 


In “ King Skule » critics have agreed in recognising many traits of . 
Ibsens own character and experience. Perhaps in his last speech we 
may find an indication of the crisis through which the poet was now 

| passing. All his surroundings ‘seemed to -be hostile and cramping. 
He panted for life and scope. He sought refuge in the great memories 

, of the past, though with an eye more and more fixed on the present. 

! Did that present really: offer him a life and scope to which he was 
somehow blind? The dying Skule sees at last that in the love of his 
, wife and daughter he had, and knew it not, the treasure for’ which 
‘he ranged the world in sin and devastation. Has each man his true life 
„and mission close at hand if he could but see with his eyes? Had Ibsen 
himself a poetic calling for the present rather than the past? Had 
he sources of strength which could well enable him to defy the neglect 
and opposition that were embittering his life? There was one already 
Standing at his side, to whom, after many years, he wrote his 
words of 








; “ THANKS. 

“The griefs that made rugged my way were her sorrow ; the spirit-beings 
tlfat bore me forward were her joy. Her home is,out here on the ocean of 
fifeedom where the poet's bark may lie mirrored. The rank of shifting forms 
tlpat march with waving banners through my verse are her kin., Her goal 
ig to kindle my-sight into glow while none can know who gave me the help. 
nd just because ‘she looks not even for thanks must I sing her and print 
er this thankful song.” ‘ : 


' But if Ibsen was.to be the poet of his own time, it must be in a 
ay of his own. . And what that way should be is again indicated in . 
a remarkable passage in “ The Pretenders.” 

King Skule’s heart is gnawed by doubts as to his right and as to 
his rival’s right. Were he sure of either, he thinks he could be at 
peace. He doubts his own power and worthiness for kingship, but 
he doubts it doubtingly. He is questioning the Skald Jatgeir, whose 
[words strike deeper than he himself knows, and give answer to some- 
thing more than ts questions that komze them. 


ee 


| «Ine SKULE : Tell me, Jatgeir, how came e you to be a bard? Who 
; taught you the art ? ` iy au 

| Taran: The art cannot be taught, sire. 

| Kine SKULE: It cannot be taught? Then how came it? 
JATGEIR: The gift of sorrow was given ime, and so I became a bard, 

i Kine Sxute: Then is the gift of sorrow what a bard needs ? j 
JATGEIR : It was what I needed. Others may need‘ faith, or joy, or 


` doubt, 
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Kine Sxute: Doubt! Can that be the thing needed ? 
JATGEIR: Yes! but then the doubter must be strong and crisp. 
Kine SKULE: And what do you mean by a limp doubter ? 
JaTGEIR: One who doubts his own doubt. 

Kuve SKULE [slowly]: That methinks were death. 

JataEir: Worse! worse! It were life in death!” * 


Place side by side with this scene the “ Rhymed Epistle,” printed 
near the end of Ibsen’s collected poems. A friend has asked him 
what is the matter with the present age which, with all its resources , 
and all its strength, seems to be haunted by a vague apprehension, 
and to have its vigour sapped by some secret spirit of dulness and ' 
weariness. Ibsen answers, characteristically enough, that he prefers 
asking questions, and that it is not his mission to answer them. For 
-once, however, he will try to say how the thing looks to him. Sailors 
have a superstition against making a voyage with a corpse on board. 
If a suspicion gets about that there is a dead body somewhere in the 
‘cargo, all becomes spiritless and slack, and there is no spring or 
‘confidence in the crew. Ibsen compares life to a good ship on her 
voyage. He is one of the passengers himself : 


“I was sitting here alone upon the deck one sultry night, with the ‘star's 
and silence for company. The breeze was.as soft and gentle as may be,\for 
the wings of the evening wind were clipped. All the passengers ‘had gẹno 
to their berths, and the lamp burned sleepily down below. A stifling hot fa 
flowed up from the cabin, and held its weary victims in a half slumtQe), 
Their sleep was restless and unpeaceful, as I»could see through the hafif- 
-opened swing-glass of the skylight. Here lay a statesman twisting Ipis 
‘mouth as if tor a smile, but it ended in a yawn. There a learned professfor 
tossed from side to side, quarrelling, it seemed, with his own learning. 
‘theologian dragged the bed-clothes over his head; and another -man w 
burrowing into his pillow. High and low, there lay artists, authors, life 
folk in a dream, fearing and expectant, But over all this half-sleeping liffle 
below brooded a lurid, steaming, stifling heat. I averted my eye from 
the weary turmoil. J gazed out into the fresh night. I looked eastwar 
where the faint dawn was already beginning to veil the brightness of th 
stars. Then a sound struck my ear from there below; it struck me as 
sat leaning against the mast. Some one cried out, half-way, it seemed 
between an uneasy sleep and a nightmare, ‘I believe we're sailing with 
‘corpse in the cargo!’” 








There we have it! What is the corpse?. What is the dea 
matter we are carrying with us? Is it the inheritance from our 
ancestors? Is it our commercial system? Is it our marriage laws? 
Ts it our confirmed habit of lying? Is it the foolish and narrow way 
in which we speak the truth When we give it a turn? Is it our’ 
untamed elemental passions not yet humanised? Is it our traditional: 
and conventional pretences? Is it our religion ? 

If any man is afraid of these questions let him give Ibsen a wide. 
berth. If any man dares to ask them without reserve, let him welcome * 


= Literally “ Twilight.” te i 
P - f 
i 
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he terrible “poet ‘of doubt” and listen to kis questionings, yen 
Jemanding answers from. him. | 

Ibsen, then, is the poet of doubt. What is his mission, and what 
must be his qualifications? He must be'a whole-hearted doubter. 
e must not feel responsible for giving answers, or he will tone down 
is questions to the compass of his answering powers, But, above all, 
e must be neither a cynic nor a sentimentalist. Else how can he 
ut true questions? Under and through them all we must feel 
failing discernment of beauty and loyalty to truth, undulled 
sponsiveness of soul to generosity and nobility, a determination not 
accept as answers what are no answers at all, and a tender 
erencé for every thought or impulse that bears in itself such life 
+.the poet-doubter needs not question it, Ibsen is the’ poet of 
bt; and his doubting is so strong and true, that when we have 
lt with the questions he asks us we shall have dealt with life. 

ut at the period we have already reached—the period of the 
lication of “ The Pretenders” in 1863—Ibsen was still able to live 
deal life in the great traditions of Norway, and had not yet been 
d, to accept his mission as the poet of doubt. It was in" 
egian history and legend that he found the subjects of almost 
s dramas, and it was here that he found again the Norway, brave 
strong, which he-could hardly recognise amid the petty interests 
d the sordid jealousies and disputes of his immediate surroundings. ` 
his love of the glorious memories of the past he was one with those 
m whom he was divided in all else. 

When the Dano-German war was impending the memories of 
rway’s heroic age revived in every breast. The King of Norway 
d Sweden had: pledged himself to the King of Denmark ;,wild 
thusiasin reigned among the youthful Norwegians; and the cause 
Scandinavia seemed to be one. But when the test came prudence 
evailed over enthusiasm. The king, to his bitter grief, it is said, 
s forced to draw back from his word. Sweden and Norway took 
part in the struggle. No stream of volunteers flowed southward. 
was looked upon as a mere piece of useless Quixotism to throw into 
e scale a weight that could not turn it. The Norwegians were a 
or and feeble nation, What could they do against the overwhelming 
wer of the foe ? 

So Denmark was left to fight and fall alone. ; 

Ibsen sounded the slarm-bell over Norway in a poem which the 
der generation of: Danes cannot read dry-eyed to this day : 




























Now round the fort of Tyra gathers—maybe for the last, time—a folk 
der strain and grief, with flag half-mast high. Deserted, deserted,in the day 
peril, deserted in the hour of strife! Was this the meaning of the clasp 
hands so rich in promise for the Northern cause at Axelstad and Lund 2 

“The words that flowed as from the heart were but a gush of phrases, 
d now the well is dry. The tree that blossomed into vows in the sunshine 
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of a festal day, stands stripped by the storm wind, like a cross to mark th 
grave of Norway’s youth, the first night that calls for work ! } 
“They were but dressed-up lies, a poisoned Judas-kiss, that Norway's song 
shouted but now in exultation towards the beach of Sound. What passed 
*twixt king and king at the last royal journey? It was only King Gusta: | 
once again playing at the game of Charles the Twelfth’s sword in Stockhoh 


Castle. 
“¢ A grieving folk.on the path of death, deserted by every friend,’ so endg 


the book of Denmark’s history. Who is it wrote the close? What coway 
suffered such an end, and let Tyra’s fort turn German, while Denmark’s re 
flag wrapped its red folds round the last Danish corpse ? 
_ “But thou, my Norsk brother, in thy safety, standing in a land of peaq 
thanks to thy fair words of. promise forgotten in the hour of danger, 
from the gathering-places of thy sires, haste o'er the ocean’s arch, trg 
from harbour to harbour the path of forgetfulness, take on thee a strangy 
name, and hide from thy very self! E 
“The breath of every storm that sweeps to Norway from the shoreg 
Denmark’s sea, strikes thee with horror-as it sighs ‘ My brother, where 
thou? I strove a strife of life and death for the northern lands, and 
home became a grave; I gazed over belt and fiord all in vain to see thy 
ships’ trace. My brother, where ‘art thou 2? 

“It was a dream. Wake strong and brave—a people roused 
slumbering to deeds! A brother's need! All hands on deck! 4 
counsel need we now! Yet may it stand in history: ‘ Danes, Danes, 
Tyra’s fort.’ Yet may the tattered flag of Denmark. wave its red fold 
over the future of the North!” 

_ But, as we all know, it was the last stanza that was the dref 
not the others; and the Danes fought and fell alone. Ibsen co 
no longer take refuge in Norway’s past, for the measure of 
former glory had become to him the measure of its present shar 
and every thought of the heroic past was turned to bitterness. 

At this very time Ibsen lost the means by which he earned 
scanty rations, for the theatre with which he was connected failed $ 
want of any sufficient interest in the Norwegian national drar 
There is a custom in Norway of making parliamentary grants $ 
distinguished or promising authors to enable them to travel. Ibi 
applied for a grant and obtained it, but it was given him half ai 
charity. Sick at heart he turned southwards, and felt as if he coy 
never return. Home life was poisoned for him. In burning sha 
and indignation at what he considered his country’s disgrace, stu 
by personal insulis and embittered by disappointment, he stood, as 
himself expresses it, “on the edge of his grave as a poet.” Bu 
was out of the very heart of all this bitterness that he produced 
two great poems that took Norway and all Scandinavia by storm, 4 
established his fame beyond the reach of cavil. . 

These poems were “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt,” and in tha 
together with “ The Youthful League” which followed, Ibsen pou 
out the vials of his wrath. It does not fall within the scope 
this article to speak of them, but the frame of mind in wh 
Ibsen left his home and composed his great lyric dramas, together w 
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the gradual softening of his feelings towards his fatherland, and the 
yearning of his:heart towards the North, may be traced i in the group 
of poems with which I shall conclude. | 
First—in immediate connection with the poem just transcribed— 
comes : 
““WELL-GROUNDED FAITH. 


s 


“ I swung the alarm-bell over the land in my rhymes, but no one was the 
least alarmed. My part was played; I embarked on-a steamer and left the 
‘dear north’ behind me.. We lay to ina fog in Kattegat, and no one slept 
the first night: A council of war was held in the cabin, and the passengers 
talked of the fall of Dybbol. They discussed everything, and told sundry 
talas of the wild doings of the young volunteers. . One had lost a nephew 
eighteen years old, another had lost his shop assistant. It really became’ 
quite touching, and I was more or less affected myself. On the sofa right 
under the lamp-shade sat a lady of advanced-age, dauntless and unshaken. 
Most of the company addressed their words to her, and vied with each other 
in offering her comfort ; and the ladies, with sigh and moan, expressed their 
anxiety for her only son. I can see her still, so confidently nodding and 
smiling as she said, ‘ I’ve no fear for him!’ “How beautiful she looked with | 
her|silvered hair and ‘the rooted faith in her heart. A warm glow coursed 
sbraugh blood and marrow, and my drooping courage was steeled. ‘Thy 
seople,is not dead, e’en though it slumber ; it lives in the miracle of woman's: 
‘ait,’ j But afterwards I found she was better skilled in thé ways of the 

than the ‘way of life,’ and so she became a riddle to me. Where did 
t spring from, this grace of confidence? The explanation was as plain as the 
1086 on your face, Her son was a warrior in the Norwegian army !” 





i marked constrast of tone is the more celebrated poem 
ntitled 7 . . 
* ¢ Tae Emer Duck. 


“In Norway the eider duck dwells, and his home is the lead-grey fiord. 
Te plucks the soft down from his breast and builds his nest warm and snug. 
3ut the fiord fisherman has a heart of steel, and he plunders the nest to 
he very last mote. If the fisherman is cruel the bird’s love is warm; he 
trips his own breast once more. And if plundered again he yet once more 
ines his nest in a well-hidden nook. But if his third treasure, his last, be 
obbed, then he spreads his wings on a spring night; then he cleaves 
he clouds with his bleeding breast, southward, southward, to lands of the 
yn!” 


. Ibsen felt that he had definitively broken with his old home as 
: home, but he belonged to it still. 


* Byrnt Sums. i , 

“ Southward he turned his vessel’s prow and sought the Poe track of 
righter gods. The snowland’s mountains sunk in'the sea, his longings were 
ocked into stillness by the sun-lit strands. He burned his ships; and the 
moke-cloud drifted blue towards the north like a bridge way.—To the huis 
f the snowland, from the ) groves of the south, all alone rides a horseman 
ach night as night comes.’ 


Yet more explicit is the opening of the poem written in 1872 on 
18 occasion of the millenniary feast of Norway’s unification : 
VOL, LX, : Zz 
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, “ My folk, that gave me in deep skoals the wholesome, bitter strengthèñi. ° 
drink, wherefrom, “standing on the brink of my grave as a poet, I “yeceitich 
strength for the fight amidst the broken rays of life from day to day—tith 
folk that reached me the exile’s staff, the burden of sorrow, and the swift sh 
of care, the sad and solemn equipment for my journey—home from the wo. 

I send thee back a greeting. Send it with thanks for all thy gifts, -w 
thanks for the cleansing-tide of every anguish. For each plant that I 
thriven in the garden of my calling stands rooted deep in those sai 
times. If here it shoot in fulness, wealth and joy, it owes it to the gx 
blasts blowing in the north. What sunshine loosened mists made firi 
Have thanks, my land, thy gift to me was best. Yea! there where 5... 
mists roll over the rock-peaks, where the blasts smite bleak upon the 
vidde, where echoing silence reigns over hut and hill, where between 
farm and farm stratches the waste, thither I gaze like the pilot from the 
‘deck- bridge. At night and in my poems I. belong to home.” | 


Pure H. Wicxsteep! 





on 


Y 3 





LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


HAT the memoir of Laurence Oliphant, by his’ naniesake and 
distant cousin,* should be by this time in its seventh edition, 
would have been a safe prediction by any one who knew the date of 
thé work. Few points of interest by which any biography can claim 
general attention were wanting to the character and career of its 
subject ; a far less brilliant personality would attract notice if it were | 
Aet forth by the pen of its author.’ The life it depicts touches on 
some of the deepest problems of’, humanity, and covers many of its 
superficial attractions; it records a rénunciation that witnesses to a 
perennial yearning towards the highest; it also presents the reader 
with pictures of. important and varied activity, intercourse with persons 
of consequence, a share in diplomatic and political achievement, and _ 
an aroma of what is called ‘‘ good society.” Perhaps even these 
combined attractions are less important in a literary work than the 
literary skill with which they. are here set forth. It would haye been 
quite possible to write a dull biography of Laurence Oliphant, It is 
hardly possible for Mrs. Oliphant to write a biography or any ining 
else that shall fail to be interesting, 

In spite of advantages so-numerous and so various it is hapai; 
for the critic to pronounce the work satisfactory. To make a 
readable compendium of accessible “information is to prepare, not to 
achieve, the work of the biographer. The confessions of arrested or 
divergent sympathies which meet us whenever we.comé to what is 
unlike. other people in Laurence Oliphant give us a refreshing sense 
of candour and modesty, but prepare us for the incoherence we find. 
We are introduced to a brilliant, amiable, and virtuous man, the 


__* “Memoir of the Life of Laurence and Alice Oliphant.” By Margaret O, W. 
Oliphant. Blackwood. 1891.. 
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' friend of princes, the favourite of society, the hero of ‘a series of 
adventures alike thrilling and dignified, who brings to a parliamentary 
career the endowments of eloquence, wit, wide and varied if somewhat 
superficial knowledge, and a large experience of affairs ; and then, with 
@ success so important and pregnant with noble possibilities just 
opening, turns away at the bidding of a crazy fanatic, and commits 


civil suicide at his behest. Mrs. Oliphant’s representation is: as. 


bewildering as one which should trace the passage to the cloister of 
some votary of the world, omitting all mention, or at least all intelligent 
apprehension, of the faith which was the mainspring of that transition. 
The life, as she gives it, lacks the unity which lies at the core of every 
sane life—a unity the disturbance of which constitutes what we mean 
by insanity. That condition blends indeed with average experience far 
more intimately and mysteriously than legal and medical dialect would 
permit us to assume ; but no one would erect a literary monument to 
the person in whose character it was a chief ingredient. Perhaps her 
failure may be the price paid for brilliant success elsewhere. The 
habit of describing imaginary character probably tends to conceal the 
fact that it is difficult to understand actual character; and -the very 
truth that Oliphant’s life was a romance made it a perilous thing for a 
writer of romance to undertake it. Where the habit of many years 
and the material of workmanship alike suggest fiction, it is very 
difficult, we should imagine, to bring to the task that laborious 


passivity which belongs to the effort to record and to interpret CEDER 


fact, and we cannot say that the difficulty is overcome here. 

We confess that the portrait of Laurence Oliphant which is given 
in a representation avowedly fictitious seems to us in some respects 
more successful. “For God and Humanity”* is an ideal picture 
of her subject as he appeared in the close of his career to one 
whose interest .in him evidently began just where that of his 
biographer left off, and the two books thus mutually supple- 
ment each other. The writer, an intimate friend of Laurence 
Oliphant, to whose ‘Scientific Religion” he has apparently sup- 
plied an interesting page, describes him under the name of Cyril 
Gordon, thus suggesting some resemblance to another character not 
less well known, whom the author must also have known, if he was 
present when General Gordon and Laurence Oliphant agreed that 
they were “ the two craziest fellows alive.” The account is woven in 
with many lively, and we should imagine trustworthy, sketches of 
life in Palestine, and with a story perhaps not very successfully 
incorporated with the rest of the book, but breathing the same pure 
and elevated atmosphere. This picture of a modern saint, though it 
is in some important particulars carefully made unlike its prototype, 
and though in its representation of an almost consistently high and 

“x “For Godand Humanity.” By Haskett Smith, M.A. Blackwood. 1891. 
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pure character it appears to us also to depart from the |reality, ‘does 
yet reveal more that is important concerning’ the man we are trying 
to understand than an account of his whole life which passes over all 
that was most characteristic in it as a disastrous dream. “The 
following extract shows that the account is not the work of a 
disciple who was unable to see any weak points’ in the character of 
Laurence Oliphant, though Mr. Haskett Smith has perhaps not 
observed those which we should ourselves have considered it most 
impor tant to bring forward : 

“She felt that, in some of the expressions and sentiments to which he 
gave utterance in his letters to her, there was breathing, all unconsciously 
to him, a spirit of. uncharitableness and misconception as regarded the 
organisation of the Christian Church. ‘She could easily understand it, 
{seeing what sacrifices he had made on account of the errors’and incon- 
sistencies which he had seen rampant in the:Church, and seeing what an 
isolated life he had been living for so many years. She knew that he would 
mourn bitterly over this failing, if he were made conscious of it; for it 
bordered on the most subtle of all forms of self, even spiritual pride... . . 
He was so high-minded, so single-hearted in his aims and desires of follow- 
ing Christ, that it grieved her to the heart to think that in his soul there 


‘should, be lurking an element of self-righteousness, which was undermining 
‘the purity of his spiritual life.” * 


i 


Phere may be a touch of exaggeration in the estimate hei AES 
bub the feeling which dictates it is of itself a tribute to the original of 
stich a portrait. 

7 We may describe the character of Laurence:Oliphant (if we reduce 
ithe scale of its reference) in a fine- rhetorical passage from Moore’s Life 
‘of Sheridan. “ Burke’s mind,” says Moore, “lies parted in his works, 
like some vast continent separated by a convulsion of Nature, each 
portion peopled by its own giant race, differing altogether in feature 
and language, and committed in eternal hostility to one another.” 
We have only to omit the suggestion of colossal power to apply these 
words to our present subject. On one side of his nature Oliphant was 
a man of the world, a seeker for ‘adventures, a denizen of the clubs. 
On another he was an enthusiast, an ascetic, and a mystic. It is not 
uncommon, in religious biography, to find these two characters succeed 
each other in the same personality, -But in following his career we 
never lose sight of either. The man of the world is always there, and 
so is the aspiring mystic.. We nowhere feel the contrast more than | 
in the last romance he ever wrote. Mrs. Oliphant’s expression 
‘of regret that it ever was written is a very mild version of what all ` 
must feel to whom the credit, of its author is dear. Indeed, 
“« Massollam,” the caricature of Thomas Lake Harris which his former 
disciple gave the world in 1886, is such an ignoble violation of the 
loyalty due to the memory of past kindness as we cannot without 
unfairness associate with a worldly standard ; itis an outrage not less 

a) * “Yor.God and Humanity,” ii. 30, 31, 
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upon good taste and good breeding than it is an offence against the , 


` Christian standard of duty; nor is it necessary, in order to agree with 


2 


‘this view, that any decision whatever should have been reached as to 


the matters at issue between the ci-devant master and disciple—the 
attack is treacherous and ignoble, whether or not the description be 
libellous. ‘ His warmest friends seem to feel, the need of some - 
apology, if we may judge from the statement of a critic * who “has 
good reason to know” that the character of Massollam is not intended 


„for more than a representation of which Harris has” suggested some 


features! As if any: representation in fiction were ever more than 
that. Massollam is a.vulgar charlatan, who never expressés an 
elevating thought, and cheats the hero of the piece out of many 
thousands of pounds. That is exactly what Laurence Oliphant has 
taught the world-to think of the teacher to whom he declares he shall 
ever be grateful. And yet as we lay down the work, we feel that the 
writer is still ready to sacrifice all that he has if he may be . the 
disciple of Christ. The paradox is less uncommon than deplorfble. 
Those divine promptings which lift the soul towards the highest, Whemin 
any degree neglected, seem always to leave it more hopelessly a prey to 
low impulses than any worldly standard of good sense and decent 
honesty does. The discovery that a clear representation of spiritual 


truth may through its satisfying completeness deaden effort, and an - 
„ideal of perfection be substituted for a life of progress, is one of the 


bitterest disappointments of life, for it is possible only on the track 
of its purest hopes. But aspirations which ‘have no appreciable 
influence on the conduct of every-day life may belong to a much 
deeper part of the nature than the errors which seem to defy them. 
This duplex nature in Laurence Oliphant may be connected, 

to some extent, with the influences of his education. His parents, a 

devout and simple Scotch gentleman and lady (the latter a mere girl 
when he was born), belonged to an Evangelical phase of religious 
feeling ; his father, we learn on the best authority, had as a young 
man frequented gay company, and “ got into the way of using bad words 
for want of something to say,” and then in his recoil from that early 
laxity felt an attraction towards any austere and simple piety, a 
delightful instance of which is given in the letter written to the little 
Laurence from Ceylon. His mother’s tender anxiety for his spiritual wel- 
fare would seem to have evoked an eagerness to confess shortcomings and 
to open avenues of spiritual discussion, in which it is impossible not 


.to trace a certain admixture of dramatic enjoyment. He was evidently 


far too much of a spoiled child ever to have been really weighed 
down by anything coming from his parents ; the boy who could tell his 


‘mother, “ Mama, this is not the place for you,’ when she tried to 


interfere with his tutor, and who startled his unsuspecting critics when. 
* Blackwood’s Magazine, July 1891, p. 19. 
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they were pitying her, a pretty young woman, for having such a plain 
child, by protesting from his unseen corner that he had “very expressive 
eyes,” must have breathed an atmosphere of fond indulgence always. 
But it is not only the things that are said and doneto a child which 
make him what he is. Itis quite as much the things that are taken for 
granted. The impression of youth which clings about him to the last 
makes it difficult to remember that when we go back tothe days of his 
childhood we return toa vanished world. A child, building his house 
of bricks in the corner of a drawing-room during a morning call, is not 
now likely to overhear disparaging remarks about himself as he did 
at his uncle’s country house ; but he may listen to the most contradic- 
tory opinions on questions: of which to hint a doubt in those days 
was, if not to rouse antagonism, at least to stir uneasy feelings and 
move a sense of bad taste and dangerous defiance to views stamped 
with the adherence of a great national decision. So completely has 
the wheel come round that, as Mrs. Oliphant remarks, in some circles 
it now, requires the same kind of courage to profess a belief which in 
former erjdays it required to profess a doubt. We have to remember 
this to understand his feeling towards orthodoxy. It is not on religious 
ground alone that people profess one thing and practise another. We 
see‘every day that a belief in equality may be just as much accepted 
in/words and denied in deeds as a belief in the Athanasian Creed. 
ut people did not see this in the days when Oliphant’s character 
rik formed, and religion seemed then the peculiar dominion of that ` 
unreality against which all his nature rose in abhorrence, while yet 
its deepest expression always found something in him that gave it a 
response. 

We have to remember, moreover, in taking account of the 
influence of a bygone orthodoxy, that its badges, especially in Scotland, 
were very oppressive to the young.. We vividly recall the account given 
by a young foreign musician about the same age as Laurence 
Oliphant of the impression he produced, when staying at the house 
of a- Scotch peer not particularly devoted to any religious party, by 

' sitting down to the piano one Sunday morning while waiting for 
breakfast. Could.we have reproduced our young friend’s mimicry of 
the faces that appeared through doors opening “in every direction ” 

, (so ke assured us) of the inchoate costumes in which decorous gentle- 
men and ladies rushed to silence a few bars of Chopin, as if the dulcet 
strains were drunken orgies. or cries for help, we should provide our 
readers with a cartoon that Leech. or Du Maurier might envy! 
Our friend’s Sunday afflictions were not over when he closed the piano 
with a frightened apology ; but how much tenderness was woven in 
with these recollections was shown in the fact that he subsequently 
commemorated his affection for the family with whom he had endured 
so much in the name. of one of his children, There is no 
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sign, in the biography we are criticising, that its earlier portion might 
include any similar reminiscence to that which it has revived, but 
many passages in the works of Laurence Oliphant would be more `. 
significant, if we might assume that his youth also had’ felt ‘the ` 
burden of Scotch orthodoxy, and also recalled something in it after- 
wards with tender and pathetic regret. 

‘ We pass to more certain and equally important ground when, 
quitting his early youth, we note that throughout his whole life he 
never really knew the meaning of the word home, Especially 
important, as a clue to much that is puzzling in his nature, is the 
fact that such approaches to a home as he did know were never on 
British soil: Ceylon in his boyhood, and Mount Carmel in the last 
years of his life, must have been the places he most associated with the 
word, and neither of these can have brought anything of that atmo- 
sphere which belongs to a man’s domicile among his countrymen. 
A very small portion of his sixty years of life was spent in this island. 
Born at the Cape in 1829, and entering on a quasi-public life at 
nineteen as the secretary of his father, the chief justice of Geylon ; 
substituting at his own choice a roving sojourn on the Continent for 
a university career, and starting for a hunting tour in India as, the 
companion of a native prince, at the age when most young men ‘are 
just settling down to the drudgery of a profession, he never experi- 
enced, in all its penetrating influence, that pressure of an inherite 
set of beliefs and claims, which does something to create a nationa 
character. Wherever he did come in -contact with it, it was 
more or less as a foreigner, with just that keen observation of 
all that is faulty in it which belongs to all external observation. © 
A man who spends his life on British soil even now, and still 
more in the past, has a set of influences always acting upon him 
which do tend to get a certain standard tried- and tested. The 
discipline of a public school and of college, the pressure of conven- ' 
tional opinion on any man who lives among those who have known 
him from a boy, and whose disapproval would disturb long established 
associations and trouble tender memories—these influences do not 
lead a man to aim high, or supply much force to attain such aims 
as they suggest; but still when their influence is lacking we see that 
-it is not altogether without value. It makes up what we have hitherto 
meant by an Englishman, and the species was worth keeping. ` 

We have sometimes wondered that those who feel the British 
Empire a colossal disaster have not more dwelt upon the fact, unques- 
tionable as it seems to us, that it isa great moral trial for a man to 
spend his life among those of an alien race. An Englishman in a 
remote dependency is cut off from many of the lower motives: to do 
right which keep, or did keep, the life of the stay-at-home English- 
man at least decorous and decent. Where every relation but that of 
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blood. is something exceptional, where acquaintance and neighbours 
are as changeable as a hand at cards, and mistakes are always best 
“ repented on board ship” (as Lord, Elgin told him when’he was 
attacked by a fit of penitence during their mission in Canada), a 
man needs a very lofty nature, or else a very low one, if his life is 
‘to be consistent with any standard of life whatever. We may trace 
the influence-of this vagrant life in a strain of lawlessness, and then 
again in a strong reaction against it which taught him to “ feel the 
weight of chance desires,” and inspired that yearning for a deep con- 
sistency which came out in the deepest part of his life. 

We have recalled a bygone phase of orthodoxy to suggest an 
explanation for his vehemence of recoil from the trodden path of 
religious life, but there are circumstances in our time which more 
need to be taken into account than the possible oppressiveness of 
Scotch Sundays. The judgment which pronounced ‘‘ Hell dismissed 
with costs” has forced every earnest and religious mind to ask the 
question, What is Salvation? At all times it must have been felt 
that to pass from the New Testament to modern religious life was to 
quit dsyorld of actual experience for one, at best, of sincere anticipa- 
tion. /To St.’ Paul salvation was evidently something that those 
who had attained it might be as sure of as the sufferer from cataract 
a is eyes had been couched. The expectation of Heaven could never 
ke ¢ompared to such an experience, but while the fear of Hell was real 
the hope of salvation was definite. Now the word seems to have lost all 
intelligible meaning. Not surely that there is not evil enough, here 

nd now, to give a definite meaning te the word if we could any- 

here see a deliverance from that evil. We may find the exaggera- 
tion of an enthusiast in Laurence Oliphant’s assertion in his last 
work * that “there is not a man from the top of society to ‘the 
bottom who is not ‘compelled to live a life of crime, judged from the 
standpoint of the divine morality.” But few would call the sentence 
inmre than an exaggeration; and still fewer can see that modern 
with Wanity provides any unquestionable illustration of the possi- 
baing/ of deliverance from these evils. Redemption might be 
constved in when it was to be tested only by the experiences beyond 
whaigrave; now that it has to be applied to the life here, it is 
form to demand a miracle, and miracles, it is said, do not happen. 
Yet the very spirit of the materialistic science which denies them 
creates in religious minds a eraving for some manifestation of spiri- 
tual law, analogous to that which has transformed the aspect of the 
material world through the application of natural law. Such a 
manifestation it is believed’ by scme. persons is actually to be dis- 
covered, if we knew where to look'for it. ‘The immanence of God 
in man,” said the pure young wife of Laurence, Oliphant, in a book 


* “Scientific Religion,” p. 124. 
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as strangé as its title, “ becomes now a physical fact, as physical as 
marital affections, as maternal emotions, as the ardours of heroism, 
as the tremors of alarm, as the pangs of jealousy, as the heat of: 
rage—but more absolutely and unmistakably physical.”* One who. 
could feel this needed no background of a.fature Hell to give its 
meaning to salvation. That meaning was supplied far more effectively 
‘by a,present Heaven. 

It ‘appears to us that Mrs. Oliphant possessed au disregarded 
peculiar facilities for treating the question of the influence’ of religious 
conceptions on the physical frame of man. ‘The biographer of 
Edward Irving must have learnt that persons, unquestionably honest. 
and apparently sane, have been convinced that the operation of the 
Holy Spirit is not confined to that purification of the heart which 
they would concede to be its most important influence; nor can those 
superficial explanations by which rationalists explain away the 
mysterious circumstances of almost every religious revival have 
proved entirely satisfactory to her. Yet she dismisses everything 
bearing in this direction with a smile of kindly compassion} and the 
thousands of readers who will take their only impression of: Laurence 
and Alice Oliphant from her pages will feel that all that is to be 
said about their religious ideas is, “ What a pity”! The presènt 
critic would not have been-at the trouble of writing these lines if 


. , those religious conceptions were an episode in two interesting lives 


which one might regret and pass on. But it is impossible to enter on the 

subject without bringing in some considerations which touch closely 

the realm of silence, and to some will seem to overstep that limit. 
There are-experiences in the physical life of most men and women) 

which in relation to that life in which they form no part, might take \ 


, the aspect of something miraculous: Wedded life, side by side with 


celibate life, represents the supernatural beside the natural ; it includes 
that intimate interlocking of the ‘physical with the spiritual, that 
marvellous closeness of the inward and the outward which belongs to 
the miraculous, and it is indeed a miracle, for it is the prelude to, a 
new. existence. Now'what we would suggest to the readers of this 
biography is the question, Is there anything in this most vital, most 
all-pervading experience of humanity, so common that it Has preceded 
the birth of-every man and woman who ‘ever lived, which affords: the- 
clue'to a mystery even deeper than itself? We will allow ourselvis 
to translate what seems to us true in Oliphant’s answer to this question: 
into our own language, and if, with its extravagance, it’ loses al 
aspect of originality,.it will not, perhaps, the less appeal to those who 
can, discover here some trace of the doctrines they have received by 
tradition from all those immemorial ages covered by the teaching, of 
the Bible, ` ? 

The Jewish ai; with the allied faith of fata i is the only one 


~* “Sympneumata,” p. 28. 
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kriown to us, of any importance, in which there is no trace of the cleft 
of sex in the divine world. Everywhere else ‘male and female” are 
words applicable to all personal beings, all are‘ranged along this 
dividing line extending throughout: heaven arid earth. Only in the 
Jewish Scriptures does it break off when it: quits the realm of humanity. 
But if we read them with ‘that attention which it is so- difficult to 
give to anything extremely familiar, we should take note that this 
line of cleavage is still present, but that what it divides is no longer 
one-half of humanity from the other, but the whole of humanity from- 
that which is divine: The conception that the relation of marriage 
is in a peculiar sense-the pattern of the relation of man to God is 
woven in with every metaphor in the writings of the Prophets. It is 
with them evidently not an earthly fact first of all which, on account 
of its importance and mysteriousness, they use to typify the deepest — 
fact in the ‘relation of the earthly to the heavenly; it is rather that 
to them the earthly fact is the shadow of the heavenly. When they 
speak of, Israel as the spouse of the Lord, they are’ not taking an 
dent ín this transitory human life and glorifying it by a metaphor 
at is eternal, they are alluding to a fact already glorified by 
he symbol of a relation to the Eternal inherent in the very’ 
tution of humanity. And it is perfectly in accordance with 
ù we should expect that this symbol, if what is divine in it is 
otten—if the earthly union, which is to issue in the divine miracle 
creation, be polluted by a surrender to the merely animal part 
f the nature—it is perfectly natural‘ that this symbol, keeping its 
reterhuman but losing its eternal element, should bind man not 
to heaven, but to hell.. “The root of the moral disease in man,” 
says Laurence Oliphant,* “is the poison which has polluted the 
generative principle in his organism.” To unfold the meaning 
hardly latent in that sentence would take us into the regions rather of 
truisms than of paradox. The greater part of the world’s wretchedness 
comes from creatures who would rather do well than ill, who would 
rather no one suffered any considerable evil, who would even choose that 
they themselves should suffer a little rather than that those very dear to 
them should suffer much, but who, when it comes to severe pain, always 
choose rather to inflict than to bear it; and this in a world where every 
beat of the pendulum brings to millions the choice of inflicting or 
bearing pain. There is not one such who would not rather his 
children were better than himself, although his ideal of what improve- 
ment is may be very low, and his willingness to make sacrifice for it 
very small. Now suppose that men chose their wives, and women their' 
husbands, for reasons no higher and no lower than both choose their 
friends—that in every wedded pair we saw two persons who were 
drawn together only by sympathy, each having a companion who | 
represented his ideal ; the faulty, imperfect creatures we know would 
* “Scientific Religion,” p. 250, ` 
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be the parents of children better than themselyes,- and those who 

could neither feel nor inspire the love that forms the basis of a life-long 

union would leave no posterity. None would become parents who. 
knew that they must trarismit to their children disease or grinding - 
poverty, and thus even the physical ills of this world would die away, - 
and the human race would be set in the path of a steady pogron . 
which woùld know no limit and no pause. 

What shuts out the race from a path of progress so certain and so . 
universal? The fact that marriage commemorates not only spiritual. 
sympathy but also animal impulse. This itis which hurries men into . 
marriage who know that they must transmit to their children every- 
thing that makes life a burden, who, conscious of the hell that awaits . 
those who recognise themselves as founders of an inheritance of. 
endless woe, refuse to look on this side of the responsibilities of - 
marriage, and by their number and respectability have sacceeded in 
stamping with the badge of impurity all-who would bring to light. 
the responsibility of Man the Creator. If religion held the power of, 
deliverance from this impulse, felt by many of the best of men 
not felt by many of the’ worst of men, and therefore in itself 
moral thing but in the strange confusion óf this world the par 
almost all its evil—might not such a religion be truly said to 
the possibility of salvation ? ‘ 

The books which have suggested the foregoing reflections are 
last Oliphant ever wrote, the one for which we agree with hi 
biographer in thinking he chose a very misleading title in calling i 
“Scientific Religion,” and still more that written in Syria, under 
circumstances of which he gave an interesting account preserved by 
his biographer (ii. 280-84), which will seem to some readers very 
fantastic, and to others full of deep and pregnant suggestion. We 
do not pretend to have understood every word of these writings, or 
to attempt to discriminate between what we feel profound truth and 
baseless speculation, nor can we linger to point out how much even 
in the last element connects itself with a long past and boasts of an. 
illustrious genealogy. We have merely endeavoured to afford a clue 
which may guide the reader from these dreams (and also from the whole 
cluster of speculations with which they are allied) to reflections of the. 
most practical bearing on the lives of men ‘and of women. 

Laurénce Oliphant’s interest in this problem, according to his o 
grapher, was purely impersonal. “In his account of himself, as 
given up to reckless dissipation,” she says, “ there is evidently much 
af that exaggerated persistence which all sudden converts are so apt 
to fall into. Society abounds with slander, and he was not likely to 
escape from its too-usual darts; but that he was ever a vicious man I 
do not for a moment believe.” The odd combination of those two 
sentences, as if the slanderous habits of society had somehow led a 
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man to think ill of himself on a slight grounds, is perhaps less remark- 
able than the ascription of “ exaggerated penitence ” to a person whose 
acquaintance the biographer made for the first time in his thirty-ninth 
year, on the eve of a decision which finally withdrew him from the life 
in-which he had lived up to that'hour. Mrs. Oliphant surely confuses’ 
the refusal to think ill of another without evidence and the resolution 
to think well of another against evidence. What she means, pro- 
bably, is that Laurence Oliphant was no worse than most men. ` But 
may not the average life of the clubs, to,one who had known all 
through it yearnings for higher things, suddenly become revealed: 
as'“ a sink of corruption” ?—(words used by Laurence Oliphant to 
a friend in describing the effect of his first conversation with 
Harris). The explanation given by himself of the influence which’ 
withdrew him from the political and fashionable life of London and 
seb him to the work of a labourer on a remote American farm—. 
that the life he had lived was one from which he rightly welcomed 
deliverance, and that the hand of Thomas Lake Harris did indeed 
draw him from a moral quagmire and lead him to an upward path— 
seems to /us to exhibit that renunciation which’closed his career as 
its most/ sane and rational action. That it had nothing of the love 
of ‘adventure which formed the interest and supplied the temptation 
of his! character we should not venture to assert, but no adventure 









_in which he ever engaged seems to us inspired by influences so lofty 


and/)inspiring. He has given two pictures of the teacher to whom in 
hiy spiritual character he owed so much, and by whom in his worldly 
ori he lost so much, and the two representations curiously bring 
ofit the comparatively enlightening influences of gratitude and resent- 
ent. We will reproduce that picture, of which the reader now | 
eeds to be reminded, as it stands in Oliphant’s brilliant and inspiring 
romance : 


“ There are spiritual forces now, latent i in humanity powerful enough to 
restore a fallen universe ; ‘but they want to be called into action by fire. 
Sublime moment ! when conscious of the Titanic agency within them and 
burning with desire to give it expression, men first unite to embody, and 
then with irresistible potency to impart to others that Life which is the 
Light of men. 

“ As I was thus speaking we turned into Piccadilly, and an arm was 
passed through mine. 

“< Why is it,’ asked prih; ‘that men are not yet at all conscious of 
possessing this spiritual agency ?’ 

«“¢ Why is it, ask you?’ and the clear solemn voice of my new companion 
startled Broadhem, who had not seen him join me, so that I felt his arm 
tremble upon mine. ‘Ask rather why sects are fierce and intolerant ; why 
worship is formal and irreverent; why zealots run to fierce’ frenzies and 
react to atheistic chills; why piety i is constrained and lifeless, like antique - 
pictures painted by, the old Byzantines upon a golden ground; why Pusey- 
ism tries to whip piety to life with scourges, and starve out sin with fasts ;_ 
why the altar is made a stage where Ritualists delight a gaping crowd, and 
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the pulpit a place where the sleek official drones away the sleepy hour; 
why religious books are the dullest; why the clergyman is looked upon as a 
barrel-organ. There is but one angwer ’ and he stopped abruptly. 

“< What is it?” T said, timidly, for I was overwhelmed by the torrent of 
his eloquence, 

“* We have lost our God. It is a‘terrible thing for a nation to lose its God. 
‘History shows that all nations wherein the religious impulse has gone down 
beneath formalism, infidelity, a warlike spirit, or a trading spirit have burst 
‘like so many gilded bubbles, most enlarged and glorious at the moment of 
their close.’ i 

«“ ¢ Who is that 2’ whispered Broadhem. ‘I never saw him before.’ 

“tI want to be alone with him,’ I replied. ‘Good-night, Broadhem. 
Think over what I have said. Once realise the my ystery y of godliness, and 
‘the martyrdom which it must entail will lose its terrors.’ 

- Tet him sacrifice us if he will,’ said he who had before spoken. ‘The 
true man is but a cannon-shot, rejoicing most of all when the Divine 
Artillerist shall send him irresistible and flaming against some foeman of 
the race. Man—the true man—is the Spirit sword; but the Spirit arm is 
‘moved by the heart of the Almighty.’ 

_ “Ah Piccadilly! Hallowed recollections may attach to: those stones 
worn by the feet of the busy idiots in this vast asylum, for one sane man 
has trodden them, and I listened tothe words of wisdom as they dropped 

' from the lips of one so obscure that his name is still unknown in the 
land, but I doubted not who at that moment was the erento et man in 
Piccadilly. ae : 





Mrs. Oliphant declined, as tells us, to become acquainted with 
Mr. Harris, when Oliphant offered to bring them ‘together, agd in 
taking up ‘the office of his biographer she keeps the same reserve. 
‘She withdraws from, the problem with an expression of: her confidance 
in the. general good intentions of all concerned, and leaving, 
readers to find some explanation of his influence over Oliphant other 

. than insanity, contents herself with recording transactions which, 
. apart from some intelligible scheme as to their motive, can hardly b 
called facts. It- seems to us thatthe person who had declined tc 
meet Thomas Lake Harris was not the person to write the biography 
of Laurence Oliphant. But if she was to write that biography, we are 
glad she has to make that avowal. We can fancy that a meeting 
between two persons so little in sympathy might bave weakened the 
conviction, evident in her account of “ Twelve Discourses by Thomas 
L. Harris,” published in 1860 under the title of “ The Millennial Age,” 
that the writer could not have been a charlatan or a hypocrite. It 
‘would be’ difficult to convey this impression by extract. All the most 
impressive exhortation that has stirred the hearts of men hovers on 
edge of what we must call commonplace; the addresses which supply 
the critic with telling sentences are not such as deeply stir the hearts 
of men when they seek deliverance from the burdens which oppress 
them. We must be content with recording our conviction that the 
appeals here. given come straight from the heart of a true man, and 
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embodied some vital power to.elevate and purify the hearers, not 
through the suggestion of fresh thought, or through the expression of 
some commanding force of character, so much as through the intensity 
of yearning aspiration which bredthes through every page, the upward 
longing of a heart that groans under the pressure of sin as most men 
groan under the pressure of pain. Perhaps there will always be 
associated with this longing a hope, more‘or less vague, which to 
the average mind must take the aspect of fanaticism or insanity— 
‘the hope for some physical aid or symbol of this regenerative 
process, some outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace which is to heal the sick soul, and not the soul only. 
Our Church preserves this hope in its purest form, and associates 
it with the bequest of our Lord; but many accept it who hardly 
see' the full bearing of the sacramental belief, who even recoil - 
from.any other expression of the same idea as low, gross superstition. 
Mr. Harris, and those who have joined his Brotherhood, believe that 
the sign of regeneration is an actual new breathing given to man, 
` that the respiration of that man or woman who has attained deliver- 
ance from the pressure of evil undergoes a change, and that with this 
new breath the pressure of all low and fleshly temptation , passes 
away/ It is almost another aspect of any belief of this kind that the 
one step towards the salvation believed attainable should be a sojourn ° 
. in a community. That which Oliphant joined in 1867 originated 
not in any scheme of Mr. Harris’s, but in an appeal from some of the 
ore earnest members of his audience as a preacher in New York. 
is exhortations, said his hearers, unless he provided a refuge from 
the world, were like exhortations to the blind to study or the deaf to 
listen. If they were to live by a high standard of honesty, if, for 
instance, grocers were to give up sanding their sugar and yet live by 
their groceries, they must become members of a new society. They: 
must either separate themselves from their world, or do as their world 
did at New York. It was this simple and prosaic ideal which origi- 
nated the New Brotherhood at Brocton. Mr. Harris no more desired 
his disciples to break off all connection with the world than the doctor 
who bids his patients come into his house wishes them to break off 
all connection with their families. He believed that in sympathetic 
communion, mutual aid, and healthful industry these sick souls might 
regain their moral tone, and quit their hospital to regenerate the 

world where their cure must be tested. 

This was what his New Brotherhood was at first. If it did not 
grow into something different from this, if his own importance did- not 
take a larger place when it was thus expanded and as it were. 
justified by association with so much that we may describe as the 
machinery of salvation, we can only say that he is unlike everybody 
with whom it is natural to comparehim. ‘‘ Read again that utterance 
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of the Lord,” wrote the Chevalier Bunsen to an intimate friend: “ ‘ In 
this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you? Nothing so 
dangerous as satisfaction in power exercised over spirits.” It is very 
probable that the connection of Laurence Oliphant and Thomas Lake 
Harris is an illustration of that warning, but we cannot say that .we 
find any unquestionable trace of error as grievods in his dealings 
with his disciple as in those of his disciple with him. If the portrait 
of one who withdrew him from a moral quagmire is not sent down 
to posterity as that of a greedy impostor, it is because literary 
power and right feeling have in “ Massollam” faded together ; and a 
few references to the book for its biographic value are, we should 
imagine, the last which are likely ever to be made to it. All the 
prima facie aspect of their pecuniary dissensions fits in well with the 
opinion we should form upon them on other grounds, and which, as 
far as we can judge from Mrs. Oliphant’s slight references, is also 
hers—that it adds one more to the many illustrations of the danger . 
of mixing up monetary and religions transactions, but does -not in 
itself throw any shadow on either party other than that implied in the 
fact that each of them yielded to very natural temptations. We 
should have thought it obvious that money invested in land and given 
for the advantage of a community could not be resumed at‘ will, 
and that a careful comparison of the accounts of both parties to, the 
transaction was necessary before any one could judge whether it could 
be resumed at all. We may say that the impression oa 
Mr. Harris on other members of English society, equal or superior to 
Laurence Oliphant in worldly advantages, was rather of uncourteou 
independence than of interested assiduity. And if the biography contain 
some accusations not so obviously explicable as that of pecuniary 
dishonesty, they appear to us even less tested by any sifting of the 
evidence, or attempt to see it from the point of view of the other 
side, and they are, we believe, strenuously denied by those who were 
witnesses to the facts. 

The life of Laurence Oliphant is one of those exceptional lives which 
should be of value in teaching us to understand ordinary lives. It 
magnifies and illuminates problems which in their average indistinct- 
ness we cannot even see, much less solve. Its exceptional element seems , 
to us to lie in its almost magical openness to influences from other minds. 
Whatever we may think of the extraordinary fact that his marriage 
with a young and beautiful woman was a purely spiritual union, we 
must at least feel this to commemorate the accession of some wonderful 
power—some unspeakable deliverance—which may well be deemed a 
miracle. Our last words shall be of Alice Oliphant, but we have 
neither excuse nor space for lingering over the portrait of this pure 
and heroic soul- We are seeking to interpret what is perplexing, and 
she was one of those rare beings who leave but a single impression on 
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all who come in contact with them. The book which every one is 
reading does not indeed, we think, do her entire justice; the author is 
not enough in sympathy with that minority ‘‘ pushed mightily from 
within to know for themselves what ails human nature” * (words in 
which Alice Oliphant, though without thinking of herself, described 
the central desire and yearning of hér nature). But still the fair 
‘face that looks at us from the frontispiece of Mrs. Oliphant’s second 
volume corresponds to every sentence her namesake has written abont 
her, the sympathy is only inadequate in degree. She made no sacrifice 
in quitting London society to form a home for those who in every sense 
may be called “the poor”; she found it an adequate hope and aim to 
surround with her rich genial influence stunted life, such as perhaps most 
of us might have disdained to foster. Surely no influence known to the 
soil of Palestine ever more recalled that of Him to whom it owes all its 
associations. Her husband believed that her aid in all his endeavours 
survived her visible presence, and moulded all that he had to give to the 
world. Those who regard this view as the extravagance of fanaticism 
will still allow that it preserves a trace, however distorted, of aspirations 
commemorated in enduring literature, and will recall the image of Alice 
Oliphént with that of Beatrice Portinari and Clotilde de Vaux. Others 
wil go further, and see in this belief a clue to all in his intellectual 
activity that was most real, most beneficent, most enduring. They, 
will feel that nothing which he could ever have left to the world 
proaches in value that hint, expressed in his least intelligible 
tterances, of beneficent energies to the development of which what 
we, call death supplies no check, of a union which it consummate 
- and renders eternal. 
JULIA WEDGWooD 
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CANON of the English Church has lately bewailed in print the 
series of misfortunes which, in a single year, bereft the 
Establishment of a Liddon, a Church, and a Magee. It csi tar . 
been forcibly borne in on many minds how singularly rayless is ‘the 
ecclesiastical firmament which has thus been deprived of its three _ 
most brilliant stars. It is not simply that the Church of, England, - 
having lost three great ecclesiastics, whose fame was made in an earlie 
generation, has, like the lovers of creative English poetry, to possess 
her soul’in patience until new men have arisen—the Church has to 
deplore a far more deeply rooted evil than this. And the danger is, in 
her eyes at all events,a new one. Twenty years ago there was every 
probability that the impetuous vanguard of political Dissent would 
soon be storming her gates and threatening the citadel of her strength. 
That peril has passed away for a time. Disestablishment as a party 
watchword has largely lost its magic, and if the Church had within 
her the seeds of a genuinely recuperative movement she might safely 
have been given another half-century’s life. But this is precisely 
what.she will not and cannot show, not so much through any inherent 
vice of her own, as because the stream of modern tendency is more 
and more bent to sweep all fertilising influences from her ancient 
walls, In the Middle Ages, at all events, the Church had a monopoly 
of culture, and a directing hand in all the progressive movements of 
the times, political, social, intellectual. Even so late as fifty years 
ago the control of the English Universities placed in the hands 
of the clergy nearly the whole of the learning and the educational 
work of the country. Nearly every fellow of a college at Cambridge or 
Oxford was a clergyman. ‘The school-mastering of English youth of 
high and of low degree was in the hands of the clergy. Every 
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professor up and down the land was in orders. Clergymen made a brave 
show at the Royal Society, which in 1890 counted less than a score of 
clerical fellows. The Cambridge Calendar of 1843 shows that of the 
twenty-four professors seventeen were clergymen. The teaching of 
pure science was in the hands of men who had subscribed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The chairs of civil law, moral philosophy, 
modern history, and natural ee, were also retained by 
them. 

Examine the Calendar for 1891, and you will observe the difference , 
I have thus indicated. To- day there are forty-two professors in.the 
University of Cambridge, and only nine are clergymen. Six of these 
nine, including the Professor of Hebrew, may be regarded as teachers 
of Divinity. Of the other three—Professor Mayor, Professor (now 
Canon) Browne, and Professor Skeat—two at least are men of réal 
eminence, but their distinction only serves to throw: into severer 
contrast the obscurity of their’ clerical colleagues. To-day the 
teaching of the chief branches, of modern learning, civil law, 
moral philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, anatomy, modern history, 
botany,/ biology, and natural history, which in ‘1843 was the - 
absolue monopoly of the Church, is entirely confined to lay- 
men./ To take one great subject, I may mention that in all 
England and Wales there are fourteen professors of history ‘attached 
to the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and London, and the various 
University Colleges.. Only two of these—viz., Professor Boase and 
Professor Bright——are clergymen. Here, then, is signal proof that the 
stablishment has long ago ceased to control the springs of national 
culture. If, in the very seat and, centre of her age-long authority, 
/she has seen position after position, involving the most precious 
and the most coveted educational powers, wrested from her hands, 
what answer are we likely to get when we ask who are the men who 
administer her dioceses, control her cathedrals, fill her pulpits, and 
spread her doctrines-and her ritualin foreign lands? Itis not simply 
that the Anselms, the Beckets, and the Butlers have gone and left no 
successors, The Church has largely lost her able administrators, her 
scholars, and her thinkers, as well as her statesmen, her poets, her 
saints, and her heroes. 

It does not need any special acquaintance with the later history 
of the Church to know that as a body the clergy of the Church of 
England are fully as inferior as their loss of the key of the intel- 
lectual position would lead us to suppose. Where are the. great 
Churchmen of to-day? What is their line of distinction? Two ' 
historians, a scholarly though rather “ viewy ” inspirer of much good 
social work and thinking, an adroit manager or two, and a few: clever 
pulpit rhetoricians and active town clergymen make up.-tlie list of 
the prominent men. ‘As a body they are nowhere in science, in 
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literature, in art, in scholarship. In every department, for one 
clergyman who is above the average you will find twenty laymen 
who are ahead of him. The reason is clear. Modern life, with its. 
immense variety of opportunity, calls away into a ‘dozen tracks men. 
who forty or fifty years ago saw in the, Church the easiest road to a 
life of fairly leisured culture. The “sea of faith ” has gone far back, 
since those days, while the tide of human endeavour has immensely 


broadened and deepened. Let the Church do what she may, she can 


only press second-raters into her service, while every year she taps a 
vein of greater social and intellectual inferiority. Her prizes are fall-- 
ing more and more into the hands of :men of mediocre talent, whose 
chief recommendation is a certain flashy preaching power far more, 
akin to the arts of the politician and the journalist than to the gifts 
of a Newman, a Maurice, or a Martineau. As for her rank and file, 
of these curious “ by-products of theology,” it would be gracious to 
say little. The majority are pass-men; a great mass have ‘never 
been to Oxford or Cambridge at all; in the large towns they count 
for nothing among the intellectual Milun of the hour. ` 

My object, however, in this brief paper is not so much to insist on the: 
all-round inferiority of the modern clergyman, as to point to onde 
and characteristic example of it. It is easy to notice the steadily 
downward trend of cathedral appointments. To a certain degree TE 
Salisbury is to blame for this. The Prime Minister is intereste 
many things, and he does one or two superlatively well ; but he never 
has felt the deep personal interest in the future of the Churth 
which, in Mr. Gladstone, has developed into a passionate and almo 
motherly solicitude, If it were not for the great anxiety which 
vacancy in a diocese or.q deanery must have caused the ex-Premie 
one would almost say that the death of a bishop was to him 
the occasion of a certain sacred joy, His appointments, as a rule, 
have been excellent. In all he has made ten deans, and of these 
only one can be described as wholly: undistinguished for his learn- 
ing or literary reputation. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, did for the 
Church the very best that could be done for her. Dr. Payné 
Smith of Canterbury, Dr. Lake of Durham, Dr. Kitchen of Winchester, 
Dr. Plumptre of Wells, Dr. Henderson of Carlisle, Dr. Cowie of Exeter, 
a Senior Wrangler and the Prolocutor of Convocation, are all men of ’ 
ability in their way, who have made some mark as. writers or as men 
of light and leading. Of Dean Merivale of Ely, the historian of 
Rome under the Empire; of Dean Burgon of Chichester—who, with 
all his crabbedness and rigidity of outlook, was a writer of singular 
charm; and of the great Dean Church there is no need to speak. 
But many of these men are-dead, and their places have been taken by 
representatives of a very different school of Churchmen., Take eight 
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of Lord Salisbury’s appointments of deans, those of -St. Pauls, 
Wells, Chichester, Gloucester, Manchester, Norwich, Rochester, and 
Worcester. None of these gentlemen are men of the least eminence 
either in theology or in literature, and more than one of the nomi- 
nations is tainted with a suspicion of party influence or of private 
intrigue. Three ‘are Dublin men of not the smallest academic or 
literary distinction.” The new Dean of St. Paul’s is an active organiser, 
but he has achieved no literary success, and is in no sense a leader of 
thought, either in the Church or out of it. Dean Hole has written a 
charming book on roses, and is a preacher of some merit. Dean Spence 
is a respectable scholar, and a vigorous pulpiteer. In truth, the only 
‘ purpose approaching consistency which can be discerned in Lord 
Salisbury’s appointments is an attempt—-which, in the opinion of ‘a 
great churchman, was a very mischievous one—to revive the early 
medizval connection -between the cathedral and the bishop, and to 
create a body of preaching and missionary canons and deans, who are 
- rather a bad imitation of the more fluent and successful preachers in 
the chief Dissenting bodies. The fact, however, is that this conception 
is alien to the more modern constitution of cathedrals and to the 
nature /of the past appointments. If the temptation of a great 
prize-fund is ‘not sufficient to induce men of culture to forswear 
theiry spiritual independence and ènter the narrow gate of Church 
discipline, why should not the fact be frankly acknowledged ? ? 
Fiyally, it may be said that what the Church requires is a vigilant 
gtardian of its interests in the -Premiership—a custodian as devoted 
i Mr. Gladstone. But a Gladstone is not born more than once in 
century, and even if he were Prime Minister to-day, and were 
ood for another ten years, it is very doubtful whether the crop 
of first-raters in the Church has not now grown too thin even for his 
diligent husbandry. - 
‘In order to come to closer quarters with the issue, let me examine 
for a moment what the nature of the cathedral endowment is and 
how it is applied. An account of the property and revenues of the 
cathedral chapters of England and Wales was included in a Return 
printed by order of the House of Commons, in June 1890, and re- > 
issued, with some additions, last June. The Return, like most English 
‘official statistics, is absurdly incomplete, but we gather from it 
that the gross revenue of the cathedrals is £192,460. The compiler, 
however, is careful to withhold from us any information as to indi- 
vidual incomes, the personnel of the capitular bodies, or the application 
of their revenues, For these details we must go elsewhere. Crockford 
and the various diocesan calendars give the incomes of the cathedral 
deans as follows :— : 
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York . . . . £2000 Norwich. . . . £1200 
Bristol . ~ . . 1800 Ozford : . . . 2800 
Carlisle . . . . 1400 Peterborough . . 650 
Canterbury... . 1500 Ripon. . s = = 1000 
Chester . . . . 1000 `~ Rochester . . . 2000 
Chichester . . . 1000 ' St. Pauls . . . 2000 
Durham. .°. . 3000 Salisbury. . . . 700 
Ely . . . . . 1500 Wells. . . . . 1000° 
Exeter . . . . ‘1600 Westminster . . 2000 
Gloucester . . . 1200 Winchester. . . 500 
Hereford . . . 1000 Worcester . . .. 1300 
Lichfield. »« . . 800 

Lincoln . . . . 1500 i : 85,450 
Manchester. , . 1500 - 


‘Much of this property has no doubt been subject to depreciation, 
owing to the fall in the value of land, but if we deduct 10 per cent. 
on this account there‘ will still remain an ample £30,000 a year for 
distribution among the cathedral deans, or an average of £1200 apiece. 

Now let us turn to the canonries, as to which we obtain the 
following results :— \ 
canons .., each £600 » £2400 





Bristol i 4 
Canterbury . 6 oy, ws » 900 ove 540Q ` 
Carlisle & y Pe » 709 tea 2800. 
Chester A oy as » 500 Ks 2000 \ 
Chichester , 4a, Se » 500 3 2000 V 
Durham G55 des » 1000 ae 6000 
Ely 6 3 be " "900, 8400. sk 
Exeter A, y aes » 800 '... 8200 
Gloucester . A oy ote » 600 we 2400 
Hereford ay He ‘5; 500 si 2000 
Lichfield . 4 oy ii » 400 ste - 1600 
Lincoln 4 p van » 900 a 3600 
Manchester . 4 y wa s «600 sab 2400 
Norwich 44 yi „ 600 . , 2400 
Oxford 6 ~55 ise ‘4, 1400 ei 8400 
Peterborough 4 4, S » 800 aes 1200 
Ripon . 4 y bes » 500 see 2000 
Rochester 4 a» e x 1000 si 4000 
St. Paul’s 4 y .. average 900 oc 3600 

i Salisbury E 43 ae each 350 see 1400 
Wells . 4 a eee gg 26007) ass 2400 
Westminster DS sas eis » 1000 ate 5000 
Winchester . 4 45 ies » 800 wee 1200 
Worcester . 4 p' we gy 700 see 2800 
York . 4 y, a +s 500 ae 2000 

77,600 


` This makes 109 canons, receiving an average income of over £700 a 
year. Of these twenty-one are under the patronage of the Prime 
Minister, twelve under that of the Lord Chancellor, six under that of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and forty under that of the 
bishops. | 

Of these bodies thirteen have the administration of considerable 
estates in their own hands; the rest are more or less stipendiaries, 
receiving a fixed annual payment from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. Indeed, the gross amount of revenue accredited to the 
chapters is largely in excess of that which comes to hand. The 
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returns give us no account of. the charges upon the revenues, which 
constitute a deduction to be made before the dean and chapter can 
touch one penny of them. These are: (1) the maintenance of the 
fabric of the cathedral, and also the keeping up of the farm build- 
ings and farm houses on the several estates, together with the resi- 
‘dences of the dean and chapter; (2) the stipends of the clergy who, 
and not the dean and ehapter, have to perform the daily services in 
the church; (3) the support of the cathedral school, the organist, 
and the choir. In some five cases—Chester, St. Pauls, Norwich, 
Carlisle, and Durham—there is a special fabric fund set apart for the 
maintenance of the cathedral in tenantable repair. But only a 
Chester, where the amount is £2400 a year, are these funds in-aiy 
way adequate to meet the cost of repairs. It is obvious that here we 
‘have to do with the cases where the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have not taken matters into their own hands, and the chapters are 
still charged with the management of large landed estates, an absurd 
and anomalous position from which they should be relieved. 
Cathedral dignitaries are rarely appointed until middle ago at the © 
very earliest, and have, as a rule, littlé experience of business ; and the 
rou is that they are largely in the hands of their agents, permanent 
jals, who, in two flagrant cases at least, have been found 
grossly to abuse their trust. Apart from these duties, the sole work of 
ithe dean and chapter is to put in an appearance twice a day during 
he term of residence, which is three months in the year, to see that 
thé services are condnoted with propriety, to be responsible to a certain 
extent. for the repair of the cathedral fabric, and to preach at least 
onve a Sunday during residence. This is not a very magnificent 
return for the enjoyment of a lucrative sinecure. But the most 
important point to be, observed is that the dean and chapter are 
mere lookérs-on at the daily and weekly services in our cathedrals. 
Théy have no pastoral work to: perform ; they are in no sense parish 
‘priests, they may be said to have no cure of souls. The prayers are 
chanted by the minor canons, in whose hands are left all the arrange- 
ments of the daily worship; the anthems and musical services are 
selected by one of them in conjunction with the organist. In a 
sae they are really members of the congregation, the minor 
ions being the ministering clergy, and if the dean or the 
residing canon chooses to read the lessons, that is no more than 
_ a layman may do—or does. The dean and chapter are leisured 
recjpients of sinecures, and little else. Nowa sinecure is just 
tolerable when it.isin the hands of a man of gifts, who is under an 
unwritten bond to use his time for the benefit of his kind,but as much 
cannot be said for the endowment of a body of men representing a pro- 
fession. which has ceased to be learned, who contribute nothing to the 
science, literature, research, or the art of their country, and who are, 
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as a matter of fact, the melancholy ¢étes mortes'of a score or so of our.. 
provincial towns. Take the great chapters of Canterbury, St. Paul's, 
Westminster, and York. In all of them there are perhaps two men— - 
Canon Rawlinson, lately Professor of History at Oxford, and Canon .; 
Raine of York, a distinguished antiquary—who can’ lay claim to any 
title of eminence in scholarship. At Westminster four out of the five 
canons have done absolutely nothing in literature. Archdeacon Farrar~ 
is, no doubt, a distinguished /ittérateur, whose Greek Grammar is very 
much better than his Life of Christ. , Its dean, the successor of a ` 
Wilberforce, a Buckland, and a Stanley, is unknown to literature, 
except’as the editor of a school manual. The Dean of St. Pauls, who: 
sits in the seat’ once adorned by Milman, Mansell, and Church, 
is a passman of Oxford, and so is the Dean of York. At Canterbury 
two of the canons are passmen, and only one has done anything in 
literature or science. So: far as I know there is no member of a 
. capitular body in'England who is either an artist or a scientist. 
' More significant still, the Church is unable, save by the most 
_ patent jobbery, to retain in her hands the University endowments 
which would inevitably fall to-her lot if she could command so-much 
as a decent sprinkling of ability. Let me give two recent instances 
of this pathetically fruitless struggle to retain the control of learning. 
The professorship of Greek at Cambridge was till recently endowed 
with a canonry at Ely. It was found impossible to get a first- a 
scholar in succession to Dr. Kennedy if the candidates were to DA 
clergymen. The Church resigned herself to the loss, and an end 
ment for the chair of Greek was provided from other sources. 
how about the canonry at Ely ? A new divinity aes 
the number to five, was straightway founded, and the cano fes 
of Ely was constituted its endowment. Mr. Jebb, the editor a 
translator of Sophocles, a scholar, and therefore a layman, Tek, me 
Professor of Greek, and a man of no eminence, slipped into | the. 
new Ely professorship of divinity. | 
Another recent incident was still more flagrant . and still shore 
significant of the growing intellectual poverty of the Church. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was some time ago compelled by/ the 
Commissioners to found a new professorship. Emmanuel is a strong- 
hold of ecclesiasticism, and so it was determined that the professor- 
ship should, if possible, make another addition to the prize-fund of 
the Church. Six divinity ‘professors would have been too outrageous, 
so Emmanuel bethought itself of a professorship of Bose 
History. Again the usual dilemma presented itself. The only re ly 
learned man in the department of ecclesiastical history, who is also, 
perhaps, the most eloquent and attractive lecturer in the University, 
was Mr. Gwatkin, a fellow of St. John’s, and, it is needless to add, » 
layman. Rather than choose him, an invitation was sent urbi et orbi, 
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cathedral, which is to-day a school of music, might also become a school of 
art, of. architecture, and science. Its walls, adorned with examples of 
local schools of painting and natural curiosities, would hold within them 
the elements of the new life as well as the solemn memorials of the past. 
- Local energies would revive, the tone of the local newspaper would be 
improved, and the sluggish atmosphere of the cathedral city would be 
quickened with anew breath. “I have often fancied,” wrote Kingsley 
to Maurice, “ I should like to see the great useless naves and aisles 
of our cathedrals turned into museums and winter gardens, where the 
people might take their Sunday walks, and yet attend service.” The 
time is surely coming when the effective: nationalisation of cathedrals 
will be seen to be necessary to the organisation of the democracy, and 
_ a valuable aid to the enrichment of its provincial life. ; 


H. W. Massincuam. - 
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O the men of those days, which have taken their nam 
revival of classical studies, antiquity, although studie 

till its phrases, feelings, and thoughts had entered famfliarly 
all - ‘life, remained, nevertheless, a period of permanept mee 


Sylvius, of Ficinus and Politian, that the art of the 
Greeks should, like their poetry, philosophy, and even thei 
of transcendent and unqualified splendour. Why it should be ae 3 


were, and accepting quite siniply certain phenomena as 
inscrutable virtues, ` i ` a 

Even later, when Machiavelli began to examine why the ançiënts had 
been more valorous and patriotic than’ his contemporaries ;:nay, when 
| Montaigne expounded ‘with sceptical cynicism the sulperior sanity , 
and wisdom of Pagan days, people were satisfied to thi -when they 
thought at-all—that antique art was excellent because t belonged to 
antiquity. And it was not till the middle of the eighteenth century 
that the genius of Winckelmann brought into’ fruitfull contact the 
study of ancient works of art, and that of the manners fand notions of _ 
antiquity, showing the influence of a civilisation which. cyltivated bodily- 
strength as a virtue, and recognised bodily beauty as a almost divine 
quality, making us see behind that beautiful nation/of marble the ` 
generations of living athletes, among whom the sculptor had found ne 
` critics and his models. - i 

To a man like Domenico Neroni, devoid of classical EE and 
accustomed to struggling with’ anatomy and perspective, the’ 
problem of ancient art was not'settled by the fact of its antiquity. 
He had gone once more to Rome on purpose to see as many old mar- 
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e, and he brought to their study the feverish curiosity 
former years he had flayed and cut up corpses and 
hts in calculations of perspective. To such a mind, 
‘scientific methods were arising among medieval habits 
nd mysticism, the statues and reliefy which he was 
analysing became a sort of subsidiary nature, whose 
t be read by other means than mere investigation; for 
rces of Nature, its elemental spirits, give obedience to 
rds and potent combinations of numbers? 

gnificant facts had flashed across his mind in his studies 
ost abstract, nay, almost cabalistic thing, the science of 
rtions. It was plain that the mystery of antique beauty 
nt symmetry, symmetria prisca as“an humanist designs it 
h for Leonardo da Vinci—was but a matter of numbers. 
s length if he stand with outstretched arms is the same 
br tip to finger tip as his length when erect from head to 
hely eight times the length of his head. Now eight heads, 
fed into halves, gives four as the measure of throat and thorax ; 
ur heads to the length of the leg from the acetabulum to the 
divided themselves into two heads going to the thigh and two , 
s to the shank; while in the cross measurement two heads 
al the breadth of the chest, and three measure the length from 
e shoulder to the middle finger. These measures—a mere rough 
le of thumb in our eyes—contained to this medieval mind the 
promise of some great mystery. To him, accustomed- to hear all the . 
occurrences of Nature and all human concerns referred to astrological 
calculations, and conceiving the universe as governed by spirits—in 
shape perhaps like the Primum Mobile, the Mercurius and Jupiter of 
Mantegna’s playing cards, crowned with stars and poised upon globes 
—it was as if the divining rod were turning pertinaciously to one spot 
in the earth, where, had he but the necessary tools, he must strike 
upon veins of the purest gold or cause water to spirt-high in the air. 
This number eight, and the pertinacity of its recurrence, puzzled him 
intensely. It seemed to point so clearly, as much in music the 
sensitive seventh points to the tonic, to a sort of resolution on the 
number nine. And if only nine could be established, it would seem 
to explain so much... . For five being man’s numeral in creation 
(and is not the measurement of his face also jive eyes ?) it makes, 
when added to four, the number of the material things over which he 
dominates, nine, which would thus represent the supremacy or 
perfection. of man. Man’s power of reproduction being represented by 
three, its multiple nine would be still more obviously important. 
How to turn this eight into nine became Domenico's study, and he ` 
took measurement after measurement for this purpose. At length he 
remembered that man’s body is a unity, therefore represented by the 
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number one, and that will, judgment, and supremacy 
prised in the unit. Now one and eight make nine be 
bility of doubt, and the formula—“ inan’s body is a uni 
composed of harmonies of eight would give the 
meaning man’s supremacy is expressed in his body. Th 
of working round to this famous nine will be’ clear w. 
that, according to the Kabbala and the lost sa¢red bod 
Trismegistus—the Pimandra, doubtless, which he is repres 
floor of Siena Cathedral, as offering to a Jew and a 
represents the sun and all beautiful bright things tha 
influence from it, ‘as the gleam of beaten gold, the ru 
stufis, the smell of the flower heliotrope, and all su 
delineate human beings with colours, or make their effi 
or metal ;, moreover, Phébus Apollo, whom the poets des 
most beantifal of the gods, as indeed he is represented in' 
and reliefs. 

Domenico would ‘often discuss ia matters with a lea 
who greatly frequented his company. This was the humanist 
Feo, known as Filarete, Filarete was a native of Southern 
a bastard of the house of the Counts of Sulmona, who in 
to prevent any plots against the legitimate branch, had handso 
provided for him in an abbey of which they enjoyed the patrona 
But his restless spirit drove him from the cloister, and impelled h 
to long and adventurous journeys. He had travelled in. India and th 
East, and in Greece, returning to Italy only when Constantinople fell 
before the Turks. During these years he had acquired immense 
learning, considerable wealth, and a vaguely sinister reputation. He 
had been persecuted by Paul JI. for taking part in- the famous 
banquets, savouring oddly of Paganism, of Pomponius Leetus;' but 
the reigning pontiff Sixtus IV. had taken him into his favour together 
with Platina, one of his fellow sufferers in the castle of Saint Angelo. 
He was now old, and after a life of study, ‘adventure and possibly of 
sin, was living in affluence in a house, given him by the illustrious 
Cardinal at St. Peter ad Vinculas, who had also obtained him a 
canonry of St. John Lateran. He was busying his last years in a 
great work of fancy and’ erudition, for which he required the assist- 
ance of a skilful draughtsman and connoisseur of antiquities, than 
whom none could suit him so well as Domenico Neroni. 

The book of Filarete, of which the rare copies are among the most 
precious relics of the Renaissance, was a strange mixture of romance, - 
“allegory and “encyclopedic knowledge, such as had’.been common in 
the Middle Ages, and was still fashionable during the revival of 
letters, which * merely added the element of classical learning. 
Like the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of Francesco Colonna, cf which 
it was doubtless the prototype, the Alcandros of Filarete, though never 
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carried beyond the first volume, is an amazing and wearisome display 
of the author’s archeological learning, It contains exact descriptions 
of all the rarities of ancient art, and of things oriental, which he had 
seen, and pages of transcripts from obscure Latin and Greek authors, 
descriptive of religious ceremonies; varied with Platonic philosophy, 
Decameronian obscenities, in laboured pseudo-Florentine style, and 
Dantesque visions, all held together by the confused narrative of an 
allegorical journey performed by the author. It is profusely orna- 
mented with wood-cuts, representing architectural designs of å 
fantastic, rather oriental description, restorations of ancient buildings, ` 
reproductions of antique inscriptions and designs, and last, but far 
from least, a certain number of small compositions, of Mantegnesque 
quality, but Botticellian charm, showing the various adventures of 
the hero in terrible woods, delicious gardens, and in the company 
of nymphs, demigods, and allegorical personages. These latter are 
undoubtedly, from the hand of Domenico Neroni ; and it was while 
discussing hese delightful damsels seated with lutes and psalteries 
under vineftrellises, these scholars in cap and gown, weeping in quaint 
chambers/with canopied:beds and carnations growing on the window, 
these pr cessions—suggesting Mantegna’s ‘Triumph of Julius Ceesar— 
of priegts and priestesses with victories and trophies, that the painter 
from Volterra and the Apulian humanist would discuss the secret of. 
beauty,—discuss it for hours, surrounded by the precious 
ipts and inscriptions, the ‘fragments of sculpture, the Eastern 
f. Filarete’s little house on the Quirinal hill, or among the 
s, clipped cypresses and fountains of his garden; while the 
massacres, the fanatical processions and feudal wars, of 
Rome ‘raged unnoticed below. For Pope Sixtus and his: 
hirsting for power and gold, drunken with lust and 
ere benign and courteous patrons of all art and all 
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ber nihe, attained with so much difficulty, although it 
proportion into visible connection with the sun, with 
smell of the heliotrope' and the god Apollo, and 
complicated astral influences, did not in reality bring 
nearer the object of his desires. It had enabled. 
and Gent men to make statues that were perfectly beautiful, 
abovesbvions ; but it did not make his own figures one tittle less 
‘thingfor he felt them now to be absolutely hideous. . One wintry 
andie was roaming amongst the fallen pillars and rales: thickly 
whawith myrtle and ilex, “of the desolate region beyond what had 
“pgeen the forum and was now the cattle-market, there came ` 
Yi ;Domenico’s mind, while he watched a snake twisting in the 


ne 
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` and Ovid, whom he had not read, but whose fab) 
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grass, the remembrance of a orn anecdote about a Nee eek painter, 
to whom,Hercules had shown himself in a vision. He had heard it, ` 
without taking any notice, two years before, from the young scholar 
who read Cicero at table io Messer Neri, Altoviti; and, although he 
had thought-of it several times, it had never struck him except as one 
of the usual impudent displays of learning of the parasitic tribe. of 
humanists, 
But at this moment the remembrance of this fact came as a gras 

' light into Domenico’s soul. For what were these statues save the idols 
* of the heathens ; and what wonder they should be divinely beautiful, 
when those who made them might see the gods in visions? 
` This explanation, which to us must sound far-fetched and fantastic, 
knowing,-as we do, the real reason that made a people of athletes 
into a people of sculptors, savoured of no strangeness to a man of 
the Middle Ages. ‘Visions of superhuman creatures were among 
- the most undisputed articles of his belief, and among the com- 
monest subjects of his art. Had not the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to St. Bernard, the Saviour among his cherubim to St. Francis—the 
very stones shown at La Vernia where it had happened—the Divine 
Bridegroom to Catherine of Siena? Had not St. Anthony of Padua held 
the Divine child in his arms? And all not so long ago? ‘Besides, 
every year there was some nun or monk claiming to have conversed 
with Christ and ‘His court; and the. heavens were opening 
frequently in the walls of cells and the clefts of hermitages. 4 
not Dante relate a journey into Hell, Purgatory, and Para 
was perfectly natural that what was constantly happening to 
and women nowadays should have happened in Pagan times 
. what men could so well have deserved a visit from gods as f 
spent their lives faithfully portraying them? The story of 
and his vision was familiar ground to a man accustomed t, 
corners of Italy, portraits of the Saviour painted by 
finished, like the famous Holy Face of Lucca, by 
an. absolute contempt for the artistic value of such mir 
did not, in the mind of Neroni, throw any doubt on the 
in the same way that the passion for antiquity, the | 
Pagan beliefs, did not probably interfere with the 
many of the humanists. Domenico, besides, remem}, 
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might be a mere invention, or a mere delusion of the héathen. 
For all their classic culture, the men of the fifteenth century, as the 
men of the thirteenth for all their scholasticism, were in an intellectual 

- condition such as we rarely meet nowadays among éducated persons; 
and Domenico, a mere handicraftsman, had not learned from the study 
of Cicero and Plate to examine and ‘understand the difference between 
reality and fiction. To hima scene which was frequently painted, an 
adventure which was written down and could be read, was necessarily a 
reality. Dante had spoken of the Gods, and what Dante said was - 
wontly true, the allegorical meaning, the metaphor entirely escaping 
jovi Die. mind; and Virgil, Homer, Ovid told the most minute 
ews, “t gods and goddesses, and they themselves were grave and 
men. Domenico did not even think that the Ancient Gods 

d. Of course heaven was now occupied by Christ and His 
ose heavenly hosts of whom he would think, wher he thought 
at all, as seated stepwise on a great stand, blue and pink and 
dress, golden discs about their heads, and an atmosphere of 
old, of swirling stencilled golden angels’ wings all round them, 
d the Father, a great triangle blazing with Alpha and 'Omega, 
‘Jesus enthroned, and his mother; and it’ was they who ruled 
s here, and to them he said his prayers night and morning, 
knelt in church. But here, somehow did not cover the 
ole universe, nor did that pink and blue and gold miniature 
inter’s heaven extend everywhere, although of course, some- 
ow or other it did. . Anyhow, it was certain that not: so very 
far ‘off there were Saracens and :Turks—why he had seen 
some of the Duke of Calabria’s Turkish garrison—who believed in 
Macomet, Trevigant, aud Apollinis; these to be sure were false gods 
(the word false carried no clear meaning to his mind, or if any, one 
rather equivalent to wrony, objectionable rather than to non-existent), 
but they certainly worked wonderful miracles for their people. And, 
indeed+—here Domenico’s placid contemplation of the kingdom of 
-` Macomet, Trevigant, and Apollinis was exchanged for a vague horror, 
shot with gleams of curiosity—the devil also had his place in the 
‘world, a place much nearer and universal, and did marvellous things, 
‘pointing out treasures, ‘teaching the future, lending invulnerable 
‘strength to the men and women who worshipped him, of whom some 
might be pointed ‘out to you in every town—yes, grave and respecta- 
‘‘ble men, priests and monks among them, and even Cardinals of 
Holy Church, as every one knew quite well. ... . So that, in a con- 

. fused manner, rather negative than positive, Domenico considered that 
the Pagan gods must be somewhere or other, the past and present not 
very clearly separated in his mind, or rather the past existing in 
‘a peculiar simultaneous manner with the present, as a sort of a 
St. Brandan’s isle, in-distant, unattainable seas; or, as Dante's 
VOL, LX. 2B ` l 
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mountain of Purgatory, a very solid mountain indeed, yet, which for 
some mysterious and unquestioned reason people never stumbled upon 
except after death. All this was scarcely-an actual series of arguments 5 
it was rather the arguments which, with much effort, Domenico 
' might have fished out of his obscure consciousness had you summoned 
him to explain how the ancient gods could possibly be eres 























to him, he had always heard of them as immortal, and, althoug?, he 
had not been taught any respect or love for them. as for Chfige.pthe 
Madonna and the saints, they must be existing somewh holy ! nce 
immortal means that which cannot die. lso; į 

But now he began to feel a certain shyness about immothose 
for they had begun to occupy his thoughts, and it was warrh, 
cunning that he put questions to his friend Filarete, desirou 
information on certain points without actually seeming 
The humanist, summoned to explain what the Fathers of the, 

_those worthies crowned with mitres and offering rolls of m 
whom Domenico had occasionally to portray for his custo 
about the ancient gods, answered with much glibness but co 
contempt, for the Greek and Latin of these saintly phil 
inspired the learned man with a feeling of nausea. He got ot 
chest several volumes covered with dust, and began to quot 
“ Apology” of Justin Martyr, the “ Legation” of Athenagoras} 
“ Apology ” of Tertullian and Lactantius, whose very name caused 

` to writhe, with philological‘ loathing. And he told Domenico that 
was the opinion of these holy but ill-educated persons that demo 
assumed the name and attributes of Jupiter, of Venus, of Apollo an 
Bacchus, lurking in temples, instituting festivals and sacrifices, and 
more often allowed by heaven to distract the faithful by a display of 
` miracles. 

“Then they are devils?” asked Domenico, trying to follow. 

A smile passed over the beautifully cut mouth, the noble, wrinkled 
face—like that of the marble Seneca—of the old humanist. 

“Talk of devils to the barefoot friar who preaches in the midst 
of the market-place,” he said, “ not to Filarete. The whole world, air, 
fire, earth, water; the entire universe is governed by demons, and they 
inspire our noblest thoughts. Hast never heard of the familiar 
dæmon of Socrates, whispering to him superhuman wisdom? Yes, 
indeed, Venus, Apollo, Alsculapius, Jove, the stars and planets, the 
winds and tides are demons. But thou canst not understand such 
matters, my poor Domenico. So get thee to Brother Baldassare of 
Palermo, and ask him questions.” . 

But Filarete’s expression was very different when, one day, Domenico 
shyly inquired concerning the truth of that story of Parrhasius and 
the Hercules of Lindos. Strange rumours were current in Rome of 
unholy festivities in which Filarete and other learned men—some of . 
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those whom Paul II. had thrown into prison—had once TOA part. 
` They had not merely laid their tables and spread their couches 
„according to descriptions contained in ancient authors; but, crowned 
‘with roses, laurel, myrrh, or parsley, had sung hymns to the heathen 
‘gods, and, it was whispered, poured out libations and burned incense 
in their honour. ‘Their friends, indeed, had answered scornfully that 
these were but amusements of learned men; not to be taken more 
seriously than the invocations to the gods gad muses in their poems, 
than the mythological subjects which the Popes themselves selected to 
adorn their dwellings. And doubtless this explanation was’ correct. 
Vet the pleasure of these little pedantic and artistic mummeries; which 
i: place in suburban gardens, while the townsfolk streamed in the 
June nights, decked with bunches of cloves and of lavender, to 
ke bonfires in the empty places near the Lateran, little guessing 
t their ancestors had once done the same in honour of the neigh- 
ring Venus—the innocent childishness of these learned men was ‘ 
haps, spiced, for some*individuals at least, by a momentary belief in 
gods of the old poets, by a sudden forbidden fervour for the 
ed divinities of Virgil and Ovid, under whose reign the world had 
oaie men had been freo to love and think, and Rome, now the 
t of the world’s horror and contempt, had been the world’s 
mphant mistress. But these had been mere mummeries, mere 
hld’s play, and the soul of Filarete ,had thirsted for a reality. He. 
ould not have answered had you asked whether he believed in the 
bsolute existence and power of the old gods, any more than whether 
he disbelieved in the power of Christ and his avenging angels; his 
cultivated and sceptical mind was, after all, in a state of disorder 
similar to that of Domenico’s ignorance. All that he knew with 
certainty was that Christ and His worship represented to him all that 
was unnatural, cruel, foolish, and hypocritical; while the gods were 
associated with every thought of liberty, of beauty and of glory. 
And so, one evening, after working up still farther the enthusiasm, 
the passionate desire of his friend, he told Domenico that, if he chose, 
he too-might see à god. 

In his antiquarian rambles Filarete had discovered, a mile or two 
outside the southern gates of Rome, a subterranean chamber, richly 
adorned with stuccoes, known nowadays as the tomb of certain 
members of the Flavian family, but which, thanks to the defective 
knowledge of his day and the habit of seeing peoplé buried in 
churchés,' the humanist had mistaken for a temple—intact, and 
scarce desecrated—of the Eleusinian Bacchus. Above its vaults, 
barely indicated by a higher mound in the waving ground of the 
‘pasture land, had: once stood a Christian church, as ancient almost 
as the supposed temple below, whose Byzantine columns lay half 
hidden by the high grass, and the walls of whose apse had beconie 
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- overgrown by ivy and weeds, the nest of lazy snakes. ‘The Gothic, 
soldiers, Arians or heathens, who had burned down, in some drunken, 
bout, the little church above-ground, liad penetrated at the same, 
time into the tomb beneath, in search of treasure, and finding none, 
dispersed the bones in the sarcophagi they had opened.. They had. 
left open the aperture leading downward, which had been matted oyer, 
by a thick growth of ivy and wild clematis. One day, while surveying 

. the remains of the Christian church, always in hopes of discovering, 
` init a former temple of the: pagans, Filarete had walked into that; 

; tuft of solid green, and found himself, buried, and half stunned, i 

‘the mouth of the tomb below. It was through this that he ba 

‘ Domenico follow him, bearing a certain mysterious package i 

‘ cloak, one January day of the year fourteen hundred and eighty-tw: 

Above-ground it had frozen in the night; here below, when. 
had ‘descended thé rugged sepulchral stairs, the air had a 
warmth, an odd feel of inhabitation.. Above-ground, also, e 
thing lay in ruins, while here all was intact. As the light o 
torches moved slowly along the vaulted and stuccoed ceilings, it sh 
the delicate lines of. profusion of little reliefs and cuss 
as if cast and coloured yesterday. Slender garlands of leave $, 
long knotted ribbons and veils in lowest relief partitioned the s 
‘and framed by them, now round, now oval, now oblong, 

. *medallions of naked gods banqueting and playing games, of sa 
and nymphs dancing, nereids swinging on the backs of hippocam 
tritons curling their tails and blowing their horns, Cupids flutterin 
among griffins and Chimeras; a life of laughter and love, whic 

smocked the eye, starting into vividness in one place, dying away in a 
mere film where the torchlight pressed on too closely in others. All’ 
along the walls, below the line of the stuccoes, were excavated shelves, 
on which stood numbers of small cinerary boxes, each bearing a name. 

-In the middle of the vaulted chamber was a huge stone coffin, carved 
-with revelling Bacchantes, and grim tragic masks at its corners; and 
-all round the coffin, broken in one of its flanks by the tools of the. 
treasure seeker, lay bones and skulls, Speed: on the damp aba 
even as the Goths had left them. 

It was this sarcophagus which, with its Dionyéiae revels, acd: ihe 
name of one Dionysius carved on it, a freedman of the Flavians, had 
led Filarete to consider the tomb as a kind of temple consecrated . to 
Bacchus. 

“Filarete bade ‘Domenico stick the potted end of his torch Hio the 
soft, damp ground, and began to unpack the load they had brought on 
a mule. It looked like the preparation for a feast: there were 
loaves of bread, fruit, a flask. of choice wine; and: Domenico, for a 
moment, thought the old man mad. But his feelings changed when 

*Filaarete produced a set of silver lamps, and bade him trim and light 
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them, placing them on the ledges alongside of the.cinerary urns; and 
when he lit some strange incense and filled the place with its smoke. 
Despite the many descriptions of ancient sacrifices with which ‘the 
humanist had entertained him, Domenico had brought a vague notion 
of a raising of devils, and felt relieved at the absence of brimstone 
fumes, and of the magic books that: accompanied them. 

- Although more passionately longing—he knew not, he rei not 
tell himself for what—Domenico did not come with the curious exal- 
tation of spirits of his companion, all whose antiquarian lore had gone 
to' his head, and who really imagined himself to be a genuine pagan 
engaged in Pagan rites. For Filarete the ceremony was everything, for 
Domenico it was merely a means, a sort of sacrilegious juggling, into 
which he had not inquired more particularly, which was to give him 
the object of his wishes at the price of great peril to his soul. But 
when the subterranean chamber was filled with a cloud of incense, 
_ through which in the dim yellow light of the lamp, the naked gods 
and goddegses on the vault, the satyrs and nymphs, the Tritons and 
Bacchantes seemed to float in and out of sight, a feeling of awe, of an 
unknown kind of reverence and rapture began to fill his soul, and his eyes 
became’ fixed on the lid of the carved sarcophagus—vague images of 
Christianresurrections mingling with his hopes— Would the god appear? 

Filarete, meanwhile, had enveloped his head in a long linen veil, 
and after washing his hands‘thrice in a golden basin brought for the 
purpose, he placed some faggots on the sarcophagus, lit them, and 
throwing g grains of incense and of salt alternately into the flames, 
began to chant i in an unknown tongue, which Domenico guessed to be 
Greek. Then beckoning to the painter, who was ines. as at 
church, in a corner, he bade him unpack a basket matted over with 
y leaves, whose movements and sounds had puzzled Domenico as he 
carried it down. In great surprise, and with a vague sense he knew ` 
not of what, he handed its contents to Filarete. It was a miserable 
little lamb, newly born, its long, soft legs tied together, its almost 
sightless, pale eyes half-started from the sockets. As the humanist 
took it, it bleated with sudden shrill strength, and Domenico could not 
-help of thinking of certain images he had seen on monastery walls of 
the good shepherd carrying the lame lamb on his shoulders. This 
was very different. For, with an odd ferocity, Filarete placed the 
miserable young creature on the stone before the fire, and slit its 
throat and chest with a long knife. 

The god did not appear. They extinguished the lamps, left the 
carcase of the lamb, half charred, in a pool of blood on the stone, and 
slowly reascended into the daylight, leaving behind them, in the 
vaulted chamber, a stifling fume of incense, of burnt flesh, and mingled 
damp. 

Up above, among the ruins of the Christian church, where they 
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had left their mules, it was cold and sunny, and the light seemed/ 
curiously blue, almost grey and dusty, after the yellow illumination. 
below. Before them, interrupted here and there by a mass of ruined 
masonry, or a few arches of aqueduct, waved the grey-green, bil- 
lowy plain, where the wind, which rolled the great winter cloud-balls 
overhead, danced and sang with the tall, dry hemlocks and sere white. 
thistles, shining and rattling like skeletons. And on to it seemed to 
descend cloud-mountains, vague blueness and darkness—cloud or hill, 
you could not tell which—out of whose flank, ever and anon, a sun- 
beam conjured up a visionary white resplendent city. 

The short winter day was beginning to draw in when they approached 
silently the city walls, solemn with their towers and gates, endless as it. 
seemed, and enclosing, one felt vaguely, anendless, distant, invisiblecity. 

The sound of its bells came as from afar to meet the sacrilegious 
men. : wo 

' VI. fe 

The culminating sacrilege was yet to come. ‘The place that 
witnessed it remains unchanged—a half-deserted church among the, 
silent grass-grown lanes, the crumbling convent walls, and tended 
. vineyards of the Aventine; a hill that has retained in Christian times 
a lòok of its sinister fame in Pagan ones. Among the cy presses, 
, which seem to wander up the hill side; rises the square belfry, among 

whose brickwork, flushed in‘the sunset, are inlaid discs of porphy 

torn from some temple pavement, and plates of green majolic. 
brought from the East, it is said by: pilgrims or Crusaders. The 
arum-fringed lane widens before the outer wall of the church, oyver- 
topped by its triangular gable. Behind this yard is a yard or atrium; 
the pavement grass-grown, the walls stained with great patches of 
mildew, and showizig here and there in their dilapidation the shaft 
and capital of a bricked-up Tonic pillar. The place tells of centuries 
of neglect, of the gradual invasion of resistless fever, and it was fitly 
chosen, a century ago, for the abode of a community of Trappists. In 
the reign of Sixtus IV. it was still nominally in the hands of certain 

. Benedictines; but the fever had long-driven these monks to the 
more wholesome end of the hill, where they had erected a smaller 
church; and ‘the convent had served for years as a fortress of the 
turbulent family of the Capranicas, one of whose members was always 
the nominal abbot, with the Cardinal’s hat, and title of SS. Jeryase and 
Protasius. And now, at the end of the fifteenth century, a Cardinal’ 
Ascanio Capranica, famous for his struggle in magnificence and sin- 
fulness with the magnificent and sinful young nephews of the ‘Pontiff, 
had determined to restore the fortified monastéry, to combat the fever 
. by abundant plantations, and to make the church a monument of his 
splendour. And, in order to secure some benefit by his own munifi- 
cence, he, had begun by commissioning Domenico Neroni to design 


e 
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and execute a sepulchre three storeys high, full of carvings, and 
covered with statues, so that his soul, if sent untimely to heaven, 
might not be dishonoured by the unworthy resting-place of its trusty 
companion, the Cardinals handsome and well-tended body. 

This church of SS. Jervase and Protasius imitating, like ‘most ' 
churches of the earlier Christian period, the form of a basilica or 
court of law, was constructed out of fragments of Pagan edifices, and 
occupied the site of a Pagan edifice, whose columns had been em- - 
ployed to ‘carry_ the roof of the church, or, when of porphyry or 
serpentine, had been cut up into rounds for the pavement. On the 
slant of the hill, supporting the apse, encircled by pillarets, is a round 
mass of masonry, overgrown with ivy and ilex scrub, the remains of 
some antique bath or grotto; and under the battlemented walls, the 
cloistered courts of the convent, there stretches, it is said, a network 
of subterranean passages running down to the Tiber. Four hundred 
years ago they were not to be discovered if looked for, being completely 
hidden by'the fallen masonry and the cypress roots and growths of 
poisonous’ plants—nightshade, and hemlock, and green-flowered helle- 
bore ; but wicked monks had sometimes been sucked into them while 
digging the ground, or decoyed into their labyrinths by devils. Was it 
pee that there had lingered on through the ages a vague and horrified 

renfembranco of ‘those rites, the discovery of whose mysterious and wide- 
spread abominations had frozen Rome with horror in her most high and 
palmy days; and was there a connection between those neophytes, 
wandering with blood-stained limbs and dismantled locks among the 
groves of the Aventine, then rushing to quench their burning torches 
in the Tiber, two centuries before Christ, and the devils who troubled 
the Benedictinesof SS. Jervase and Protasius? These evil spirits 
would appear, it had been said, in the cloisters of the convent, strange 
processions carrying lights and garlands; and on certain nights, when 
the monks were in prayer in their cells, strange sounds would issue 
from the church itself, of flutes and timbrels, and demon laughter, 
and demon voices chaunting some unknown litany, and clearly aping - 
mass ; and Cardinal Capranica was blamed by many pious persons for 
his rash intention of filling once more the deserted convent, and expos- 
ing holy men to the wrath of such very pertinacious devils. Meanwhile 
mass upon mass was said to clear the place of this demoniac infection. 
It was in this place that the sacrilege of Domenico and Filarete rose to 
its highest; and that an event took place which the men of the 
fifteenth century could scarcely find words to describe. 

Domenico had grown tired of his friend’s archeological impieties. 
It gave him no satisfaction to pour out wine, burn incense, arrange 
garlands, and evcn cut the throats of animals according to a correct 
pagan ritual. Jt was nothing to him that Horace and Ovid and 
Tibullus should have done alike. He was a good Christian, never 
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' doubting for a moment the power of the Blessed Virgin, the saints, 


` 


and even the smallest and meanest priest, nor' the heat of hell fire. 
But he wanted to have the secret of antique proportions, and he was 
convinced that this secret’ could be communicated only by a pagan: 
divinity, just as certain theological mysteries, such aš the use of the’ 
rosary, had been revealed to the saints by Christ or the Virgin. The 
pagan gods were devils; and to hold communication with devils was: 
mortal sin and sure damnation. But lots of people communicated 
with devils for much more paltry motives, fur-greed of gold or love of; 
a woman, and were yet saved by the‘intercession of some heavenly: 
patron, or found it worth while not to be saved at all, Domenico,’ 
like them, put the question of salvation behind him. He might-think. 
of that afterwards, when he had possessed himself of the proportion of 
the ancients. At all events, at present he was willing to risk every~ 


- thing, in: order to attain that. lle was determined to seel that god of 


the heathens, not as he had seen him once in the house,-of Messer: 
Neri Altoviti, cut-out of marble, but alive, moving » speaking ; ; for that. 
was the god. The god was adevil. Now it is well known that there 
is a way of compelling every devil to show himself, providing ‘you use - 
sufficiently-strong spells. They had sacrificed goats and lambs ehough, 
also doves, and had burned perfumes, and spilt wine sufficient foXvone 
of Cardinal Riario’s suppers. It was evidently not that sort of sacrifice 
which wotild rejoice the god, or compel him to show. himself. T' 
weeks and weeks’ Domenico ruminated over the subject. And litt 
by little the logical, inevitable answer dawned upon his horrified, 
but determined mind. For what was the sacrifice which as 
and warlocks notoriously uffered their Master ? 

The place could not be better chosen. This church was full, every one , 
knew, of demons, who were certainly none other than the gods of the 
heathen, as Tertullian, Lactantius, Athenagoras,- Justin Martyr, and 
all those other holy doctors had written. It was deserted, its keys 
in the hands of Cardinal Capranica’s confidential architect and: 
decorator; and there were masses being said every’ holiday to scare. 
the evil spirits. The sacrament was frequently left on the altar. 

All this Domenico expounded frequently to Filarete. But Filarete’s 
classic taste did not approve of Domenico’s methods, which savoured. 
of vulgar witchcraft; perhaps also the learned man, who did not. 
want the secret of antique proportion, recoiled from a degree ‘of 
profanity and of danger, both to body and soul, which his companion 


. willingly incurred in such a quest as his. So Filarete demurred for 


a time, until, at length, his feebler nature took fire at Dominico’s 
determination: and the guilty pair fixed mpo the day and place for 
this unspeakable sacrilege. k 
‘The Church of SS. Jervase and Protasius has undetgone no change 
since the Feast of Corpus Christi of the year 1483, The damp 
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which lies in the atrium outside, making the grass and poppies 
sprout round the Byzantine pillar which carries a cross over a pine-cone, 
‘has invaded the flat-roofed nave, and the wide aisles, separated from 
it by a single colonnade. A greenish mildew marks the fissures ‘in 
the walls, rent here and there by landslips and earthquakes. The 
cipolline columns carrying the round arches on their squared capitals 
are lustreless, and their green veined marble looks like long buried 
wood. . The mosaic pavement stretches its discs and volutes of 
porphyry and serpentine or yellowed Parian marble, a tarnished and 
uneven carpet, to the greenish white marble steps of the chancel. 
The mosaics have long fallen out of the circle of the apse; and the 
frescoes, painted by some obscure follower of Giotto, have left only a 
green vague stain over the arches of the aisle. Pictures or statues 
there are none, and no conspicuous sepulchre, Only, over the low 
entrance, a colossal wooden crucifix of the thirteenth century hangs at 


- an angle‘from the wall, a painted Christ, stretching -his writhing 


i 


‘kept them waiting a full hour, until they began their proceedings 
alothout his assistance. And, even as Domenico was reaching his 


4 


livid limbs i in agony opposite the high altar. It was in this stately 
and desólate church, under the misty light that pours in through - 
the mia windows of grey, coarse glass; and on the marble altar 
facing’ that effigy of the dying Saviour, that, in derision- as it were 
of the miracle which the church commemorates on that feast-day, 
4 enico and Filarete were about to offer up to the demons Apollo, 

chus, and Jove the freshly consecrated wafer, the very body and 
i ood of Christ. 

But an accomplice of theirs, a certain monk well versed in: magic, 
whom they employed in sundry details of devil-raising, on the score 
that they were seeking treasure hidden in the church, had suddenly . 
been seized with qualms of conscience. Instead of appearing at the 
appointed time, alone, and bearing certain necessaries of his art, he 


‘ana the ostensorium, which had remained on the altar after the 
rning’s mass, the church was surrounded by the officers of the 


Ftd on horseback, and by a crowd: of monks and priests, and 


f 


rabble, who had followed them. Of these persons, not a few affirmed, 


/ in after years that, as'they arrived at the church door, they had heard 
, Sounds of flutes and timbrels, and mocking songs filling the place, 


and the devil, dressed in skins and garlands like a wild man of the 
woods, had cleft the roof with his head, and dissppented: with many 
blasphemons yells as they entered. 


b VIL 


Tn those last years of the fifteenth century, Bomo was a city of the 
Middle Ages.. The-cupola of the Pantheon, the circular hulk of the 
Colosseum, and the twin columns of Trajan and Antoninus, projected,. ` 
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like the fantastic antiquities of some fresco of Benozzo Gozzoli, above 
domeless church roofs, battlemented palace walls, and innumerable: 
Gothic belfries and feudal towers. In the theatre of Marcellus rose 
the fortress of the Orsinis; against the tower whence Nero, as the 
legend ran, had watched the city burning, were clustered the fortifica- - 
tions of the Colonnas; and, in every quarter the stern palaces of their 
respective partisans frowned with their rough-hewn fronts, their holes 
for barricadé beams, and hooks for chains. The bridge of St. Angelo | 
was covered with the shops of armourers, as the old bridge of more 
peaceful Florence with those of silversmiths. Walls and towers en- 
circled the Leonine City where the Pope sat unquietly in the big machi- 
colated donjon by the Sixtine Chapel; and in its midst was still old 
St. Peter’s, half Gothic, half Byzantine. In Rome there was no 
industry, no order, no safety. Through its gates rushed raids of 
Colonnas and Orsinis, sold to or betrayed by the Popes, from their 
castles of Umbria or the Campagna to their castles in town ; and their 
feuds meant battles also between the citizens who obeyed or, thwarted 
them. Houses were sacked and burnt, and occasionally razed to the 
ground, for the ploughshare and the salt-sower to go over their site. 
‘A. few years later, when Pope Borgia dredged the Tiber for the body of 
his son, the boatmen of' Ripetta reported that so many bodies were 
thrown over every night that they no longer heeded such occurrentes. 
And, when, two centuries later, the Corsinis dug the foundations \of 
their house on the Longara, they discovered quantities of human bonek 
in what had been the palace of Pope della Rovere’s nephew. Mean- 
while Signorelli and Perugino were painting the walls of the Sixtine ; 
Pinturicchio was designing the blue and gold allegorical ceilings of 
the Library; Bramante building the Chancellor’s palace, and the 
Pollajolos and Mino da Fiesole carving the tombs in St. Peter’s, while. 
learned men translated Plato and imitated Horace. 

Of this Rome there remains nowadays nothing, or next to nothing. 
Sometimes, indeed, looking up the green lichened sides of some 
medizeval tower, with its hooks for chains, and its holes for beams, a 
vague vision thereof arises in our mind And in the presence of 
certain groups by Signorelli, representing murderous scuffles or super- 
natural destruction, we feel as if we had come in contact with the 
other reality of those times, the thing’ which serene art and literature 
and the love of antiquity have driven into the background. But the 
complete vision of the time and place, the certain knowledge of that 
Rome of Pope della Rovere, we cau now no longer grasp, a strange 
phantom passing too rapidly across the centuries. 

It is with this feeling of impotence in my attempt to follow the 
thoughts of an illiterate artist of the Renaissance, that I prefer to 
conclude this strange story of the quest after antique beauty and 

-antique gods, by quoting a page from one of the barbarous chroniclers 
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of mediæval Rome. The, entry in the'continuation of Infessura’s. 
diary is headed: “ Pictor Sacrilegus ” 

' “On the 20th July of the year of Salvation fourteen hundred and 
eighty-three, there were placed for three days in a cage on high in the 
Campo dei Fiori, Messer Niccold Filarete, Canon of Sancto Joanne, also 
Domenico, the Volterran, painter and architect to the magnificent 
Cardinal Ascanio, and Frate Garofalo of Valmontone, they having been. 
discovered in the act of desecrating the Church of SS. Jervase and 
Protasius and stealing for’ magic purposes the ostensorium and many 
gold chalices and reliquaries with precious stones; and it’was Frate 
Garofalo who, .being versed in witchcraft and treasure finding, was the 
accomplice of the above, and denounced them on the feast of Corpus 
Domini. And the twenty-third of the said month of July they were 
justiced, and in this manner. Videlicet, Filarete and Domenico, having 
been removed from- the cage, were dragged on hurdles as far as the 
square of San Joanni, and Frate Garofalo went on an ass, all of them 
crowned with paper mitres. Frate Garofalo was hanged to the elm-tree 
of the square. Of Filarete and Domenico, the right hand was chopped 
off, after which they were burned in the said square. And their chopped 
af right hands were taken to the Capitol and nailed up above the gate, 

ngside of the She-wolf of metal. Laus Deo.” 
Vernon LEE. 
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HE ‘application of the historico-critical method to the ‘books of 

the Bible appears to many pious Christians even to-day as an 

attack of scepticism on the Divine word. That these writings, which 

are plainly regarded as “the Word of God,” should be analysed a 

judged in the same way as other ancient documents is in princ 

not permissible. The attempt to justify Biblical criticism is regard 
as an antagonism betwixt faith and unbelief. 

In the circle of educated scientific theologians there are, indeed, 
very few who now represent this standpoint. The most orthodox 
believers can no longer disregard the fact that even the Biblical 
writings are literary productions from the hand of man, which have 
arisen under conditions quite similar to those of other ancient docu- 
meénts, and are, therefore, to be examined after the same method. 
- The recognition of this fact has brought about a change in the Pro- 
testant Church and Theology, greater than any other since the end of 
last century, and there will be no going back. But, although Biblical 
criticism is definitely recognised in the circles of scientific theology 
as right in principle, unprejudiced and thorough application of the 
principle is far from complete. Many, indeed most, theologians are 
still in the mood which we have already indicated as that of the pious 
laity. The -attitude assumed towards Biblical criticism is still one 
of continuous mistrust, and there is always an inclination to treat the 
questions which arise, not as questions of historical science, but as 
questions of faith to be determined_by the postulates of faith. 

What is here said is true in an exceptional degree of the question . 
respecting the origin of the Fourth Gospel. It is certainly one of the 
most important, indeed the most important, of all the questions that 
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engage New Testament criticism. If the account in the Fourth Gospel 
be unhistorical, and if we must use the Synoptics exclusively as the 
‘source of Gospel history, then ihe picture of the active life of Jesus will 
be essentially different from that obtained if we may unconditionally 
trust the Gospel of the beloved disciple as an authentic source. This 
undeniable circumstance is, however, regarded by many as though it 
were simply a question of faith, as though the Christian creed would 
suffer shipwreck if the Apostle John was not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and as though the authenticity of the Gospel were merely 
disputed in the interests of unbelief. The history of the newer 
criticism has taught us, in an ever increasing degree, how untenable _ 
is this conception. The more thoroughly and earnestly the peculiar 
character of the Fourth Gospel has been investigated the more fully have 
those difficulties which attend the acceptance of its historical character, 
or its Apost#lic origin, been recognised by theologians, who were by no 
means of the unbelieving or negative type. It is more and more clearly 
seen that/the question treated is not one touching our faith, but a 
problem bf historical investigation. We have not yet advanced so far 
that thé opponents can shake hands; but we are on the way. The 
defenders of the Apostolic origin admit increasingly, that the account 
giver in the Fourth Gospel is not strictly historical ; and the opponents 
are/ready to acknowledge the possibility, indeed the probability, that in 
Acthe degree an independent historical tradition echoes on in it. The 
@%cussions have therefore, passed from the arena of religious strife 
dito the quieter atmosphere of scientific deliberation. May one hope 

. that an understanding will be reached at no distant period? If all 
“signs do not deceive us, this goal, so far as a wide circle of Protestant 
theologians is concerned, is not very far off. For even apart from 
this particular question the conviction gains ground that the stability 
of the Christian faith is not dependent on the question of the genuine- 
ness or the circumstances of the origin of the Biblical writings. It is 
certain that Christian faith existed long before the rise of the New 
Testament Scriptures, and therefore certain that the Christian faith 
is not faith in the Bible, but faith in the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. 


ke 


IL 


The first attacks on the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel arose 
towards the end of the last and at the beginning of the present 
century among the Deists in England, and in Germany among the 
representatives of the Illumination (Aufklirung—revival of philo- 
sophical and theological thought). They brought forth hardly any- 
thing which is of importance to-day. Yet one work must be named 
with honour—a work which attracted attention for the first time so as 
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to command observation to the points which were decisive for criticism 
—C. Th. Bretschneider’s ‘‘ Probabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum 
Joannis Apostoli indole et origine” (Lipsiae, 1820). Bretschneider 
-even then, like all modern critics, laid chief emphasis on the difference 
‘between the Johannine and Synoptic sayings of Christ. This appears 
to him so great that he does not think the former can be accepted as 
the reports of an eye- or ear-witness. But the most of the other 
difficulties—the universalistic standpoint of freedom from the law, 
the Greek and philosophical training of the author in comparison with 
that which we know of the Apostle John, the comparative lack of 
external evidence—-Bretschneider presented then essentially in correct 
` form. He believed that he had thus laid adequate basis for the 
conclusion that the author of the Gospel could not be an Apostle, but 
that the work must be that of a post-Apostolic Christian of Greek 
“training. ; \ 
Bretschneider’s book attracted ‘great attention in its time in Ger- 
many. Quite a flood of writings appeared in opposition to it. But 
no permanent effect resulted. There was first an energetid advance 
and then a general retreat followed. It cannot, indeed, be skid t 
Bretschneider’s arguments were actually answered. But the geptist, 
opposition he met with made such an impression on-himself, tif have 
wavered and subsequently withdrew his opinion. The authorif-late 
Schleiermacher was of great influence in the formation of opinion in the 
following decades. This great theologian had taken several oppo?” 
tunities to express himself decidedly in favour of the Apostolic origi}? 
of the Fourth Gospel.* The “ total impression ” was for him decisive } 
the Johannine picture of Christ could not have been invented. There , 
. was a similarity here to the portrayal of Socrates by Plato and \ 
Xenophon. The sober Xenophon informed us more about externals, \ 
but Plato, deeper in mind, initiated us into the inner relationship of the 
Socratic ideas. So the Synoptics informed us only about the simpler 
and easily grasped sayings of Jesus, whilst the beloved disciple of 
kindred soul let us see into the heart of Jesus. The confidence 
with which Schleiermacher vouched for the authenticity of 
the Johannine Gospel ruled opinion for a generation. Even ‘so 
moderate a critic as Credner declared with real enthusiasm for the 
Johannine -authorship. He ventured to say that even if we possessed. 
no tradition respecting the author, we should be compelled to attribute 
the composition to the beloved disciple, judging simply from the whole 
manner. of the Gospel, the vividness of its account, and its theological 
and literary character. . ; l 
* “ Addresses on Religion to the Educated among its Despisers.” Third edition (with, 
notes), 1821. “Lectures on New Testament Introduction” (delivered 1829-32), 


published after Schleiermacher’s death. 1845. 
+ Introduction to New Testament” (1836), p. 208. 
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About the same. time as Credner’s Introduction appeared the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel was again disputed, but the attacks 
were = ‘summary and superficial as to make no marked im- 
pression.* 

New lines were struck here, as were also in the whole province of 
New Testament criticism by the celebrated founder of the Tubingen 


school, Ferdinand Christian Baur. His .epoch-making investigations . 


respecting the Johannine Gospel appeared first in the ‘ Theological 
Jabrbticher ” for 1844, and then in “ Critical Investigations regarding 
: the Canonical Gospels” (1847). Baur’s criticism was fruitful in that he 
did not put the question of “ genuine or not” in the foreground, but 
strove first of all to understand the peculiar nature, and the.object and 
literary character of the New Testament writings generally, and of the 


Fourth Gospel in particular. The key to the understanding of the. 


latter hè discovered i in the prologue, for the whole presentation of the 
` history was‘only a free unfolding of the fundamental thoughts expressed 


there. The world is the kingdom of darkness. By the entry into the " 


world of’the divine Logos, arises the conflict between light and dark: 
his conflict is nct absolute, for there are men in the world 
ible to the “ divine light.” These accept the Logos, and he 
s them God’s children. The Logos‘has always exercised his 
vity even before becoming flesh; But in an exceptionally intensive 
he has exercised it as the Incarnate One. As such he has revealed 
vine light and life in sensuous form. Thereby the invitation has 
ecome more pressing on the one side, and the rejection less excusable 
n the‘other. His incarnation brings not only salvation for one, but 
judgment for another. And the Gospel does not seek to do other than 
show how, through the self-sacrifice of the incarnate divine Logos, the 
process of separation fulfils itself. It simply seeks to present this dog- 
matic idea. The presentation of the history is only a means to this end, 
and it therefore treats the particulars of the historical tradition with 
absolute freedom. | It is far more like the drama of a poet than the 
work of an historian. Untroubled about the particulars of the tradi- 
tion, it sets forth how, according to the presuppositions, the process 
fulfils itself. The'Logos reveals himself from the first in his full glory, 
in the centre of the Jewish world, in Judea. He thereby attracts 
some, the mass he repels. By áchaeless advance of His self-revelation 
and. continuously renewed proofs of His divine glory, the catastrophe 
eventually arises in which Jesus proves Himself victor over death and 
darkness. All deviations of the Fourth Gospel from the Synoptics Baur 









believes are to be explained from this fundamental idea. But all these ` 


deviations he counts at the same time deviations from actnal fact, 


* Strauss, “Life of Jesus,” 2 vols. 1835. Bruno Bauer, “Criticism of John’s 
, ‘Gospel History,” 1840. Litzelberger, “ Ecclesiastical Tradition respecting the Apostle 
John.” 1840. 
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originating entirely in the Evangelists free poetic licence. - So, 
according to Baur, it is easily seen that the gospel cannot be by am 
Apostle. He find: this confirmed by the whole theological standpoint 
of the Evangelist who is no Jewish Christian and legalist like the 


„Apostle John, but a Gentile Christian and Universalist. The Gospel 


$ 


‘, about the historical character of the Fourth Gospel made an impression 


indeed pre-supposes the whole development which early Christianity 
passed through up to the middle of the second century——the recon- 
ciliation of the opposition between Jewish Christianity and Paulinism 
in the higher unity of the Catholic Church, the rise of Gnosticism, of : 
Montanism, and of the discussions respecting the Lord’s Supper. It 
seeks to lay hold of all these movements and currents, and rule thewr 
from its own standpoint, and cannot therefore have arisen earlier thaw 
in the second half of the second century. i 
In Baur’s positions there is, perhaps, as much- right as wrong. 

Valuable views, which cannot be lost again, respecting the object and 
plan of the Fourth Gospel were disclosed by him. But a satis- 
factory explanation of all points had not yet been given. The attempt 
to explain all deviations from the Synoptics as free productions of the 
imagination on the basis of the theological plan of the Evap 
without recognition of any sort of historical tradition which mal 
been at his disposal, cannot be described as successful. :And th 
date of composition assigned—after the rise of Montanism and 
discussions respecting the Lord’s Supper—may be shown to be 
possible by external testimony. If it be added that Baur produced 
shock in other spheres of New Testament criticism by his darin 
negations, it will be easily understood that he met at first with almos 
universal opposition. The impression was given of a ‘revolutionary 
radicalism against which it was necessary to protest with energy. In 
fact more than twenty years passed before what he had rightly said 













ona wider circle. If the exact year is to he given, the year 1867, in 
which the first volume of Keim’s “ History of Jesus’ ” appeared, may be 
indicated as the turning-point. For the splendid defence of Baur’s 
fundamental view by Keim plainly contributed much’ to enable. any 
competent person to enter on the correct completion of Baurs- posi- 
tions. Until about that year the opposition to the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel remained in the circle of the. school of Baur, and was 
limited to the theologians whose position was nearly related to his.- 


_ Of Baur’s own disciples Schwegler, Kostlin, and Zeller, advocated the 


views of their master ; in part indeed before the public appearance of 
the master himself.* Of the theologians who stand near to Baur, 


* Schwegler, ‘' Montanism,” 1841; ‘‘ The post-Apostolic Age,” 2 vols 1846. Karl 
Reinhold Kostlin, t‘ The Doctrinal Conception of the Gospel and Epistles of John,” 1843. 
Eduard Zeller,, “The External Testimony respecting the Existence and Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel” (Theol. Jahrbicher), 1845, , ey 
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Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, and the Dutch Scholten must be specially 
cited.* E 
About this time (say 1844-67), outside the circle of Baur’s school 
the view almost generally prevailing, although in various grades and 
shades, was that the Fourth Gospel was genuine. Some theories of 
analysis which had seen the light shortly before the rise of Baur 
(1838-41) had found no support and were soon tolerably well forgotten, 
namely, those by Weisse, Schenkel, and Schweizer. These all conclude 
that the speeches are genuine, but that the narrative portions are in 
greater: or lesser degree later additions} All the authors of com- 
mentaries to the Gospel of St. John belong to the decided defenders 
of its genuineness, namely, Meyer (in his “ Commentary on the New 
Testament”), Luthardt (1852-3,) Hengstenberg (1861-3), Ebrard 
(1862), Bruckner (1868), and others. We find among these not only 
some who were determined-under all circumstances to defend the 
tradition in the style of an advocate, but some also who (like Meyer) 
were ready and well qualified for a sober examination of scientific 
bases. But there were further, on the side of the defenders, learned | 
men of exceptional scientific reputation and of recognised impartiality 
in historical judgment. We need only name Bleek, Ewald, Hase and 
Reuss.t Certainly, while they defended the Johannine composition, 
they did not all, by any means, vouch for the full and unconditional 
historicity of the contents. And so there were not wanting, even 
at? this time, more or less far-reaching concessions to the critical point 
fview. Even Luthardt and Briickner acknowledged that the sub- 
ective views of the author had not been without influence on the 
account given; that is so far as the form and content of the com- 
municated speeches of Christ were concerned. Weizsiicker went 
furthest in the acknowledgment of the subjective character of the 
Gospel account in his valuable ‘‘ Investigations respecting the Gospel 
History,” 1864. He sought to show that the portrait of Christ, as 
here drawn, bears a double character throughout. True, it was based 
on historical reminiscences. But these were treated everywhere with 
great freedom. The historical and the ideal tradition and theological 


* Hilgenfeld, “The Gospel and Epistles of John, presented according to their Doc- 
trinal Conception,” 1849 : ‘The Gospels in their Rise and Historical Sigmificance,” 1854. - 
Volkmar, “ The Religion of Jesus, and its Earliest Development,” 1857: “The Origin 
of our Gospels,” 1866. Scholten, “The Gospel according to John,” 1864 (German 
translation, 1867). 

+ Ch. Hermann Weisse, ‘The Gospel History Critically and Philosophically Con- 
sidered.” Two vols. 1838; “The Present Stage of the Gospels Question,” 1856. 
Schenkel, “ Review of the Most Recent Editions of the Life of Jesus” in “Studien und 
Kritiken,” 1840. Alexander Schweizer, "The Gospel of John critically investigated,” 1841. 

$ Bleek, “ Contributions to the Criticism of the Gospels,’ 1846 ; “ Introduction to the 
New Testament,” published posthumously, 1862. Ewald, Jakrbücher of Biblical Science, 
III., 1851 ; V., 1858 : “The Johannine Writings,” I., 1861. Hase, ‘‘ The Tubingen School 
—a letter to Baur,” 1855; “The Life of Jesus—a Manual” (in various editions, 5th 
edition, 1865). Reuss, “The History of the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament” 
{in various editions, 4th edition, 1864, 5th edition, 1874). 
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reflection were here blended into an indissoluble unity, so that every 

link of the account allowed of a double interpretation. The historicity - 
of the narrative was, to all intent however, abandoned, and Weizsäcker 

concluded his investigations with the admission that the Apostle him- 

‘self was not the author, but that a disciple had composed the Gospel 

from the traditions of his master. In many respects the view of . 
Renan in his “ Life of Jesus” is in touch with that of Weizsäcker, 
save that Renan prefers a more external analysis. He also finds the 
unhistorical portions in the speeches of Christ, whilst the external 
‘framework of the events is, he holds, ‘essentially historical. Jottings ` 
of the latter, he thought might still be attributed to the Apostle. The 

speeches, on the other hand, “those metaphysical discourses,” were 

‘insertions by a later hand. The “theory of analysis” appears here, 

therefore, just in the reverse form to the presentation of it by Weisse, 

Schenkel and Schweizer. It is not the ee but the historical 
‘narrative which is Johannine. 

This was something like the position ee criticism in the two to 
three decades which were dominated in Germany by Baur’s school on 
the one-hand, and by the opposition to it on the other. The com- 
‘bating of the Apostolic authenticity of the Fourth Gospel did not 
‘reach essentially beyond the circle of Baur’s school. Unprejudiced 
‘theologians also ‘possessing a free historical perception still held firmly 
+o it. In the last twenty-five years a complete change has, however, taken 
place. “The denial of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel is that 
result of the Tübingen school which has secured most assent fan beyond. 
the circle of its special adherents.” So says, Bernhard Weiss with fu 
justification in his “ Introduction to the New Testament” (p. 616), and 
‘he is a decided defender of ‘the genuineness. But not only has the 
number of opponents increased, the contending parties have also come 
a good deal nearer to one another. Those who dispute the genuine- 
ness have given up a number of Baur’s untenable assertions. It is 
recognised that the Gospel is at least some thirty to forty years older 
than Baur admitted; that it arose not 160-170 a. D., but at latest 
about 130 A.D. ; that it was not simply a, poetical product, but that 
to a greater or less extent it used other traditions which were existing 
‘parallel to the Synoptics; and that finally even, the difference between 
the Johannine and Synoptic picture of Christ, whilst great, is not so 
marked as Baur had drawn it. On the other side it is recognised, ` 
in a growing degree, even by the most decided of the defenders of the $ 
genuineness, that the historical material has here undergone some 
‘remodelling through the subjectivity of the Evangelist; that the 
‘history is not for the Evangelist an end in itself, but the means of 
presenting his ideas. The points of view which Weizsäcker once 
‘hdicated have alreády pressed far towards the position ‘of complete 
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acceptance. Thus the present condition of the question shows a gradual 
oe mutual approach of opponents. 


' As already remarked, the great work of Keim, “ The' History of Jesus -, 


of Nazareth ” (three voles 1867-72), contributed essentially to this 
result. In the first volume, when speaking of “ Sources,” he also 
presented a thorough investigation of the character and origin of the 
Fourth Gospel- His view of the question is very like Baur’s. The 
‘position of the latter, however, freed here from its excrescences and 


manifest defects, made a greater impression in its new form‘than in 


its first advocacy by Baur himself. -Keim acknowledges that the ex- 
‘ternal evidence compels us to place the Gospel considerably earlier 
than Baur did, for Justin Martyr (civ, 140-150 a.n.) knew it in his 
time. The references to Montanism and to thé discussions about the 
Lord’s Supper, which Baur asserts are in the Gospel, Keim surrenders. 
In forming an estimate of the plan and theological character of the 
Gospel, several of Baur’s venturesome assumptions are withdrawn. 
Keim, for example, over against Baur’s one-sided emphasis of the Greek 
character of the Evangelist’s theology, does greater justice to points of 
contact with Old Testament Jewish thought. He therefore declares 
that ye is probable the Evangelist was of Gentile and not of Jewish 
descent. He also acknowledges that: remnants of historical tradition 
àre contained in the Gospel, notwithstanding the fact’ that he lays 
sttess on its unhistorical character. ° 
Among the large number of critics who during recent decades 
ave declared against the Apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel are to be 
ound theologians of very different schools ; not simply such as have been 
‘more or legs influenced by Baur, but those also who have arisen from 
‘thé ranks of his opponents. This is surely a symptom which indicates 
that the antithesis no longer dominates New Testament criticism gene- 
rally.‘ Of the theologians influenced by Baur we'may cite (though 
with some reservation) Hausrath, H. J. Holtzmann, Thoma, Pfleiderer, 
Oscar Holtzmann.* Among these, H. J. Holtzmann especially, has 
furnished: valuable contributions to the solution of the Johannine 
problem, and in a similar way to Keim, he has modified the positions 
held by Baur. The others move essentially on the same line. Thoma, 


however, has, by his wild fancies, by means of which he sees nothing ` 


but allegory in the Gospel from beginning to end, even down to the 
most trifling particulars, furnished proof that science at times deviates 
from the straight course. Among theologians of another school, Hase 


* Hausrath, “History of New Testament Times,” second edition. Vol. IV., 
1877. Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, “ Manual of Introduction to the New Testament, # 
second edition, 1886; in the ‘‘Hand-Commentary to the New Testament,” Vol. IV. 
1891 ; and numerous papers in “ Hilgenfeld’s Magazine for Scientific Theology, ” and 
other Magazines. Thoma, “The Origin of John’s .Gospel, ” 1882. Otto Pfleiderer, 
“Primitive Christianity: its Scriptures and Doctrines,” 1887. Oscar Holtzmann, 
“ John’s Gospel Investigated and Explained,” 1887. 
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ad Weizsäcker are the chief. They have so changed their earlier 
positions that they are now distinctly to be reckoned among the oppo- 
nents of the genuineness of the Gospel.* Nearly related to these, in 
their general conception, arè Mangold and Immer.t The former must 
be described as an extremely prudent and conservatively inclined theo- 
logian, and his secession to the camp of the opponents is a significant 
symptom in the history of our question. But a number of other theo; 
logians also, without publishing thorough investigations, have admitted 
‘in incidental notes, that they were no longer able to hold to the pres, 
supposition of Apostolic origin. ; 
As an indication that doubts respecting the historicity of our Gospel 
have laid hold of a wide circle, one may cite the revival of the “ theory 
of analysis,” by Wendt. , He not only cuts out pieces. not considered 
genuine, but holds the genuine parts to be historical only ina qualified 
sense.{ i 
OF still more significance, perhaps, than the growing naaier of 
the opponents, is the circumstance that the defenders also make 
stronger and stronger admissions as to the unhistorical character , of 
the Gospel. There are still some, certainly, who maintain tho full 
historicity, e.g., Godet (various editions), Keil (1881), Schanz (1885), 
and Wahle (1888), in their commentaries. But beside these stand 
theologians of conservative bent who, whilst’ distinctly defending \the. 
` Apostolic origin, find themselves compelled to admit that the Evange- 
list does not draw the portrait of Jesus as he actually was, but as i 
appeared to the Apostle’s ripened faith and knowledge. Luthar 
and Grau have expressed themselves on this point in very. stron 
words. The two most respected defenders of the genuineness in 
recent decades, Beyschlag and Weiss, go still further in acknowledg- 
- ment of the subjective remodelling of the history by the Evangelist.| 
Their view comes very near to that of Weizsiicker, so that the ques- 
tion ‘arises how it is possible with such a general conception to 
maintain the Apostolic origin. 

The situation here set forth is only so far as Germany is concerned. 
In other countries, for example in England, the defenders are in a 
large majority. Among opponents, who have busied themselves very 
thoroughly with the problem, one may name, say, Tayler, the anony- 


* Hase, “History of Jesus,” 1876. Weizsiicke1, “The Apostolic Age of the 
‘Christian Church,” 1886. À 
t Mangold in his edition of Bleek's ‘ * Introduction to the New Testament.” Third 

edition, 1875 ; fourth edition, 1886. Immer, “New Testament Theology.” 1877. 
Wendt, “The Doctrine of Jesus,” two vols. 1886-90. 
Luthardt, “The Johannine Origin of the Fourth Gospel, ” 1874. Grau, “ History of 
the Development of, New Testament Literature,” 2nd vol., 1871. 
|| Beyschlag, “he Johannine Question,” 1876; “ Life of Jesus,” two vols., 1885- 6. 
Bernhard Weiss, in his edition of “ Meyer's Commentary, > 1880 ; * Life of Jesus,” two 
vols., 1882; “ Manual of Introduction to New Testament,” 1888.. 
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mous author of “Supernatural Religion,” and Samuel Davidson ; * 
and we may cite among défenders, Westcott, ` Sanday, Reynolds, 
Hatton, Gloag, and the late American theologian, Ezra, Abbot. +t The 
situation in England differs from that in Germany, in that both 
pro and con the chief stress is still laid in England on the proof 
of-'the Johannine authorship from external evidence, whilst in 
Gérmany the contest has moved more and more from the realm of 
extérnal evidence to that of the internal.t 
"While we seek further to set forth the grounds, for their con- 
clusions, which are brought to -the front alike by opponents .and 
defenders of the genuineness, we' shall endeavour to allow the con- 
téhding parties, as'far as possible, to speak for themselves. We 
cannot: avoid, however’, in a narrative like this, our own interpretation 
showing itself at points, for it is apparent at-once in’ which direction 
the tongue inclines. 
` In German literature, at least, the greatest space is occupied by the 
discussion of internal evidence. And rightly so, for that is decisive. 
Even the best external evidence would scarcely be in a position to set 
aside ;the weight of internal evidence if this were against the 
J ohanlnine authorship. . , 
“The grounds of internal evidence mayin general be brought under 
twy heads : 
j ` (A) The Gospel of John and the Synoptics. ° 
J '. (B) The Gospel of John and the Apostle John. 
Y (A) What does a comparison of our Gospel with the Synoptics teach 
us respecting its historical character ? .That is the chief question to 
{be put to-day. It is acknowledged that the three first Gospels 
contain in great part the same material, the same narratives, and the 
same sayings of Jesus Christ. It must, therefore, be admitted that 
they go back on one or more common sources. That which is dis- 
tinctive of any one of thé three Evangelists, in addition to the. 
common elements, arises either from his special way of utilising the 
sources, or is to be attributed to the possession of other written or 
oral information. But in the Fourth Gospel the matter of the, book 
` #* J.J. Tayler, “ An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel,” 
1867. ‘' Supernatural Religion,” 2nd vol. (various editions). 8. Davidson, “An In- 


troduction to the Study of the New Testament,” two vols., 1868; second edition, 
1882, È 

“+ Westcott, “ Introduction to the Study of the Four 'Gospels ” (various editions), 
and in “ Speaker’s Commentary,” 1880. Sanday, ‘‘The Authorship and Historical 
‘Character of the Fourth Gospel; the Gospels in the 2nd Century,” 1876. Reynolds, 
in the “ Pulpit Commentary," 1888. Hutton, “ Essays, Theological and Literary,” Ist 
vol. (Essay VII,“ The Historical Problems of the Fowth Gospel”). Gloag, ‘‘ Intro-. 
duction to the Johannine Writings,’ 1891. Ezra Abbot, “The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, and other Critical Essays,” Boston, 1888. i : 
` + On the negative side, for example, the author of “Supernatural Religion ” has laid 
great stress on the lack of external evidence ; and on the affirmative side Ezra Abbot 
has specially sought to present the proof from that source, . 
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is almost altogether different—different narratives and different 
speeches. Only a small portion of the narrative of the three first 
Evangelists is to be found in John. The most of what John narrates 
is peculiar to his Gospel, and this is true in a still higher degree of 
the speeches. ` Only one Synoptic saying here and there do we meet’ 
with again in the Fourth Gospel; the speeches here have different 
contents almost throughout. This phenomenon, which strikes one at 
once in the most casual reading, allows of a double interpretation, 
which it has, in fact, received. Some say if this material, that is 
these speeches, were historical, stronger traces of them would be 
discoverable in the Synoptics. Others say just the reverse—the fact 
that the fourth Evangelist furnishes new material is proof that he 
possessed independent historical information. So long as the mate- 
rial is regarded only quantitively, the latter are decidedly right. 
If the quality of the material be not taken into consideration, then a 
‘mere balance im quantity raises a prepossession in its favour. As a 
matter of ‘fact, phenomena appear here which the defence quite rightly 
turns to its own account. In the Fourth. Gospel we come across 
geveral details, which neither produce the impression that they are 
legendary, nor that they have’ been invented in the interest of any 
theological idea, and which, therefore, can only be understood as \coh- 
Stituent parts of a real historical tradition. Such are—eg., Bethsaida 
as the place of abode of Andrew and Peter (i. 44); Bethany, sh 
other side of Jordan, and Ainon, near to Salim, as the place wher 

John baptised (i. 28, iii. 23); the statement that John was not ye 

cast into prison when Jesus entered on His ministry- (thoroughly pro- 


bable in itself); that Jesus withdrew Himself to Ephraim before the ' 


last Passover ; that He was examined by Annas, and other things of 
this kind. These are all historical memoranda, whose historicity there 
is not the slightest ground for doubting. They speak decidedly for the 


Evangelist having ‘at his command another ead independent of ' 


the Synoptics. 

But along with this independence in material it strikes us ‘all ‘the 
more that the ‘Evangelist, in, those portions which are common with 
„the Synoptios, is verbally dependent on them. ‘The number of such 
portions is not great. But in every one of them strong formal points 
of connection with the Synoptics are to be discerned—eg., in the 
sections 7e John the Baptist (i. 19-34) ; the purification of the Temple 
(ii. 13-16) ; the nobleman of Capernaum (iv. 47-54) 5 the feeding of 
the five thousand (vi. 1-21); the anointing in Bethany (xii. 1- -8}; 
_and generally in the history’ of the Passion. If these Johannine 
portions are compared with the parallel sections of the Synoptics, 
several somewhat strong. deviations in matter of fact will be found in 
conjunction with a harmony in many verbal details all the more 
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surprising. That there is here a literary dependence of the one: on 
the other there can be no doubt, and the fact. is almost generally 
recognised. Similarly, it is almost generally admitted that the fourth 
Evangelist is the later. But somé believe that even’ an Apostle, who- 
in later times added something new to the already existing Gospels, 
might very easily be so influenced verbally. ' Others again think it 
evident that we have here the composition of a later author, who 
derived his knowledge of the Gospel history essentially from the 
Synoptics, but remodelled it in very free fashion. -Strict proof df 
this cannot indeed be furnished. But, it may be said, that literary 
dependence on the Synoptics is very strange for an Apostle. 

As distinguished from these external differences and points of 
contact, the far-reaching qualitative difference in material, the actual 
deviations in) the account, are of far greater weight, and this just as 
much in the course of the history as in the speeches of Christ. 

(1) As to the Cowrse of the History—And, first of all, important 

differencgs may be established, in which the internal evidence is 
` perkaps/in favour of the Johannine ‘quite as much as, if not more than, 
the Synoptic account—we mean the differences as to the journeys to 
the fefisis, and the day of Jesus’ death. ° 

4gccording to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus during his public ministry is. 
frequently back ahd forward between Galilee and Judæa, in that He 
tyavels from Galilee where He dwells to Jerusalem to the great feasts, 
nd each time returns thence, after a longer ministry, to the North. 
Lhe statements of the Gospel in reference to this are very full. 
Three times Jesus goes to Jerusalem: first to the Passover (ii. 13), 
then to a feast not named (v. 1), and, finally, about the time of the 
Feast of Tabernacles in antumn (vii. 14). Then in the interval, also, 
a Passover is cited to which Jesus did not go up (vi. 4); so between 
the first and third journey there is a year and a half. - Jesus did not 
return to Galilee again after the last journey, but went about in 
Judæa and on the other side of Jordan, until the. Passover when He 
was crucified. The public ministry of Jesus thus occupies a little 
more than two years. The Synoptics say nothing of all these events. 
They only tell of His ministry in Galilee, and make Him travel to 
Jerusalem for the first time to that Passover in connection with which 
His earthly ministry ended. Ofa longer and more frequent ministry 
in Judæa they tell us nothing, and they give just as little indication 
of the length of Jesus’ public ministry. ' Now Baur, in particular, 
endeavours to explain the frequent visits to Jerusalem from the plan 
of the Evangelist—the latter postulates them because he wishes Jesus’ 
appearance to be in the centre of the Jewish world. As a matter of 
fact, it is not to be denied that the Evangelist lays great stress on 
Jesus’ appearance on the stage of action in Jerusalem (çf. especially: 
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vii. 8). But all the details are not explained in this way.. And-on 
the other side, it has rightly been shown, that even: in the -Synoptic 
narrative there are single facts which presuppose a longer activity in 
Jerusalem. It is on the whole improbable in itself too, that Jesus,- 
‘who still observed the law (Matt. xvii. 24), should for any length of 

time have failed to go up to Jerusalem to a feast. The position. 
` of the apologists-for the Gospel is therefore, to say the least, not an 
indefensible one. 

A similar judgment might perhaps be given in reference to tho 
day of Jesus death. Itis very remarkable that our Gospels are not 
agreed as to whether Jesus was crucified on the 14th of 15th of 
Nisan—i.c. a whether the meal of which He partook with His disciples 
on the eyening before His death was the Jewish Passover, or whether 
„the Passover occurred on the evening of the day of crucifixion. Tó 
many exegetes and critics it appears impossible gener ly that a 
difference on this point could exist between the Evangelists, and on 






to reversing the apparent sense of these passages is-vain. 
. can remain respecting them in the unprejudiced mind. But which is 
the true tradition, the Synoptic or the Johannine? That is a question 
which cannot well be decided with certainty, for as much is to be said 
for the one account as for the other. The opponents of the authenticity 
of the Johannine story point to the fact that all that is said by the 
Synoptics respecting the Last Supper, the preparation for it, and the 
whole event itself is inextricably interwoven with the assumption that 
it was the Jewish Passover. It is of no use disputing a single statement ; 
the kernel of the narrative must be assailed if the account is to be denied. 
Can there have been formed inthe bosom of the earliest Christianity, 
up to the time‘ of the composition of the writing which is at the basis . 
of our Synoptic Gospels, an opinion so unhistorical respecting this 
solemn and important event? On the other hand, the remodelling of 
the tradition by the fourth Evangelist is easily nnderatood. He is not 
wishful to represent Jesus as an observer of a Jewish’ ceremony, but 
to exhibit Paul’s thought that Jesus Himself had died’ as the true 
Passover offering (1 Cor. v. 7). So Jesus is crucified, according to 
him, on the day on which the Passover Lamb was to be slain. So 
say the opponents of the Johannine account. The defenders of 


* 
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John’s Gospel_say, the Synoptic account is not decisive, for none of 
our three first Gospels was written by an Apostle, They lay great 
stress in turn on the fact that, according to the Synoptic account, the 
day of crucifixion would have been a great feast-day. For the feast . 
3 aN began with the celebration of the Passover meal on the evening 
14th of Nisan, and the following day was like a Sabbath. It 
\ say, in the highest degree improbable that the condemnation 
aah of Jesus would have been pressed through by legally 
Jews on such a day. For the Jewish law expressly forbids 
Nn Court on a Sabbath or feast-day.* 3 
\ A l], too, the haste with which the matter is dealt with 
aagi only to be understood if there was a desire. to finish 
| i pe? commencement of the feast. The release of Barabbas 
o indicates that the commencement of the feast is still 
x the release of a prisoner at this time means, evidently, 
person referred to may still be able to celebrate the feast 
friends. These instances are, in fact, in the highest degree 
it. And however difficult it may be to hold that the kernel 
Synoptic account is unhistorical, yet it must be distinctly 
d’that the Johannine narrative is internally the more probable. : 
can only say that the evidence pro and con is here evenly balanced. 
The judgment is mùch more unfavourable to the Gospel of John, 
wever, if we fix our eyes-on the general construction of the Gospel 
Listory—t.eé., on the progressive way in which Jesus appears as Messiah. 
n the treatment of the Johannine question this point has frequently 
failed to receive due attention, but it is one of the most important 
and decisive of all. That its significance has not been generally 
acknowledged is to be explained partly by the peculiarity of our 
Synoptic Gospels. Oar Matthew and Luke, for example, have 
obliterated on this point the account of the oldest source. On the 
other hand, in Mark, which, without question, has retained most 
faithfully the account of the oldest source, it is perfectly clear that 
Jesus only avowed himself as Messiah late in His ministry, and by degrees. 
Three points may here be noticed :—, ‘ 















+ According to the Mischna no Court ‘was to be held on Sabbaths or feast-days 
(Beza v. 2), and not on the day before in criminal cases; because in such cases the 
judgment was pronounced on the day after the hearing of the case (Sanhedrin iv. 1). 
This command not to:hold court is narrowly observed, too, by the Jews of the disper- 
sion. As chief points of what is forbidden on the Sabbath, Philo cites by way of 
example :—“ Lighting a fire, labouring in the field, carrying a burden, bringing a charge 
or giving a decision in court, or calling in deposits or loans.” (De migiatione Abrahami, 
§116, Opera ed. Mangey L., 450: wupevavtew i yewrovely À axdopoped ý eyxadely Ñ 
öxdjew A rapaxaradjcas dwacrely Ñ ddvea dvampárrew.) The Jews of Asa Minor 
obtained from Augustus a decree that’they should not be compelled to appear in 
court on the Sabbath (Joseph. Ants. xvi. 6, 2: èyyvas re ph épodoyely adrabs év caBBacw 
Bri mpd rabryns wapacxevg awd pas évdrys, xvi. 6, 4; Wa odPBacr pydeis dvayxdty 
*Tovéatov èyyúas duchoyeiv). For Rabbinical passages respecting the command not to 
hold court on the Sabbath, cf. Ritter, “ Philo and the Halacha ” (1879), p. 130. 
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According to the account in Mark. i. 9-11, with which Luke iii. 21, 22 
essentially agrees, John the Baptist received no revelation at the 
Baptism respecting Jesus. It was Jesus who saw the Heaven open 
and the Spirit descending upon Himself, and the voice from Heaven, 
“ Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” was only 
directed to Jesus. The meaning of the incident was that Jesus was 
equipped by the Spirit, and thoroughly assured of His Sonship to God. 
That John had any knowledge of this is not said. It was not until 
he was in prison, and heard of the mighty works of Jesus, that there: 
came to him a presentiment that this perhaps might be the Messiah. 
Then he sent his disciples to Jesus to ask, “ Art thou He that should 
come” (Matt. xi. 2 f., Luke vii. 18 ff). The most of the commen- 
tators understand this expression as though John had become doubtful 
again. This conception is, however, probable neither according to the 
verbal statement nor according to the context of the Synoptic narra- 
tive. The, question of John is not the question of one who has grown 
doubtful,’ but of one in whom the spark of faith is beginning to 
glimmer for the first time. AJl this furnishes a thoroughly harmonious 
picture, In the earliest time of Jesus’ public ministry there is nothing 
said of His Messiahship. Only step by step is this advanced ; and only 
step b y step does the knowledge of it dawn on those closely associated with 
Him. This is the account of the oldest source, and it has throughout 
internal probability i in its favour. 

f. How is it now with this point in the Fourth aad The account 
here is in every respect the exact opposite. 

(a) Jesus appears from the very first with a fall claim to Divine 
A and Messiahship. One of His first deeds is the driving out. 
of the traders and money-changers from the Temple (ii. 14-17). This 
powerful interference with the police regulations of the Temple pre- 
supposes the absolute consciousness of His own higher authority. 
And not merely the consciousness of this, but also the intention to 
publicly appear with a vindication of it. Whilst Jesus interferes 
in such an autocratic fashion with earthly ordinances, He appears 
publicly as one who has higher .power than the high priests and 
scribes. It is quite in harmony with the representation .of Jesus 
given by the Synoptics that they do not narrate this event until quite 
the end of the Gospel history (Matt. xxi. 12 ff, Mark xi. 15 f., 
Luke xix. 45 ff.). In John it stands at the outset of the history. 
Can any one doubt which isthe. } historical passage ! ? And if the 
_-secount of the Fourth (Gospel is unBistorical in only one important 

point, is it possible to accept a disciple of Jesus who had lived through 
it all as the author? This would indeed be very difficult if the defect 
were an isolated instance. But it is by no means so. The whole of 
the remaining account in the Fourth Gospel is in harmony with this 
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fundamental difference. Whilst, according to the oldest Synoptic 
source, Jesus did not come forward as Messiah until late in His 
ministry, and only by degrees, He appears in John from beginning 
to end with the same claim to an unique divine authority. That He 


should be acknowledged as the Son of God, who was with the Father 


before the foundation of the world, and who now is sent from the 
Father to bring the full revelation—this is the fundamental claim 
which Jesus puts forward from the beginning, and always in the same 
way. And this fundamental claim also is from the first responded 
to by some believing souls, 

(6) The first disciples attach themselves to Jesus, not simply as 
scholars to a teacher, but they follow Him because they have recognised 
in Him the Messiah. ‘We have found the Messias,” says Andrew to 


his brother Simon (i. 41). ‘We have found him of whom Moses in - 


the law, and the prophets, did write,” Philip tells Nathanael (i. 45). 
The disciples have here therefore the knowledge of the Messiahship of 
Jesus from the first; indeed, this is the reason for their being His 
disciples. \ ' 
(c) But John the Baptist recognised in Jesus the promised Messiah 
before the disciples did so. He does not simply, as he does for the 
most part in the Synoptics, point to one “mightier” who will ‘come 
after him; he recognises this mightier one in Jesus immediately 
Jesus appears, and indeed he is instructed respecting this by 
events at the Baptism. Whilst, according to the oldest Synoptic 
source, these incidents are known to Jesus only, and are only intende 
for Him, they are, according to the Fourth Gospel, essentially intended 
for the Baptist, and are to testify to him respecting Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship and Sonship to God. “I knew Him not; but He that sent me 
‘to baptise with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending and remaining on Him, the same is He 


which baptiseth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record . 


that this is the Son of God” (i. 33, 34).- So John is from the first 
a strong.and assured witness for the Messiahship of Jesus. He is 
the first to whom this has been revealed, and it is consequently his 
calling to bear witness of it henceforth to the world. 

The Synoptic account and the account of the Fourth Gospel are 
each thoroughly -consistent iu all these points. But it is clear that 
these two pictures are mutually exclusive. In one case, you have a 
gradual disclosure of Jesus as the M Messiah, in the other case, an 
immediate recognition of this office. If the first picture is~histerical 
the second cannot be, and he'who draws it cannot have been en 
Apostle—an immediate disciple of the Lord.! This dilemma is almost 
universally recognised. The defenders of the genuineness must 
therefore undertake the task of proving the second picture historical. 
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It cannot, however, be asserted that this task has been satisfactorily 
fnlfilled.. Appeal is made to the fact that even Matthew and Luke, 
and especially perhaps Matthew, presuppose a recognition of the 
Messiahship by the disciples and immediate followers—particularly by , 
John the Baptist—at the very first appearance of Jesus. So far as 

concerns Matthew that is essentially correct. But on purely literary 

grounds, it is probable that Matthew has not preserved for us, in this 

point, the account of the oldest sources, that this rather is before us 

in Matk. Here, therefore, are difficulties for the defenders, which have 

not yet been satisfactorily explained, and are by no means easy of 

explanation.” ; 

'(2) The case is similar in reference to the second chief point, in 
which: our Gospel deviates from the Synoptics—in reference to the 
contents of the speeches of Jesus. The difference is just as penetrative 
here as in ‘reference to the course of the history. The themes treated 
in the two are quite different. In the Synoptics, the preaching of 
Jesus groups itself round the kingdom of God as the fundamental 
conception. Jesus appears with the tidings that the dawn of this 
kingdom is at hand, and He points to the change of mind which is 
necessary on the part of any who would participate therein. Almost 
all the sayings and. parables, therefore, either. speak of the nature of 
the /kingdom of God, or they explain the moral claims on its members. 
The kingdom of God is the summum bonum. The “goods” of the 

ingdom are not external, political.or material, however, but inward, 
eligious and moral—the fatherly love and grace of God, which for-, 
gives the sin of all those who draw near to Him as children, and 
bestows on these in overflowing goodness all they need. Men are 
straightway brought into the enjoyment of these “ goods” through 
the activity of Jesus. The realisation of the kingdom of God has, 
therefore, begun already. It is developed from the smallest begin- 
nings by degrees and without observation. It becomes growingly 
strong and more widely extended, until finally, at the end of this age, 
it is ‘established in its full glory. This emphasis on the inward 
character of the kingdom of God and its gradual development ex- 
pressly sets aside and combats the usual Jewish conception; and, 
the same may be said of the conditions of entrance to the 
kingdom. The righteousness of the disciples of Jesus must exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. “Their life must not simply 
be outwardly correct, but must spring from a right disposition— 
from perfect love, love to God, and love to neighbours. Only he 
= Itis self-evident that if our. reproduction of the Synoptic picture is historical the 
stories of the childhood of Jesus, in Matthew and Luke (Matt. chaps. i. and ii., and Luke 
chaps. i. and ii.), cannot be historical as well. But against these there is so strong a 


misgiving, arising in other ways, that their historicity is surrendered by several con- 
servative critics. 
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who renounces every private. interest; every personal advantage, and 
pursues no other end in life than the service of his neighbour, ‘is a 
child ofthe heavenly Father, and can have part in the kingdom of 
God. Since it is through Jesus, however, that introduction to the 
‘kingdom is possible, and ‘through Him that the kingdom itself is 
made real, the attitude men assume to Him is by no means without 
‘influence on their destiny. Jesus is the confidant of the heavenly 
Father through whom the Father fulfils His loving will. “ All things, 
' are delivered unto me of-my Father; and no man knoweth the Son, ' 
but the Father; neither knoweth ‘any man the Father save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him” (Matt. xi. 27, 
Luke x. 22). Through Him the coming to God and the consequent 
attainment of salvation are mediated. Therefore, trustful attach- 
ment to Him is of decisive significance for the destiny of men. 
« Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not me, but Hi that sent 
me” (Mark ix. 87, Matt. x. 40, Luke ix. 48; çf. also Luke x. 16). 
“t Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess ‘also 
before my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven” (Matt. x. 32, 38, Luke xii. 8,9; of. also Mark’ viii: 38, 
Luke ix. 26). “ Blessed i is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
me” (Matt. xi. 6, Luke vii. 23). 

, The latter set of sayings form the zenith of Jesus’ judgment\ of 
Himself in the Synoptics. Their-number is small almost to vanish- 
ing point in comparison with the mass of other contents of th 
preaching of Jesus. They are completely overlaid, therefore, by the 
‘impression which the Synoptic Gospels give. In the Gospel of John 
it is quite the reverse. Here these thoughts form the subject of 
almost all the speeches. ‘Almost all that Jesus says here consists of 
‘variations on the theme that He alone knows the heavenly Father, 
and can reveal Him to the world; and that therefore acceptance or 
rejection of His word is decisive for the destiny of men. Whosoever 
” accepts Him has light and life ; whosoever accepts Him not is judged 
already. There is scarcely anything in the Fourth Gospel of all-the 
rich content of the Synoptic preaching of Jesus, of all that is said 
respecting the: nature and development of the kingdom of God ;-and 
respecting the better righteousness which is the condition of partici- 
‘pation in the kingdom. The- difference indicated is not simply 
quantitative, but those self-revelations by Jesus respecting the signi- 
ficance of His person, the groundwork of which is to be fond 
indeed in. the Synoptics, have increased, and have received a quite 
different theological setting. The nature of salvation here consists 
essentially in the perfect revelation, in the perfect knowledge of God. 
Through light comes life. ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
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Shall make you free” (viii. 32). Jesus’ however, and Jesus alone, 
brings this revelation. Therefore the acceptance of His word is from 
the first the cardinal question here in a quite different way from its 
-being such.in the Synoptics. .In the Synoptics the essential demands 
are love of God and love of your neighbour, whereas in John there is 
- in the foreground the formal demand of acceptance of the person of 
‘Jesus. Besides, the oneness of Jesus with His heavenly Father is 
- placed here on an entirely different basis from that in ths Synoptics. 
‘In the latter it is thought ofin a purely ethical sense ; Jesus is initiated 
‘into the thoughts of the Father, and the Father into those of the Son. 
In the Fourth Gospel this is still a chief point. But tha ethical union 
rests here on the metaphysical. Jesus’ existence did not date its 
beginning from His human birth, but even before the fonndation “of 
the world He was with God as a second divine potency, that is as’ 
the Logos (Word) of God, which is itself God.* The historical person 
Jesus is no more than the phenomenal appearance of the divine Logos 
in the flesh. He has, therefore, been with His Father long before His 
birth. He has come from above, descended fromheaven. Therefore is 
He in the secret of the Fathers thoughts; the fore is He, and He 
alone,”i in thə position to bring the full revelaticn. Thə Synoptiçs 
know nothing of this. metaphysical basis for the ethical union of Jesus 
His Father. There is not the smallest trace of this thought in 
Jegus declarations respecting Himself according to the Synoptics. 
Is this important deviation of the Fourth Gospel from the Synoptics 
fot at the same time a deviation from the true history ? This question 
s a-growingly urgent one in all decisions respecting the authenticity 
of the Johannine Gospel. But, just on this point, a very general 
understanding has already been attained between the opponents and 
-defenders of the genuineness. It is recognised by all prudent defenders 
of the genuineness that the Johannine speeches of Christ are not really 
historical reports, that single points rather have been taken from the 
preaching of Jesus, and remodelled by the particular subjectivity of 
the Evangelist not simply as to form, but as to content also.: The 
measure of this remodelling i is the only really debatable point. One 
party believes it is only of such a kind as is thinkable in the case of a 
personal disciple ; ; the other denies this. The more.earnestly and 


* The Greek expression “ Logos” (John i. 1) is translated in Western versions of the 
Bible by “Word.” It might just as ‘well be translated “Reason” (Vernunft), for the 
Greek expression signifies both, and the notion which lies‘at the basis of the concep- 
tion of Logos allows of both modes of translation. The starting-point of the Logos 
idea is not simply the thought that God works by His word-His _speaking— 
(Gen. i), but that He works through His reason, His wisdom (Prov. viii. and ix.). 
This active medium of God’s life and work is thought of as an independent existence, 
as a second divine potency by the side of God Himself. God, who isin Himself hidden, 
works outwardly through the mediation of the Logos. “That is the idea which had 
been developed under strong influence from Greek philosophy in the circles of 
Hellenistic Jews previous to the time of,our Evangelist, and was taken up as a known 
and current idea, and employed by him for his theological purpose.~ : 
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conscientiously the particular points are considered the more difficult 
is it to adhere to the former conception. 

(B) We have now exhausted the chief questions which present 
themselves in a comparison of our Gospel with the Synoptics. ‘Questions 
of a weighty kind are also raised, however, when we compare the theolo~ 
gical -and literary character of owr Gospel with what we know of the 
Apostle John. 

Among those weighty questions we scarcely need reckon the alleged - 
ignorance of Palestinian and Jewish affairs, from which Bretschneider 
and Baur inferred that the author was neither a Palestinian nor 
indeed a Jew. Bretschneider, whom Baur practically follows, reckons ` 
as errors of this kind (pp. 92-100): (1) That the name of the Pool 
of Siloam is wrongly translated (ix. 7) “sent” (àmgoraàuévoc). 
But similar false etymologies nob a few are found in Josephus. 
, (2) The place Bethabara on the other side of Jordan ig mistakenly 
named Bethany (so the Evangelist wrote, at any rate according to the 
best MSS., ch. i. 28). But why should there not have been, besides 
the well-known Bethany near Jerusalem, another place similarly named 
on the other side of Jordan? (8) The place Anon (iii. 28) it is said 
ig quite unknown and certainly ‘did not exist, for Ainon simply means 
“ water,” and was wrongly taken by the Evangelist for the name of 

+a place. One might just as well dispute the existence of most places 
in the world, for most names of places are originally appellatixes. 
(4) The well-known Shechem, it is said, is called (iv. 5) ‘Sychar\i 
error. But even here an error is Saprobable: or at least not to be 
proven. There may easily have been a place Sychar which (on account 
of the Jacob’s well here cited) was situated not far from Shéchem.” 
(5) There is the remark (vii. 52) that out of Galilee no prophet has 
arisen (perf. éynyeprat). This is erroneous, it is said, for Jonah 
and Nahum both sprang from Galilee. But according to the evidence 
of the best manuscripts, the Evangelist wrote: “Out of Galilee 
ariseth (pres. eyeiperat) no prophet.” (6) Again the Evangelist 
names Caiaphas “ the High Priest for this year ” (xi. 49, 51, xviii. 13). 
This involved a wrong notion that the High Priests changed yearly. 
Here is really a point for consideration. We know quite certainly 
that the High Priests did not change yearly, and that Caiaphas in 
particular was in office ten years at least, if not longer. The above 
expression appears to rest in fact on the idea that the change was 
annual, and an error of that kind was the more possible, because in 
heathen worship—for example in Asia Minor—the High Priesthood 
was a yearly thing. The opponents of the genuineness of the Gospel 
lay decisive emphasis on this point at present because they, have let 








'* The most of modern geographers and pzegetes take a place now called Askar for 
the Sychar of the Evangelist, 
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other points more or less drop. The defenders seek to show that the 
Evangelist’s manner of expression does not necessarily involve the 
idea of a yearly change. If their attempts are not quite satisfactory, 
still this point is not of itself decisive. 
Here, as before, the minutiæ do not determine the question. That 
result must be sought rather in the general character of the Gospel. 
If we. compare this with what we know of the Apostle John, two chief 
_ peculiarities strike us: (1) Zhe ‘opposition of the Gospel to Judaism, 

and (2) the Greek philosophical training of the author. Both are pré- 
sent in such a degree as could scarcely have been anticipated from, 
the Apostle John. 

(1) Respecting the attitude of the Apostle John to the Jewish 
law, we have the authentic testimony of the Apostle Paul in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. He tells us, in the 2nd chapter, of that 
celebrated theeting with the original Apostles in Jerusalem about 50- 
52 AD., which we commonly call the Apostolic Council. There 
Paul Popii the question to the first Apostles as: to whether 
it is legitimate and according to the Divine will to- convert the 
heathen to Jesus Christ without laying upon them the observance 
of thy Jewish law. The result of the deliberations is that the 
first ‘Apostles acknowledged the legitimacy of Paul’s work. But 
his/result is only reached by means of the news Paul has to impart, 
his mode of representing the matter. When they saw that 
ul had been intrusted with the Gospel of the uncircumcision, 
d when they perceived the grace which was given to him, they 
coined hands in fraternal fellowship with him (ef. especially verses 
7 and’9), They had, therefore; hitherto presupposed the observance 
of the law on the part of those who believed in Jesus, as something 
which went without saying. And they wished still to limit them- 
selves (Gal. ii. 9), in their own activity, to the circle of those who 
observed the law (to “the circumcision”). They acknowledged Paul’s 
work to be legitimate, but on their side they had no desire to take 
part in it. Indeed, the predominant view, in the circle of the first 
Apostles, was, even after the deliberations with Paul, that they as 
born Jews had to observe the law just as before. When Peter, who 
was decidedly the freest of those in the circle of the first Apostles, 
ventured to eat in Antioch with heathen Christians, and so to disre- 
gard the Jewish laws respecting meats, he was straightway taken to 
task for it by the Jerusalem Christians, who were in connection with 
James. And he did not venture to follow his freer conviction, but 
withdrew to the ground of observance of the law (Gal. ii 11, 12). 
Among the chiefs of the Apostolic circle who played the leading part 
in these questions, Paul mentions besides James and Peter (Cephas), 
John also (Gal. ii. 9). Whether the latter was more disposed to 
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fraternise with the stricter James or was like the freer Peter we do 
not’know. -But even in the latter case, it must be acknowledged 
tka‘ he still observed the law for himself. Peter even did not dare 
to emancipate himself from it. This holding fast to Jewish custom 
presupposes a high estimation of it which does not agree with the 
. fundamental thoughts of the Fourth Gospel. To the Evangelist the 
Jewish law has become something foreign. He knows it only as the 
law of the Jews (Joha vii. 19, viii. 17, x. 34, xv. 25). It has according 
to him absolutely no aipnitoanss for one who has received the Divine 
light and life by Jesus Christ, and so has become a child of God. 
This matter of fact is so clear that one can hardly uriderstand how it 
could have, been recently denied. This, however, has been done in 
Franke’s book, “ The Old Testament in John” (1885)—a work exhibit- 
ing great industry and care. The author has tried hard to prove that 
‘the Evangelist was fundamentally a Jewish Christian and ‘adherent of 
the law. We must say that the proof does not hold in facè of an un- 
prejudiced examination of the facts. The most of the defenders of 
the genuineness admit, indeed, that between the position which the 
Apostle John took up at the time of the Apostolic Convention ànd the 
standpoint of the Gospel there is a difference, It is held, however, 
to be possible that the Apostle had passed, in his later years, t 
a development.from the ong standpoint to the other; that the change 
of residence to Ephesus, the;removal to a freer environment, had m 
the Apostle himself freer. -This is quite possible in itself. But: 
the immediate circumstances. be considered it can hardly be thoug 
probable. The so-called Apostolic Council falls twenty years after th 
death of Christ. If during this long time the influence of the preach- 
ing of Jesus was not enough to make John a liberal in the then 
Christian thought, was such a transformation probable at a still later 
time ? At the time of the Apostolic Council John was a man of riper - 
years. _ Could he have completely emancipated himself from the law 
after this time when he had not done it at an age ‘at which men 
according to experience are much more susceptible to psychological 
changes? The more one is convinced of the opposition between the 
Fourth Gospel and Jewish Christianity observant of the law, the more 
difficult is it to maintain the Johannine authorship. 
` (2)'The case stands similarly in reference to the other point— 
the Greek philosophical training of the author. No one can deny that 
the, author of the Fourth Gospel was a man of Greek education. He 
writes much better Greek than, for example, the Apostle Paul, who yet 
arose.out of Tarsus, a seat of Greek learning and culture, and lived his 
life, for the most part, amid Greek surroundings. He is specially con- 
versant, too, with that Graeco-Jewish philosopiry, whose chief repre- 
sentative, the Alexandrian Philo, was an older contemporary of Jesus 
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Christ. This Græco-Jewish philosophy was a peculiar blending of: | 
Old Testament views of religion with the philosophy of the Greeks 
Its view of the world was rooted in Moses and the prophets as much 
asin Plato and the Stoics. Both streams’ are here united in one 
characteristic whole. In these circles the doctrine of the Divine 
Logos was worked ont—a doctrine which the fourth Evangelist, as 
already shown above, employs, in order to establish and explain theo- 
logically the unique dignity of Jesus Christ. The Logos-doctrine is 
not the only point of contact, however, between the Fourth Gospel and 
the Greeco-Jewish philosophy. The whole world of the Evangelist’s 
thought is much more Hellenistic than (Old Testament) Jewish. The 
prominent intellectual characteristic which distinguishes him comes 

from the Greek sphere of education. The essence of salvation consists . 
in the knowledge of the truth; through it freedom is attained. Re 
‘demption is thereforé effected. through enlightenment. So Jesus is 

the Redeémer because He brought the revelation, The Evangelist - 
holds this fundamental view in common with the Gnostics and the 
Apologists of ‘the second : ‘century. It grew up, however, on Greek 
ground. The opponents of the authenticity of our Gospel lay decisive 
emphasis: on this point. They say that, from all we know of the 
Apostle John, we could not anticipate such a degree of Greek training, 
indeed any Greek training at all. He was a Palestinian, son of a 
fisherman from the Lake of Gennesaret, a man destitute of the learning 
f the schools. Peter and he are described in the Acts of the Apostles 
s “unlearned and ignorant men” (Acts iv. 18). If he knew Greek 
fos all, this could only be in a poor degree. His native tongue was 
the ‘tongue of Palestine—Aramaic. How could such a man have‘ 
written our Gospel, which presupposes a high degree of Greek learning ? 
The defenders have taken up a difficult position against this argument. 
They seek to minimise, first of all, as far as possible the extent of the 
Greek training of our author. Many passages they quite disregard, and 
they dispute every connection with the Jewish philosophy of Alexandria, 
The Evangelist’s Logos-doctrine they say arose simply on Old Testament 
ground, and has nothing to do with the Logos-doctrine of Philo. These 
‘assertions cannot be thoroughly maintained in face of the “acts. Many 
defenders admit a certain measure of Hellenistic learning, and some con- 
nection with the doctrine of Philo; but they think the Apostle could have 
appropriated all this during his later stay in Ephesus amid Greek en- 
vironment. The question is similar here, therefore, to that in relation 
` to the anti-Jewish standpoint. Is it probable that the Apostle John 
made such a change in his-later years? The greater the amount of 
Hellenistic culture which we feel it necessary to admit in the Evangelist, 

the more difficult is it to suppose such a change. 

We have now exhausted the chief questions which arise from the 
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character of our Gospel as related to the pees and in relation to . 
the person of the Apostle John. 

Baur’s school regarded the Gospels relation to the Apocalypse as . 
important for our question. It was acknowledged as certain that the 
- Gospel could not be by the same author as the Revelation. This, in 
fact, may be admitted on account of the great difference between 
them. But while the school of Schleiermacher deduced from this that 
the Apocalypse could not be by the Apostle, Baur’s school argued 
in the reverse way. The latter hold that the Jewish-Christian stand- 
point of the Revelation corresponds exactly with what we might antici- 
pate from the Apostle, and that there is far stronger external testimony 
for the Johannine authorship here than in the case of the Gospel. - 
There is the testimony of Justin Martyr, who, Baur thinks, did not 
know the Gospel at all. Hence it is concluded that thé Gospel can- 
not have been written by the Apostle. It is now no longer necessary 
to discuss this more fully, for the authenticity of the Apocalypse itself 
is strongly contested in recent times. The discussions on the, subject 
afo still in full swing, so that it cannot be decided in which direction 
the consensus of critics will turn, But just because there is\doubt 
no one can at present derive a decisive argument against the Apostolic 
origin of the Gospel from the character of the Apocalypse. ‘\ 

. There is still another point on which Baur’s school laid considerable 
emphasis, but which at present hàs moved somewhat into the back- 
ground—the relation, namely, of the Apostle John to the celebration o 
Easter in Asia Minor. In the Church of Asia Minor in the second 
century the Christian Easter was always celebrated at the Jewish date, 
the 14th of Nisan. When discussion arose, during the last decades 
of the second century, with the Western Church, “the Christians of 
Asia Minor defended their custom .by appealing to the Last Supper. 
This original celebration had, they said, taken place on the day of the 
Jewish Passover, the 14th of Nisan, The Christians of Asia Minor 
followed, therefore, the chronology of the Passion found in the 
Synoptics. They at once appeal, however, to the example of the 
Apostle John, who, whilst he stayed in Ephesus, had observed that 
custom. Since that time the whole Church of Asia Minor had 
followed him. Baurs school deduced from this, as Bretschneider had 
done, that even the Apostle John followed the Synoptic chronology, 
and that consequently the Fourth Gospel, with a different chronology, 
could not have been written by him. This apparently very conclu- ' 
sive argument hasa flaw, however. We do'not know from what point 
of view the celebration of the feast in Asia Minor first originated. At 
the time of the controversy the Christians of Asia Minor certainly 
defended their custom by using the Synoptic chronology. It cannot 
be proved, however, that the latter was the standard for the feast from 
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the first. It is much more.probable that the Jewish date, 14th Nisan, 
was simply retained when the Jewish was changed into a Christian 
celebration. Instead of the Jewish Feast of Redemption the Chris- 
tian feast was observed. The chronological question as to whether 
Jesus had, on the day of the Jewish Passover, the 14th Nisan, held 
a meal with His disciples, and been crucified on the day following, 
or whether both events came a day earlier, could hardly have been 
under consideration. If this be so, then the Apostle John’s partici- - 
pation in the celebration in Asia Minor is of no importance for the 
question as to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

All our observations, so far, have been based on the content and 
structure of the Gospel itself. We have presented them at compa- 
rative length, because the internal grounds will in the end be decisive 
in our great-controversy. If we have rightly appraised them, they are _ 
in thé highest degree unfavourable to the acceptance of the Apostolic 
origin of our Gospel. Under the feeling that this is actually the case, 
many defenders lay all the greater emphasis on the external evidence. 
The latter is so strong, they think, that it compels us to accept the 
Apostélic origin, and to count all other points secondary. In England, 
at any rate, the majority vote would still be on the side of the defenders.” 
Is A view actually well founded? Emphasis is laid on all modern 

discoveries and thorough investigations having been favourable to the 
ospel. Since the conclusion of the Clementine Homilies and the Dia- 
(mee of Tatian were discovered, it is thought no further doubt could 
fbe entertained as to John’s Gospel having been used in these writings. 
Minute investigation of Justin also had proved that even he had known 
our Gospel. Finally, the Gnostic fragments which had come to light 
through the discovery of the Philosophumena of Hippolytus had shown 
that Basilides and Valentinus had also used the Gospel. But what 
does all this amount to? The date of the rise of the Clementine 
Homilies is quite unknown. Tatian was a disciple of Justin; but 
_ Justin wrote about 140-150 a.D. Whether the fragments of the 
Gnostics, which are givenin the Philosophumena, came from Basilides 
and Valentinus themselves is very uncertain. Probably the writings 
referred to are later productions of the school ‘of Basilides and Valen- 
tinus. So there only remains further, the fact that Justin knew 
our Gospel.. Observe it is said “knew,” for he never quoted it. 
We cannot say, therefore, whether he regarded it as a work by the 
Apostle John. All this evidence, then, does not amount to anything 
over against the weight of internal testimony.’ The only external evidence 
that is of any importance is that of Irenzus, and at the present the 


* Of. e.g., Gloag,“ Introduction to the Johannine Writings” (1891) p. 127; and Sanday’s 
declaration in is Inaugural Address on the Study of the New Testament, delivered ' 
before the University of Oxford in 1883 (quoted by Gloag, p. ix. of Preface). 
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most emphasis is laid on that in Germany. Irenæus, Bishop of Lyons, 
„about 180-190 a.D., takes for granted that the composition of the 
Fourth Gospel by the Apostle John is undoubted and acknowledged. 
‘But it is held there is a direct chain ‘of tradition from Irenæus back 
‘to the Apostle John himself. In a fragment, preserved for us by the 
Church History of Eusebius (y. 20), Irenæus tells us that’ he, when a 
boy, had seen and heard Polycarp in Asia Minor, as Polycarp spoke of his’ 
intercourse with the Apostle John. ‘‘I can still tell the place where the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit and talk ; his going out and coming in, and. 
his manner of life; the look of him and his addresses which he gave to 
the people ; and how he narrated his intercourse with John and the others 
-who had seen the Lord, and what he thought of their words, dc.” 
Although John is not expressly described here as the Apostle there 
can be no doubt Irenæus meant the Apostle, or otherwise he would 
have added a more particular description of this John in jsome way. 
True, several modern critics, especially Keim, have held that Irenæus 
was guilty of confusion. Polycarp, they say, was not speaking of the 
Apostle John, but of another John—the so-called Presbyter of whom 
we know through Papias. What Irenæus had heard as a youth, about 
the latter John from the mouth of Polycarp he had wrongly applied 
to the Apostle in his later recollection. Such a confusion is possible, ; 
but there is scarcely sufficient ground for its acceptance. It is théere-. 
fore admitted that Ironæus had really heard Polycarp tell of Johy. 
But we do not learn, anything of what he heard him relate. Nothing 
is said of the Gospel of John in this connection at all. There is 
therefore no kind of decisive evidence here. Those recollections of 
Irenæus about something which he had heard in his childhood from ' 
the mouth of Polycarp respecting John, and the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by Irenæus as a work of John, are two matters which 
stand in no necessary connection with one another. The first fact 
is no’ security to us that he possessed any authentic information 
respecting the second. There is here, then, a mere possibility. 
But dyer against this possibility, the opponents of.the genuineness 
draw attention to certain critical points in the series.of external 
evidences. (1) Papias, the Bishop of Hierapolis, wrote, in the 
first half of the second century (the date cannot be exactly 
given), “ An Elucidation of the Sayings of the Lord.” The work itself 
is lost. Eusebius has, however, preserved for us in his Church 
History a large piece from the preface, in which Papias, among 
other things, tells what he had learned by verbal inquiries respecting 
the literary activity of Mark and Matthew. Mark had recorded the 
sayings and doings of Christ so far as he remembered them from 
Peter’s accounts, but Matthew had recorded the sayings of the Lord 
in the Hebrew tongue. , Since Eusebius drew special attention to this 
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kind of information respecting the rise ọf the New Testament 
Scriptures, it is probable that he did not find any more of it in the 
work of Papias. If Papias only spoke of Gospel Writings by Mark 
and Matthew, however, could he have known of the Fourth Gospel | as 
a work ofthe Apostle John? Was it not to ÞE expected that in this 
‘case he would have expressed himself also _ respecting tha Gospel of 
John ? Many think that probability demands that this question be, 
answered in the affirmative. And: the  Kigher the authorisy of Papias 
is set the-more suspicious is his silende” respecting: our Gospel. The 
assurance of Eusebius that Papias Had used the First Epistle of John 
does not counterbalance this, for the use of it is no proof that he held 
it to be Johannine. ‘It has not been proved, too, that the Epistle 
and Gospel were acknowledged to be by the same author,” (2) Justin 
Martyr’s acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel is, as a rule, admitted 
by modern: critics. They at once, however, lay etiphasis on his 
manner of. using it as being rather unfavourable than favourable to 
the acceptance of the Apostolic origin. Whilst almost all that Justin 
quotes of the sayings of’ the Lord and the facts of Gospal history is 
taken from the Synoptics, he only betrays an’ acquaintance with the 
Fourth Gospel in isolated passages. Evidently the Gospel history was 
ther current in the Synoptic.form, but nót in the Johannine. The 
Synoptics were in use in the Church, having become established long 
‘ndfore. The Fourth Gospel, however, had newly appeared, and it is 
loubtful whether Justin regarded it as apostolic. It is a fact that 
Justin makes remarkably sparing, indeed, almost no use, cf the Fourth 
Gospel as a source of history. And we may readily ‘conclude, there- ` 
fore, that the fact,is to be explained as already suggested. (3) But 
we know further, through Irenæus and Epiphanius, that there was a 
party in the Church in the second century which did not acknow- 
ledge the Gospel of John as Apostolic or Canonical (Iren. iii. 11, 9: 
Illam speciem non admittunt, quæ est secundum Johannis Evangelium). 
Because they rejected the Logos-Gospel Epiphanius ‘calls them, , 
mockingly, the’ “ Alogot”—that is, “ devoid of reason.” These 
opponents of the Gospel of John were not heretics, but a partyin the 
Church.+ How could such a party venture to reject the Gospel if its 
` Apostolic origin was known and acknowledged ? They had dogmatic 
grounds, to be sure, for the rejection. But after the Apostolic origifi 





+ Cf. here especially, Harnack’s Article “The Monarchians ” in Herzog’s « Real- 
Encyclopædie.” 

<t It is hardly worth while citing an alleged positive testimony of Papias for our 
Gospel, which some modern apologists have adduced. In some Latin MSS. of the 
Bible belonging to the Middle Ages a prologue is inserted at the beginning of our, 
Gospel. in which it is recorded that Papias reported the Fourth Gospel to be by John. 
(Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum ecclesiis ab Johanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus discipulus Johannis carus... 
retulit.) The author of this prologue proves himself, by other foolish assertions, so 
ignorant that his statements deserve no credence. 
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‘of the New Testament Scriptures was once acknowledged by the 
Church, parties set on one'side the strongest dogmatic points which 
were not convenient to them, in quite another way—not by rejection, 
but by interpretation of Scripture. If the Alogoi had recourse 
simply to rejecting the Gospel, its Apostolic origin cannot at that time 
have been generally acknowledged. 

These arguments are well suited to diminish our trust in the“ ex- 
ternal evidence.” The most.one can admit in an unprejudiced way is 
that the external evidence is evenly balanced pro and con, and leads 
to no decision. Perhaps, however, if is truer to say, it is more un- 
favourable than favourable to the authenticity. ‘ 

But to one chief point of the defenders we have not yet referred, 
namely, the Gospel’s own statements concerning its writer., It is said 
that the Gospel professes to.be from the hand of an eye-witness—the 
Apostle John. It is written in the prologue, ‘‘ We beheld his glory,” 
(i. 14), and when the fact. is recorded that blood and water flowed from 
Jesus’ side when pierced, the author assures us that he pean him- 
self (xix. 35). Since he, however, never mentions the Apo m John, 
but merely states that an unnamed person enjoyed in an exceptional 
degree the love of the master, he indicates, it is thought, in a seħsitive ` 
and reticent way that he is himself the unnamed person. So\it is 
held that the author intends he should himself be taken for the Apdstle 
John. So noble and sensitive a soul, however, would deserve to \be 

believed. Finally, his own testimony is strengthened by another piece 

, of added evidence, that the beloved disciple had written, the Gospe 
(John xxi, 24). The opponents of the authenticity judge quite dif- 
ferently respecting these pointsalso. The closing note (xxi. 24), just 

. becanse added by a later hand, is in no way decisive. The Gospel 
itself, too, does not anywhere pretend to be a work of the Apostle 
John. For that’ “we” of the prologue simply means ‘‘ we men on 
earth.” The author is speaking there in the seals of humanity, not 
in the name of the “ personal disciples of Jesus.” In the account of 
the piercing of Jesus’ side also, the author expressly distinguishes 
himself from the person who guarantees the fact. “He that saw it , 
bare record ‘and his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true” 
(xix, 85). That does not sound as if the author meant himself to- be 
regarded as an eye-witness. Findlly, the way in which the beloved 
disciple is spoken of, can only be regarded as sensitive and refined, if” 
the author is not himself this beloved disciple. These latter explanations 

. ean scarcely be thought wrong, if an unprejudiced judgment be given. 

' Unmistakably then, the conscientious labour of theological science 

has strengthened the suspicion against the Johannine authorship of 

the Fourth Gospel, and the number is constantly increasing of those 
who believe it in the highest degree improbable that the Apostle 
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of every valley; for Dante to shine upon you, you must stand on the 

mountain-tops, ` And yet it were, upon the whole, quite. a3 foolish to 
pe the palm of superior greatness to Shakespeare 'for his univer- 
sality, as to give it to Dante for his exclusiveness. One poet comes 
to us, as Carlyle said of Emerson, “ with news from the Empyrean” ; 
another brings tidings from the world around us; a third reports of 
what he has seen in the nether depths. The number of ears that 
are a-prick to listen to the message. brought, by any one of them will 
depend not only upon the clearness of his statement, but also upon | 
ithe very nature of the message itself. The genius who holds the ' 
whole world at his feet through centuries is not de facto either 
greater nor less than the genius who compels only the homage of the 
elect. Art is expression, and the perfection of expression is that 
which is best adapted to convey the idea to the expressed; but the 
most perfect expression in the world will not convey an idea to a 
mind that is incapable of receiving it. Shakespeare’s popularity, to use 
a common phrase, is more extended than Dante’s, not because he was 
possessed, fof a more highly potentised poetic powek, but because he 
worked in a more familiar field. 

I have chosen Shakespeare and Dante ‘as examples of two kinds of 
creative genius because they are not only familiar names, but their 

` true/status as men of genius, even the dominant cast of the genius 
`. of gach, is pretty. generally known. Also because one’ of them ` 
présents, in the character of his works and in the influence he has 
exerted upon succeeding generations down to the present day, many 
oints of analogy with the great man of whom I have especially to 
peak here. 
J It were hard-to say which of the great composers holds the place 
' {in the history of music that Shakespeare does in the annals, of poetry. 
But the Dante of music is unquestionably Johann Sebastian Bach. .I ` 
know that all-analogies limp somewhat; but this one can fairly be 
said to keep its balance. 

Bach’s works, both during his own lifetime and since his'death, 
have, as a rule, appealed only to the especially cultured few. There 
is hardly another great composer who ‘has had so small a public as he. 
And yet no composer that ever lived is héld in profounder and more 
loving reverence by those that do know him. It may be said of 
Bach, as Lowell said of Dante, that “his readers turn students, his 
students zealots, and, what was a taste becomes a religion.” . The 
wild enthusiasm with which Wagnerians burn for the Bayreuth 
master seems poor and pyrotechnic when- compared with the quieter 
adoration of the Bach-lover. No one man has left so deep a mark 
upon the history of music, or has exerted so strong and far-reaching 
an influence upon the subsequent development of the art as he. If 
the great composers from Glück to Beethoven studied: him compara- 
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tively little, his works being for the most part unpublished and hard 
to obtain in their day, there have been few notable musicians since 
Beethoven who have not made his works the object of reverent 
study. The most dissimilar musical minds have found delight in 
him. To Mendelssohn and Schumann he was as their daily bread ; 
the open volumes of his works cover the pianoforte in Verdi's study ; 
even Rossini could not withhold his tribute of admiration. So 
irresistible is the spell he casts over those who come Within the 
range of his influence, that once you have crossed the threshold of 
his temple you are his, heart and soul, for ever. The love of Bach 
is the most enduring of musical passions; I know that I can hardly 
open a volume of Bach without a certain feeling of superstitious 
terror; I feel as if the perusal of each page would be bat a nail-in 
the coffin of all my other loves. No matter what your enthusiasm 
for other composers may be, there comes a time when long com- 
munion with any one of them breeds satiety, and you cry ‘for change; , 
but you can return to Bach every day, and each time you find ‘him 
greater, more wonderful, more all-powerful than before. ` And yet, 
from his time down to the present day, there has been no composer 
of distinction whose works are such a sealed book to the musical 
world at large, who is so little known save to the few. His,lovers 
are worshippers, and call him greatest; but the great mags of 
musical people love him not. He is, as the phrase goes, the most 
unpopular: of great composers. And mark the peculiarity of his 
case; for in this respect he is unique. He is not a man whoke 
popularity is extinct, a thing of the past; unlike many great oe 
whom time and the changes of fashion have gradually ousted from e 


brilliant position before the world, Bach never enjoyed any marked 


popularity. Hven old Palestrina and Gabrieli, dead as they are now 
to the public, were popular once; time was when all Venice and 
Rome rang with their praises, when eager crowds elbowed their way 
into St. Peter’s or St. Mark’s to hear a new work of theirs. But 
with Bach it is different; what slight popular recognition his works 
have had has pretty steadily grown rather than waned. Yet his 
position has always been a rather solitary one; all save a few of his 
works are still incomprehensible to nine out of ten of the musical 
public; indeed, he stands so far aloof from popular appreciation that 
any expression of warm admiration is pretty sure to be greeted with 
a smile of incredulity. Here in England, to-day, you can hardly. 
show enthnsiasm for Bach, except in certain circles, without being 
accused of canting. I have even heard some people give elaborate 
reasons, not why they themselves took no pleasure in Bach’s music, 
but to prove by argument that it was morally impossible that any one 
should find delight therein. No doubt some of the more ardent 
Bach-worshippers have at times given a colour of plausibility to the 
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notion that the Bach-cult was not unmixed with cant; for, with the 

. exception of Wagner, there is hardly’ another composer whose 
admirers seem at moments to fall so nearly into the frame of 
mind of the French critic, who wrote of Victor Hugo: ‘ Every 
one has his own way. As for me, who speak here, I admire 
everything; like a brute.” No doubt, the Bach-cult one finds in 
some quarters is not wholly free from cant; I never knew any 
cult that was. But I must say that I have found less sham- 
love for Bach in people whom I have met than I have for most 
of the other great composers. On the contrary, I have usually found 
Bach made the theme of the most up-and-down plain speaking. It 
is but another proof of the immense distance ‘which separates him 
from the popular modes of musical thought. - Many people who have 
to keep up a reputation for musical taste, will bear the infliction of a 
Schumann quartet, or a Brahms symphony quite smilingly ; they will 
grin and bear it, and try to think they like it. But Bach marks the 
point where the worm will.turn; he is the last straw that breaks the 
back of’ musical endurance, and people admit quite frankly that they 
find him intolerable. No doubt there must be something in the 
works /of so many-sided a man as Bach which can reach the popular 
heart? The “Saint Matthew Passion” draws and holds large 
audiences both in England and America. But it seems to me that 
the’ growing popularity of the “ Passion-Music” must rest upon 

‘ pretty much the same causes as that of Handel's ‘“ Messiah”; and if 
the t Passion” continues to keep its hold upon the public, it will 
probably be by much the same means. There can be little doubt 
‘that our love and reverence for the “ Messiah ” had, at first, more of a 
‘religious than of a purely musical foundation; and, taken as a whole, 

it is probably the text rather than the music of the “ Passion ” which 
appeals most strongly to the popular' heart. Musically considered, 
the ‘‘ Passion” presents no especial characteristics in virtue of which 
it should appeal to the public more forcibly than any other of Bach’s 
choral compositions. 

One seldom hears Bach’s name mentioned nowadays, uncoupled 
with that of Handel. It is, indeed, difficult to speak long of 
one of these two giants without mentioning the other. They had 

‘much in common; between them they may fairly be seid to have 
exhausted the musical field of their time. It is idle now to 
speculate as to which was the greater-of the two; much as they had 
in common, they were more alike in their greatness than in their 
lives, their fortunes, the specific character of their genius, or the 
influence they exerted upon the subsequent growth of their art. 
Handel passed the better part of his life face to face with one of the 
most brilliant publics in Europe, in energetic competition with men 
who, if not quite of his stature, were still no pigmies. His rivals 
Sh: f 
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are forgotten now, save by name, but they were no weaklings. They 
' dealt him many a hard blow in the fight for fame, and it took all his 
strength to overcome them: no less imposing a figure than his could 
have blocked the path to immortality for such men. .They are for- 
gotten, not because they were small, but because they were less than 
he. He saw one after another of his works performed by the most 
brilliant executive talent of his day. He had at command the fullest 
and best-drilled choruses and orchestras, and there ig hardly an air 
of his that is not associated with the name of some great and world- 
famous singer. ` In a word, he lived in the very midst of the most 
ardent and active musical life of all Europe. Bach lived quietly in 
the retirement of small German towns; Leipzig was the largest field 
he ever had for the immediate display of his powers. While Handel 
was hurrying from London to Dublin, and from Dublin to Oxford, to 
bring out some great oratorio in the most brilliant fashion, Bach wrote 
for his little church choir. A cantata was written for one Sunday’s 
service, was sung to the ordinary congregation, and then laid aside, 
only to be followed by a fresh cantata next Sunday. As Ifor the 
style in which his compositions were given, it may be estimated that 
he probably never heard a very good performance of any Yf his ° 
„choral works. He had no great singers to deal with, and heaven 
knows he needed them if ever a composer did; his choir was small, 
and his orchestra, as a rule, miserably inadequate. He complained 
bitterly of it, but his complaints and expostulations came to nothing. 
Think of the masses of voices and instruments that Handel nae 
manded, and then reflect upon the fact that no duplicate ompa 
to a Bach cantata have.ever been discovered. Bach’s choir could not 
have numbered more than twelve or sixteen voices, for it is hardly’: 
possible for more than three or four singers to read at once from the 
same sheet. ' His solo-singers sang also in the choruses. He 
travelled little, and, this, more than anything else, set an inexorable 
limit to the field of his public musical activity ; for in-his day, when 
all great composers were also great performers, and most great per- “ 
- formers were at least respectable composers, no musician of note had 
much to do with any compositions save his own; it was only singers, 
as a rule, that performed other people’s music. When a composer 
wished to have one of his works given, he brought it out himself. 
See how different those times were from ours. In Bach and Handel’s 
day, if a composer lived in Leipzig, he was only heard in Leipzig; if 
he wished a work of his to make the round of Europe, he had to carry 
it with him in his trunk, for-no one else would take it for him. Now 
a symphony by Brahms may be performed on the same evening in 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, London, Boston, and New York, and Brahms 
himself be quietly smoking his cigar the while in Vienna, and, likely 
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- as not, know nothing about it. Then a composer had to paddle his 
' own canoe, and, if he stayed in his own mill-pond, so much the worse 
for his fame. l 

Unlike as were the lives of Bach and Handel, their fortunes were no 
less dissimilar. Handel’s popularity was almost as extended as his ~ 
reputation was great. Bach, on the other hand, had, properly 
speaking, no popularity even in his own town. The congregations in 
Céthen and Leipzig often complained -of his organ fanzasias and 
fugues, and kicked against his cantatas, very much as the congrega- 
tion of any London church you please might do to-day. He stood 
head and shoulders above all his immediate surroundings, and wrote 
constantly over the heads of his public. Then, as now, he was 
appreciated only' by connoisseurs; by the élite of the musical world. 
True, his reputation was immense; his name was known pretty much 
all over Europe; but it was for the most part merely a reputation by 
hearsay. Even during his lifetime it was his luck to be one of those 
men whose ‘greatness most people are. content to take for granted ; 
and in this respect his reputation has not changed much since. 

In fhe matter of style Bach and Handel had this in common, that 
` they both wrote in the prevalent musical style of their day. But, 
admitting that the two men stood nearly on the same level in point 
of intrinsic genius, Bach was decidedly the more versatile of the two. 
His § habitual style was at once more complex and more daring ; it 
t s what the French call more personal. Handel, especially in his 

ter works, often shows himself as something of a mannarist; with 
R his genius, he was liable to fall into certain set traditional grooves. 
Even an expert might easily take an air by Buononcini, Ariosti or 
Alessandro Scarlatti to have been written by Handel. But almost 
everything by Bach is éar-marked ; once know his style, and you will 
hardly mistake it. You often recognise Handel only by she force of 
the blow he strikes; you detect Bach by the way in which the stroke 
is delivered. As Bach’s style is more complex than Handel’s, so is 
it also more subtile and elastic; with all its grandeur, it is full of 
Jjinesse. You find him always fully penetrated by the special character 
of his subject; everything he-wrote seems to have been written with 
perfect, distinctness of artistic intent, and he seldom, if ever, lapses 
into mere mannerism. He.says just the right word for the occasion ; 
with the possible exception of Beethoven, no composer that ever lived 
was so little of a mannerist. You feel Bach’s ever-vigilant will 
behind every note; his music never sounds as if it had written itself. 
No man, even’ among our modern romanticists and tone-painters, 
ever put a greater wealth of meaning into a phrase than Bach did. 

But, where Bach differs most from Handel is in the influence he 
exerted upon the subsequent development of the art of music. 
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Handel’s influence seems, upon the whole, to have been slight, and 
confined for the most part to England. His splendid development of 
the oratorio fired later composers to emulation in this particular form 
of composition, but his influence seems to have been more of a moral 
than of a material nature. His greatness and glory were an ever- 
living inspiration to the composers who came after him, bub I doubt 
if any point in the technics of modern composition, or of modern 
performance, can rightly trace its pedigree back to him. I know 
that a good dedl of the music written since his day has,`now and 
then, a so-called Handelian flavour. But, except in cases where a 
direct imitation was attempted, as in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Weihe des 
Hauses ” overture, and Moscheles’s ‘‘ Hommage à Heendel,” this influ- 
ence can hardly be traced directly to Handel. What we loosely term 
Handelian in this or that composition is, in nine cases out of ten, a 
reflection, not so much of Handel’s individual style, as of the style of 
the whole Neapolitan -school of Alessandro Scarlatti and _the first 
generation or two of his followers. Were Handel the subject of the 
present article, it would’ be interesting to follow out in detdil the 
. many and close relations which existed between him and this school ; 
but this would be apart from my purpose in this paper. In Bach, > 
however, we find the germ, the potency, and power of almost every- 
thing great that has been done in music since his day; his influence 
is everywhere felt, and this is the reason why I have chosen to speak 
especially of him instead of Handel. No doubt Bach’s influence wa 
not exerted so directly upon the great Austrian school of composer: 
who came a generation or two after him—upon Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven——as it was indirectly through the medium of his son 
Philipp Emanuel. I have already hinted that only a few of Bach’s 
works were easily attainable at that time. ‘The “ Well-tempered 
Clavichord,” “The Art of Fugue,” and some organ works were well 
enough known and diligently studied, but it was hardly until 
Mendelssohn’s day that the world had an opportunity of investigating 
the richest treasures,in Bach’s legacy, his choral works. Yet Bach’s 
influence upon the Austrian school—upa Haydn, Mozart, and ° 
Beethoven—working, though it did, partly at second-hand through 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, was immensely strong. In Beethoven, who 
had somewhat larger opportunity of studying Bach himself than fell 
to the lot of Haydn or Mozart—in Beethoven, and most especially in 
the works of his last manner, the traces of Bach’s influence meet the 
eye at almost every turning. Indeed, Beethoven may be said to have 
. been the first great composer who, in his study of Bach, penetrated 
very far through the outer shell of his works, and assimilated some- 
thing of deeper import than their technical side. The Bach influence 
-may be said tó have culminated in Mendelssohn and Schumann; he 
was, in fact, Mendelssohn’s corner-stone, and without him Schumann 
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would have been impossible. Nor was Bach’s influence confined to 
the art of. composition ; our whole modern school of pianoforte- playing” 
derivés, i in the end; from him. In a word, Sebastian Bach i ig the great 
leonis and fountain-head from whence well-nigh all that is best and 
most enduring in modern music has been derived. 

In him we find an influence so strong, so subtile, so far-reaching 
and pervasive, that that exerted by any other single composer. is 
hardly to be compared with ‘it. In him we find united all the 
requisite conditions for the exertion of such an influence. First, as 
great specific genius.as was ever possessed by’ man, coupled with the 
most complete mastery over the technics of his art that has ever been 
known. Next, a strongly characterised individuality. Then, that 
foreseeing spirit which anticipates new esthetic points of view; and 
lastly, the opportunity, the lucky chance of coming into the world 
just at the right time to find the exact task awaiting him which he 
was best; fitted to accomplish. 

fe It is/not unnatural that, of all the various elements of Bach’s 
prowegs as a composer, his purely. technical mastery should be the one 
} which has met with the: most universal recognition. Even those 
/ profane unbelievers who deny him all else, are willing tc. admit the 
vast extent and thoroughness of his musical learning. So immense, 
indeed, was Bach’s command of musical technics, that this very power 
of his has often been cast in his teeth as an imputation upon his 
enius. When a man is so very learned, people have said, he cannot 

e: much else, This matter of purely technical ‘mastery has always 

been a stumbling-block to some short-sighted minds; it is the one 
question in art which is most seldom viewed in its true light. 
Because it is necessary for a workman to be able to handle the tools 
of his trade deftly in the mechanical arts, some people seem to think 
that technical skill, even when applied to the fine arts, is something 
absolutely mechanical in itself. That it has its mechanical side, that 
a great deal of purely mechanical practice is needed to acquire it, is 
unquestionable. Technical skill is, in the end, nothing more than a 
complete command over the muscular and mental facultiss necessary 
for the performance of this or that task. If the task is mechanical, 
the skill will be mechanical too; but if, on the other hand, the task is 
more than mechanical, then will the skill also need to be as much 
more than mechanical as the task is. I know that there is a too 
prevalent notion that many of the musical tasks Bach habitually im- 
posed upon himself, in other words, that the musical forms in which 
he was fond of writing, really were purely mechanical, or, as the 
popular phrase goes, purely mathematical. But just here is the great 
mistake. No musical form is, ever was, nor, ever can be purely 
mathematical. Musical forms, like visual forms, may be mathemati- 
wally computed and mathematically’ expressed in terms of æ plus b, 
VOL. LX. 25 
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and # and y, and so on. I have been given to understand: that. 
mathematicians will formulate’for you the algebraic expression of thei ~ 
curve of a sea-gull’s wing, or the line of beauty that runs from arm- 
pit to ankle in the female figure. I have little doubt that some‘: 
ingenious mathematician will, in time, succeed in constructing an“: 
algebraic formula capable of being developed into the perfectly correct. 
exposition of a four-part tonal fugue. But in art the question is not . 
whether visual or musical forms are mathematically computable, or : 
-even mathematically producible. The question is how they actually 
are produced, for what purpose, and in what spirit. Did the artist : 
produce the visual or musical form simply for its own sake, and to . 
show that he could do it; or did he go to work like Goethe’s World- , 
Spirit, who “sits at the whirring loom of Time, and weaves the living 
garment of the Godhead?” That is the question, and the whole 
question. Some musical forms are more complex than others, more ; 
hedged in with restrictions and ‘conditions; the more complex they 
are, and the more encumbered with specific conditions, the more } 
‘ difficult they are to work in. I admit this freely. There ate even \ 
some forms of counterpoint so complicated, so burdened with tryitg 
conditions, that no man has yet acquired the requisite technical skill - 
to handle them freely and easily. But there are other musical fo 
which, although extremely complex and difficult to handle with 
freedom, have been thoroughly mastered. The fugue is one of the 
I have heard many people complain that fugues are dry; you migh’ 
say, with equal reason, that demijohns are dry—some are, and som 
are not—it all depends upon what is in them. The fugue is an\. 
exceedingly complex musical form; it takes Fétis several folio pages 
to set forth the rules for writing a fugue; these rules seem nearly 
endless and every paragraph seems like Browning’s 
“ . great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 


Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails.” 


In truth, a fugue is no child’s play; to write a good one is not an 
easy matter. Neither is dancing on the tight-rope; you or I would 
cut but a sorry figure there, even if we had the luck to save our 
necks. But the skilled tight-rope dancer finds it easy enough ; nay, 
more: the very rope, which makes the whole difficulty i in ‘the matter 
to you or me, is to him the chief source of power. Its elasticity 
enables him to bound into the air with a lightness and vigour such 
as no Taglioni could hope to emulate. Just so the fugue form, the 
‘ complexities and strict requirements of which are so harassing to the 
~ tyro, becomes'in its very self a source of strength to the composer 
who has thoroughly mastered it. And no man was ever a more 
complete master of the fugue, and of the other cognate forms of 


t 
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polyphonic composition, than Bach, That whole’ style of writing, of 
which the fugue is but one, if the highest, expression, was a second 
musical nature to Bach; not only he wrote in it, but’ he thought in 


it;-he dreamt in it. Tt was as easy and natural for him to clothe his- 


‘inspiration in a polyphonic or quasi-fugual form, as it was for him to 
speak German. It is, to our modern apprehension, a somewhat 
ponderous musical mechanism. I remember when the Harvard men 
came to London, in the summer of 1869, to row against Oxford, how 
a young English oarsman, after examining the American boat and 
its'equipments with much curiosity, asked Harry Kelly if he did not 
think the oars too large and heavy? “The oars-are none too large,” 

answered Kelly, “if the men can really pull them through thé water.” 

Bach could really pull the fugue-form through the water; where it 
was too ponderous for others to swing without some exertion, he 


could juggle with it. He did not have to follow rules; he felt and — 


knew that! all scholasticernles, even those which apply to the fugue 
and its copmate forms, were but more or less imperfect’ attempts at 
/ formulati g eternal musical laws. And these laws had become such 
a part aod parcel of his whole musical nature, that he follcwed,theim 
out instinctively, regardless of formulas. If a scholastic rule stood in 
his way, so much the worse for the rule. He knew as much more 
about a fugue or a canon than the scholastic’ rule-makers did, as 
Nature knows more about a tree than the botanists do. Eduard 
Harilick, of Vienna, writing of the two-fugued choruses, the 
“Sanctus” and the “ Libera‘me,” in Verdi's “ Manzoni Requiem,” 
SAYS: 4, 
“ It is no wonder that an Italian opera composer who, up-to his sixtieth 
ear, had not thought of a fugue, should feel some anxiety in face of such a 
task, and should turn back after, say, every four measures to look at his 
scheme and see ‘ what comes next.’ Most modern fugues breathe something 
of a similar constraint in contrast to those of Bach and Handel, which 
almost always reveal, even in the invention of their themes, the freedomof 
genius, and in their working-out, a convincing force and naturalness. The 
fugued style was a thoroughly ‘natural language to those masters (as the 
most difficult antique metres were to many of the older poets and schools of 
poetry); they could think and create in it with sovereign freedom. Hewho 


thinks and invents polyphonically, as to the manner born, can write good ' 


fugues. Later the fugue shrivelled up more and more to mere formalism. 

. Even Mendelssohn, who handled the arts of learned music with 
greater mastery, at all events, with more clearness and charm than most 
modern composers, seems always to. lose something of the specific gravity 
of his talent when he writes fully developed fugues. Mendelssohn himself 
said to Moritz Hauptmann, about the five-part B-flat major fugué in 


“St. Paul,” ‘that he wrote it because people always want to hear a regular , 


fugue in an oratorio, and think that the composer ¢ does not know how, unless 
he gives them one.’” 


Ihave spoken of the fugue at such length pecatee it represents, 


as a musical form, the most highly organised development of those , 
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general principles which underlie Bach’s habitual style of composition. 
Not that Bach was more indissolubly wedded to the fugue, as such, 
than his contemporaries were; for regularly constructed and de- 
veloped fugues do not constitute a large proportion of his works. 
In his choral compositions, a fugue is rather a rarity ; there is not a 
‘single one in the .whole “St. Matthew Passion.” Still, the formal 
plastic principles upon which by far the , greater part of Bach’s music 
is-based, find their highest expression in the fugue, and in just, so 
far may this particular form be taken as characteristic of his general 


style. As I have said, you may not meet with a very great number ' 


of fully organised fugues in his works, but you will find that fugual 
elements meet you at almost every- turning. Before quitting this 
matter of the fugue, let me quote a very instructive remark of 


von Biilow’s, a remark which is well worthy the attention of those ` 


who persist in seeing in the fugue ‘nothing higher than an arid 
formalism.‘ Von Bülow said to me once: “Jt is well to notice how 
Beethoven in his last period, whenever he had lashed himself up to} 


such a white heat of passion that he hardly knew where to ‘ook for ` p 


adequate means of expression, almost invariably took to the fugúe.” 
It is in the fugue, the canon, and the cognate, freer polyphouic 
forms, that Bach’s technical mastery displays itself most convincingly ; 

' the very fact that he applied his astounding technique to these forms 
was one of the chief causes of the influence he exerted upon the 
subsequent development of his art. Indeed, it may truly be said, 
that ‘without that well-nigh total exhaustion of all the practic 
possibilities of musical technics which” we owe.to Bach, and in som 
measure to Bach alone, the súbsequent developments which the art o 
music has undergone at the hands of Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, 

- and Wagner would have been virtually impossible. It was Bach who 

rendered musical material so pliable that it was like wax in the hands 
of the great composers who came after him. And it would have, 
been impossible for even Bach himself to achieve this conquest 
had he not applied his enormous technique to that style of composi- 
tion which has most to do with what may, not inaptly, be called the 

+ internal structure, the very anatomy of music. 


{ 


Bach was, in one sense, essentially a-classicist; by this I mean | 


that, no matter what his regard for the expressive or emotional 
element in music may have been, he always aimed at perfect beauty 


of form. Beauty of form is the chief, if not the only aim of pure - 


classic art, and it is by their physical beauty that the classic master- 
pieces impress us most strongly. 

I once ‘héard’ James Russell Lowell say, that in looking at the 
Venus of Milo, he was perfectly willing to take her for her looks ; he 
never troubled himself to ask whether .she had any “views.” She 
was perfectly beautiful and  pesfeotiy god-like, and that was enough! 


` 
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-xı It is'to be noted also that classic art aims-not merely at beauty of 
outward form, but in its best estate shows us beauty of form as 
immediately dependent upon, and inseparable from, a perfect internal 
organism. So soon as classic art begins to forget this, truth, you may 
-be sure that an era of decadence and epigonic eclecticism has set in., 
I too, care nothing for what“ views” the Venus of Milo may have, . 
, or nob have; but of one thing I am absolutely certain, she had a 
- faultless digscuon Gibson’s nymphs, on the other hand, beautiful as 
they are in face and figure, look as if it were not impomible for them 
to have a sick headache. There is much beauty of form thére, but it 
is not the beauty that comes from a perfect organism; the nymphs 
have not the true eupeptic stalwartness of the best classicism. In 
music, this perfection of organism is ef even more importance as-an 
indispensable factor of beauty of form than it is in the plastic arts. 
‘In sculpture and painting the internal organism is not revealed, but 
only implied, and we can judge of its perfection or faultiness only by 
‘the particular, sort of beauty we descry in the outward form and 
/ colour, “But in music it is far otherwise; what might be called the 
{ surface of musical form is transparent ; the internal structure, what I 
call’ ‘the organism of the composition, shines through it everywhere, 
and the trained ear detects very quickly and surely whether the out- 
ard beauty of form is independent of, or immediately. conditioned by, 
finely organised construction of the whole. It may truly be said 
a such music as does not to some extent embody those organic 
uctural principles which we find in Bach, has had, as a rule, but an 
ephemeral hold upon the interest and sympathies of music‘ans, This ` 
-is but an exemplification of the very principle of classic art of which 
I am now speaking. Donizetti and Bellini, the melodious exterior of 
whose music, beautiful as an archangel, but thinly veils tha imperfect 
anatomy of a mollusc, are already falling into oblivion. A Bach 
chorus is eternal. What further developments the art has undergone 
since Bach’s day have been in a certain sense superficial; they have, 
for the most part, had to do more with the external aspect, with the 
outward shape of music. The two great achievements of the plastic 
sort that we owe to composers since Bach, are the establishment of 
the ‘“sonata-form,” and the perfection of the song and ballad’ forms. 
No doubt much of the music written since his day, even much of the 
very great music, has dispensed with a good deal of that intricate 
anatomy which we find pretty constantly in Bach’s compositions. 
Still, from his time down to the present day, any tendency composers 
may have shown to’ dispense with it entirely, except in the very 
smallest and flimsiest forms of ‘composition, has been pretty surely 
recognisable as being in the end a tendency toward a decadence. 
It would seem from all this that technique was really the great 
lever with which Bach raised the art of composition so high that all 
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subsequent ages have felt the Ain of the mighty lift he gave it. 
- Unquestionably Bach’s astounding technique in composition was this 
` lever; but the full extent of this technique of his cannot even begin 

to be appreciated, if it is judged.only by the feats he accomplished in 
' his mastery over musical form. He put his technique to'a higher use 
_ than the mere production of formal beauty. If he was the ‘greatest 

of musical classicists, he was equally great as a musical romanticist. 
Beauty of musical form was, with him, not only'the outcome of a 
perfect and highly organised musical construction, but it was also,. 
and primarily, a means of,expression. His music strikes roots déep 
into human life, experience, emotion and aspiration. He did not, 
like the absolute classicists, value formal beauty for ‘its own sake 
alone, but meant that it should be, like the Church Sacraments, the 
outward sign of the inward grace: And if Bach belongs to a bygone 
epoch by the musical forms be employed, in this romantic .phase of 
his genius he is essentially modern—modern as the newest and most 
original genius of our own day. It was in this completé union~ of, 
classicism and’ romanticism that Bach was truly original, and: stood as A 
a new, hitherto unseen figure before' the world. , Tn no single coin- \ 
poser have these two elements, each raised to its highest kno i 
potency, been so completely combined as they were in him. 
forced the warm, vital blood of romanticism through every artery ahd 
vein of even the most complex musical organisms. No matter hdw 
intricate the structure of a composition might be, no matter what 
arduous technical difficulties might attend the bringing of it to form 
perfection, Bach knew how to make it expressive. Listen to it wit 
an ear that pierces through the surface, and what you hear is not th 
mere whirring of the cog-wheels of a highly perfected mechanism, 
but the very heart-beat of humanity itself. I have spoken of Bach’s 

enormous technique in composition; it was in the use he’ made of 
this technique as a means toward the, profoundest and most exalted 
poetic expressiveness in music, that Bach laid the foundation of well- 
nigh all that has shown signs of permanence in the subsequent deve- 
lopment of the art. Herein lies the secret'of the immense and far- 
reaching influence he exerted upon the composers‘ who came after him. 
It is this complete interpenetration of the classic and romantic 
elements that we find in Bach, this constant application of a match- 
less technique to the highest artistic ends, that render the study of 
his works so invaluable to all musicians, It has often been said that 
Bach is not a good model; this is, in a certain sense, true. Bach’s 
works properly have no place in an elementary course of musical 
instruction ; the“ Well-tempered Clavichord ” is the last book I would 
‘let a pupil in fugue look into. One must have mastered a good deal 
in music before he is able to learn much from Bach. The practical 
study of the art of composition is very like the practical study of any 
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sother art. ~I once asked an experienced -pianoforte teacher what he 
thought of the two books of Tausig’s daily exercises for the piano- 
forte. . “ Oh,” said he, “Tausig’s exercises were meant for pianists, 
‘not for pupils. The word dangerous, ought to be stamped across every 
.copy. They might lame a pupils hand and wrist for life.” Just so 
Bach’s works in'their higher sphére; technical problems are solved 
„in them, of the true nature and scope of which the beginner has no 
notion. No man ever equalled Shakespeare in his power of using the 
English language ; but we do not teach our children English grammar 
from his plays, for all that. If. we did, they would probably speak 
“the “ most worstest” of English soon enought 

If Bach was essentially modern in his romanticism, he was also 
modern in his keen perception of the adaptability of musical means 
“Go musical ends. It has been said of Hector Berlioz that, ‘unlike 

. many composers, he never conceived of a musical passage as a piece 
of abstract form, but that a melody came to his mind, not only as a 

: certain succession of notes, in a certain rhythm, but invested from 
the beginning with its appropriate clang-tint. When he invented a 
mélody, it was not merely a melody absolutely, but a melody for 
clarinet, for bassoon, for horn, for a tenor voice; form and colour 
were, in his mind, inseparable. We discover a very similar trait in 

_Bach. In no composer of his day, or before his time, does it appear 

. that the particular instruments or voices for- which he wrote, played 

_ so functional a part in his inspiration. Bach seems to have drawn 
inspiration, not only from the poetic subject, he was to treat and 
, from the musical form in which he worked, but also from the very i 
nature of the material he employed. It was with him often as it 
would be with a sculptor who found his very clay inspiring. A notable 
example of this is the manner in which he treated the organ. 

Of all writers for the organ he best perceived wherein the essential 

-, Strength of the instrument lay. Hoe saw clearly just what the organ 
' could do best, and what was its one virtue that was possessed by no other 
instrument or body of instruments. Handel, and Mendelssohn saw 
clearly enough what the true character and mission of the organ were ; 
but they could not draw inspiration from this character as Bach could, 
and when they wrote for the organ, one often feels that they might 
as well have written for something else. - But when Bach wrote for the 
organ, the very soul of the instrument was in him. : 

The one point which differentiates the organ from all other instru- 
ments is that it has.no accent, no power of emphasis. Tis tone is 
dead. ‘True, it can be swelled or diminished, but its swell is not 
like the crescendo of a chorus or orchestra, a gradual increase of çon- 
certed personal energy, with a human heart beating harder and harder 
behind every successive note; it is like the growing roar of the ap- 
proaching storm, an iipbnseient force, irresistible if you will, but 
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wholly impersonal. ‘Yet the swell, much. as it is prized and out- 
rageously abused by modern organists, is’ an item of comparatively 
small importance in the orgari. The prime characteristic of the instru- 
ment is its perfectly even, sustained, and impersonal tone; it never 
takes breath, it has no inflection. It is Bach’s complete sympathy 
with this quality of the instrument that makes his organ-works so- 
unique. Some of his greater organ-pieces have been, arranged for” 
orchestra’: the, Passacaglia in C minor, and the Toccata in F 
These arrangements have been much admired, but they seem to me 
. very horrible. It is claimed that they give greater variety in tone- 
colour; so they do, and this is one reason why I object to them. 
This variety seems weak and trivial where it is not needed. Yet. 
my greatest objection to these transcriptions is, after all, that the 
orchestra cannot play them without accent, without a certain humar 
inflection. The phrase no longer rolls out in one continuous breath z 
it is:chopped up into rhythmic divisions which give it the triviality 
.of human utterance, where it should ring out like a force of Nature. 
made vocal. This succession of pigmy blows is no substitute for the ` 
steady, irresistible push of the organ-tone. Some modern organists; \ 
Saint-Saëns among them, are in favour: of playing Bach’s fugues in a. 
gradual crescendo, beginning soft, and ending with the full power of 
‘the organ. The idea seems reasonable enough, for the fugue form 
is in itself a constant ideal crescendo, not in physical tone, but in 
musical interest aud excitement. : 

But, well as Bach understood the organ, and fully” as he entered 
into the true spirit of the instrument, his other compositions are con- 
ceived in a totally different one. When hé writes for other instru- 
ments or for voices, hardly a trace of this remote, superhuman 
impassiveness remains. And if his organ works are-great, his choral 
works are. still greater. Here his romanticism shows itself in its full 
poetic vigour. Here, too, his keen perception of ‘the adaptation of 
means to ends is displayed quite as forcibly, if perhaps not in quite 
so unique a way, as in his organ works. In his Church-cantatas, the 
composition of his orchestra, his choice of instruments is almost 
invariably felicitous, guided by a poeti¢ conception of the character 
of his subject. In his treatment of the human voice, too, he never 
seems to do anything at random. Take his cantatas all together and 
you find that his contralto airs and recitatives have, as a rule, quite a 
different ‘character from those‘ written. for a soprano voice. The’ 
character and spirit of the poetical texts are different. The same is 
true of the airs for tenor or ‘for bass. Each of the four male and 
female voices seems to be identified in his mind with certain psychical 
conditions, with particular phases of religious‘ sentiment, and by 
merely réading the text of an air, you can often predict what voice - 
he will write it for. It is, upon the whole, in the Church-cantatas 


`, 
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that we find Bach’s genius displayed .in its fullest power, expressive~ 
ness, variety and poetic imaginativeness. As his. music in general, 
viewed from a. purely musical point of view, combines the highest 
finish and often intricacy of detail with the greatest clearness of 
‘general plan, the complex beauty of detail-work serving to adorn but 
never to blur the main outlines of a composition, so do we also find in 
his Church-cantatas that the music not only reflects the general 
spirit of the text, but often lends itself to the expression of the most 
delicate shades of emotion, to following out the text sentence by . 
sentence, and word by word. l 
Robert Franz writes on this point :— 


“In his Church works Bach calls to his aid a treatment of musical forms 
which is peculiar to himself. A form does not merely furnish hiri the means 
of producing a concrete picture of the idea contained in the text, but he 
imputes to it a special symbolical significance. He thus sublimates the 
traditional forms by bringing their structural plan into an immediate 
relation with the inner meaning of his subject. One need baye no hesitation 
in setting up as a general rule, that the more ingeniously complex the forms 
he employs are, the more surely can one:count upon there being a corre- 


. spondingly startling thought behind those exceptional means af expression. 


A poetic perception of the sense of the text will, in general, solve the riddle 
quickly and surely. A multitude of instances attest the truth of this; 
criticism has already thrown light upon some of’ them, but many others are 
still shrouded in obscurity, which devoted study will sooner or later dispel.” 


No man ever had ‘a “keener: sense for the picturesque, in the 
highest sense of the, term, than’ Bach. He eagerly grasps every 


opportunity the text affords him to present a definite pisture to the 
'  mind’s eye; a metaphor, an historical or local allusion, a picturesque 


phrase, a simile, are all food for his passion for tone-pamting. His 
music not only expresses, but, in the fullest sense, illustrates the 
text. This trait is noticeable in his airs and choruses, as well as in 
his recitatives. In a chorus to the words: “ They shall all come out of 
Sheba, bringing gold and frankincense, and singing the praise of the 
Lord,” the music shows to the inner eye, as far as music may, a perfect 
‘picture of an Eastern caravan ; -you see the whole scene before you, the 
motley procession, drivers calling from one end of the line to the other, 
bells jingling on the camels’ harnesses, swords gleaming in the sunlight. 
In another chorus tothe words: “He who: exalteth himself shall be 


` humbled,” the music trebles the significance of the text. I know no 


finer stroke of divine irony in all art, nothing more picturesque in all 
poetry, than the way in which this flaunting theme struggles its way 
up through the compass of an octave, and then sneaks down again 
by semitones, as if with its tail between its legs. In a contralto air 
the words: “I stand here by the wayside and gaze yearningly after 
Thee,” inspire him with a piece of suggestive tone-painting, unsur- . 
passed for vividness and depth of pathos. Nothing in the whole 
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psychical experience of man, nothing tin the world we live in, lay 
without the pale of his sympathy. There is no tinge of asceticism 
in his religions sentiment; he was a true Lutheran, and to him the 
earth was but the road to heaven. Beauty always compelled his 
homage. When he sings: ‘‘ Joy turns to sadness, beauty fades as a 
flower, the greatest strength grows weak, fortune changes with time; 
it is soon over with honour and glory; knowledge and all that man 
imagines is soon brought to naught by the grave,” you feel that he 
»is fully possessed with the solemnity of this statement of the transi- 
toriness of all things earthly; but when he comes to the fading 
flower, his voice falters, and solemnity turns to tender pathos. As a 


„writer of recitative, Bach stands pre-eminent ; other later composers ; 


may have pushed recitative to more dramatic brilliancy, but in 
narrative and, so to speak, didactic recitative, he is the unapproached 
master. The recitatives in his Church-cantatas carry more conviction 
with them, more spiritual admonition and exhortation, than any 
sermon. 

.. But how is it then that this. EN man, who unites in himself all 
the highest powers that can fall to the lot of a composer, still stands 
so remote from popular appreciation? ` He had everything: beauty, 
grace, elegance, sublimity, fire, brilliancy, expressiveness; in none of 
‘these particulars has’ he ever been surpassed, and yet he is still 


virtually unknown, a sealed book to most music-lovers! The truth - 


is all too patent, and much as we who love Bach best may kick at 
acknowledging it, we must in the end acknowledge that there is no 
probability of his ever becoming popular. He speaks an obsolete 


idiom’; the Latin of Virgil and the Greek of Homer are not more: 


dead than Bach’s musical language;.the tragedies of Alischylus are 
not more foreign to the habits of the modern stage than the style of 
Bach’s music is to that of our day. And music cannot be trans- 
lated as Greek and Latin can. ‘The difficulty the average music- 
lover experiences in seeing- through Bach’s music is great; all in it 
is so unaccustomed. The old outcry of lack of melody comes up on 
every hand, but, in honest truth, not to find melody in Bach is like 
not being able to see the wood because of the trees that are there. 


True, the perception of melody, the understanding of musical form, © 


no matter how unaccustomed, can come with habituation. But the 
means of habituating the public to Bach’s music, especially to his 
great cantatas, are almost hopelessly beyond: our reach. - These 
cantatas are terribly difficult ;-the airs, in particular, are almost 
‘impossible to singers to-day, The mere vocal executive power they 


- 


require, although often unquestionably great, is not excessive. - 


Things of equal technical difficulty are still sung quite fluently. 


‘The real difficulty is more intellectual and artistic, in the higher 


sense, than technical. Few singers to-day are in better condition 
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‘thoroughly to understand an air by Bach ‘than the public itself is; 
and they have no traditions to guide’ them, as they have in Handel’s 
‘ease—not even bad ones. Then comes the whole vexed question of 
“ additional accompaniments,” of how the many gaps Bach, like 
‘Handel, left in the orchestral part of his scores are to be filled out. 
Let it be enough for me merely to hint at this difficulty here; to 
discuss it would, lead me too far.” 

Added to these difficulties, which make a satisfactory performance 
of Bach’s choral works problematical to-day, the public has to face 
one of another sort, one which touches itself only. This is the great 
difficulty of listening to music in an unaccustomed and often exceed- 
ingly intricate style intelligently, and in the right way. In this 
matter, as elsewhere, Robert Franz is the best guide. He writes: 


“ To my mirid it is far less important with Bach (ż.e., in his choruses) to 
follow out the web of voices in all its details: as, in a cathedral, the count- 
less details of ornamentation only serve to impart life and movement to the 
whole, but do not distract the spectator’s attention therefrom, so is it also 
with Bach's polyphonic writing. Bach’s harmonic progressions unfold them- 
selves, for the most part, in large, broad proportions—his fundamental basses 
point to this clearly enough—but he seems to ‘resolve these groups into 
smaller ones by a melodically flowing leading of the voices, which gives rise 
to a multitude of subsidiary harmonies that busily push their way hither and 
thither. Now, he who should try to follow these smaller groups, as they flit 
rapidly by, would come to grief, for the reason that before cne of them has 
acquired a complete, well-rounded form, another is dlready pushing its way 
to the front, only to give place just as quickly to a third, so that all these 
separate details seem to elude the ear. The true significance of the detail- 
work, as of the whole, is lost when one listens to Bach in this fashion. One 
. should far rather seek to grasp those larger proportions, try to reconstruct 
them inwardly for one’s self, and thus learn to look from this firm basis 
securely and intelligently into the apparently entangled, but really highly 
ingenious and organically developed labyrinth of the several voices. Then 
will those details in which the centre of gravity lies, which have the decisive 
word to say, and are the chief exponents of the composer’s artistic intention, 
stand out in all due prominence of themselves; and all that is merely 
auxiliary, and that tends but to add elegance and finish of style to the 
musical form, will no longer disturb nor mislead. The secret of Bach's 
leading of the voices resides in the close relation each separate voice bears 
to the whole; consequently the understanding must first of all keep in 
view the development of the whole, and, through this, seek to find its bear- 
ings amidst the throng of minor details. Even the musician cannot safely 
leave this out of consideration in his most exhaustive study of a work down 
to its minutest details.” 


The student who is anxious to practise this sort of listening to 
Bach, recommended by Franz, will find the hardest part of the work 
done for him, so to say, in one of the composer's instrumental works : 
in the C major concerto for three clavichords with string accompani- 

* I may refer the reader, curious in this matter, to an article by me: “ Additional 


Accompaniments to Bach’s and Handel’s Scores,” mm the Atlantic Monthly for September 
1878, ‘ 
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ment, Hardly anything, even by Bach, is richer in minute florid 
detail-work ‘than this concerto; but leave aside the three clavichord 
_ parts, and play (if possible, a good pianoforte arrangement of) the 
string accompaniment by itself, and the main outlines of the music 
stand before you unobscured.’ And here I come to the best and 
most fruitful means of initiation into the sacred mysteries of Bach’s 
art, for such initiation can hardly be looked for in concert-halls. 
Take Bach home with you and commune with him: there over your 
own. pianoforte; study him with loving diligence, taking first what 
happens most to strike your personal fancy—for even in Bach there 
are some things which almost any one can like—and thus habituate 
yourself to his style. I know of no finer, deeper, nor higher musical 
education. In a word, sweeping as the statement may seem, I make 
it circumspectly and with complete conviction, that there is no more 
trustworthy gauge of a man’s musical nature and culture than his 
appreciation and love for Bach. In him you find what is highest, 
noblest, and best in music; and furthermore, it is through him that | 
the other great composers are best to be appreciated. A devotee of 
Beethoven who ignores Bach is a suspicious person tome; I do not 
believe he sees half the greatness of ‘Beethoven. A Wagner wor- 
shipper, who calls the “ Well-tempered Clavichord ” dry and antiquated, 
is no true Wagnerian. I once asked a man coming out from a concert 
which ended with a stirring chorus by Bach, “ Well, how do you feel 
after that last chorus?” He replied: “I* have come to the conclu- 
sion that some people are born to enjoy Bach, and others are not. I 
was not!” I might have answered’ back that some people were born 
musical, and that others could not have musicianship thrust upon 
them, But I held my peace and said nothing. 


` WILLIAM F. ÀPTHORP. 
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JHE interest with which the ‘Presidential Address ai the annual 
meeting of the British Association is always viewed doubt- 
less provides a sufficient justification for our discussion of it in 
these pages. Jt happens, moreover, that this year the occasion is 
invested with a peculiar interest, inasmuch as the assembly af Cardiff 
was gathered together to hear an address on the subject of Modern 
Astronomy from the lips of one who is admittedly the founder of a 
great branch of astronomical physics. 

There is no Englishnfan, there is no man of any other nation, who 
could speak with the same authority that Dr. Huggins possesses on 
the achievements of the spectroscope in the exploration of the heavens. 
To realise fully what he has done we must contrast our present know- 
ledge with the knowledge that was possessed thirty years ago. Upto 
the middle of the present century the progress of astronomy along 
the older lines had no doubt been marvellous. The discovery of 
Neptune had illustrated in a forcible manner the completeness of ° 
mathematical astronomy. The movements of the planets had become so 
thoroughly understood that, though here and there small discrepancies 
were recognised, yet it seemed that the difficulties remaining’ to be 
vanquished were only akin to those which had been already overcome. 
More comets no doubt could be found, more minor planets were being 
constantly discovered, but, except in the case of meteors, the older 
methods did not. supply much fresh intellectual pabulum. They pro- 
vided, it is true, additional material for the application of well-known 
formule; they required the computation of tables similar in scope to 
scores of other tables that were already in hand. But it certainly 
seemed that if astronomy was to sustain the high interest that it had 
always possessed, some new departure was necessary in order that the 
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science might exhibit that growth which seems to be an essential 
requisite of vitality. It was about thirty years ago that the much 
needed advance was made which opened up to research a vast sa ae 
ment of science of a totally unexpected character. l 

Comte was one of those who, i in alluding" to the probable Madson 
of attainable astronomical science, indicated some problems which 
were apparently heyond the reach of our powers.. We might, he sur- 
mised, find out much with regard to the movements of the heavenly.. 
bodies, we might survey their distances, measure their dimensions, and 
appraise their weight; but, said Comte, to find out their material 
composition or to learn the actual chemical elements of which they 
are composed, this problem, though it would be pregnant with interest 
for us, we could not but despair of solving. It was not many years 
beforé this rash assertion was disproved by the splendid discoveries 
which, to the astonishment of the world, explained the meaning of 
the dark lines in the solar spectrum, and demonstrated the existence 
of iron and other well-known metals in our great luminary. It is 
essential to the right understanding of the subject to comprehend 
adequately the enormous accession to our knowledge which this 
indicated. Chemists had studied the structure of our ‘globe for cen- 
turies; they had ascertained that it was composed of some sixty or: 
- seventy elements; but they knew nothing as to the composition of 

. the heavenly bodies. - The sun, moon, and stars might, for anything 
we knew at that time, be composed of elements quite as unknown to 
us as lithium or any other rare metal was to Aristotle. The only 
indication of the chemical composition of bodies external to the earth 
was obtained from meteorites. It was, indeed, noted with interest 
that meteorites contained no elements except those which were already .- 
known to exist on the earth. The origin of meteorites was, however, 
at that time too obscure to enable any sound inference to be drawn - 
about the composition of the celestial bodies generally. Indeed it 
might have been urged with much force that as the meteorites had’ 
been falling on the earth for countless ages an appreciable proportion 
of the materials on the earth’s surface may have been accumulated 
from this source, so that the meteoric elements must be already - 
discoverable in the list of terrestrial substances. In fact, we knew . 
absolutely nothing about the composition’ of globes external-to thé 
earth, and any information that was forthcoming on this subject was 
thus: presented in the light of a revelation. 

‘I do not here attempt to give any historical account of the dis- 
coveries. My only object is to indicate the position which Dr. Huggins 
occupies, so as to comment on the Address which he has so fitly 
delivered at Cardiff. It is natural in this connection to refer 
. to the lecture which Dr. Huggins delivered at Nottingham before 
the British Association twenty-five years ago. On that occasion, 
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as some of those-who listened to him last month at Cardiff will well 
remember, he described the memorable discoveries by which he 
extended the methods of spectrum analysis to several of the heavenly 
bodies, He showed the spectra which he and the late Professor Miller 
had already succeeded in obtaining of some of the brightest stars, 

“notably of Aldebaran and Betelguese. He had measured the dark lines 
with which the spectra of these stars were crowded, and it was shown , 
by their positions that certain well-known terrestrial substances must 
be' present in those distant luminaries. In reference to many of these 
elements the coincidence is based not on one line but on several lines, 
so that it is impossible to shake the testimony which the spectroscope 
affords as to the idetity, in part at all events, of the ingredients of the 
stars' with the matérials in the solar system. ° ©- 

On referring to this memorable lecture of 1866, it is indeed sur- 
prising to find how splendid discoveries seemed to crowd together at 
the’ commencement of Dr. Huggins’ career. He had at that time 
noticed the characteristic spectrum ‘presented by white stars, of which 

_ Sirius is one type, and had demonstrated, the existence of hydrogen in 

/ stars of this class. He had also examined coloured stars, like Alpha 
Herculis, and had found them to exhibit a spectrum, in which 
portions of the coloured bands are subdued by strong grows of lines 
in such a way as to afford’an explanation of the hues.which these stars 
display. He had demonstrated in the case of Beta Cygni that 
sufficient lines are found in the blue and violet parts of the spectrum 
of the large star to make the red and yellow rays predominate, thus 
giving to the lustre of the larger star of this celebrated pair a hue 
that is often known as topaz colour. Om the other hand, the smalk 
and delicate blue companion shows a spectrum in which the strongest 
groups of lines occur in the orange, yellow, and part of therad. There 
is no more pleasing phenomenon in sidereal astronomy than that 
presented by the contrasted hues often exhibited by double stars. It 
was, however, always in some degree a matter of uncertainty as to how 
far these varied hues were to be regarded as actually indigenous to 
the stars, for it seemed not at all impossible that there might be some 
optical explanation of colours so vividly contrasted emaneting front 
points so contiguous. It was also remembered that blue stars were 
generally only-present as one member of an associated pair, and it 
was thought, not it must be confessed without plausibility, that the blue 
hue which was exhibited might have arisen from some subjective cause, 
or at al events that it did not necessarily imply that the star 

“actually possessed a bluish colour. When, however, Dr. Huggins 
showed that the actual spectra of the object demonstrated that the 
cause of the colour in each star arose from absorption by its peculiar 
atmosphere, it became impossible to doubt the reality of the pheno- 
mena, Since then it has been for.physicists to explain why two 
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closely neighbouring stars should differ so widely in their atmospheric 
constituents, for it can be no longer sontended that their beautiful 
hues arise from an optical illusion. i 
Another memorable achievement in the early part of Dr. Huggins’ 
career is connected with the celebrated new star that burst forth in the 
Crownin1866. It seemed a fortunate coincidence that just at themoment 
when the spectroscope was beginning to be applied to the sidereal 
heavens, a star of such marvellous character should have presented 
itself. I well remember going with ‘Lord Rosse in 1866, to pay my 
. first visit to Dr. Huggins’ observatory at Tulse Hill. One of the 
. objects he showed us was the spectrum of this star, which on the 
12th of May in that year suddenly burst forth with a lustre of the 
second magnitude in thé constellation of the Northern Crown. At 
the time of my visit the star had considerably declined from its original ` 
radiance. The feature which made the spectrum of the new star 


essentially distinct from that'of any other star that had been pre-*' 


viously observed was the presence of certain bright lines-superposed on‘ 
a spectrum with dark lines of one of the ordinary types. The position’ \ 
of certain of these lines showed that one of the luminous gases must 
* be hydrogen.’ It is impossible to dissociate the spectroscopic evidence 
from the circumstances known in connection with this star. The 
spectroscope showed that there must have been something which we 
may describe as a, conflagration of- hydrogen on a stupendous scale, 
and this outburst would account for the sudden increase in luminosity 
of the star, and also to some extent explain how so stupendous an 
illumination once kindled could dwindle away in so short a time as 
a few days. Viewed in the light of much later work, these early 
, discoveries assume an increased significance. 

If, however, we were to choose that one of Dr. Huggins’ achieve- 
. ments which ‘gave the widest extension to our knowledge, I think we 
can hardly hesitate to select what Romney Robinson long ago called 
the “ palmary discovery” of the spectrum of a nebula. It was here. 
that in the most emphatic sense Dr. Huggins broke new ground. The 
stars were known to be bodies more or less congenerous with our sun; 
and up to the time of which I am speaking, some five-and-twenty years 
ago, nebulæ were often looked upon as clusters of stars too distant for us 
to perceive the rays from each individual point. In fact, with the 
' erection of each great telescope the test of its performance: was , 
generally sought in its power to ‘ resolve” nebule, as the process 
used to be called. It is’ true that many nebule wholly refused to 
disintegrate, but it was generally, though not universally, thought 
that, with incréased power, even the most refractory nebula would 
exhibit itself as a mere cloud of stars. Remembering this fact, 
and remembering also the faintness of these mere. stains of light, 
it may be readily believed that when Dr. Huggins first allowed one 
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, of these objects to throw its gleam on the slit of his spectroscope, 
he did not entertain much hope that this instrument, though so potent- 
elsewhere, would avail to interpret such a dim object. If the nebula 
were of the same order as stars which had been observed, then its light 
would be expanded by the prism, and weak as the light was at the begin- 
ning it would become much weaker still when spread out in the act of 
dispersion. When. however, Dr. Huggins found that he could see light 
in the spectroscope he so little realised the importance-of his discovery 
that he thought for the moment what he saw must have Ład its origin 
in some maladjustment of his apparatus. But it was not so. He dis- 
covered that the nebula he was looking at, as well as many other objects 
of the same class, was not a mere distant cluster of stars, but that they 
were masses of glowing gas. The action of the prism on light from 
a star is utterly different from its action on the light emitted from 
glowing gas. In the former case the light is spread out into the long 
band displaying the rainbow hues if bright enough ; in the latter case 
the light is condensed into one or more Juminous lines. The light 
from the gaseous nebula is exhibited by the spectroscope in a number 
of bright lines instead of being spread out over the entire length 
of the spectrum. That nothing should be wanting to complete this’ 
splendid contribution to our knowledge of the universe, Dr. Huggins 
essayed to discover the nature of the gases which glow in these 
faint bluish nebule. Even at this early period he succeeded in 
establishing the existence of hydrogen in these remote or of 
space. 

The important discoveries we have named may be said i have 
initiated the application of spectroscopic research to the sidereal 
heavens. The address that Dr. Huggins has just delivered presents 
a splendid picture of the harvest of discoveries by this time accumu- 
lated, It is natural that so attractive a field of research should have 
engaged the co-operation of many zealous explorers. To their 
labours the address has rendered ample justice.” 

At the present monient the attention of the astronomical world is 
especially directed towards the development of the resources of 
photography in the various applications which it has to their art. 
Already the camera has become an indispensable adjunct in the 
observatory, and we are every day learning more, and more of what 
it can do for us. The chemical eye is often more sensitive than the 
human eye; it is always more patient.- It will display for us a 
magnificent nebula like that which surrounds the Pleiades, and which 
is wholly invisible to the unaided eye, and only to be seen with the 
telescope’ under very special conditions not often realised. Naturally, 
Dr. Huggins has much to tell us of the applications of photography. 
It would be impossible for him not to have mentioned that remarkable 
photograph obtained by Mr. Roberts of the great nebula in Andro- 
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meda, which, was produced by exposing a highly sensitive plate, 
for four hours in the focus of a powérful reflector. The result has 
"been to produce a, picture which has been said, and I believe with 
truth, to be the most suggestive representation of any celestial 
object that has ever been obtained. Features which had been dimly , 
traced in the nebula when visually examined in powerful telescopes 
are now seen to be parts of an organic whole visible on the photo- 
graph, though not otherwise discernible by the keenest sense. Such 
a study of the great nebula was all the more acceptable because. it is 
one of the most baffling ‘of these objects. It is bright enough to be 


perceived by the unaided eye, and it might have been expected that so- 


striking a celestial structure ought by this time to haye disclosed its, 
character either as a distant cluster of stars, or as a truly gaseous 
object. Herschel long ago called it one of the least resolvable of the 
nebulae, but yet it does not appear to possess a spectrum similar to 
that of the gaseous nebula of which we have been speaking. The 
character of this object, both as to its actual physical nature and 
as to the materials present in it, is at present undetermined. ‘This 
consideration lends a certain amount of mystery to Mr. Roberts’: 
great photograph, a mystery we do not feel to a corresponding extent 
when we look at the photograph of Andromeda’s only rival, the great, 
nebula in Orion. The pictures of the latter exhibit a glorious object 
which is certainly known to be gaseous, and we have also the assurance. 
that hydrogen is among the materials of which it is composed. : 
There is no part of Dr. Huggins’ address more interesting than. 
that which treats of the exquisite application of the spectroscope oa 
the discovery of the movement of approach’ or movement of recession: 


inthe object from which the light emanates. In fact, there is no: 


_ passage in the address which-seems to me more pregnant in signifi- 
cance than in which we are told that: “In the future a higher 
value may indeed be placed upon this indirect use of the spectroscope, 


than upon.its chemical revelations.” It seems that the spectroscope , 


promises to prove a useful, indeed an essential, ally to those older and 
more familiar parts of astronomy in which the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were the study chiefly contemplated. The spectroscope 


' here tells us exactly that element in the movement which the older 


methods of inquiry entirely failed tò reveal. A star coming directly 
towards us or retreating directly from us appears to stand still, 
‘With our micrometers and meridian circles we can measure those 
movements of the celestial bodies which lie athwart the line of sight ; 

but these appliances were useless in so far as movements along the 
line of sight was concerned. ` Here'it is'that the spectroscope comes , 
to our assistance, and what was at first dreamed of as a mere theoretical 
‘ possibility has now become by gradual improvement in the construc- 
tion of the instruments a most valuable and indispensable mode of 
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research. As to the accuracy of this method, it enables us, under’ 
favourable circumstances, to measure speed of recession or approach 
& to witkin a mile per second, or even less.” What this means is that 
suck a speed as that of the ‘revolution of the earth in its orbit around 
the sun could be determined to, within five or six per cent. of its amount. 

It-is to Dr. Huggins himself that we are indebted for the first 

application of. this principle to astronomical measurement. The 

earliest observations were made by him in 1868, but for many years 

the application of this method was retarded by a want of perfection 

in the instruments necessary for so delicate a branch of research. 

However, such improvements have been made within the last two 

_ years, by means of photography at Potsdam, and by eye observations at 

tke Lick Observatory, that the method has been elevated to a precision 

that entitles its measurements to the respect which has always been 
accorded to those made by the appliances of the older astronomy. 

Professor Vogel at‘ Potsdam photographs a small part of the 
spectrum of the star in the vicinity of the line G, and for the purpose 
of comparison introduces with all needful precaution the hydrogen 
line in that neighbourhood. For certain stars he has recently used 
some of the lines of iron. The result we must give in Dr. Huggins’ 
own words: “The perfection of these spectra is shown by the large 
number of the lines, no fewer than 250 in the case of .Capella, within 
the small region of the spectrum on the plate. Already the motions of 
about fifty stars have been measured with an accuracy, in the case of ` 
the larger number of them, of about an English mile per second.” 

In a method of such delicacy, involving results of so great interest, 
it is obviously desirable to have confirmatory measures made under 
circumstances as widely different as possible. These have been 
forthcoming from the Lick Observatory in California, thanks to Mr. 
Keeler, then an astronomer at that great institution. He has 
succeeded in obtaining determinations, by direct eye observation with 
superb instruments, and he has found it possible to execute measure- 
ments of a spectrum with an accuracy as great as that obtained by 
Professor Vogel. The result is so-significant that we must again 
give it in the words of Dr. Huggins : 

“ The marvellous accuracy attainable in Mr. Keeler’s hands on a suitable 
star is shown by observations on threv nights of the star Arcturus, the largest 
divergence of Mr! Keeler’s measures being not greater than six-tenths of a` 
mile per second, while the mean of three nights’ work agreed wiih the mean 
of five photographic determinations of the same star at Potsdam to within 
one-tenth of an English mile. These are determinations of the motions of 
a'sun so stupendously remote that even the method of parallax practically 
fails to fathom the depth of intervening space, and by means of light waves, . 
which have been, according to Elkin’s nominal parallax, nearly 200 years 
upon their journey.” Í i 


Tt is impossible for any lover of astronomy to read of these achieve- - 
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ments without some emotion. The alliance between photography and 
spectroscopy is here rendered available for extending our knowledge 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies in a direction wholly i inacces- 
sible to every other appliance of the astronomer. I may mention 


‘one of the points in which the importance of the new method can 


hardly be overrated. In the older process of ascertaining the proper 
motions of stars, the lapse of long periods of time was indispensable. 
A star would have to possess a movement more rapid than that of any 
of the stars, except a very few, if it could be determined by our meridian 
instruments in less than a twelvemonth. In the majority of cases 
an interval of many years would be necessary before the movemént of 
the star could be certainly concluded from such measurements. With 
such small movements as those possessed by most of the stars, various 
causes combine to render the measurements highly uncertain ; and yet 
for astronomers who desire to learn the constitution of the heavens, 
there would be no information more valuable than copious and accurate 
knowledge of the proper motions of the stars. It seems from these: 
discoveries at Potsdam and at Lick that we may now entertain 
a hope that abundant and accurate information of the character that 
I have indicated will be promptly forthcoming. 

The researches of Mr. Keeler at Lick have already afforded us 
some information, with regard to the proper motions of the nebule in 
the line of sight. Here, indeed, an entirely new departure has been ` 
made. Most of these objects are so ill-defined that their position 
cannot be measured, or cannot by ordinary methods be even specified 
with the accuracy necessary for the determination of their proper 
motions. The vagueness of the nebula is not, however, a bar 
to the application of ‘the spectroscope in the measurement of its” 
movements in the line of sight. We' still know nothing as to 
the movements of the nebula athwart that line. But it is some- 
thing for us to have obtained information as to the progress of these 
bodies in one direction at all events. An attempt was made to solve 
this problem a good many years ago by Dr. Huggins himself; but the 
apparatus that was then available did not possess the refinement 
necessary for measurements so delicate. The resources of the splendid 
equipment at Lick have provided what is required, and Mr. Keeler 
has ascertained the movements of some nebule. As an illustration 
of his results, we may take the famous nebula in Orion. He finds 
that this object is retreating from our system at the rate of about’ 
ten milesasecond. The most rapid movement he has yet discovered 
in one of these nebulous objects is a pace of forty miles a second. 

Among the problems which the spectroscope has as yet failed to 


-solve, must be mentioned that of the Aurora Borealis. No doubt 


something has been learned; but still it must be confessed that the 
‘prism has been more successful up to the present in its application to 
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objects which lie like the nebulæ on the very confines of the visibie 
universe, than it has to the aurora which is, comparatively speaking, 
close at hand. Dr. Huggins gives us a summary of our knowledge 
on this subject. It is certain that the glow of the aurora is in the’ 
main due to the effect of electric discharges in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. Seeing that we are familiar with the spectra of the 
atmospheric gases, as produced in our laboratories, it might have been 
expected that the interpretation of the spectrum of the eurora would 
be a comparatively easy task. We are still ignorant of the source of 
the principal line in the green which, as Dr. Huggins remarks, may 
have an origin independent of that of the otherlines. He also refers 
to the supposition that the aurora is produced by the dust of meteors ; 
but with reference to this, he notes that experiment has shown that 
‘fine metallic dust suspénded in, gases conveying an electric discharge 
like that of an aurora will not cause the spectrum to exhibit the 
characteristic line of the metalic dust in question. There is much to 
be said for Professor Schuster’s suggestion that the principal line in the 
aurora may be due to some extremely light gas which ‘is present in 
‘too small.a relative quantity in the lower strata of the atmosphere to 
permit of its existence being disclosed by spectroscopic or any other 
‘form of chemical analysis. In the upper regions where the auroral 
displays take place, the ordinary gases have assumed extreme tenuity, 
and the lighter gas becomes of more relative importance, and gives a 
character to the spectrum. 

As it is instructive to learn as far as may be the boundary between 
the known and the unknown, it is interesting to read what Dr. 
Huggins has to tell us about the solar-corona. The nature of this 
marvellous appendage to the sun is still a matter of uncertainty. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the corona consists of highly 
attenuated matter driven outwards from the sun by some repulsive 
force, and it is also clear that if this force be not electric it must at 
least be something of a very kindred character. Dr. Schuster 
suggests that there may be an electric connection between the sun 
and the planets. In fact, with some limitations’ we might even 
assert there must be such a connection. It is well known that great 
outbreaks on the sun'have been immediately followed, I might almost 
say accompanied, by remarkable magnetic disturbances on the earth. 
The instances that are recorded of this connection are altogether too 
remarkable to be set aside as mere coincidences. Dr, Huggins does 
not refer in this connection to Hertz's astonishing discoveries; but it 
seems quite possible that research along this line may throw much 

‘light on the subject, at present so obscure, of the electric relation 
between the sun and the earth. So far‘as the spectrum of the corona 
is concerned we may summarise what is known in the words of Dr. 
-Huggins: “ The green coronal line has no known representative in 
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terrestrial substances, nor has Schuster been able to recognise any of 
our elements in the other lines of the corona.’ 

Dr. Huggins notes that ‘it is a little dipen that our: 
first accurate knowledge of the spectrum of hydrogen should have. 
been ascertained not from a course. of refined laboratory experi-. 
ments, hut from photographs of the spectra of the white stars to 
which Sirius belongs. Hydrogen has a few visible lines in its 
Spectrum, and the photograph shows that these belong to an 
organised system of lines which are wonderfully displayed in the 
spectra of the white stars, first fully obtained by Dr. Huggins. The 
hydrogen spectrum possesses a special interest, inasmuch as Dr. John- 
stone Stoney many years ago pointed out that the three principal 
visual lines were members:of a harmonic series, and the interesting 
discovery has been since made by Professor Balmer that a more 
comprehensive law includes both these harmonic members and 
the rest of the series. Thus the hydrogen spectrum appears to 
present a simplicity not found in the spectrum of any other gas, 
and therefore it is with great interest that we examine the spectra 
of the white stars, in which the dark lines of hydrogen are usually 
strong and broad: In stars of this class we often look in ‘vain for: 
those dark metallic lines so characteristic of other stars which have 
a nature more nearly resembling our sun. 

The question is also discussed as to whether the: radiance charac- 
teristic of the white stars may be regarded as an indication of an 
extremely high temperature as compared with that shown by other 
stars. It seems hardly possible to doubt that'such a star as Sirius 
owes its great lustre not merely to its size, but also to its intrinsic 
brilliancy, indicative of a high temperature. It may illustrate the 
attention that has been paid to the spectra of the white stars to refer 
to some interesting observations of Scheiner; he has found that the 
objects of this class which are in the constellation of Orion agree in 
possessing a certain dark line, which appears to coincide in position 
with one of the bright lines in the famous nebula in the same 
constellation. He remarks that, with the single exception of Algol, 
he has not observed this same line in any other white star, These 
observations naturally suggest the remark that the stars in the 
constellation of Orion possess a certain affinity beyond that implied by 
their proximity in the same constellation. They are apparently a 
group associated by community of composition. In considering this 
circumstance we’are reminded how the great nebula, with every 
increase of ‘optical power and every increase in the period of exposure 
‘of the photographs, seems to cover an ever-widening area, extending, 
as we now know, so as to include several of the bright stars. 

So far the spectroscopic results that we have referred to may be 
mainly traced in one way or another to the initiation of Dr: Huggins 
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himself. He has described in his address another most recent branch 
‘of spectroscopic work which can hardly be said to have been sought 
for in his own labours. However, it takes its rise from the measure- 
ment by the spectroscope of movement in -the line of sight, for 
the application of which method we are indebted to him. It is well 
‘known that one test of the power of a great telescope is usually 
expressed by the closeness of the double stars which it is able to 
separate. The finest instrument on the top of Mount Hamilton, even 
‘when the eye of a Burnham is applied to it, will only succeed in 
-decomposing a binary star into its distinct elements when the 
components are separated by an angular distance of at least some 
‘tenths of a second. The most sanguine telescopic obsarvér never 
-expected that he would be able to separate the light fram two stars- 
if they were less than the tenth of a second apart; yet the spectro- 
‘scope is able to distinguish the distinct existence of stars which are 
' separated by an interval not greater than the two-hundredth ‘part of 
a second. How small this angle is may be realised, by observing 
‘that it is about equal to that subtended by a foot-rule at a distance ` 
equal to the diameter of the earth. It is to Professor Pickering, at 
‘Harvard College Observatory, that we are indebted for the application 
of this most beautiful process. The K line in the photograph of 
Mizar was found to be double at intervals of fifty-two days; the 
‘spectrum was thus not due to a single source, but could be completely 
‘explained if the star was an excessively close double, the components 
of which moved periodically in the opposite directions in the line of 
sight. It is hard to over-estimate the interest derived from the 
information conveyed by such photographs. The period of the open- 
ings: of the lines gives us the period of revolution of the binary star. 
The actual distance by which the line is opened will give us,:at all 
events in some cases, the velocity of the star, and thus its distance may 
be learned, while when the distance and the periodic times are known 
the masses become determined. It seems hardly an exaggeration 
‘to say that we are actually able to mee, some stars by the 
spectroscope. 

It was only natural that Algol should He the attention of those 
provided with the appliances necessary for this new research, It now 
seems that the mystery of the demon star has been expounded by the ` 
spectroscope. It consists of two components, the large bright star 
twice as big as the sun and about half as heavy, attended by a dark 
star of about half its own size and mass. The two ara 22 million 
miles apart, and the dark or nearly dark companion, by rapidly 
‘revolving round the brilliant star, periodically intercepts its light, and 
thus gives rise to the well-known variability of Algol. Still one 
‘more application of the spectroscopic method of measuring movements 
‘in the line of sight is found in Dunérs beautiful observations of the 
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limb of the sun. By comparison between the approaching edge and 

the retreating edge he has been able to ascertain the velocity of the sun's, 
rotation. It is not only interesting to find that these results corrobo-, 
rate the determinations already familiar by observations of the sun- 

spots, but the spectroscopic method admits of being applied:to zones ` 
in the. sun from which spots are absent. We thus obtain a very 

complete knowledge of the laws of rotation of our luminary. Dunér’s 

measurements confirm the extraordinary fact that the equatorial regions , 
in the sun accomplish a revolution in a shorter time than zones which- 
are nearer to his poles. 

The address of course gives us some account of the present state 
of the combined effort to produce a great photographic chart of the 
heavens, About 22,000 photographs would be necessary, each covering 
a space of four degrees. Each star is to appear on two plates, so as 
to avoid errors, and by giving an exposure equivalent to forty minutes 
at Paris it is expected that all stars down to -the fourteenth magnitude 
will De represented. Astronomers well know how large a share of 
credit is due to Dr. Gill in connection with this great work. This 
vast surveying task is only one of the pieces of astronomical work in 
which photographing the stars is now employed, In the delicate 
movements of annual parallax it has been proved, especially by the 
labours of Professor Pritchard at Oxford, that measurements made on 
the photographs can compare favourably with the finest measurements: 
made on-the heavens. We are only just’ beginning to realise the 
benefits from these photographic processes. 

The address touches necessarily on the probable constitution , of 
comets and of their connection with meteors. Nothing is better estab- 
lished than the fact that the periodic meteor shower is a swarm of 
minute bodies revolving around the sun in an elliptic orbit, and that 
in the case of some of the greater showers, at all events, the 
highway pursued by the meteoric shoal is also the highway in 
which a great comet moves. That there is a connection between 
comets and meteors of this periodic class seems therefore unques- 
tionable, though it does not seem easy to say what the precise 
nature of the relation may be. It is, however, especially necessary 
to observe the distinction between the ordinary luminous meteors 
and the solid meteorites which occasionally tumble down on the 
earth. It does not seem to be at all clear that meteorites 
have any connection whatever with comets. The meteorites do not 
stand in any ascertained relation to the periodic shooting-star 
showers. In fact, the only common feature which they may be 
said to possess is that they both come into the atmosphere from 
the outside. While therefore we must admit that such meteor showers 
as the Leonids are unquestionably connected’ with comets, yet we 
must distinctly hesitate to affirm that meteorites have any known 
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relation to these bodies. On this matter Dr. N expresses 
himself with characteristic caution, though he acknowledges that, 
there is some spectroscopic evidence which might be cited in sup- 
port of the contention that the nucleus of the comet is not wholly 
different from the matter which falls' down here as meteorites. 
With reference to the more characteristic features of comets, such 
as the rapid transformations which they undergo, and the marvellous 
tails which they, shoot forth, the idea seems gradually developing 
shat the phenomena are in the main of anelectric character. Dr. 
Huggins suggests that the recent discoveries of the electric action of 
the ultra-violet part of solar light may possibly help to explain the 
aighly electrified conditions of comets. 

It would not be possible in a résumé of the achievements in modern 
astronomy to omit an account of the splendid researches on the con- 
stitution of the sun made by Professor Rowland. He has shown 
shat thirty-six terrestrial elements are certainly indicated in the 
solar spectrum, while eight others are doubtful. Fifteen elements 
have not been found though sought for, and ten ‘elements have not 
yet been compared with the sun’s spectrum. Reasons -are also given 
‘or showing that though fiftéen elements had no lines corresponding 
30 those in the solar spectrum, yet there is but little evidence to 
show that they are really absent from the sun. Dr. Huggins 
spitomises these very interesting results in the striking remark : 
‘It follows that if the whole earth were heated to the temperature of 
she sun, its spectrum would resemble very closely the solar spectrum.” 

Rarely indeed has the President of the British Association had 
nore abundant and valuable material than was at the disposal of Dr. 
Huggins in the preparation of his address. We are at a loss whether 
io admire more the beauty of the several processes he has described, 
or the consummate experimental skill with which these processes have’ 
geen applied in the discovery of natural truth. The main feature 
of the address is the/masterly way in which he sets before us the 
volume of knowledge which has been obtained by the spectroscope, 
garded as an instrument of precision. This is the keynote of his 
iddress, and it doubtless surprised many of his hearers to learn the 
nultitudinous directions in which the spectroscope is now used by 
ustronomers. ' 

The science of this century seems destined to be famous throughout 
ihe ages. To biologists it will-be the century of natural selection ; to 
rhysicists it will be the century of the spectroscope. 

i R. S. BALL. 
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4] HE observant traveller is certain to find himself struck by one\ , 
fact before he has been long in Australia. There are certain \, 
‘daring and adventurous things being done in the way of constructive \ 
politics, and ideas which are ‘only mooted at home are put into 
actual effect: Whether these movements are for the, final good, 
or whether it will be seen wise in the long run to retrace some 
of the steps already taken, only time can’show. ‘But from the fact 
to the reason for it is a direct and single step. A considerable 
number of the men who hold Ministerial appointments are so young 
that, in the more crowded political spheres at home, they would be 
occupying (at their most advanced) positions which might more or ' 
less afford an opportunity for the display of promisé. There nobody 
asks for probation. A clever and ambitious young man does not 
dream of waiting through a quarter of a century of public service, as 
he would be compelled to do with us, before he can be rewarded with 
the least responsible of Ministerial positions. Young brains are in 
demand, and the dreams of young heads are translated into fact more 
* I am privately informed on high authority that my estimate of the relative 
positions of Victoria and its capital are‘ curiously superficial and misleading. Jf 
Melbourne, with a population amounting to very nearly one-half of that of the whole 
colony, did only the business work of that colony—2f, that is to say, forty-four non- 
producers lived on the profits of the labours of fifty-six producers—the thing might be 
regarded as abnormal, and even, possibly, as mischievous from an economico-social 
point of view. But Melbourne, so I am instructed, does the trade of the Australian 
continent, and my contention therefore falls to the ground. Let us see. In the year 
1888—the latest of which I have complete statistical information—the total tonnage 
entered and cleared in Australian ports (not Australasian) amounted to 12,855,575. 
The total tonnage entered and cleared in Victorian ports for the same year amounted 
to about one-third of this—viz., 4,307,833. Of this 92 per cent. is credited to 
Melbourne, whose inhabitants form nearly a sixth of the entire population of the 
continent, whilst they do rather Jess than one-third of its trade. Whether there be 


danger in over-centralisation or no, here, as I have said already, is the most abnormal 
instance of it in the world. 
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rapidly than those of old ones. As in politics, so in law, medicine, 

education, and business; lofty and responsible positions aze held by 
men much younger than those who have found similar promotion in 
the older countries. There is more work to be done and there are 
fewer competitors. In most cases the positions lose nothing in real 

dignity or in usefulness; but in politics there is an ever-present fear of 
over-impetuosity, and there is no safeguard against it. Within its 

own liniits the feeling of democracy is absolute. The veto of the 

Crown’ has caused delay, and may cause delay: again; but if the 

Australian voter sets his heart upon a thing he will havé it, and the 

‘desires of the Mother Country will go for less than she imagines. 

© How far climate and environment may ultimately change the race 

no man can guess with any degree of certitude. It is a question on 

which Australians themselves are fond of speculating, and on which 

they like to induce their visitors and critics to speculate also. One 

of the contentions favoured is that they are running to the Greek 

type. The average traveller will probably change his, conception of 
the Greek type very broadly before he gives any warmth `of accept- 

ance to this claim. That they cannot'long remain unchanged by the 

influences which pour in upon them every day seems certain. The 

average mean temperature of Melbourne itself is only slightly lower 

than that of Marseilles. Sydney is five or six degrees higher, 

Adelaide is higher yet, and part of Queensland is of course distinctly 

tropical. In the northernmost parts of Australia it is evidently ` 
impossible that any race of men can for many generations preserve the 

characteristics’ of European peoples. In the towns the people show 

less change than in the country. The country-bred man has already 

shown the beginning of a new racial type, a type less heavy and 

solid than the English, but taller, slimmer, and, more alert. These 
men ride like centaurs, and drive at break-neck speed where an 

English charioteer would infallibly get down and lead his horses. 

They are’ born to the companionship of the horse, and ride. almost as 

soon as they can walk. The riders of trained byck-jumpers in. the 

“Wild West ” shows excited derision amongst men who do the real 

thing in that direction constantly and in the way of business. They 

are rather ugly horsemen to an English eye, slouching and lanky, but 

they can take a horse’ anywhere and can sit anything that has four 

legs. -No Briton, however expert, can hold a candle to the native- 

born colonial in this respect. In their races they strike one as 

riding rather cruelly, and their distances are much heavier than ours. 

Lindsay Gordon, whose dashing Australian verse is hardly as well known 

in England as in the colonies, was a courageous and successful steeple- 

chase rider, and was praised for his faculty of getting “ the last-ounce 

out of a horse,” a phrase which is less humane than its writer probably 

thought it. They breed grand horseflesh, and it is open to doubt if 
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there is a better horse than Carbine in the world. The noble beast. 
is something of a fetish, and it was odd to see the skin of a deceased 
racer exhibited in the Intercolonial Exhibition recently held ‘at 
Dunedin. I made the passing acquaintance of one youth who had 
travelled hundreds of miles to visit that show, and who, of all the 
things he had seen there, could recall, or thought it worth whilé to 
recall, nothing but the skin of “old Musket.” Side by side with 
the leathery remnant of that equine hero nes was worthy” of 
remembrance. ' 

In all up-country places men drink tea. They drink it all day long: 
and at every meal, in amazing quantities, and at a most unwholesome 
strength. The method of preparation is simple, and one would think 
- that if the aim were to brew a concoction altogether poisonous it ought 
to be effectual. On Sunday mornings the tea-maker starts with a 
clean pot and a clean record. The pot is hung over the fire with a 
sufficiency of water in it for the day’s brew, and when this has boiled 
he pours into it enough of the fragrant herb to produce a deep coffee- 


coloured liquid. ‘On Monday, without removing yesterday’s tea-leaves, , 


he repeats the process. On Tuesday da capo, and on Wednesday 
da capo, and so on through the week. Towards the close of it, the 
great pot is filled with an acrid mash of tea-leaves, out of which the 
liquid is squeezed by the pressure of atin cup. By this time the 
“ tea” is of the colour of rusty iron, incredibly bitter and disagreeable 
to the uneducated palate. The native calls it “ real good old post- 
and-rails ” (the simile being obviously drawn from a stiff and dangerous 
jump), and regards it as having been brought to the very pitch of 


perfection. Doctors tell of cases resulting from this abuse which- 


closely border, in their manifescations, on the signs of delirium 
tremens. They have ample opportunity of comparison, as I shall 
have to show by-and-by. 

Since the old days many changes have taken place. It used to be 
the fashion for shepherds, stock-riders, station hands, and others 
whose business held them in the wilds for months at a time, to draw 
their money atthe expiry of a definite time, and to make it their 
immediate concern to ‘‘ blow the cheque down” in a single orgie. 
Here is a true and characteristic sample, given to me by Sir William 
Clarke. A shepherd in the employ of, Sir William’s father drew a 
cheque for some fifty pounds, and, “ humping his bluey ” (Australian 
for “shouldering his blanket ”), tramped down country and put up at 
the nearest shanty at which drink was obtainable. There, to the 
surprise of his host, he called for nothing but tea. It was known that 
he had a cheque with him, and day by day it grew to seem more 
wonderful that he made no attempt to spend it. The man sat on a 
- felled gum-tree opposite’ the shanty-door, smoked his pipe, sipped his 
* tea, and took stock of the few folks who dribbled along the lonely 
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highway. At last he found what he waited for in the person of a 
passing sundowner, whom he hailed. “ Hillo, matey! Want a 
job?” “ Yes. Whatis it?” “Drink fair along o me.” “ What’s 
the wages?” “Dollar a day.” “Right, I’m on.” So they sat 
down together, and drank until the change for the cheque was. 
exhausted. Then the shepherd arose to go, but his new-found mate 
stopped him by a question, “ Want a job?” “No. What is it?” 
“Drink fair along o me. Cant pay no wages; but we'll see my 
earnings out.” So proposed, so done. The shepherd and the sun- 
downer went their several ways when the final bout was over. The 
late owner of the cheque returned to his duties, and, after two or 
three days of illness, revived from the effects of his half-yearly out- 
burst, and lived as a total abstainer until the next pay-day came 
round, 

The shephérd had been robbed afasie by dishonest landlords, 
and had felt hè was not getting his money’s worth. In those old 
days, which are not so very long ago, it was no rare thing for a man 
. to get through the earnings of half a year in a day or two, “shouting” 
drinks for all and sundry until he was told that his cheque was 
“through,” and was ignominiously turned out to. make room for the 
next hero. There wasa man of New South Wales who used to open his 
half-yearly spell of madness by calling for half a dozen of champagne - 
and washing his feet in the wine. The legend concerning him was 
that he had somehow come to ruin through champagne, and that he. 
expressed in this fashion his contempt for the beverage. It was no 
uncommon thing when men had drunk until they could drink no 
more to set up full bottles of liquor and pelt them with empties. I 
heard a landlord of those old days boasting that he had sent in one 
half-dozen of champagne to one man’s order four or five tines, had 
taken it away each time unopened, and had each time charged for it 
as if it had been consumed. A similar story came to me from a 
magistrate, who received a complaint from a digger to the effect that 
` whilst he had got drunk on whisky he was charged some fifty pounds 
for champagne. The magistrate rode over to the house in which the 
swindle was said to have been perpetrated, and demanded a view of 
the landlord’s invoices. The rascal could show no invoice at all 
for wine, and could only find on his premises three empty old mouldy 
champagne bottles. 

_ Here and there you may still find a conservative who clings to the 
good old ways of the good old times, but the race is practically 
extinct. The gross sum to the credit of depositors in the Australian 
Savings Banks is now nearly sixteen millions sterling, and this shows 
a higher average per head of population than exists in England. 
The shearers, who used to work in a very happy-go-lucky way, have 
now reduced their labour to a system. . Vast gangs begin the year’s 
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work in Queensland, where the wool crop is ready earliest, then drop 
down to South Australia, then to Victoria, and so on in due order to 
Auckland and Otago. Many, perhaps most of the men, have othér 
occupations to fall back upon in the off season. The world’s total of 
sheep is nearly five hundred millions, and of these the colonies of thé’ 
southern hemisphere own almost a fifth, so that the shearers are 
naturally a very large and important body. It is a contention very 
commonly offered to the traveller that the young colonial does not’ 
drink spirituous liquors'at all. The figures would hardly seem to 
‘support this statement, for, whereas the annual consumption of spirits 
, in the United Kingdom is ‘59 (the gallon) per head. of population, it 
is 1:15 in New South Wales, 1°32 in Victoria, 1:46 in Western: 
Australia, and 1:59 in Queensland. ` 

It is a striking charactistic of the working man, in Australia that 
he.should be able to make no distinction in his’own mind between 
courtesy and Servility. The stranger is at first apt to count this fact for ` 


more than it is worth ; for when you have broken the repellent husk ` 


of manner, you find that the man who has chosen to cloak himself 
behind it is a very loyal, likeable, good fellow. But he will meet’ 
you on his own terms or on none. He will have no airs of patronage, ' 
and endures no touch of condescension. He is savagely on the outlook 
for these things, and waits for an opportunity to resent them. He 
derides with an unpleasing openness anything which seems to him an 
affectation, and makes no allowance for any mannerisms but his own. 
Sparsely as the country is populated, there is as much blasphemy to: 
the square mile as serves for the people of Great Britain. It is an 
understood thing amongst such as have to do with cattle, that our 
four-footed brethren are connoisseurs in this especial art, and that they’ 
lend a ready obedience only’ to such as are complete masters of it. A’ 
teamster in a tight place will shoulder a novice out of duty with a 
'« Let me get at em!” and will at once begin to curse so horribly 
' that for very shame’s sake the dumb creatures in his charge will: 


move. The ears of a man who has spent a year in barracks with the ' 
British private are not easily scorched, but mine have been made to'- 


tingle pretty often within the past two years. To this particular ' 


mannerism the young colonial is charitable in the extreme, but if he” 


should light upon an accent which has a touch of “ culchaw ” in it, his’ 
wrath and his vicarious shame go beyond bounds. It is not an” 
absolute essential that the traveller should speak the language of the 
country, but the ordinary globe-trotter, armed only with the Queens 
English, is at a grave disadvantage. 

Tt might perhaps be naturally expected that the slang of the: 
country should be richly developed, but this is not so. It is, all 


things considered, very meagre and unimaginative and vulgar. The | 


raciest part of itis American, Good slang is figurative, incisive; is 
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fuller, more condensed, and keener than ordinary speech. The true 
slang of one decade is the idiom of another. Of slang of this sort 
there is none in Australia—none, at least, which is native to the soil. 
Such stuff as flourishes there is ugly, shameless, and good for nothing 
but to be forgotten. 

The fashionable accent of New South Wales is a droll thing. All 
self-respecting people there speak of Home as Howm. They describe 
themselves as Colownials, They tell you that “the d’y is foine” when 
they desire to say that “the day is fine.” The odd part af it is that 
high Sydney and low London have for the moment got hold cf the same 
affectation. It is a trick of the local satirist’ to set forth “ Hinger- 
land ” as the typical Englishman’s pronunciation of the name of his 
native land. The local satirist has probably been unfortunate in his 
associates, but if he choose to look at, home he has really a fine hunting- 
ground. 

Nothing of a very distinctive character has so far been done in the way 
of artin the colonies, but the way is being paved with great axpedition. 
Those people who proclaim Australia flat and uninteresting from a 
pictorial point of view, and who tell us that, on that ground, we can 
look for the development of no school of landscape painters there, are 
either curiously undiscerning, or can have travelled very little. In 
respect to easily attainable landscape beauties of the higher sort I am 
disposed to count Sydney as amongst the most favoured cisies of the 
world. In three days only, if the sightseer be minded to hurry him- 
self, he can visit the Blue Mountains, and the Bulli Pass, and can 
explore the Hawkesbury River from Wilberforce downward. If I 
knew of any town from which one could more easily reach more noble 
or more varied scenery, I would certainly make haste to visit it. 
There are pictures in the Blue Mountains which will one day be 
painted, but which will never satisfy the man who has once seen the 
originals until they are put on canvas by an artist of the noblest 
genius. The scenery there is by itself, and no mere description can 
do it justice. The vast sombre-coloured. bowl of the Katoomba Valley 
lies before me now, its pathless forests swimming in blue air, its weird 
rocks rising like the ruins of some pre-Adamite fortress, the wild 
waters of the falls leaping from ledge to ledge: a spectacle never to 
be forgotten whilst life remains, strange beyond strangeness, gloomily 
splendid, the home of awful spirits of Solitude and Silence. The 
critics who say the scene is monotonous in colour have a mere sur- 
face justification and no more. ‘The colour-scheme is seyere, but 
there are a thousand nuances in it which the kadd of genius can 
translate. 

Trollope likened the Hawkesbary to the ine not, I think ‘very 
felicitously. The Rhine is trim and orderly, with garden-like banks ` 
of vineyard rising in gradual steps one above the other, The Rhine 
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is romantic with a hundred castled heights. The Hawkesbury is 

savage, unkempt, bound in by forest as virgin as on the day when the 

undisturbed savage fished its waters and trapped its wild fowl. But 

it is memorably beautiful, and no comparison can help the untravelled 
, reader to an actual conception of the forms its beauty takes. 

The Bulli Pass is a lofty coastal road, rising to a height of two 
thousand feet above the sea. There are places from which one might 
drop a pebble straight to the sands. The outlook towards Sydney 

‘Heads is grand beyond expression. In the forerround enormous 
boulders lie heaped one above another—the rocky fragments at the 
base are huge as churches—the stunted wind-tormented trees are blown 
into all conceivable shapes—and in the growing distance headland after 
headland looks out loftily over amber sands and creaming foam, and a 
sea of veridian and sapphire and malachite. 

Sydney is happy, too, in the possession of one of the most beautiful > 
harbours in the world, and in New South Wales at least the landscape 
artist is in no danger of dying out for lack of material to work upon. 

In a life, of which much has been given to travel in search of the 
‘picturesque, I have seen nothing so exquisite, so ethereal, so un- - 
earthly, so altogether apart from all other forms of beauty, as the 
Murray River in flood. I travelled by steamer from Morgan to Mildura, 
a journey of three days, and from the beginning to the end of the voyage 
was enchanted. The stream at this time was ‘of an average width of 
five miles—it was nine miles wide in places—and for two days the 
steamer heid its way through a noble forest of eucalypt which stood 
knee-deep in water. In the lonely lovely forest glades the water 
slept so glassy still that every tree was mirrored to its finest twig 
and topmost leaf. There was not even a ring of moisture on the 
trunks to show where the real trees ended and the mirrored trees 
began. The doubled forest lay about us on every side save in the 
rear, where the ripple caused by the boats passage confused the 
reflected forms. The sky lay jewel clear above, and jewel clear below, 
The flocks of wild-screaming white cockatoos which crossed our path 
at times were seen as clearly in the mirrored concave as in the actual 
atmosphere. The illusion’ was absolute and complete in many places 
where the-sleeping waters gave not even a passing gleam, and the real 
rested on the pictured columns, and the real and the pictured masses of 
dark foliage hung under and over, as if the whole unreal beautiful scene 
“ were suspended before the eye by some strange enchantment, poised 
in rich-coloured air. And to see the sunset pave the watery forest 
aisles with gold and amber, and scarlet and violet, and all sunset 
hues, and to see it build stained windows of exquisite dyes at the far 
end of the solemn ways, and to watch the windows, in aisle after 
aisle, as they faded and faded and faded, was to enjoy such a feast of 
beauty as I had never known before, and can hardly hope to find again, 
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Take it for all in all, the great Australian island-continent is stern 
and repellent to the unaccustomed eye, but there are countless spots 
of beauty in it, and the more familiar one grows eyen with the 
savage raggedness of the bush, or the awful desolation of the plains, 
the more one finds eye and spirit alike reconciled. The native-born 
colonial loves the country passionately, and finds beauty in desolation, 
and grandeur in the wide-spread miles of squalor and cespair. He `’ 
will have his word in art one of these days, and even if for awhile it. 
may seem untranslatable to the outsider, it will none the less be 
spoken, and will none the less grow to be finally intelligible. 

In the domain of art, as in whatsoever else is excellent and of 
good repute, one finds the men of wealth most open-handed and 
generous. In ‘matters of art the vast mass of people are absolutely 
ignorant and uninterested. Very good. They shall be awakened 
and instructed. So says Private Munificence. Tell us—the men of 
wealth—what is wanted, and, so far as money goes, you shall not 
want for it. Some of us know little.enough about art and the like. 
“We have spent our lives in other ways than inthe pursuis of swsthetic 
excellence. But we mean that nobody shall look down upon 
Australia. 

“ The spirited action of the body of gentlemen who § some time ago- 
arranged for an exhibition of British art in the principal. cities of 
. Australia ”—so writes the Argus—“ is to be followed this year by another- 
effort to form a gallery. Experience teaches, so the axiom has it, 
and Mr. Jake, the executive officer of the movement, should - beable 
to make the new collection more attractive than the last. In the first 
venture he had to contend against the natural disinclination of lead~ 
ing artists to send work to Australia, because the scheme was largely 
experimental. Bit this year... . he will be able to show that 
the society he represents has a status which promises to become . 
permanent.” $ 

Elsewhere the same journal says : 

« Itis now just two years ago since Mr. Murray Smitk and Mr. J. | 
Lake projected and put into execution a scheme for . providing 
Melbourne with a periodic. exhibition of British contemporary paint- 
ings. That scheme was subsequently extended, by the co-operation 
of Mr. Ayherst Ingram, to Sydney and Adelaide. .... It was a. 
success financially and in every other way in Melbourne and in 
Adelaide, but owing to the apathy of the Sydney public it was a. 
financial failure in that city. ... . . The guarantors,” it is added, 
“ take no profit from the venture, but should any surplus arise it will be 
devoted to the advancement of successive exhibitions of a like nature.” 

In New Zealand, when the project for the Dunedin Exhibition was 
in danger of being wrecked by the action of the Bank, a citizen 

stepped in with an offer of a guarantee of a hundred thousand pounds. 
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‘Show, anywhere in these new countries, an objèct which is for the 
public good, touch the public pride, and the private purse is open. 
The art movement is not only likely to be useful to Australia, but, 
whilst it succeeds in educating the local public taste, and brings to 
the native artist the best productions of modern Europe for his study: 
and imitation, it extends the art market of the old world. From « 
the last collection exhibited pictures to the value of more than £6300 
were sold. ‘ “ 

The value of this scheme to colonial artists can be measured, of 
course, by no monetary standard. About two years ago I was 
invited to visit an Impressionist Exhibition in Melbourne, and I am 
afraid that a little later on I caused some pain by a criticism which 
was possibly too outspoken, and which had the sting of being addressed 
to a rival association in a rival city. Courage goes for much in art, 

„as it does éverywhere, but there is a difference between it and 
audacity. The young colonial is everywhere a trifle over-confident, 
but he is not often so widely out in his measurement of himself as 
he was in this particular instance. The Melbourne critics, in their 
desire to avoid giving unnecessary pain, went through the exhibition 
with apparent gravity, ahd wrote about it with what looked like 
seriousness. They knew their business thoroughly, as they have 
proved over and over again, but they were far too amiable here. 
' Half the exhibits were tragi-comic, but it is not likely that the strange 
fiasco will find a repetition, An examination of the best work of the 
modern European schools will convince the’ aspiring and ambitious 
that facility and value-are not one, and that the accomplished master’s © 
rapid notes are not to be matched by the hasty records of the half- 
drilled student. And apart from the exhibitions—though undoubtedly 
‘aided by them-——there isa growing school of Australian artists, which, 
.as I have said already, will make itself heard of in due time. 

The old world can neither receive nor offer aid in money in regard 
‘to literature, but the colonies are making very respectable advances. 
Until now their poets have been for the most part men of European, 
birth and culture. Harpur and Kendall. were both born in New. 
South Wales, and may be called respectively the grandfather, and 
father ’of Australian verse, but they are chiefly remarkable as having ' 
been the pioneers of poetic effort in their own country. Some of 
their verses have been printed here, but they are’ mainly interesting ` 
as curios, and have no great or enduring value in themselves. Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, identified with Australia as he is, was already grown 
to manhood when he first landed there. Marcus Clarke sailed from 
England at the age of eighteen, and James Brunton Stevens did not 
emigrate until he was thirty-one. Gordon and Clarke are held in 
loving remembrance by all Australian readers. The memories of men 
who admire letters there cling with a tender and touching fidelity to 
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. these two, who were the’ first to carry:authentic news of the literary 
promise of the colonies to the hearts of their relatives over seas. It 
is not probable that they consciously rank either of them with Burns, 
but they have much such a personal affection as Scotchmen extend to 
their great national bard., They pity their weaknesses, they condone ' 
their faults—in short, they love the men. Clarke can stand, and will, 
on his really great novel, “ His Natural Life,” but he has left little 
else which the world! outside Australia will care to keep. He died 
young, and of all the flower of his splendid ‘promise has left but that 
one ripened fruit. It was the first Antipodean novel which made a 
real mark in England, and it is safe to say that it will not be eclipsed 
by any new comer for’ many a year.. 

Poor Gordon——it seems impossible to think of him in any other 
way—lives in the hearts of the whole Australian people. The very 
larrikin knows him—barracker, bush-whacker, sandowner, millionaire, 
shearer, young lady of the drawing-rooms, man of business, lonely 
shephérd, half-savage stock-rider, and blasphemous driver of the bullock 
team~—everybody. I suppose that if a poll were taken it would be ` 
found that “ How we beat the Favourite ” is known to more Australians 
than any other poem in the world. The old “ Doxolozy,” “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” ‘and “God Save the Queen” might enter into compe- 
tition with it, perhaps. Gordon was never a professed man of letters, 
and he left behind him but a singlé volume of verses, breathing here 
and there the very spirit of the land of kis adoption, but of strangely 
unequal merit. . 

James Brunton Stevens, who is a more finished artist than’ either 
of his péers, has not taken quite the hold he deserves to have, and 
would certainly have found in a community more widely cultured. It 
is certain that we have had no writer of humorous verse in England 
‘ in his time who deserves at all to rank with him. His “ Convict 
“Once” is overburdened with verbiage, though it is finely conceived 
and has many beautiful passages; but in some of his serious poems, 

notably in “The Dominion of Australia :`a Forecast,” he rises to an ' 


equal height with the best.of modern poets. 
“ Already here to hearts intense 

A spirit force, transcending sense, 

In heights unscaled, in deeps unstirred, 
Beneath the calm, above the storm, 

- She waits the incorporating word ^ 

To bid her tremble into form. 

Already, like divining rods, men’s souls ; 

Bend down to where the unseen river rolls.” 


I have no right to burden these pages with quotation, but any 
lover of real poetry may read for himself the conclusion of the’ majestic 
simile here opened, and may say if too high a praise is accorded to 
the writer. 

In fiction the late Thomas Browne, writing under the E of 
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“Rolf Boldrewood,” brought Australia to,the front quite recently by 
the publication of that remarkable book, “Robbery Under Arms,” 
which depends for its strength on precisely that quality of truthfulness 
which makes the force of Clarke’s widely different story. Browne 
knew the life of which he wrote, knew it personally and intimately. 
His book carries conviction, and presents its own credentials on every 
page. It is far and away the best picture of the life of.its epoch and 
locality which has yet been given to the world. I read in the obituary 
notices of the author that he was sixty years of age, but, if that be 
true, the years which he had filled with so much toil had treated him 
with apparent lightness. When I last met him in Melbourne he 
looked alert and bright, and equal to many more years of labour. 

The people of the colonies have not yet learned to trust their owm 
unaided judgment in letters, and, until London has placed its im- 
primatur on the work of one of their own men, they are disposed to 
think little of him. Browne wrote in obscurity for years, until he 
secured a London publisher, when he sprang to fame with a sudden- 
ness which would have turned the heads of some men. It seemed to 
affect him very little, if at all. He had already scored his success 
when I met him first. I found him charmingly cordial, simple, and 
sincere; the sort of man who at once enlists esteem and liking. 
Australia suffers in his loss, for at present, at least, there is no one to 
take his place. “ Robbery Under Arms” is a quite phenomenal book, 
and in many respects it may be called a lucky one. The writers 
experience fitted him perfectly for the task he chose; the life he 
painted so truly was new to ninety-nine people in every hundred to 
whom the story appealed, and the unadorned, simple, and manly 

-style he adopted in it was exactly suited to his powers. 


Not to multiply instances, it may be said generally that the tendency 
of Australian writers is wholesomely, and honestly realistic. They . 


write of what they know, and find that best which lies nearest. This 
is the only way to a national and distinctive literature. Writers find 
the opposition of the London book market cruelly oppressive, and for 
many who would fain follow lettters as a profession the road looks sterile 
and difficult. Henry Kendall, in his In Memoriam verses over 
Marcus Clarke, makes heart-felt moan : 


. “The laurels in the pit were won ; 
He had to take the lot austere 
That ever seems to wait upon 
The man of letters here.” 


One can see that the thought was often Hea to his mind, for, 
in a dedication*to his wife, he has employed the very words whick 
he echoes unconsciously in the verse just quoted : 


“ Who faced for love’s sole sake the life austere 
Which waits upon the man of letters here.” 
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Everywhere, of course, there are-countless people who were born to fall 
_ and who strive to climb, and at the Antipodes, as elsewkere, there are 
. literary aspirants whom no conspiracy of fortune could lift to the 
place they covet; but I speak out of personal knowledge when I say 
that there is much work done there which in a larger and more 
literary world would command respect, which waits, as yet in vain, 
for the light of day to shine upon it in the colonies. The wanderer 
in ‘those climes‘who has a literary reputation at home is in one 
particular a man to be pitied. He is buried under an avalanche of 
manuscript, and if he read but half the matter submitted to him 
“might far better be chained to the critic’s oar at home. - The efforts 
range, as they always do, from excellence to vileness. The most 
‘comical thing I ever saw was a manuscript submitted to me in New 
Zealand, In a certain town there which I will not name, a play of 
` mine had been produced under my own supervision. Two elderly 
jadies called at my hotel, and one of them confided to my care as 
something precious the manuscript of a three-act drama. I was 
asked to collaborate in the finishing of this work, and to secure for 
it a London production. The earliest lines of the drama, which was 
‘ ‘untitled and gave ‘no list of dramatis persons, ran thus :—“ Some- 
» body has tolled Alice that she is no wife, but she is a wife. Three 
` days later Alice’s horse throughs Alice at the husband’s door and his 
` leg is broken.” To this day I know no more of the drama. I left it 
free of those “ finishing touches ” I had been asked to supply, resolute 
that no meddling of mine should destroy its native charm. But if | 
‘ever it is produced in its orignal form I promise it an audience 
of one. 
Melbourne shines in respect to its musical organisations. Orchestral 
' music there is a fashion, and the Victorian Orchestra could hold its 
own in any country. The part-singing of the Liedertafel is excellent. 
But in everything in the colonies there must be a vogue, a ‘ boom,” 
vor it can have no success. Since Mr. Frederick Cowen created the 
fashion in the Victorian capital concerted music draws all ears, 
` Madame Schiller played to empty benches. When Santley was singing 
his way through New-Zealand, the great baritone and I stayed at thé 
same hotel in Christchurch. I overheard a fragment of conversation 
at the bar, which seemed to me amusing and instructive. ‘“‘Santley?” 
said a big energetic man with an explosive voice. ‘“‘Santley! Santley 
wan't sing the Village Blacksmith! You should hear my brother 
Jock!” There are some splendid singers, who ough3 to ‘be quite 
sure of their position, to whom one would not like to repeat even so 
harmless a criticism, but Mr. Santley is not one of. them. I met 
him a few minutes later and told him what „I bac heard. He 
jaughed, and answered that he thought he must have met that man’s 
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brother Jock pretty often since he had left England. Writing of. 


' music reminds me of what I have said earlier respecting the droll, 


little jealousies which exist between the colonies. Sydney built a 


. majestic, organ in its new Centennial Hall, an instrument which, if nob- 


the grandest, is amongst the grandest. .Sydney invited Mr. Best to 
inaugurate this splendid kist o’ whistles. Mr. Best, accepting the. 
invitation and the high and merited compliment it paid him, went out, 
and found that from some cause or other the great organ was nob. 
ready.: Whilst the musician waited, doing nothing, Melbourne thought,, 
it would like to hear him, and wrote him to that effect. The Sydney’: 
committee refused to allow his acceptance’ of this supplementary. 
invitation. The hated Melbourne was not to reap any advantage. 


' from Sydney’s enterprise. . It is‘only a trifle, of course, but all trifles , 


„aro blown in, that direction fiercely, and they show the way of the 


wind. Melbourne was, and iš, most lordly wrothful. “6 
I have only quite recently re-read the critical essays of Marcus « 
Clarke, and, & propos of the changes which must inevitably take place.: 
in the physique of the Australian people, I note this passage :—“ In. . 
another hundred years the average Australian will be a tall, coarse, 
strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented man, excelling in swimming 
and horsemanship. His religion will be a form of Presbyterianism ; 
his national policy a Democracy tempered by the rate of exchange. ,” 
His’ wife will be a thin, narrow woman, very fond of dress and idleness, , 
caring little for her children, but without sufficient brain-power to -, 
sin with zest. In five. hundred years—unless recruited from foreign: 
nations—the breed will be wholly extinct; but in that five hundred. - 


_ years it will have changed the face of nature, and swallowed up all . 
‘ our contemporary civilisation.” “These things being thus definitely 


settled for us, it is of course useless to speculate further, but there, 
are some actual facts -about the people who form the subject of this 
daring prophecy which may perhaps aid us in arriving at a con- 
clusion which, if less definite, may not be much farther from the 
mark, 
The go-ahead, tarry-for-nothing spirit of the people is curiouslyexem- - 
plified in the fact that there are a thousand boys in the colonies under . 
the age of twenty-one who have taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibilities of married life. The Australian boy is a man as soon as he.. 
is breeched, Parental control, as we know it in England, has faded 
out entirely. There is no reverence in the rising generation, and the 
ties of home are slight. Age and experience count for little., Youth 
will have its way, and takes it, with a freedom less agreeable to the. 
onlooker than to himself. 

The whole country is filled with a feverish, restless, and reckless 
energy. DETE is in a hurry to be rich. The ambition to turn ` 


- 
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the nimble ninepence pales before the desire to make a soup, and to 
achieve independence at a step. In 1888 there was an insolvency to 
every 1500 of the population of Australia, including Tasmania and 
New Zealand. Even in the disastrous 1879 we could only show half 
that in the United Kingdom, and the normal average is'less than a 
quarter of the colonial record. Farmers, selectors, builders, con- 
tractors, and architects, stand high in the list of insolvents. The two 
former are subject to risks of drought and flood, and the other three 
are ruined by over-speculation. Itis a matter, of frequent boast in 
‘Melbourne that land there has realised higher prices than it has done 
even in the City of London. I am not in a position to verify’ the 
statement; but it has been offered to me proudly as a proof of the 
city’s progress by many people. It is surely something of a pity if 
- it be true, and at least it affords a fair instance of the. mistakes men 
make in the calculation of a community’s prosperity. The “ land- 
boom,” which only two or three years ago made Victorians imagine _ 
that they had come to a kind of financial millennium, has left business 
lax and languid. Of this fact the table of the Registrar-General’s 
transactions and fees affords indisputable evidence. From 1888 to 
1889 the fees fell by nearly one-third of their total value. For crowds - 
of: Melbourne men, whilst the “ boom” lasted, a river of champagne 
flowed over a bed of gold, and “all the delicacies of the season ” 
bloomed at the edge of that delightful stream. Even now they 
boast that any community less vigorous than their.own would have 


been killed or shattered by that prolonged delicious orgie. It is per- 


fectly true that they have come out of it with less damage than might 
have been expected, and that in an older country the suffering. would 
have been much greater. It is not easy to kill the resources of a 
country like Australia ; 3 but perhaps it is as well not to try too 
often. . 

In a land so new’a certain element of boisterousness is to be 
looked for naturally, and the real wonder is not that there should be 
so much of the rowdy element as there is, but that there should be 
so little. Van Diemen’s Land and Botany Bay are expunged from 
the maps and the Gazetteers, but, as an American philosopher of my 
acquaintance is recorded to have said, “if you call beef mutton it 
don’t alter the flavour much,” and the elements of which the earlier 
populations of Tasmania and New South Wales were compact still ' 
remain to leaven the modern mass with influences not altogether 
. wholesome. Our southern relatives are tender on this theme, as 
they have a natural right to be, and only a fool would use it as a 
handle for reproach. There is nothing more significant of the inherent 
desire for good in men and women who belong presumably to the 
least desirable classes than the modern record .of one of the old 
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convict settlements. Hope and elbow room have done more for the 
regeneration of man at his imagined worst than all, the wicked 
severities of the past could have effected in a thousand years. But 
where elbow room is denied the criminal characteristics crop out 
again, and the criminal statistics of the two great towns are unusually 
high. The figures for insanity, alcoholism, suicide, and crimes of 
violence are sadly large. In Victoria one person in every 105 of the 
population was in prison during some part of the year 1888. In 
the United Kingdom for that year the average of convictions in pro- 
portion to population was 3°64 per 10,000. In New South Wales it 
was 8:59, and in the whole of Australasia it amounted to’ 6'15, 
although South Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania showed a 
joint average of only 3°81. In the United Kingdom the average of 
suicide is 5:5 to every 100,000. In Victoria it is 11:6, in New 
South Wales 9'5, and in Queensland 13°7. In the United Kingdom 
the average of deaths from excessive drinking is 54 in a million. 
In Victoria it is 118°50—more than double. In New South Wales 
crimes of violence are almost four times as numerous as in New Zea- 
jand, where everything is tolerably normal from the British stand- 
point. 

Whilst all this is true, the standard of adult education is ee 
than in any other country in the world excepting Prussia. The 
education of the young—so far as mere schooling is concerned—is 
nowhere better controlled or more liberally provided for. In every 
one of the Australian colonies the State system of education is com- 
pulsory and undenominational, or secular. In Victoria, Queensland, 
and New Zealand public instruction is free. In the other colonies 
fees are charged; but in cases where the parents are unable to pay 
them they are remitted, partially or entirely. The cost of State 
education is set down at ten shillings per head of the colonial popu- 
lation, The efforts of the State are magnificently seconded by 
private munificence. The Hon. Francis Ormond spent more than a 
hundred thousand pounds in the foundation and endowment of the 
college which bears his name, and many such instances of a wise 
and splendid benevolence might be cited. In this regard the colonies 
take rank with any country in the world. 

Victoria is easily ‘ahead of the other colonies in its sducdtional 
record, and there, even so long ago as 1881, the Census returns 
showed that out of ten thousand children between the ages of five and 
: fifteen 9088 could read. How happily situated this colony is in 
this'and one other important respect may be gathered from the con- 
trasted facts that where France spends ten times as-much in armaments 
as she does on education, Victoria spends three times as much on 
education as in armaments. Surely something may be argued for 
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the future, and the’ soul of Australia walks in the shadow of no 
delusive hope when she looks forward with a confidence which older 
nations cannot feel. It is perhaps worth, the while, however, of the 
Australian native who, rejoicing in the knowledge of these facts, 
burns to “ cut the painter,” to ask himself how long such a blessed 
condition of things would last if his political dream were realised, and. 
the protecting ægis of Great Britain were withdrawn. Let the 
‘Australian native remember the Russian scare—it is not so old that. 
he can as yet have forgotten it—and, remembering, let him, like the 
storm in Campbell’s immortal poem, “cease to blow.” There is. 
as fine a text for a sermon in these figures as any Imperialist might 

„ wish to preach from. 7 

Public libraries, museums, and art galleries are everywhere, and 
are in all cases excellently built and admirably ordered. Unfor- 
‘tunately, in the very nature of things, they appeal most to those who 
have least need of them, and least to those who have most need. 
This unhappily is always true, but it is traer in the colonies than , 
elsewhere for many reasons. 

There is no country in which so high a condition of general comfort, 
so lofty a standard of proved intelligence, and such large and varied 
_means to intellectual excellencé exist-side by side with so much 
turbulence, so lax a commercial morality, and such overcharged 
statistics of drunkenness and crimes of violence. Why should a. 
' people: which is amongst the best educated in the world be also. 
amongst the least commercially sound, the rowdiest, and the most 
drunken? Let there be no mistake about the question, or about the 
charges which are involved in it. Australian insolvencies are to British 
as four to one. Convictions in Australia are to convictions in the 
United Kingdom as two toone. The figures given by Mr. H.H. Hayter, 
C.M.G., Government Statist of Victoria, though apparantly clouded 
with a purpose, prove the last charge beyond the chance of refutation. 
The highest percentage of deaths from the abuse of alcohol is recorded 
in Australia, It is 113 as against 80 even in Switzerland, and as 
against 46-in England and Wales. In the figures given the issue , 
is confused by .the introduction of the statistics of “towns” and 
“principal towns” of some few countries, though ever there Paris 
reaches no higher than 95 and London falls to 74, In Ireland 
the deaths from alcoholism are only a little over a quarter of 
_ -those registered for the Australias, The towns of Denmark rise to 

the awful ‘average of 274, but it is evident that a full statement of 
the facts would reduce it greatly. i 

The answer tó the question propounded above cannot be given in 
‘a nutshell, but it can be -made fairly clear. To begin with it must 
be remembered that the law-abiding and law-breaking populations are 
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divided with an unusual sharpness of ‘distinction. The ordinary. 
traveller, of ordinary culture, finds nothing as he makes his tour in the 
colonies which enables him very keenly to differentiate between the 
Home and the Colonial standards. In other words, he meets very 
much the sdme kind of people he meets at home, and, though he may 
tire of wool and gold as a substitute for Shakespeare and the musical. 
glasses as themes for converse, he will in the main find himself in 
the kind of moral and intellectual quarters to which he has been’ 
accustomed. The prosperous, well-conducted Australian may probably 
learn for the first time from these pages the fact that the country of 
which he is so proud stands on so evil an eminence. The balance of 
population, as against insolvency, crime, and drunkenness, might be _ 
‘very nearly normal, if it were not for the introduction of disturbing 
influences. These are traceable to our ancient and now abandoned habit 
of shooting the Imperial human refuse on Australian shores ;-to the 
natural boisterousness\of’a young and partially settled community ; to 
the adventurous and frequently lawless character of the men drawn to 
great alluvial gold fields; and to the wild unsettled life still led hy 
a considerable number of men in the far north and west. 

It should be borne in mind that the facts charged press home only ` 
on four of the seven Australasian colonies, South Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand stand either entirely or partially exempt. “In New 
South Wales commercial morality is at its loosest—if the number 
~ of insolvencies can be accepted as a test—it stands second for: 
drunkenness, and second for crimes of violence. Queensland swallows, 
pro raté, nearly three times as much' alcoholic drink as the Mother 

Country can find stomach for, and, as a natural consequence, surpasses 
„us in the same proportion in respect to suicide. Western Australia 
bears the bell against them all for drink and the kind of diversion 
which goes with it. Victoria shows no special preference, but -main-: 
tains its exaggerated average. 

The position of the facts cannot be rightly appreciated until the 
colonies are ‘classified. Out of the seven, five may be said to be 
reduced to order as completely as a perfect system of magistrature and 
police can secure it. ` In the northern parts of Queensland, and in 
nearly the whole extra-mural regions of West Australia, the popula- 
tion is sparse and wild, and, though offenders are reached after the 
commission of crime, they are not quelled beforehand by the imme- ` 
diate threat and presence of the strong arm of the law. Now, of the 
five remaining colonies, New Zealand, Tasmania, and South Australia 
present characteristics which, in the main, resemble those of Great 
Britain. South Australia is the model colony, being clearer of in- 
solvency, drunkenness, and crime, than the Mother Country itself.” 
It is droll to see how little account her two more populous sister 
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‘colonies take of her. Melbourne and Sydney vote ‘Adelaide “ slow;” 
and the Victorian and New South Welshman deride the South 
Australian for his want of dash and vigour. 

Thus the charge narrows. It would as yet be unfair to expect of - 
Western Australia, with its population of 47,000 to its more than a 
million of square miles, the. decorum of civilised Victoria, networked 
with railways, and built over with churches, chapels, and State schools, | 
or that of New South Wales, with its history of a huadred years. 
We have, then, to deal with the parent colony and its great offshoot. 
We have to deal, in short, with what most men mean when they talk 
about Australia in a business sense. Let us see how Victoria and 
New South Wales stand when taken together. We find an insol- 
vency to every 1700 of the population, as against every 6000 in the 
United Kingdom; twenty-nine convictions, as against seven in the 
United Kingdom; and seven deaths from alcoholism, as against three 
in the United Kingdom. 

_ New South Wales has its old convict, population to fight down, and 
Victoria ha& yet to absorb a not easily digested mass of unruled | 
humanity, and so far the explanation is easy. . But it is evident that - 
a certain commercial laxity has grown to be a part of the constitution 
of the country, for it is not only the descendants of old convicts, or 

. the searchers of alluvial gold and wild adventure, who arə responsible 
for all this widespread commercial rottenness. Nor can they alone 
be charged with thirst. The most superficial observer of men and 
manners finds that to be fairly general. 

Pardon one more quotation. The most eloquent knik of Aus- 
tralia writes :—“ Criminality is not reproductive. The genius of the 
thief buds, blossoms, and dies as surely as does the genius of the artist. 
But for immigration the convict continent would have been de-peopled. 
Immigration ensued, and what an immigration! The best bone and 
sinew of Cornwall, the best muscle of' Yorkshire, the keenest, brains 
of Cockneydom—Bathurst, Ballarat, Bendigo had them. all. With 
them came also the daring spendthrift, the young cavalry officer who 
had lived too fast for the Jews, the younger son who had outrun his” 
income. Barristers of good family and small practice, surgeons having 
all the Dublin Dissector in their heads and all the hospital experience 
of Paris in their hands, met each other over a windlass at Bathurst 
or in a drive at Ballarat. If there was plenty of muscle in the new 
land, there was no lack. of blood. Put aside prejudice and look at 
the Bench, the Bar, and the Church of this great continent., Look 
at the schools, libraries, and botanic gardens of Australie. Read the 

‘accounts of the boat races, the cricket matches, and say if our youth 
are not manly. Listen to the plaudits which greet a finished orator 
or 4 finely gifted singer, and confess also that we have some taste and 
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culture. Go into those parts of the country where the canker of trade 
has not yet penetrated, and mark the free hospitality, the generous 
kindness, the honest welcome which shall greet you. Sail up Sydney 
Harbour, ride over a Queensland plain, watch the gathering of an 
Adelaide harvest, or mingle with the orderly crowd which throngs to 
a Melbourne Cup race, and deny, if you can, that there is here the 
making of a great nation. You do not deny it; but —— But 
what?” 

I am very much afraid that the last few pages rad something of 
an answer to the eloquent apologist’s question. 


D., CHRISTIE Murray. 


PEACE OR. WAR? 


HOSE, of us who have’ passed the meridian of life can recall 
without difficulty a brief period, when it seemad as if the 
temple of Janus would remain for ever closed—when the doctrines of 
Mr. Cobden were to inaugurate an Industrial Millennium and the 
_>. Exhibition of 1851-was to open out new battle-grounds, on which 
‘the nations of the earth might contend for bloodless victories in the 
arts of peace. “Alas for the vanity of human hopes and wishes! 
. Forty years have passed. since those days, and, in the course of those 
forty years, nearly every country on the Continent has been the 
theatre of a great and bloody war. The treaty of Vienna has been 
‘ torn to shreds and the map of Europe remodelled beyond recognition 
by a student of Butlers Geography. But such things are-soon for- 
gotten, and the events of 1870 are fading into the distant background, 
A somewhat longer interval than that which separated the Crimean 
from’ the Italian, or the Austro-Prussian from the Franco-German 
campaign has passed over Europe without a shot being fired in earnest, 
and the supporters of the present Government were just beginning to 
see in the prolongation of peace the finger of that Providence which is 
supposed to watch over the foreign policy of Conservativs administra- 
tions. Suddenly this profound calm has been broken by the signs 
which are believed to herald the coming of the storm, and the air is 
full of wars and rumours of wars—of collisions between Russian 
- and Afghan troops, of the entrance of a Russian feet into the 
Dardanelles, or the seizure of an island it the Ai’gean by a British 
Admiral, .We laugh at such canards.as inventions designed to 
“bear” the stock markets or sell the evening papers. But the stern 
`. and stubborn fact remains that there are in Europe at this moment some 
twenty-seven millions of men ready to spring to arms in a fortnight, ' 
while Republican France, Constitutional Italy, and Despotic Russia 
VOL, LX. 2 H- 
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are outvieing each other in desperate efforts to fill their arsenals 
and empty their treasuries. Nor can we forget that just a month 
before the outbreak of the last great-war one of our most experienced 
and sagacious statesmen declared that the Continental horizon had never 
been so free from clouds. At such atime it may not be amiss to take 
a calm and dispassionate view of the European situation and to weigh 
the various forces which make for and against the maintenance of that 
peace which no one in this country at least wishes to see disturbed. Of 
course, all such calculations are liable, as was the case in 1870,:to be 
upset by the intrusion of an unlooked-for factor into: the problem. 
In the meantime, it is certain that nothing is gained either by giving 
way to unreasoning panic ‘ur by -indulging in the confidence which 
blinds those who habitually live in a fool’s Paradise. 

Lord Salisbury once said that in these days the friends of peace 
have more to fear from the passions of mobs than from the ambitions 
of princes. Like many other sayings of the same statesman, the 
sentence contains a half-trnth. Dynastic wars, like religious wars, 
have become matters of history, and the bugbear of the Balance of 
Power which haunted the minds of ‘Kanzler and his contemporaries 
has passed away with Castlereagh and Metternich. No doubt;.too, 
it is the fact that, at its commencement at least, nearly every war 
waged in Hurope during the last forty years has been with one or 
other of the parties to it a highly popular war. ‘At any rate, those 
of us who visited Paris in the early days of August 1870, when a 
frenzied mob paraded the Boulevards shouting “A Berlin,” and the 
news of apocryphal French victories threw the Petite Bourse into a 
delirium—nay, those who witnessed the insults heaped’ by sober- 
` minded Englishmen upon the great orator, who almost alone protested 
against our intervention in the Russo-Turkish imbroglio, will hesitate 
before they again, under similar circumstances, place implicit trust in 
“ the collective good sense of a nation.” 

In a review of the causes which have disturbed the peace of the 
_ world’ it is well to remember that more than one modern war may be 
traced to that newly awakened sentiment of nationality which has so 
- powerfully influenced the history of Europe during the last half- 
century, and which is, perhaps, fated to shape the future destinies of 
‘ more than one Continéntal State. Occasions have arisen, and may 
again rise, when, as happened in France in the last century and in 
Italy in the present century, a nation leaps to arms as one man in , 
response to a sacred call, In some of such cases it may be that 
the Gordian knot can only be cut by the sword. In others foreign 
intervention has only served to stimulate and exasperate the movement 
which it was intended to suppress, If Charles Albert had not hurled 
his’ gallant little army against Radetsky’s hosts at Novara, the 
Bourbons might still have been reigning in Naples.’ If there had 
been no civil war in America, negro slavery might have lasted to the 
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present day. If, on the other hand, France, in 1793 as in 1848, had 
been left to work out her own salvation, she would have got. over her 
‘troubles in her own way, and Napoleon Buonaparte, Austerlitz, .and 
Waterloo would probably never have been heard of. But such cases 
are exceptional, and in the present state of society it is certain that 
the peace of the world is, of the two, safer in the hands of a democracy 
than in the keeping of a despot. As a rule, the habits and interests 
of working men and women in these days dispose them to peaceful 
avocations, and where, as is happily the case in most civilised 
countries, a sound and healthy public opinion is allowed to grow up, 
its tendency is decidedly pacific. Especially is this the case when, 
as in nearly all Continental States, the, blood-tax is paid ky every class, 
and a merciless conscription levies impartial toll on the palace and. 
“ the cottage, 
— “ æquo pulsans pede pauperum tabernas » 

Regumque turres.’ 


Indeed, a citizen army may be trusted not to desire war for its own’ 
sake or to enter upon a campaign, like Emile Ollivier, ‘‘ with a light 
heart.” No man, at least, who saw the streets of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1871, where every house was a hospital and every inhabitant was in 
_mourning, will wonder at the grave expression which comes over 
the face of a German of middle age at the bare mention of a Huro- 
pean wat. Indeed, I have sometimes thought that it might, before 
‘now, have been well for this country if the ‘disastrous results of war, 
in the shape of increased taxes and crippled industries, could have 
been brought home to` men’s minds at the outbreak of hostilities, 
instead of being left as a legacy to be borne by ‘succeeding genera- 
tions. Had the governing classes of England, instead of having 
‘ their rents swelled by the high price of corn and bequeathing to 
posterity a National Debt of eight hundred millions, been compelled 
to pay for the disasters of Walcheren and the glories of Trafalgar out 
‘of their own pockets, they would hardly have regarded Mr. Pitt as a 
heaven-born Minister, or the Whigs as traitors to their country. 
Upon this principle Mr. ‘Fawcett, if I remember rightly, used to 
deprecate the habit’ of looking to the “income-tax as a war tax, 
inasmuch'as the result of throwing the cost of a war upon the 
, upper and middle classes might be to make the great body of the 
nation more or less indifferent to its consequences. 

Few persons, then, will question the general proposition, that every 
step foward in the commercial and industrial progress of a nation is 
so much gained to the cause of peace, and it is pleasant to think that 

‘constant interchange of thought as well as enormously increased 
facilities for personal intercourse between people and people are 
rapidly obliterating the foolish prejudices which our fatkers dignified 
with the name of’ patriotism, but’ which we call by a less high- 
sounding name. But we may go further, and maintain that the 
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growth of modern Socialism viewed as an international movement, 
fraught with danger as it may be, has a tendency to draw nations 
closer together, and to promote that mutual interdependence and under- 
standing which is the best antidote to Chauvinism. Let us hope, too, that 
in England at least a juster and sounder view of the cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity is beginning to make itself felt, and that there are, 
Englishmen who look back with something like shame to the prayers 
for the success of our arms which used to be offered up in our 
churches during the Crimean war, as if the God of Battles, like the 
Homeric deities, could be persuaded by such supplications to take sides 
in an international conflict, and to undertake the personal direction of 
a carnival of slaughter. 

It is the fashion to regard every improvement in the art of destruc- 
tion as a provocative to the carnage to which it ministers. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, I believe that the exact contrary is the fact, and that 
every such improvement, from the discovery of gunpowder downwards, 
thas tended to make war more dreaded by making it at once more deadly 
and more-uncertain. When a whole army.corps may be annihilated in 
the course of a single battle—when the plans of the most prudent 
strategist may be frustrated by the adoption of an improved rifle or 
the invention of a new torpedo, the boldest statesman may well quail 
before the tremendous responsibility that in these days will rest 
upon the Power which is the first to “ let slip the dogs of war.” 

‘Tt is satisfactory, too, to note the practical advance which we have 

made in the settlement of international disputes. Gradually we are 
growing accustomed to a system of arbitration which to Gur ancestors 
would have appeared as pusillanimous as the refusal to fight a duel. 
Looked at from this point of view, the three millions which this country 
paid for the compromise of the Alabama claims may be regarded as 
the best investment of public money ever made. For such precedents 
` are apt to bear fruit and multiply—indeed, they have done so already. 
Can it be doubted that a century ago, such a dispute as that over the 
Newfoundland fisheries, now happily, referred to arbitration, would 
have constituted a casus belli to be settled only by the sword ? 

But we have still to inquire to what extent the current which 
seems to be steadily setting in the direction of peace hes penetrated 
the councils of the leading European States, and to what extent it 
may be arrested or overborne by other and opposing influences. 

Now, it may be safely asserted that no war can break out in Europe 
which is not directly initiated or provoked by one of the “six Great 
Powers.” Of one of those Powers it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
Apart from a threatened invasion of our shores, or a direct attack 
upon our Indian or Colonial Empire, it is difficult to see what inter- 
national complications could induce an English statesman to intervene 
in a foreign quarrel. Of three of the Continental Powers it may be 
said that they, too, have given hostages to Peace. Germany and Italy 
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have everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by a European war. 
The former country has already as much territory as she can grasp or 
control. The latter, if we put aside the questionable ery for an Italia 
Irredenta, is united and free, from the Alps to the Sicilian Sea. On, 
the other hand, to Italy a disastrous defeat might bring the restoration 
of the Papal power and the break-up of the Italian kingdom ; while to 
Germany it might mean the overthrow of the great fabric built up by 
the genius of her ablest statesman, and cemented by the blood of her 
bravest sons. Of the Austrian Empire, at least as much may be said. 
That strange congeries of diverse nationalities, kept together mainly by 
pressure from without, could scarcely hope to survive the shock of a 
great European convulsion. It follows, therefore, thas the recent 
rapprochement between these three Powers, which has brought about 
the Triple Alliance, is essentially a non-aggressive movement, and that 
nothing short of the purest jealousy or chagrin on the part of France 
can represent iť as a menace to peace. That such a League, with the 
ruinous expenditure it brings to one at least of the three States 
which compose it, should be necessary is, doubtless, a lamentable 
fact. But Englishmen are not infallible judges in such a matter, 
and Italy has been too long and too often the cockpit of Europe to 
trust her new-born liberties to the tender mercies of her powerful and 
wayward neighbour. Meantime, the cause of the disquiet which is at 
this moment agitating Europe must be looked for in anotaer direction. 
The history of France during the last quarter of a century ‘has 
been marked by the most extraordinary series of vicissitudes that 
have ever befallen a nation. Thirty years ago she was undoubtedly 
the foremost Power in Europe, and if the.“ captive of Sedan” had 
died a year or two after Magenta and Solferino, he wculd probably 
“have gone down to posterity as a great ruler and a great man. 
Since those days she has been the theatre of a great war, which for 
the time annihilated her military prestige—of a revolutionary out- 
. break which rivalled in fury the horrors of 1793—of a constitutional 
struggle which at one time threatened to culminate in a civil war. - 
Her capital has been captured, her territory dismembered, her taxa- 
tion doubled. Yet in spite of all this, she has steadily progressed in. 
wealth, in the various arts of peace and industry, in the still more 
difficult art of governing -herself. Indeed, were it not for certain 
spasmodic convulsions which from time to time upset her moral 
equilibrium, she would seem to be settling down into a steady career 
of commercial and industrial prosperity. But France has an ulcer at. 
her heart, and it may be questioned whether the thought of a “ war 
of revenge ” is ever long absent from the minds of her leading states- 
men. That a nation with such historical traditions as the French, 
and with a temperament such as theirs, should -cast a longing'eye on 
the two provinces wrenched from them by a victorious and relentless 
foe is natural enough, and we may even be permitted to doubt - 
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whether the strategic value of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany is 
worth the creation ofa standing casus belli on her frontier. But 
the French, excitable as their temper may be, are a shrewd nation, 
and the lesson of 1870 is too recent to be forgotten. Their ablest 
generals know that the finest troops which France could bring into 
the field would dash themselves in vain against the iron ring of 
fortresses with which her conquerors have girdled their new frontier, 
and the prospect of having at the same time to reckon with an Italian 
or Austrian flank movement is a danger by no means to be ignored. 
France, if she fights at all, will not fight alone, and the rapture with 
‘which the French nation and the French press welcomed the recep- 
tion of the French fleet at Cronstadt, as well as the significant speech 
just delivered by M. Constans at Carpentras, points pretty clearly to: 
the quarter to which she looks for help. 

Many things have combined to make Russia essentially an aggres- 
sive Power. The geographical position of the country, cooped in 
between two inland seas, and buried for more than half the year under 
the snows of an arctic winter, makes expansion a necessity of her 
existence ; and it-scarcely needs the testament of Peter the Great 
to remind us of the direction which that expansion is likely to take. 
The possession of Constantinople may or may not mean (as Napoleon 
Buonaparte once said) thé Empire of the World. It certainly con-° 
stitutes the goal of Russian ambition. In Russia, too, the pacific tenden- 
eies on which I. have dwelt have had less room to develop themselves 
than in any other European country. Her civilisation is Asiatic rather 
than European. Her cities are few and far between. Her rural 
population i is sunk in the most profound ignorance. Her newspaper 
press is official or inspired. Her representative institutions have yet 
. to see the light. Public opinion, in the sense in which we apply the 
phrase to England, to France, or to Italy, does not exist in the 
country. ‘The only two movements which can in any sense be called 
popular—Panslavism and Nihilism—so far as they are likely to exert 
any influence on the Government, are calculated to predispose it to an 
aggressive policy—the former by generating a wild kind of semi- 
religious, semi-political propagandism—the latter by driving a timid 
ruler like the present Czar to seek, in a foreign war, that convenient 
escape from domestic troubles which the outbreak of hostilities has 
before now been found to furnish. Add to this the fact that all the 
most important offices in the Empire are in the hands of a military 
easte ; that in no European country is human-life so cheap or human 
suffering of so little account*; that nowhere are the peasantry so 
habitually or complacently looked upon as “ food for powder”; and it 
is easy to understand the feverish anxiety with which every movement 
of Russian troops on the Galician frontier is viewed in Vienna, or the 


* During the Crimean war it was estimated that at least one out of every three 
soldiers sent from the interior of Russia to the seat of war died from the hardships 
and sufferings entailed by the Journey. 
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tone of absolute certainty with which every German officer, who can be 
persuadedto speak on the subject, looks forward to a Russo-German war. 

Nor can the materials for a conflagration be said to be wanting. 
The Eastern question, like the poor, we have always with us, and the 
growing weakness of the Turk makes the succession to “the sick 
man’s” patrimony a problem of present and pressing importance. 
Happily for the cause of human progress and human freedom, the - 
creation of a group of young nationalities in. what was once Turkey 
in Europe has introduced a new factor into that problem. In spite 
of Russian gold and Russian intrigue, there is good ground to hope 
that some, at least, of the newly erected Principalities on both sides of 
the Balkan are sound at the core, and that the advance of a Russian 
army on Constantinople would not be the walk-over which it was once 
expected to be. Any such movement, moreover, would almost 
certainly bring the Czar’s legions into immediate collision, not only 
‘with an Austrian force, but with the best troops which the Triple 
Alliance could bring into the field, It is this view of the question 
which makes the recent entente cordiale -between Russia and 
France a fact of the’ highest ‘significance. In theory an alliance 
between the most despotic and the most democratic of Huropean 
States would seem to be the most unnatural of combinations, and it 
is by no means certain that the interests of France in the Mediter- 
ranean would ‘be served by the entrance of a Russian fiset into that 
inland sea. “But when the minds of men are bent upon an inter- 
necine struggle, such considerations count for little or nothing, and 
it is almost certain that the outbreak of hostilities in the south-east 
of Europe would be followed by a French advance upon Alsace and 
Lorraine in the west. 

A war between States capable of mobilising such enormous masses ` 
of men, and wielding such tremendous engines of destruction, as 
Russia and France on the one hand, and the three central Powers on 
the other, is one from which the imagination recoils; and the very 
magnitude of the stakes at issue, as well as the equal conditions of 
the conflict, may, it is to be hoped, serve to delay, if not to: avert, its 
outbreak, Like the dramatis personæ in Sheridan’s * Critic,” the 
combatants “ have each other at the deadlock,” and each hesitates to 
strike the first blow. But it would be rash to rely, as we are too apt to 
do, on the stereotyped utterances of Imperial or Royal personages, 
or on the financial embarrassments into which years of hostile prepara- 
tions have plunged the rival nations. The speeches of princes are 
made to order, and it is a well-known fact that no State was ever 
prevented from fighting by the want of money. Indead, the strain 
of a long and costly preparation has ‘before now driven a nation into ` 
war as the least of two evils. Obviously, then, the utmost that can 
be said of a-peace which hangs by such a thread is that it is little 
better than an armed truce. 
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But I have left to the last the question that most nearly 
interests and concerns ourselves. Under what possible circumstances 
could England be forced or drawn into taking part in a Continental | 
war? With our growing determination to keep free from foreign com- 
plications, with the continued maintenance of friendly relations between 
ourselves and all our neighbours, with “ our silver streak ” of sea and 
the best navy which a.command of men and material resources cam 
give, our position at home is or ought to be as secure as it ever was.- 
But we have India and we have our Colonies. The latter it is the 
fashion to treat as a source of weakness rather than of strength in 
time of war, and doubtless the almost fabulous wealth of some of our 
Australian cities might tempt the cupidity of an invader, But the 
entranges to most of our Colonial harbours are, or are in course of 
being, effectively guarded, and there is some force in a remark which 
an old Australian colonist once made to me: “I do not envy the 
force which attempts a landing in a country where every man can _ 
ride and every man can shoot straight.” The case of India, of course, 
stands by itself. Of one thing at least we may be certain. The 
policy of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has received its death-blow, and 
we are not likely again to attempt the feat of propping up the rotten ' 
fabric of Ottoman rule, or of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for 
any Continental ally. ; 

Our acquisition of Cyprus has proved a costly failure. Our position. 
in Egypt—a position which in time of war could hardly be maintained, 
and which in time of peace only excites the jealousy and ill-will of 
France—is, to say the least, equivocal. An indefinite prolongation of 
our occupation, even with the object óf safe guarding the Suez Canal, 
is scarcely to be thought of, and we have always the Cape route om 
which to fall back. . Meantime the continued advance of Russia in 
Central Asia raises another question. 

‘It would, of course, be the height of presumption on the part of a. 
civilian like myself to attempt the solution of a problem which’ has 
perplexed soldiers like Sir F. Roberts and statesmen like Lord 
Lawrence. But after the most careful consideration and comparison: 
of the various views put forward on the subject, including those em- 
bodied in Mr. G. N. Curzon’s most interesting work, I cannot but 
think that Russia is not yet within striking distance of our north-west. 
frontier, and that the day is still distant when the Sepoy and the 
Cossack will meet to decide the sovereignty of the East on the banks 
of the Hydaspes' or the Indus. Before that day arrives many“things 
may happen. Meantime, it is something to feel that in the great 
struggle for which the Powers of Europe seem to be girding them- 

' selves, England at least can maintain a strict, though by no means an 
uninterested neutrality. 

G. OSBORNE MORGAN. 


JAMES RUSSELL, LOWELL.* 


EW families in the New England States have shown the persistent 
virility and the continually repeated high traits of character 
which have marked the Lowells. They are descended from Percival 
Lowell (Lowle, it was anciently spelled), a merchant of Bristol, who 
emigrated to the Massachusetts colony, and settled in Newbury in 
1639: Two or more of the family were clergymen; and there is still 
in the poet’s house at Elmwood, Cambridge—the house in which he 
was born and in which he died—a panel taken from the old home in 
’ Newbury, on which is represented a clerical party, seated at a table, 
with “‘churchwarden” pipes, but no decanters, apparertly engaged 
in friendly discussion. The motto on the pictured wall is, In necessariis 
unitas; in non necessariis libertas : in omnibus caritas. The panel is 
a rude specimen of art, but rich in suggestion. John Lowell, the 
poet’s grandfather, an eminent legislator and judge, draftad the clause 
in the Constitution of Massachusetts (1820) which extinguished 
slavery. The poet was prouder of this honour than he would have 
been of a patent of nobility. ‘Another of the family was the chief 
promoter of cotton manufacture in the busy city that bears his name. 
Another founded the Lowell Institute, which furnishes free lectures 
to the people of Boston. In each generation the family has furnished 
distinguished men and public benefactors. 
` The father .of the poet, Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., was or, more 
than half a century the respected and beloved minister of the.West 
Church in Boston; but he resided at Cambridge, four miles distant, 
in a house built by the last representative of British authority in the 
province—-namely, Peter Oliver, distributor of statops that proved 
unsaleable. From Newbury, which in two centuries had 800 graduates 
. from Harvard College, were descended many eminent writers—Long- 
* The Collected Writings of James Russell Lowell. Ten vols. Macmillan & Co. | 
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fellow, Whittier, - Garrison, Lowell, the, Hales, and others; but no - 
Lowell of the elder generations wrote verse; that family; like the 
Russells, having been eminent mainly for practical abilities. The 
rnother of the poet was Harriet Traill Spence, born in Portsmouth, N.H., 
and the daughter of an officer in the United States naval service, who 
was descended from an Orkney family, and perhaps from Sir Patrick’ 
Spens. The poet often referred to the old ballad, and was fain to 
think a relationship possible. It was from his mother, Scotch by 
descent, that he inherited his passionate , love of poetry, and especially 
of the ballads. 

For many years before his death (in 1861) the father, a widower, 
was living with his son James. Though nominally pastor of the 
church, he rarely preached, but made parochial visits and gave his 
leisure to reading. Memory brings to mind a slender and (rather grimly) 
handsome man, his lean face and high forehead framed in nearly 
white hair, his eyes steady and not unkindly, his voice deep and 
metallic, his manner grave. Intelligence, veracity, and firmness shone . 

-in that striking face, but no spark of the lively genius of his famous 
son. His was a heart of oak, and so sensitive to family honour that 
‘when his eldest son Charles, who was in business, became involved in 
debt, he parted with a sum of money that would have made most - 
fathers pause. From this son were descended two heroic. youths who 
died in the Civil War; youths whose fate was the subject of the most 
pathetic and noble passage in all Lowell’s works.* The second son, 
Robert Traill Spence Lowell, an author and poet of mark, a 
clergyman in the Episcopal Church, and Professor in Union College, 
is still living, though in infirm health.t The subject of this 
memoir used to relate with glee—and doubtless with picturesque: 
exaggeration——the encounter which took place when the new priest first 

. came home on a visit after the (so-called) apostasy. The father had 
vansacked his antique theological armoury, and, with the gravity of 
Don Quixote, broke a lance for Congregationalism and against the 
Apostolic Succession, while great parchment quartos were strewed 
over the floor. Still, in his pulpit he preached only practical Chris- 
tianity, and neyer doctrinal sermons. 

Lowell’s eldest sister, Mrs. Putnam, was an able woman, a writer 
of historical and political essays. Her only son, beautiful as a young 
‘Apollo, was also. killed in the war. The three slain nephews of the: 
poet were the only males of-the generation following him. [See the 
touching dedication, “ To the ever sweet and shining memory,” &c., 
prefixed to the Commemoration Ode. ] 

An “unmarried sister, Rebecca, very retiring in her ways, died 
before the poet became widely known. ‘The poet was the youngest 


* « Biglow Papers,” second series, Letter X., stanzas 15, 16, 17. 
t Deceased since this article was -written. 
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of five children, three ‘sons and two daughters, ait Was born. on 
Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1819. ' 
If poetic genius is smothered: by luxury, it is as surely pinched 
and starved in poverty. The family of Lowell was in comfortable 
circumstances, The father was always prudent, and became, as 
Yankees say, forehanded; and the children, though brought up in 
strict Puritan simplicity, never knew want.. The library contained 
‘ about 4000 volumes, including a fair collection- of English and French 
classics in best editions, among which the son had free range, and 
to which in later years he added German, Italian, and Spanish 
masterpieces. He entered Harvard College in his sixteenth year, but 
was a lagging student, unmindful of reproof, and finally “‘ rusticated ” 
` ie., sent away to make up his studies under a tutor. The rustica- 
tion was to Concord, Emerson’s home. He refers to this in the introduc- 
tion to ‘Mason and Slidell,” second series of the “ Biglow Papers”’: 
“J know the village, though ; was sent there once l 
, A-schoolin’, ’cause to home I played the dunce.” 

He was still in banishment when the course was ending, and it is 
said he saw the outdoor festivities of his class through rifts in the ' 
close cover of a waggon in which he had surreptitiously returned. 
He had written poems while in college, and had been wnanimously 
chosen class poet, but the authorities refused to remit his sentence, 
and the poem was not read by its author. 

Lowell often spoke of this, but without bitterness ; ; he felt that 
the action of the faculty was just. “He once said to the writer that 
while in college he was in the habit of reading allthe books he came 
across, excepting those prescribed for his course of study, and that he 
. was sure he would never have been allowed to take his degree if he 
had not been his father’s son, Still his brilliant qualities were’ mani- 
fest from the first, and students and professors alike predicted for 
him a distinguished career. 

Meantime he had been devouring his father’s library, and came to 
know evéry foot of ground in the long highway of English literature, 
besides making some détowrs in foreign territory. He had the 
prescience of genius, and assimilated all his eager eyes fell upon and 
his instinctive judgment approved. He'had read all manner of out- 
of-the-way things; and it was seldom that a book was named which 
he did not know. 

He came into the world in a fortunate time; the reaction against 
the harsher features of Puritan theology was complete. Thought was 
free. The treasures of the classics were opened. Scholarship was 
getting extricated from pedantry. In a former article,“ the Awaken- 
ing of New England was traced to obvious causes; among others 
to the new ideas in poetry and philosophy brought from Germany by 

* «The Awakening of New England.”—ConTEMPORARY REVIEW, August 1888. 
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returning students. ` After that new era the college and the region, 
were part of the realm of letters and art. This was the beginning” 
of the fruitful period im literature—of humanitarian philosophy and 
of boundless social improvement. In that time began to appear the 
poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier, the essays of 
Channing and Emerson, and the histories of Bancroft and Prescott. 

It was fortunate also for Lowell that what was quaint, picturesque, 
and sui generis in the old life had not wholly disappeared. It did 
not seem picturesque to those who lived it. Al martyrdoms, it is 
said, looked mean when they were suffered, and the poetic side of 
struggles and endurance is dimly perceived until events have become 
history. The experiences of the. American colonists and patriots, in 
spite of all that was bleak and bare, or rude and uncouth in their 
lives, are yet to furnish many scenes for poets. In Lowell’s youth the 
provincial period seemed very near. In acharming essay, “ Cambridge 
_ Thirty Years Ago,” written in 1853, he tells us that “old women, 
capped and spectacled, still peered through the same windows from” 
which they had watched Lord Percy’s artillery rumble by to Lexington, 
or caught a glimpse of the handsome Virginia general who had come. 
to wield our Saxon chivalry.” Plenty of people in Cambridge spoke 
the old, rustic, chimney-corner English, now called Yankee, and be- 
coming rapidly extinct. The home life, the dress and manners of the 
elders had not changed greatly from the time of Bunyan. The accom- 
paniments of the College Commencement and of the annual. militia 
training were for the populace what Bartlemy Fair was for Londoners, 
and what Vinegar Hill still is for the East-end of Glasgow. These 
festivals kept alive the traditions of the old times, as well as the 
bucolic speech, ‘with its billowy inflections and its nasal tone. In the 
part of Cambridge néar Boston called “the Port,” observers like 
Holmes and Lowell could take account of the commerce of the period, 
a commerce not in goods and wares only, but in ideas, jokes, stories, 
pranks, and rustic repartee. In the essay already cited, Lowell says: 

“ Great white-topped waggons, each drawn by double files of six or eight ' 
horses, with its dusky bucket swinging from the hinder axle, and its grim 
bull-dog trotting silent underneath ... . brought all the wares and pro- 
ducts of the country to their mart and seaport in Boston. These filled the 
inn-yards, or were ranged side by side under broad-roofed sheds, and far into 
the night the mirth of their lusty drivers clamoured from the red-curtained 
bar-room, while the single lantern, swaying to and fro in the black cavern of 
the stables, made a Rembrandt of the group of ostlers and horses below.” 

“Teaming ” continued to be carried on by these great waggons 
until within the memory of the writer. 

From these reminiscences we see the source of Lowell’s knowledge 
of Yankee life and character, and his mastery of the dialect. The old 
frolics and festivals had brought the eighteenth century within his 
ken. A man born since 1850 could not have written a page of the 
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“ Biglow Papers,” nor told the inimitable “Fitz Adams Story,” 
probably the keenest and truest of his Yankee sketches. 
' That old time has gone by. It would be difficult to find to- -day, 
unless in remote and unfrequented settlements, any survival of the 
‘customs and speech that Lowell has so vividly depicted. So that the 
“ Biglow Papers” is. almost as obsolete to the younger generation 
in Massachusetts as it is incomprehensible to the people of Great 
Britain,* 

Carlyle Shere: that every day is at the convergence: of two eternities, 
past and to'come; but it must be important to the poet that the 
convergence for him occurs upon some epoch of change. Behind 
‘Lowell was the vanishing age of the rustic Yankee, with its auda- 
cious and far-glancing wit, and its delicious quaintness of phrase; 
while before him was an idealisation of memory and tke beginning 
of a new era of song: Happily for the world, the subjects of his 
humorous and satiric verse had not all gone into darkness before the 
inspiration and power came. 

But the poetical career was not to begin at oncs. Various 
symptoms had shown the anxious father that the Benjamin of the 
family was addicted to rhyming, and, after exhortations, and per- 
haps tears, he had exacted a promise rout the youth that he would 
abandon that folly and betake himself to study. The law was chosen 
—a common thing to do when a young man has no vocation for 
anything—and after some two years the degree of, LL.B.. was 
achieved. Practice, however, has no’ sure connection with theory; 
and it may be seen by Lowell’s story, “ My First Client,” that his 
practice was a good joke. Notes on the waste papers of his desk 
began to take metrical shape. The renunciation of the Muses did not 
hold, and would not hold, as the father could not fail to see. _ Pegasus 
was restive harnessed to a cart. 

Another development was in progress. From a gay oo fond of 
persiflage, and ready to jeer at abolitionists and other unfashionable 
people, Lowell became a reformer and a devotee to spiritual life-—not 
in the sense understood by revivalists, but as inculcated by the spot- 
‘less Channing. No more complete renunciation of the “ world” was 
ever made, as succeeding years were to show; and it was not an easy 
thing for a favourite of fortune, especially with such a buoyant nature. 
The agent in this conversion was Miss Maria White, a young lady of 
delicate beauty and noble charaeter. She wrote poems of unusual 
‘merit, and one of them, “ The Alpine Sheep,” is in all the American 
collections. Chiefly she was devoted to the anti-slavery cause, and 

* The main ideas of the satire are easily understood, as well as some obvious 
Jwitticisms and pleasantries; but only an elderly native appreciates the local and 
political allusions, and the comic intent of words. There are many British admirers 


of the book, as there are English and American admirers of the dialect poems of 
Burs; and the measure of actual appreciation in both cases is about the same. 
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made her influence felt. The change on the part of Lowell was not 
the passing whim of a lover, but grew to the fixed purpose of a man, 
and was never forsaken. He came to see that slavery: was the one 
abominable contradiction and lie in. the constitution of a free country, 
and from that time forward all his powers were © devoted to setting up 
a reign of justice. 

_ In his twenty-second yéar his first volume of verse was published: ` 
“ A Year’s Life.” Love is naturally its burden ; love, liberty, and lofty 
ideals, The collection has not been epid as a whole, but some , 
of the pieces have been preserved in the complete edition. . Shortly 

after, in collaboration with his friend Robert Carter, he established 

The Pioneer, a monthly magazine, for which the American public 

was not ready. The first number contained two of :'Hawthorne’s in- 

comparable tales, poems by Mrs. Browning, Poe, and Whittier, and 

articles by John S. Dwight, W.-W. Story, soulpien and poet, and 

_ other writers of the highest rank. Seldom wes richer freight en- 
trusted to a poets argosy; but after three numbers the magazine 
came to an end. Probably the’ want of business experience was as 
decisive as the lack of public appreciation ; but the literary taste of 
the United States in 1844 is not recalled with much pride. 

He was married in that year to the lady just mentioned, and 
shortly after published a second volume of poems in which are 
evident maturer power and a more masculine freedom of touch. 
Still the same burden: love, freedom, and human brotherhood, but 
with more energy and lines more carefully wrought. Here is a 
quatrain from a piece dated 1841 which shows the ae of his mind : . 

yt Proprieties our silken bards environ ; 
He who would be the tongue of this wide land 


Must string his harp with chords of -sturdy iron, 
And strike it with a toil-embrownéd hand.” 


And soon for half a dozen pages of impassioned eloquence, akin to the 
prophetic strain of poetry, which. no one who remembers the strenuous , 
efforts of fifty years can read without a quickening pulse,* 
For a few years he enjoyed the purest bliss allowed to man: life 
devoted to study and to poetic composition, blessed by the love of one, 
of the noblest of women, and the companionship of his dear and . 
venerable father. The old house counted for much in the family 
happiness. It is old-fashioned and without architectural beauty, but Ț 
spacious and comfortable, set in an ample, grassy field, just away 
from the travelled road, girt about with tall and thick sheltering 
trees and flowering shrubs—a fit retreat for a dreamer or philosopher, 
since n no sound Preska, the stillness except the songs of robins and 


* The most inspired and uplifting of these poems is ‘* The Present Crisis,” passages , 
from which have been repeated by public speakers with thrilling emphasis ever since. 
Were it not foran incongruity i in the final couplet it would a an ideal prophetic poem. 
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_ thrushes. For the thoughts suggested by this haunt of birds the 
reader is referred to the essay, “ My Garden Acquaintance.” 

The portraits of this pair of idealists, painted by William Page 
about this time, still hang in the sombre entrance hall; she, with 
refined features, transparent skin, starry blue eyes, and smooth bands 
of very light brown hair; he, with serious face and eyes in shadow, 
ruddy, wavy, and glossy auburn hair, falling almost to the shoulders, 
a full reddish beard, and wearing a coarse-textured brown coat, and 
broad linen collar turned down. Rarely are seen portraits in which 
costume counts for so little, and soul forso much. In Page’s time, the 
poet’s eyes and forehead were calm asa -boy’s; the forbidding wrinkles 
and nervous contractions about the eyebrows, shown in more recent 
portraits, which totally changed the expression of his face, were the 
results of the long and painful studies of later years. 

It was a time of productiveness as well as bliss. Literatures were 
explored, sketches made, and poems born. There would have been 
little to ask but for the increasing fragility of his wife, and the early 
death of children. Of four or five born only one survived, and that 
one, now happily married, is (with her children) the poet's only repre- 
sentative. - 

The plainly dressed couple, upon whose Titianesque portraits we 
have been looking, lived very simply, and wholly apart from the 
` fashionable world. They were devoted to each other and to all good 
works, looking for the speedy coming of truth and righteousness. 
Generous and beautiful illusion! How dark the world would be to 
young hearts if they were to see it as after threescore' they know 
it to be! There was a season just before the upheavals of 1848, 
when an ardent faith was in the air, especially with abolitionists and 
spiritually minded folk. They were confident that slavery, poverty, 
and crime were to disappear, and human brotherhood was to create a 
“new heaven upon earth: It was to this end that the postry and the 
daily aspirations of Lowell tended. It is said that ab one period 
the old family servants were bidden to the master’s table; but this 
was soon felt to be an inconvenience, and the custom did not long 
continue, f i 

The war with Mexico (1846) was brought òn for the purpose of 
gaining new territory for the extension of slavery. Te action of 
Polk’s administration was regarded with shame and anger by most 
Northern men. No one was deceived by the base official declaration 
that it existed by the act of Mexico; yet from various motives of 
interest—political, personal, and “ religious”—nearly all influential 
people continued to oppose the agitation of the question of slavery, 
the cause of the war, and of most of the troubles of the time. 

Lowell was one day in a lawyer’s office in Court Square, Boston, 
when there was heard without the unusual sound of fife and drum. 
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It soon appeared that it was a call for volunteers for a Massachusetts - 
regiment, and the poet’s quick indignation escaped in curt ejaculations, 
but his good sense and native humour soon got the better of- his 
natural wrath. His friends in the office, one of whom related the 
‘incident to the writer, long remembered the keen light in his eyes, 
and his caustic comments upon the scene. A few days later, the 
Boston Courier published the first poem of Hosea Biglow, delighting 
the anti-slavery party, and gradually setting the whole Northern 
people-in crepitating chuckles of laughter. It was as in France, 
where once an epigram might shake a throne. People upon whom 
Garrison’s inflexible logic was wasted, who had listened unmoved to‘ 
‘the matchless eloquence of Wendell Phillips, and read unheeding the 
burning verse of Whittier, gave in without parley to this novel 
assault. Every one felt that this poem embodied the common. sense, 
the religious convictions, and the humane feelings of the- North. 
The concentrated energy was resistless. But it was something: 
more; the sharp thrusts in rustic phrase, the native wit, and the. 
irony ‘that played upon the lines, making them like ive electric 
“wires, produced a combination of mirth and conviction wholly new. 
_ Unlike the unheeded ‘logic, eloquence, and burning verse, these 
comic and catching rhymes went everywhere as on wings; and while 
men repeated the drolleries, the deeper import sank into their 
hearts. Other poems followed, a running fire of sarcasm hard to 
bear. As&the war went on the position of its Northern supporters 
became pitiable. To explain the points and allusions of this series 
would require nothing less than a full history of the time: 

His next work of importance was also in a comic vein. It is 
“t A Fable for Critics,” and purports to be a view of a procession of 
American authors, defiling before Apollo. , It follows in plan Leizh 
` Hnunt’s mild “ Feast of Poets ”—but with a difference. The title- 
"page tells us that it was 


“ Set forth in October the 21st day, 
In the year ’48. G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 


The rhymed preface prepares us to-follow a masked harlequin in/ 
a frolic. Never in the New World was there a parallel instance of 
‘exultant audacity. It is the gay humour of a youth in the freedom. 
of an anonymous pasquinade—revelling in puns, clashing unexpected 
and all-but-impossible rhymes like cymbals, tossing off grotesque 
epithets and comparisons, and going in a break-neck canter like a 
racehorse, let loose., And yet underneath the fun and riot we find 
outline portraits and swift estimates, which, though not always wholly 
just, are of marvellous acuteness and force, Some of the sketches— 
for instance, those of Emerson, Whittier, and Hawthorne—in their 
` general -faithfulness and power -of discrimination are the best ever 
made of these men, either in verse or prose. The sharp differentiation 
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between Emerson and Carlyle, done so long ago as 1848, and by a 
young man of twenty-nine, is something to think of. The uproar 
raised by lesser authors, and by friends of Margaret Fuller, who was 
thought to be lampooned as Miranda, subsided in time; and to-day 
most critics agree that this early satirical view of American literature 
was singularly just and prophetic, and that its sharp counsels ‘and 
- hard hits were most salutary. The “ Fable,” from the nature of the 
subject, is imperfectly appreciated in Great Britain ; but in the United 
States it is more read, probably, than any other production of 
Lowell's, excepting the “Biglow Papers” and ‘‘the Vision of Sir 
Launf , 

This Jast-named poem was published also in 1848, and was, as 
nearly as possible, an improvisation, having been written in forty- 
eight hours. ‘The first part is fresh with the sights, sounds, and 
odours of spring in New England, free in movement, inspiring and 
full of joy. Quotations from it appear pérennially in the country , 
newspapers. In the ‘second part are keen and bright winter land- 
scapes. The slight story is taken from the legends of Arthur’s Round 
Table, and its lesson is the charity and brotherly love of primitive 
Christianity. In the same year were published two volumes of collected 
poems, some of them memorable. 

He visited Europe in 1851, accompanied by his wife, and returned 
the following year. Her health had long been declining, and she died 
in the autumn of 1858. On the day of her death a daughter was born 
to Longfellow, whose house was not far from Elmwood; and the 
double incident was the basis’ of one of the most exquisite and f 
imaginative of his minor poems, “ The Two Angels.” 

` In1854 Lowell delivered a course of twelve lectures on the British 
“poets at the Lowell. Institute, founded by his kinsman, They were not 
printed, except In newspaper reports, but doubtless many portions 
have been absorbed in the published essays. In these lectures the 
now well-known qualities of his prose’ style began to be manifest. It 
was felt by every hearer to be the prose of a poet, as it teemed with 
original images, predestined epithets, and artistically wrought allusions, 
and had a march and music all its own. A few friends from 
Cambridge attended these lectures, walking into the city, and more 
than once in deep snow. ‘The lecturer humorously acknowledged his 
indebtedness to them, saying that when he saw their faces he was in 

: presence of his literary conscience. 

At that period, although still sobered by affliction, he was cheerful, 
animated, and at times even gay. It was imposible to repress the 
bright fancies and droll conceits suggested by reading. and conversation 
to his lively mind. Wit was as natural to him as breathing, and | 
when the mood was on’he could no more avoid seeing and signalling 
puns than an inebriate could help seeing double. But the wit and 
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the puns were not the end and aim of his talk. Common sense was 
his forte—a faculty as huge in him as in Franklin. His reading 


. had been well-nigh universal, and with his stores of knowledge and 


1 


instant power of comparison, his judgments were like intuitions. But 
his discourse often took on an airy and tantalising form, and wreathed 
itself'in irony, or flowered in simile, or exploded in artifices, until it 
ended in a merry absurdity. Such play of argument, fancy, humour, 
word-twisting, and “lovely” nonsense was seldom witnessed, at least 
in that region, and never, as the writer believes, in the talk of any 
other person, excepting the Only Autocrat. 


. For some years Lowell received a few of his Cambridge friends on 


Sunday afternoons in his study, which was in the front room of the 


third story. Another gathering took place on Friday evenings, , 


ostensibly for whist, at the house of each of the party in turn. Two 
of these friends still live in Cambridge, and were among the pall- 
bearers at Lowell’s funeral. Three, besides Lowell, are dead. In 
social meetings Lowell was naturally the: leading spirit, and the one 
whose talk no one was willing to miss; yet he was never the imperious 
Johnson of the club ; every man had his chance. The conversation took. 
a wide range over literature and art, as well as the field of politics, 
on which lines of battle were forming, then little suspected. For 
the peace-loving North “ coming events ” did not “ cast their shadows 
before.” ‘ 

At that period, probably, .he had attained the acme of his power as 
a-poet. The love of Nature was his passion, kept alive by walks-to 
the Waverley Oaks, and other places in the vicinity, and by occasional 
trips to virgin forests. It was the time of birds and flowers, of wind 
in pine boughs—of Moosehead Lake and the Adirondacks—of idyls of 


Huldah and Zekel. The exhausting study of Dante, the epoch of « 


criticism, and of poems like “The Cathedral,” were for another 
mood. He was lithe, mobile, and impressionable in mind’ and body— 
at thesummit, both for the enjoyment of life and for the delight of 
friends. As an abolitionist he was in no danger of being lionised. 
“ Society ” in Boston and Cambridge forgave no friend of the slave 
until long after, and Lowell at that time met only near relatives or 
old friends. But there was a natural reaction against some of the 
habits of former years. The coarse-textured brown coat of the Page 
portrait was no longer worn, and the auburn locks were a little 
shorter, though carefully kept. A velvet jacket was in common use 
indoors, and never man lived who was more fastidious in the details 
of the toilet. All things were in harmony with a refined and delicate 
nature. One would have as soon expected to find a smirch on the 
petals of a new Easter lily as upon his linen or hands. Trifles, but 


significant. A photograph exists, taken in 1854 or 1855, in which 


he is represented sitting with his face partly in profile. The hair is 


‘long (according to modern notions), falling in soft waves, and com- 
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` pletely covering the ears. The face appears tranquil when viewed at 
a distance, but on closer inspection one finds a subtle smile, of which 
the lines are as elusive as those around the mouth of Titian’s 
La Gioconda. Two of bis friends of the whist-club had gone with him 
to the photographer’s; some merry stories were told, and the gleam of 
fun had scarcely left the sitter’s face. This curious light was wholly 
lost in the engraving afterwards made from the pictare. 

In 1855, Longfellow having resigned his place as professor of 
modern languages and literature, Lowell was appointed his successor, 
with leave of absence to perfect himself in his studies. He went 
abroad, but did not remain so long as he had interided. In later 
years he gave an amusing explanation of his early retum ; and the 
story is, perhaps, not unworthy of insertion, as it is the thistle-downs 
of ‘characteristic humour which are apt to be blown away from stately 
biographies. Lowell said ata whist party : “ I had given instructions 
to my bankers in London to notify me when my account was reduced 
to a certain sum; and then I settled myself to my studies, keeping no 
account of the drafts I drew from time to time. J supposed I had 
still a good sum to the fore, and a pleasant time in prospect; but I 
was surprised one day to receive notice.that my account had got down 
to the figure mentioned. There was nothing to do but to pack up 
and go home, which I did. Markthe sequel! Some years afterwards 
I received a letter from the bankers, stating that, owing to the error 
of a clerk, I had been charged with a draft for so-and-so many pounds, 
which ought to have been debited to the account of a kinsman of 
mine; and that that sum with compound interest was subject to my 
order. They regretted the inconvenience I had suffered in shortening 
my visit, and, by way of compensation, they suggested an investment— 
if I did not néed the money at once—which they thought would turn 
out well. I thanked them, and asked them to invest the money as 
they thought best. Well, in a year I got a draft for near £700. 
With that I refurnished.my house. Now you; who are always 
preaching’ figures, and Poor Richard, and business habits, what do 
you say to that? If I had kept an account and known how it stood, 
I should have spent that money, and you would not now be sitting in’ 
those easy-chairs, or walking on a Wilton carpet. No, hang accounts, 
and figures!” l 

This was Lowellľs ordinary airy way when in good-humoured: 
leisure; and this prominent trait cannot be omitted in any account 
of his private life. But all things were in due order. At his desk’ 
he “ toiled terribly”; in serious discourse he was as strenuous as 
any of his Puritan ancestors; to the world he was courteous but . 
reserved, with a due mingling of dignity; to inferiors, especially 
considerate ; to the yulgar and presuming, a glacier; to his family 
and near friends, the most delightful and sunshiny being that ever 
came from the Author of joy. l 


` 
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The Atlantic Monthly was started in the autumn of 1857, Lowell ~ 
being editor. It was the project of a young enthusiast, who desired 
to enlist the leading authors of New England in the. crusade against 
slavery, and it had been the subject-of conferences, at intervals, 
with Lowell, Longfellow, and Mrs. Stowe, for moré than three years. 
After. long efforts the due co-operation was secured, and responsible 
publishers were found to take it up. The leading contributors met 
to dine on publication days, notified by a representative of the pub- 
lishers, who was also assistant editor, leading an amphibious existence 
somewhere between the material and spiritual forces. It is a loss to 
the world that no notes were kept of those dinners. They shine 
afar in the memories of all who were present. There was Holmes 
in the flush of his new fame as the Autocrat—a man whose genius 
flamed out in his speech and expression as clearly as in his original 
and sparkling works; Emerson, thoughtful, but serene and looking 
a living benediction; Longfellow, with a head like that of a ,bust 
by Phidias, by turns placid or radiant, seldom speaking, but always 
the ‘fit word ; Agassiz, glowing with good-humour, simple in phrase, 
and massive in intellect; Whittier, with noble head and brilliant 
eyes, grown spare and taciturn from ill-health, an ascetic at table, 
-eager only for ideal enjoyment; Quincy, with patrician air, curious 
learning, and rare felicity in epigram; Dwight, with the ethereal 
architecture of Beethoven’s symphonies in his brain; Felton, Greek 
to his fingers’ ends,- noted both for good discourse and Homeric 
laughter; Motley, stateliest man of his time, just parting for his 
lifelong work ; Norton, accomplished lecturer upon art, future editor. 
of Carlyle’s letters; Cabot, veteran littérateur of The Dial ; Whipple, 
with two-storied head and bulbous spectacles, keen critic and good 
talker ; perhaps others not now remembered: Of these just mentioned 
` Holmes, Whittier, Dwight, and Cabot alone survive. ui 
‘ But one constant visitor is not to be overlooked. This is 

“ The Jedge that covers with his hat 


G Š More wit an’ gumption, an’ shrewd Yankee sense, 
Than there is. mosses on an ole stone fence.” * 


| The“ Jedge” was not a contributor; he called himself amicus curia. 


' His ready wit, solid talents, and social qualities made him one of 
the delights of all gatherings. He was leaving the. dinner-table 
early one day when a flaming -bowl of punch came on. He excused . 
himself, saying he had a long journey in the train before him. 
“Stay,” said the Autocrat, “and take some punch; ‘twill shorten 
the distance!” “Yes,” replied the ‘“Jedge,” “and double the, . 
prospect.” He was as full of stories as Lord ESNE and ought 
to write his reminiscences. - 

-'George T., Davis, a wonderful raonteur, TO came, and 
people remained for hours to hear him.’ Abraham Lincoln once sat 


a Biglow Papers,” second series, No. 2,,in introduction. . 
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with ‘him a whole ' night, and declared he was the best of all the 
story-tellers i had met. J. C. W. also was a wonderfal artist in 
“touching up” a story, as well as à consummate impersonator. He 
is still fresh and vivacious, while Davis has “ gone over to the majority. 

` There was also enough of serious conversation. Holmes was powerful 
in logic that fused into eloquence, and often uttered sentences of such 
force, proportion, and finish that they would not have needed the least 
revision for print. Lowell always produced the impression that he 
was ‘in himself greater than anything he had done, and those who 
listened to him looked for a crescendo in his career. Emerson, too, 
listening to the juniors, often made a philosophic résumé or scholium that 
was beautiful and memorable. One day Dr. Holmes was speaking 
castally of architecture, and observed that all: the orders might, 
roughly speaking, be, resolved into-three: the Egyptian, characterised 
by breadth of base; the Grecian, in which there was an agreeable 
proportion between base and height; and the Gothic, in which the 
height was extreme. Mr. Emerson sat “with eyes far away,” and 
said (as if commuying’ with himself), “That furnishes a striking 

analogy. The broad-based Egyptian was for the repose of the dead ; 
the harmonious Grecian was for the activities and pleasures of the 
-living; and the aspiring lines of the Gothic, do they not lead our 
thoughts toward immortality ?” 

Volumes could have been made of the bright discussions which 
were lost in air. No, not lost, for they left their impress in the minds 
of survivors, and by repetition have fertilised many souls. 

On ‘one occasion the women contributors were invited. Several 
were expected, but only two came—Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. Mrs. Stowe had demurred at first, and 
only consented to ‘come upon the stipulation that there should be no. 
wine on the table. ` The condition was irksome to a few, but all were “` 
desirous of doing’ honour to the woman who had taken such a distin- 
guished part in the great question of the day. The dinner passed agree- 
ably, though the ladies did not have a great deal to say. Crystal jars of 
iced water were en évidence, and if one or two of them held a judicious 
mingling of pale spirits, the scent of abundant flowers that decked 
the table covered any alcoholic odour. The sparkle of surprise in 
some faces when the glasses were raised was as good as a play. 

‘In all that belonged to these dinners there was, no doubt, a certain 
provincial note which! was the secret of the charm. ‚In a small city, 
where there is.leisure and chance for intimacy, the relations of men, . 
and especially of authors, are on an easy footing rarely attainable ip 
-amefropolis, in which life ig a struggle, and the litarary guild is rent 
with factions and jealousies. In Scott’s diary (March 7, 1827), after 
jotting down his i impressions of ʻa gathering in Edinburgh, he- says,. 
“Can London give sucha dinner? It may, but I never saw one. 
They are too cold and critical to be so easily pleased.” 
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Lowell wrote many of the political articles in the first, two years, a 
few poems and a multitude of book notices; but his contributions 
were of more weight after 1862, when he was free from the care of 
editing. 

At the outset the editor had as salary £600, besides £2 per page for 
prose, and an average of £10 for each poem. The Atlantic was not 
able to pay the munificent prices of our day. But Lowell was satis- 
fied. He was of all authors the least. governed by pecuniary considera- 
tions. 

- In 1857, not far from .the time when the Atlantic was started, 
Lowell was married to Miss Frances Dunlap of Portland, Maine, and 
went to live with Dr. Estes Howe, whose wife was a sister of. Maria 
White. Lowell. Dr, Howe was greatly esteemed and loved, especially 
by the whist-club, ahd was a guest at all the literary dinners. The 
affection between him and Lowell was tender and lasting. After a 
time Lowell returned to:live at Elmwood, only a mile distant. He 
was happy i in’ his marriage, as his wife shared his tastes, and was a 
woman of character, grace and refinement. She died in London 
while her husband. was Minister. No children were born of ‘this 
marriage. 

.Beforé commenting upon the second series of “ The Biglow Papers,” 
it may be necessary to remind British readers that there were two 
distinct classes, of anti-slavery men. Lowell began with the one.and 
‘ended with the other. One was the party of Garrison, known as | 
abolitionists, which relied solely upon’ moral influences. , The other 
brought the question into politics, endeavouring to restrain slavery by 
law, and to make it the strictly limited exception instead of the lordly. 
rule in the Republic. This’ was called at first the Liberty Party, and 
then the Free-Soil Party, and was always a minor third, as against 
Democrats and Whigs, until, at the election of Lincoln in 1860, it 
was consolidated with the latter under the name of Republican. “The 
« Wilmot Proviso” (proposed by David Wilmot, M.C. of Penn.) had 
been the paramount national issue for a number of years. It was 
designed to exclude slavery from the territories, which, previous to 
State-hood, are under the control ot Congress. . The cry was, 
“ Freedom national, Slavery sectional,” The Proviso was staved off ; 
_ but what was done proved effectual in the end—namely,, each 
‘territory when about to become a State was allowed to choose between 
_ freedom and slavery. Then ensued a race for the occupation of the 
coming new States, such as the world never 'saw. The North won in 
Kansas and Nebraska by superior activity, organisation, and resources, 
but not without violent conflicts with. “ border ruffians,” the blood- ` 
thirsty partisans of slavery from the adjacent State of Missouri. The 
most thrilling incidents in American history are to be found.in the 
record of this life-and-death pbenggien 3 in which k ohn Brown pire! a 
_ leading part. 
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A passage in the second series (No. 2) has reference to this 
glorious result: . ` : i 


l 


Pa o strange New World, that yit wast never young, 
Whose youth fiom thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 
r% * 


An’-who grew’st nE thru’ shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 
_ Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 
+ = * r 
Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events, 
To pitch new States ez Old Svona men pitoh 4 tents 
+ „> 


The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away.” 


` 


Some of these lines may challenge comparison with the noblest in ` 
the language. It would be discourteous to intelligent readers to point 
them out by italics. 

After this crushing defeat came the election of Linzoln, and then 
the slaveholding party, seeing all was lost, took up arms. 

Before long Lowell bethought him of the characters and “ pro- 
perties ” of his old’ comedy,.and brought out from retirement Hosea 
‘Biglow, Parson Wilbur, and Birdofrecdum Sawin, to figure in the 
new drama; deepest of tragedies as it proved to be for him.’ The. 
` scampish volunteer of the Mexican war had become a slaveholder and | 

secessionist, and’ furnished what matter for satire he might; while 
Hosea was the mouthpiece of moral convictions, of patriotic 
fervour, and of: triumph in the indestructible unity of a free nation, 
not too dearly bought, even with the blood of the best and dearest. 
‘The Mexican war, though infamous, was waged on foreign soil, and, 
‘in modern view, a small affair. The war of the rebellion was an 
ever-present and tremendous fact, and while it lasted there was no 
room, within or without, for anything else. The new series is wholly 
devoted to matters connected with the war, and naturally wants much 
of the comic relief of its predecéssor ; but it is an error to think it 
‘inferior as poetry. Perhaps the most forcible part is that in which 
the poet deals with the attitude of Great Britain, the dialogue between 
Concord Bridge and Bunkers Hill Monument, followed by the-manly 
and regretful reproaches in “Jonathan to John.” The prefatory 
letter of the parson is, in its way, a more effective statement of the case 
than any made by Secretary Seward. It may be late to bring ‘up this 
` painful subject, but the ringing lines continue to echo in memories 
that would fain forget them. 

' Two other poems of .the series should be mentioned, because they 
dre at Lowell’s high-water mark, and.cannot be easily ‘paralleled in, 
verse of ‘our time: ‘‘Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line” contains pic- 
tures of spring in the country, which in felicity and vividness excel - 

` all’ his descriptions in serious verse; and the sequel, -Hosea’s interview 
with a Puritan ancestor, is in the poet’s most vigorous manner. He 
truly says of the Yankee dialect : 
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“For puttin’ in a downright lick 
* *Lwixt Humbug’s eyes, there’s few can metch it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick ' 
Ez stret-grained hickory doos a hetchet.” 


“A Letter to the Editor of Atlantic Monthly” (No. 10) is a poem of 
‘ which’ description gives no notion. . It winds its way with an apparent 
artlessness, with hints of tender.or humorous thought; of passionate 
love of Nature, and of the merciless obsession of the war; then 
breaks into an agony of lament for the young heroes fallen in battle, 
and closes with an apostrophe to Peace that few Americans, old 
enough to remember the sad days; can read, even for the twentieth _ 
time, with dry eyes. Ibis not Peace coming “as a mourner bowed” 
that is invoked, but Peace with step that peo her “ Victory’s , 
daughter.” 

One of his nephews, Captain William: Towai Putnam, was killed 
at Ball's Bluff, early in'the war; another,. Lieut. James . Jackson 
Lowell, at Seven Pines ; the third, General Charles. Russell Lowell, 
at Winchester. The last-named was wounded while leading a cavalry 

‘charge; and though he knew tle wound was mortal, he was helped 
upon his horse, and. headed another brilliant charge, in which he was ` 
again hit, and died within an hour. It is this act of heroism which 
is refered to in a stanza often repeated at the reunions of the veterans 


of the war: 


“To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’ s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men, 
hat rived the Rebel line asunder.” 


For nearly ten years (1863-72) Lowell, in collaboration with-Charles 

` Eliot Norton, was editor of the North American Review, in which 

‘many of his essays appeared. At that .time this periodical was ° 

scholarly and sedate, and was read by cultivated people, but had ho 
attractions for the general public. 

The Commemoration Ode (1865), considered by many as the best 
of its class, made a powerful impression. , Some readers, perhaps, 
‘need to be informed that there was a proposal to erect a Memorial 
Hall in honour of the sons of Harvard who fell in the Civil War, and 
that the Ode was written for a gathering of the friends of the 
University. The stately pile that has since arisen needs only ‘the 
mellowing touch’ of age to become one of the finest of collegiate 
buildings. The Ode was recited in a broad tent, after an address by 
General Meade, the hero of Gettysburg: Lowell usually appeared . 
self-composed, if not cold, in public; but on this occasion his voice 
and manner showed that the scene and ‘the subject had wholly’ 
possessed him. The white 'light'upon his features, as he. warméd to’ 


.` the impassioned close of the poem, was like a transfiguration. The 


effect upon the audience, who followed every line with breathless 
attention, was something never to be forgotten. ` f r 
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“Under the Willows,” published in 1869, and dedicated to Norton, 
contains the best work of the poet’s maturer years, together with 
some lighter pieces of earlier date. The title comes from a group of 
large trees on the bank of Charles River, a favourite resort of students. 
With few exceptions, these poems presuppose too much in readers 
to be widely popular. ‘This is not the case with “The First Snow 
Fall,” which, like “The Changeling’? and “She Came and Went” 
in a former volume, is as simple as a white stone'’for a dead 
child. Equally open to view is ‘: The Dead House,” written after the 
death of the wife and mother. But, in most of the pieces the thought 
is subtile and remote, and ordinary Dareda after reading one of them 
would say, if candid, that they “did not know what it was about.” 
The poet’s mind had long dealt with abstruse ideas, and was fertile in 
recondite allusion ; and he never seemed to think that evan fairly read | 
people might need a, clue to his meaning. He was never wilfully 
obscure like Browning, but his thought is often to be sought for. 
Like every collection of true poetry, this book is an assemblage of the 
memories and fancies of many years; each one an ideal replica of 
some experience or mood. ‘Thus, “ Gold Egg” is a reminiscence of 
German University life, a misty blending of metaphysics, mythology, 
and the Arabian Nights. “ A Winter Evening Hymn to my Fire” 
is a fantasy in verse, airy as flame. The devotee of tobacco will 
regale himself with the thought of the incense that 
“floats and curls 
In airy spires and wayward whirls, 


Or poises on its tremulous stalk 
A flower of frailest revery.” 


In other poems are sketches of sea-beaten Appledore, of the banks of, 
Charles River, or of lusty boyhood in the Cambridge of the old time. 
Perhaps the subtilest expression of his genius is “The Foot Path,” 
which leads, one,hardly perceives when, into the realm cf the infinite. 
Prophetic “ Villa Franca” shows the Fates dooming Napoleon IIL, 
and was written years before the fall of Sedan. “The Washers of 
the Shroud ” recalls the awful suspense in an early crisis in the Civil 
War. Powerful poems these last; and they were ‘referred to by 
Lowell some years later with just pride in the intuitive foresight 
shown. But he seldom spoke of his works, even to near friends, and 
almost never read them a poem. 

“The Cathedral,” published a year later, is aray removed from 
popular apprehension. The story, which is of a visit to Chartres, is 
slight; the burden of the poem is a meditation upon the Divine 
government and its relations to man, with an idealist’s indignant 
protest against the drift of a materialistic age. Like the edifice it 
treats of, the poom is encrusted with rich imagery, and towers with . 
sky-reaching thought. 
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In the same year, 1870, were published two volumes of collected 
essays: “ My Study Windows ” and “ Among My Books.” 2 A second 
volume with the latter title came out in 1876. 

In 1872 he visited Europe, and did not return until 1874. He 
received honours from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
was welcomed everywhere by men of letters. Just before he went 
abroad there appeared in New York a series of laboured articles'upon 
his prose works, arguing that they could not become classic on 
account of their vicious style. The ground had been laid out like a - 
siege by Turenne, and it was intended evidently that the offending 
essayist should have what is called “a good setting down.” To a’ 
friend who volunteered to write a reply Lowell sent a note, a part of 
which is here given, mainly for the sake of the six lines of verse not 
elsewhere printed, z 

‘ ‘ © Elmwood, 12th May, 1872. 


“ Don’t bother yourself with any sympathy for me under my supposed 
sufferings from critics. I don’t need it in the least. If a man does anything 
good, the world always finds it out; sooner or later ; and, if he doesn’t, wiy, 
the-world finds that out too—and ought. 


‘Gainst monkey’s claw and ass’s hoof 
My studies forge me mail of proof ; 
I climb through paths for ever new 
To purer air and broader view. 
What matter though they should efface, 


So far below, my footstep’ s trace?” pd 


He was always resolute never to make reply to critic or politician. 

Three noble odes were written at the time of the United States 
Centennial celebrations: one, read at Concord, April 19, 1875; one, 
at, Cambridge, July 3, 1876—being mainly a ‘tribute to Washington 
and the State of Virginia; the third, for the Fourth of July 1876. 
They rank with the Commemoration Ode among the poet’s best. 

As will have been seen in this sketch, he had always been’ simply 
a citizen. . He had never held office, not even that .of justice of the 
peace, an honour which is scattered broadcast in Massachusetts. ‘At 
the age of fifty-eight he began public life at the top. The traditions of 
the Government had favoured the appointment of literary men to diplo- , 
matic and consular posts. The names of Washington Irving, Hawthorne, 
‘Bayard Taylor, Motley; and Bret Harte readily comé to mind. - Presi- 
dent Hayes, at the suggestion, it is said, of Howells, the novelist, 
offered to Lowell the Austrian mission, which he declined. Sub- 
sequently he accepted an appointment to Spain, possibly because ‘he 
was then engaged in the study of Cervantes and the Spanish drama- 
` tists. ` In due time, upon the retirement of Minister Welsk, he was 
transferred to London. How he.bore himself in this place, the place 
of the highest dignity in the gift of the- President, is fresh in the 
minds. of.. both peoples. He was a lover of his country, and jealous . 
of its honour, a patriot in every fibre ;‘ while, 'at the same time, as a 
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‚citizen of the world of letters, and as a descendant of the race (loosely) 


called Anglo-Saxon, he owed an allegiance not limited by geographical 
lines. His public duties were faithfully performed, but. without vain 
ostentation ; still, few intricate questions arose in his time. His ad- 
dresses throughout the kingdom give evidence of his mature thought, 
scholarship, and exquisitely finished style; they equally testify to the 
honour and respect in which he was held by, all classes. 

With the coming in of Cleveland in 1885, Lowell knew that by a 
rule in the Department of State, rarely departed from, he was to be 
superseded. He had had enough of public life, and did not desire to 
remain; and he welcomed his successor, Mr. Phelps, with cordiality. 
He told the writer that he recognised the ability and training of that 
gentleman as quite superior to his own; that his (Lowell’s). legal 
acquirements were slight and well-nigh obsolete, and, moreover, had 
never included international law; while Mr. Phelps was an eminent 
jurist, versed in history, and able to take up any question in diplomacy 
with mastery. Upon this topic he spoke with earnestness and at 
some length. He said he had been treated with proper consideration, 


and had nothing but goodwill and high regard for President Cleveland. 


At a dinner in Boston, after his return, he spoke in a similar strain 
of the President, and was sharply rebuked by certain editors, men 
who think it treason to party to admit any excellence in an opponent. 
But Lowell was not à thick-and-thin politician, and still less a 
political trimmer. He had independent views on national questions ; 
and, in regard to men, his just and unprejudiced mind recognised 
good qualities by whomsoever manifested. 

In 1888 was published a collection of fugitive poems, “ Heartsease 
and Rue.” , co 

For some years he spent his summers in London, and: his win- 
ters in Boston or in Southborough with his daughter, the wife of 
Edward Burnett, late M.C. When her, sons were about ready to 
enter Harvard College, the family removed'to the poet’s old home, 
Elmwood, and Lowell went to live with them. He had long shrunk 


from returning there, as the house was “fall of ghosts,” he said. . 


There had died his mother and father, his sister Rebecca, his first 
wife, and three or four infants. From the windows one looks out 
upon-the cemetery of Mount Auburn, where these loved ones rest. 
There at length he was settled, planning another visit to London, 
never to be made. 

He had an inherited tendency to gout, and suffered at times 
severely. Even as far back as 1857 there were times when the pain 
seized the soles of his feet so sharply that he would lift them, spas- 
modically, high in air, with half-suppressed groans that were heart- 


. aching to hear. Still, his health was ordinarily gcod, and his body, 


though never robust, seemed equal to the demands-of a life that was 
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kept, for the most part, within simple limits. It was seldom that 
illness made him keep his bed. In 1885, when he was leaving office _ 
in London, he seemed to have visibly aged; his shoulders were 
getting bowed, his face was thinner, his forehead more deeply lined, 
and his hair and beard tending to grey. Still, as he had ‘always been 
active and careful of his health, his friends looked forward to see him 
reach fourscore. It was impossible to think of the creator of Hosea 
and Fite Adams Slory as growing old. But in the latter part of 1890 
disquieting reports came from Boston; disease had attacked a vital 
organ, and the worst was feared, Time passed without material 
amendment, and in August last, after long sufferings, the ehd brought 
a blessed relief. l 

` The time has not come for an impartial estimate of his works—not . 
for those who have been: in the sphere of his influence, and still less 
for those who have felt the undying affection which his manly and 


‘generous qualities inspired. Certain of his poems appeal to his ` 
countrymen as they do not appeal even to friendly readers here; fora . . 


Briton cannot enter into his passionate devotion to the Union, nor 
become wild over the prophecies of America’s glory. Patriotic poems 


, are necessarily for “home consumption,” as are the frank petitions 


in national hymns—e.y., 
“ Confound their politics,” &e. * 


But this is not the only ,“‘ patriotic ” feature of Lowell’s poetry. 
He rejected not only “larks‘and daisies,” of which ‘there are’ none in 
America, but all conventionality in poetry, and set himself to sing of 
the birds and flowers he knew, the landscapes and the men he had’ 
seen, the speech he had heard, and the unborrowed, feelings of his 
own soul. His verse is therefore no echo of English poetry, 
although he was master of its manifold vocabulary. He is the most 
“ American” of poets—unless it- may be Whittier—in respect to his 
truth to Nature: and that very faithfulness is a stumbling-block to - 
English readers. How is a, Briton to conceive of a “flashing fire- 
hangbird,” a -bobolink’s “brook of laughter,’ or indeed any of: the 
multitude of bright objects that are sketched in his verse? Of the 
difficulties in rustic speech, and manners something has been said: 


_ With due deference to British critics, it may, be suggested that the 


final word shoyld not-be pronounced by them. 
_It is to bè admitted that philosophical and purely ideal poems are 


- not, easy reading, and “The Cathedral,” “‘The Foot Path,” and others 


are written forthe few. It must be admitted also that if Lowell had 
a nice sensé of melody, it was subordinated to thought, energy, and 
emotion. There are few of the gems of fortunate crystallisation, ‘and 
none of the platitudes of smoothly oiled versification like that: of Cole- 
ridge “ In Xanadu did Kubla Khan,” &. But if the soul of poetry 
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is energy, and its effect emotion; if, according to Landor, “ philo- 
sophy should run through poetry as veins do'through the body”; if 
a poem is made of original ideas and of new and unbcrrowed pictures 
and comparisons, it will be difficult to deny Lowell a high rank among 
poets. It is not to be forgotten that his poems have body as well as 
spirit; that they touch the heart as well as stimulate the intellect; 
‘that their pictures of Nature are done at first hand; that they incul- 
cate nobleness, purity and brotherly love, and tend to raise the.soul 
above sordid views of life. After nearly half a century of beneficent 
existence his. poems may safely take their chance with posterity. - 

Lowell’s prose of itself would require a long article for fair discus- 
sion. His first work, “ Conversations on the Old. Poets” (1845) is out 
of print. “‘ Fireside Travels,” chiefly valued for containing the essay, 
< Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” is one of his most characteristic and 
charming: works; one that Americans, and especially Cambridge men, 
are never tired of re-reading. The remaining volumes, “ My Study 
Windows,” “ Among My Books” (2 vols.), and “ Democracy” (the 
latter a collection mainly of. literary addresses in England), are devoted 
to criticism, ethics and history, and are among the most important 
works of their class. It is to be admitted that one seldom sees in 
his pages the gracious and serene simplicity which characterises a few 
of the masters of English prose; but, on the other hand, they are 
filled with profound thought, expressed with the force and beauty of 
which only a poet is master, and ‘teem with fresh imagery, and with 
' allusions drawn from the stores of all languages. For a scholar, or 
for an imaginative man, his essays have an inexoressible charm, if 
only for this luxuriance, and for the artistic treatment of the theme 
and of each sentence. Never was there’a more conscientious work- 
man—never one more successful in what he strove to do. It is idle 
to suppose that such works should be popular; they are something 
far higher—the delight of thé most cultivated men of the age. 

There is something refreshing in the moral courage that breathes 
in the article upon Lincoln, written before his death and apotheosis. 
That upon New England is a brilliant résumé of an honourable history. 
Other essays might be mentioned : such as those upon Chaucer, Dryden, 
and Lessing, the best ever written upon their subj ects. It is not to 
be contended that Lowell made no mistakes; it would be absurd to 
claim for him an infallible judgment; but he had always something 
new and striking to say; and in the field of modern criticism it would 
be difficult to name an author who has treated such a variety of 
topics with equal knowledge, brilliancy, and suggestiveness. 

, His judgment of his own works was strict, and he never printed 
an essay until it had been’ tried as in a furnace. The quantity of . 
articles he wrote was great, and probably more will now be collected: 
He was for many years corresponding editor of the New York 
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Anti-Slavery Standard, andas such wrote many articles of which no 
-account can be given here. 

By his will he left his MSS. in competent and friendly hands. 
Professor Norton will discharge the labour of love with ability and 
conscientious care. His letters also should make a brilliant collection. 

His countrymen will'remember with pride his attitude as Minister 
and as representative of American letters. He had the rare tact to 
be true to himself and to his céuntry, and to express unpalatable 
truths without exaggeration and without heat, so as to retain for 
himself not only respect and consideration, but admiration and love. 
Any other man with wit enough to write that magnificent satire, “ On 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” would have been sure to write ' 
it in a way to rouse general indignation. In a mind naturally so eager, 
this moderation, which is of the essence of statesmansbip as well as of 
sound literary judgment, becomes one of the qualities of greatness ; 
for “ he that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 


F. H. UNDERWOOD. 


` ; - 


“THE BALANCE SHEET: OF SHORT 
l HOURS. 


- 


HE eight-hour day ‘ig no new thing in England;' it was 
common in some of the greater employments only a hundred 

years ago. Adam Smith in the “ Wealth of Nations ” speaks as if 
eight hours a day were then the usual time of work among colliers, 
and William Marshall, the agriculturist, while mentioning that the 
ploughmen of Norfolk sometimes wrought as long as ten hours a day, 
says that in most parts of the kingdom eight hours a day was the 
ordinary custom’ for team labour.* Indeed, in some counties the 
working hours were even shorter. -In Bucks, for example, the 
ploughmen went out in the summer half-year—from Candlemas to 
Martinmas—at 7 in the morning, réturned at 3 in the after- | 
noon, and in the winter half-year they went out at 8 and returned 
at 8. They had also, of course, to attend to. the feeding and 
cleaning of the horses at home.f In Bedfordshire their day was 
from 6 in summer and from daylight in winter till 1 or 2 in 
the afternoon, with an interruption for a meal about 10, called 
beaver-time.t In Warwickshire it was in. summer from 6 till 2 or. 
7 till 3, and in winter about six hours. In Hampshire the rural 
labourers seldom reached their work in winter , before 8 or 9, or even 
9.30, in the morning,; and quitted it about 3 in ‘the afternoon,“ while 
in summer they would be generally met returning from work about 
5, and the reason giyen for their easy hours by Vancouver, the writer 
of the Report to the Board of Agriculture upon that county, is that 
they had a great choice of occupation there, and-could not be got to 
work longer at daywork on a farm than other. labourers wrought at 


* W. Marshall, “ Rural Economy of Norfolk ” (London, 1787), i. 188. 

+ James and Malcolm, “ Agriculture of Buckingham, 1794,” p. 39. 

t Marshall, ‘‘ Review of Reports to Board of Agriculture for Midland Department of 
England, "P 589. 
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task work in the forests, or at the salt-pans, or on the canals, or ab 
the variety of jobs to be found at Portsmouth. Again, in the domestic 
industries, then so prevalent, and in all trades in which the workmen 


_ had command of their own hours, the common practice was to work 


very long days half the week and go hand-idle the other half, the - 
idleness necessitating the overwork and the overwork necessitating the’ 
idleness. Sir E. Baines mentions that even in his time the old handloom 
weavers, in consequence of this habit-—which is characteristic of in- ' 
dustry in its natural state eyerywhere—seldom wrought more than 
fifty-six hours in the week. 

The very long day seems to have been really a gradual fruit of the, 
factory system. Men who laid down expensive machinery grudged seeing 
it stand a moment idle, and they lengthened the day of work from 


- twelve hours, as it still was in Arkwright’s time, to thirteen and four- , 


teen, as it was when factory legislation began. The workpeople were 
driven for most part of the year out of every remnant of the sun- 
shine, and in;less than a single lifetime, as Mr. R. Guest remarks in 
his ‘History of the Cotton Manufacture,” the very tastes of 
English workmen changed, and instead of their old manly sports of 
wrestling, quoits, football, and the long-bow, they betook themselves 
now to pigeon-fancying, canary-breeding, and tulip-growing. They 
had neither time nor spirit left for anything better, though under 
an „eight hours system the old English tastes would probably revive 


' again as they are now reviving in such a pemaskatle Bis among the 


workpeople of Victoria, 

But for the last sixty years we thas been slowly EE tho 
lesson that all this successive prolongation of working hours, which 
was near eating the heart out of the labouring manhood of England, was 
also, from the standpoint of the manufacturers’ own interest, a grave 
pecuniary mistake. In their haste to be repaid their expenditure 
on machinery, the manufacturers were really wearing down the 
most precious machine they had got—their great machine mère, 
as Blanqui called _it—on which the success of all the rest 


‘depended, They found that with this flesh and blood machine 


an hours more running in the day did not mean an hour's 
more product in' the day, but that really, after a certain limit, 
an extra hour of repose has much higher productive value than, 
an extra hour of work. ` The American manufacturer made ‘a . 
foolish as well as a heartless remark who pointed to his workpeople 
playing about the fields, and said, “ What a waste of God’s sunshine!” | 
Even if God’s sunshine, were sent for no other purpose than turning 
a mill, it, probably could, not haye been used to better advantage 


_ even for turning a mill than in the way these people were at that, 


moment engaged. A French manufacturer once said to Guizot: _ 
“ We used to say it was the last hour that gave us our profit, but we 


G 
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‘ have now learnt it was the last hour that ate up our profit,” and 


though we still hear much fright expressed about the competition by 
the pauper and long-hour labour of other countries, we are coming 
more and more to perceive that Mr. Mundella is probably right in 
saying it is really their long hours that save us from their compe- 
tition, because their long hours impair the personal efficiency of their 
labour and the competition between the nations is growing every 
day more and more to be mainly a competition in personal efficiency. 

The question of questions therefore, in connection with any pro- 
posed further reduction of the hours of labour, is the question of the 
probable effect of the change on the personal efficiency of the work-. 
people. If short hours meant short product, they would mean short 
profits and short wages too; and good wages are at present as 
essential. to the improvément of most of ‘the working class as 
more leisure; but then shorter hours may not in reality’ mean 
shorter product, for they may so better the quality of labour that 
as much is dore afterwards in the short day as was done before in the 
long. They have invariably had that result sooner or later hitherto ; 
and the pith of the eight hours question is the question how far a 
new reduction of the day of labour may be reasonably expected 
to be- attended with that result again. As some help towards 
a correct opinion on this important point, it will be useful, as 
far as space permits, to examine the recorded experience of previous 
reductions in the length of the working day, and mark the diversity 
of sources from which the compensating iniprovement in the labourer’s 
personal efficiency that attended them accrued. If these resources 
remain largely uriexhausted, and if eight hours experiments already 
prove that they may be successfully utilised to balance the loss 
of time, then there would.seem no reason why histcry should not 
repeat itself on the present ovcasion. 

The first experience of a reduction of hours has always been very- 
various. Some enterprising manufacturers have generally made the ex- 
periment before the restrictive law came into force and found it advan- 
tageous; then, after the introduction of the law, while some reported 
favourably from the very beginning, the majority reported a decrease of 
product for the first few months, or the first year or two ; but eventually 
the favourable experience became general, either because the shorter 
hours had time to tell on the vital and mental energies o? the workmen, 
or because employers had one after another discovered the secret, 
which some of them discovered at the outset, of making up for the 


_ diminution of work hours by improved arrangements of the work. In 


cases of shortening the very long thirteen-hour day, the result was oftena 

surprisingly large immediate increase, as an effect of the mere relief from 

physical exhaustion. The managing partner of a Massachusetts cotton. 

mill told the Labour Commissioner of that State, in 1883, tiat when he 
VOL. LX. 2'K 
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reduced the factory. hours, fifteen. years before, from 13 to 11, he found i 


that with the same machinery the production of prints rose'from 90,000 
to 120,000 yards a week,* and the Middlesex Co., of Lowell, on making 


the still greater reduction from 13 hours to 10 honta 24 minutes in 1872, ` 


found that byi increasing the speed of their machinery so as to make as 
many revolutions in the day as before, and replacing female labour by 
male to a very slight degree (84 per cent.), their product increased by 
290,117 pieces (or about £135,000 worth) in the year, and the earnings 
of their workpeople by 57 per cent.t The experience of M. Dollfus, of 
Mulhouse, is well known. He reduced his hours from 12 to 11: in 
1866, and found a slight decrease of product for the first fortnight, 
but after a month an increase of 4 or 5 per cent. The experience of 
the Canton of Glarus, in Switzerland, is more interesting; because it is 
more general. An eleven-hour Factory Act was introduced in 1872, 
and in the first year a loss of product was reported in all the mills, in 
some as low as a hundredth, in others as high as a fifteenth, but in 1874 
thé deficit was already converted into a positive increase, and several 
firms who had establishments in other Cantons as well as Glarus, were 
-enlarging their Glarus establishments rather than carrying their capital 
` elsewhere, as it was prophesied they would do.t 

Even more striking are the results of the English Ten Hours Act 
of. 1847. That Act involved a serious shortening of the day—even 
Mr. Leonard: Horner thought a reduction of two ‘hours at a time a 
dangerous and imprudent step—and it came into operation at a most 
unfortunate moment-—a time of grave depression in the cotton in- 
dustry, so that employers were not specially anxious for a large pro- 
duction, and they reduced the wages of their hands by 25 per cent. 
—10 per cent. for bad times, and one-sixth of the remainder for the 
` shortening of the day, yet Mr. Horner was able to report, in 1848, 
that many of the workpeople had said to him that “ by increased 
exertion and keeping closer to their work, they were able to earn so 
much more, that the difference of their present earnings from what 
they were when they worked 12 hours was very trifling.”§ That is 


to say: in 10 hours (or even less, for the regulation time was 58 hours - 


a week till 1850) they did as much work as they used to do in 12, and 
nearly 10 per cent. more. Most of the men no doubt suffered con- 
siderably the first year in-their wages, and some of them would on 


that account prefer, if they could, to work 11 hours, but none of them . - 


would go back to 12, and, on the whole, the majority preferred remain- 

ing as they then were, for.one of them said if they had not the benefit 
` in their pockets, they had it in their bones, and, besides, by various 
domestic economies, which the shorter hours permitted, such as allow- 


* “ Report on Uniform Hours of ' Labour,” p. 142. 
+ “Massachusetts Labour Bureau Report, 1873.” 
t Knorr, “ Die normal Arbeitstag,” p. 22. 

§ “Factory Inspector’s Report,” 1848, p. 16. 
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ing them time to make their purchases more advantageously, or their 
wives time to attend to the children or-the washing personally, they 
were almost as well off as ever, even pecuniarily, in spite of the slight 
loss in wages. But those who actually made as much money under 
the 10 hours system as under the 12 hours system seem from the first te 
have been by no means few. Besides Mr. Horner's general statement, 
already quoted, he mentions several specific cases. For example, a 
mule-spinner told him that but for the reduction of the rate of wages 
on account of the depression, he would have been earning the same 
wages as he did before the Act. Two adult male weavers in another 
Lancashire mill said they did about as much work in the day, and ` 
earned about as much wages as formerly, and that they did not find 
the closer attention they were obliged to exercise fatigued them so 
much as the longer term of work. Another factory worker, who 
made 30s. a week under the 12 hours system before the 25 per cent. 
reduction in wages, was making 27s, 3d. a week under the 10 hours 
system after the reduction. When the 10 per cent. reduction on account 
_of the depression is taken off, it is evident that he was really doing 
3d. a week more work in the short day than he was in the long. 

The bookkeeper in another cotton mill, marked W by Mr. Horner, 
told him, that through paying the overlookers by the piece, and the 
consequent improvement in their vigilance over the workers, the mill 
was producing nearly as much in 10 hours as it previously did i in 12; 
that in the throstle-room and the card room the produce had been 
increased, and progressively so, from 162 to 174. The throstle-room hands 
were also themselves on piecework, and those who used to get 9s. 6d. a 
week under the old system, and whose wages were reduced to 8s. a 
week when the 10 hours system began, were now, through piecework, 
making 9s. 4d..a week, which, considering the lowered prices of 
labour by reason.of the bad times, proves that they were really doing 
a much better day’s work in 10 hours than they ever did in 12. The 
bookkeeper of another cotton mill, BB, employing 174 hands, all 
weavers, said he found very little difference in the product of the mill: 
from the old amount, the hands sticking closer now to their work. 
The manager of cotton mill BC also said there was not much difference 
in the produce of his mill, because the men all wrought more actively 
than before. The partners of cotton mill BA’, employing 186 hands, 
chiefly, weavers, reported that their hands ‘‘ worked with more spirit, 
and produced nearly as much as they used to do in 12 hours ; indeed, 
many of them fully as much.” They said they had ia the old times 
observed that the men were so exhausted during the last hour that 
they were quite unfit to attend ‘properly to their work; but, though 
they had’ now speeded the looms a little more, they do not speak! of 
the existence of similar exhaustion; indeed, their remark obviously 
implies the contrary. The manager of cotton mill BH said the men 
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did more in the 10 hours they now wrought than they ever did in 
10 hours under the old system. 

In his report for 1849 Mr. Horner produced a detailed report he 
had received from a large manufacturer in Manchester, showing from 
the wages paid for a week in the weaving-shed in the years 1845 and 
1848-9 respectively that very nearly as much was produced on the 
same 69 looms in 58 hours as was done formerly in 69 hours, the 
speed of the looms having been slightly increased. He paid £145 a 
week in 1845, and if the men had produced at the same ‘rate they 
would at the old rate of wages have earned only £121 in 1848, but 
they actually did enough ‘to earn £148 at that rate of wages. They 
did, therefore, £22 worth more work, and of that £5 was due to 
speeding machinery, and £17 to closer attention to work.* The 
manager of another cotton mill said to Mr. Horner, “ We are now 

` turning off the same amount of work as we did when we worked 12 
hours. When'I came to this mill nine years ago the quantity turned 
out in the spinning department was the same as we turn out now, 
and there has been no change in the machinery, and no increase in 
the speed. I set down the keeping up of the quantity entirely to the 
greater attention and activity of the hands. They are able to work 
better by the shorter time they are at it.” f 

In 1853 Mr. Grant, for twenty years manager of the Nuttall Mills, 
employing 600 hands, reported to Mr. Horner that, by extra attention 
during the hours they were then employed, and a little increase in the’ 
speed of the machinery, the men were making quite as much money 
as ever they did, and that their moral character was “visibly and 
rapidly improving.” f 

Before this last date masters, as well as men, had discovered that 
the reduction of hours involved no diminution of profit or of 
income, and instead of capital flying from the textile industries or 
from the country, there was a very large increase in the number and 
size of the textile factories of the kingdom during the years imme- 
diately following the Ten Hours Act. Tooke shows in his “ History 
of Prices,” § that during the years 1850-1855, as many as 570 new 
mills (wool, cotton, flax, and silk), with an aggregate of 14,389 
horse-power, were built in the United Kingdom; that 226 of the 
old mills were extended by additions, with 5977 horse-power, while 
only 177, with 3788 horse-power, became unoccupied. This is 
crowning evidence that the profitableness of the ten-hour day was 
already accepted as general experience; the mills which suffered a 
Joss in output at first must now have learnt how to get as much 

- work out of the better preserved energies of their hands as made 


* © Factory Inspector’s Report, 1849,” p. 4. t Ibid. p. 5. 
ł “Factory Inspector’s Report, 1853,” p. 20. 
§ Tooke’s “ History of Prices,” vi. 52. 
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the loss up again, and even more; and the common opinion of the 
trade has long been, as was stated by the late Mr. John Slagg, M.P. 
for Manchester, at the Technical Instruction Commission, “ that in the 
cotton industry, when -tho hours of labour were limited, the people 
worked with more energy and intelligence, and not only maintained 


‘the same rate in the shorter hours, but in some cases exceeded it, 


‘so that really we are producing in that industry as much under the 
shorter system as we did in the long one.” 
American experience of the ten-hour day is entirely to the same 


‘effect ; but, though the evidence is abundant, I hava no space to 


adduce it here. The United States is still an eleven-hour country, but 
Massachusetts has been for some years a ten-hour State, and its 
Labour Commissioner instituted a special investigation in 1882 for 
the purpose of comparing results in the ten-hour mills of Massa- 
chusetts and the.eleyen-hour mills of the neighbouring States of New 
England. ‘The conclusion he, arrived at was this: “It is apparent 
that Massachusetts with 10 hours produces as much pər man, or per 
loom, or per spindle, equal grades being considered, as other States 
with 11 and more hours, and also that wages here were as high, if 
not higher, than in States where the mills ran longer time.”* Before 
the Ten Hours Act was passed in Massachusetts the ten-hour day 
had been voluntarily introduced into many works in that Common- 
wealth ; and the Labour Bureau gives in its report for 1872 an 
account of 72 of these experiments in almost every kind of industry, 
and the great majority of them successful. They'include work so 
‘various as shoe manufacturing, rubber thread making, chair making, 
organ making, wheel making, shipbuilding, engineering, cotton 
spinning. 

When we come below the ten-hour limit, to reductions ‚to 94 hours, 
to 9, to 8%, we still find experience showing that the tenth hour 
‘can be dispensed with advantageously as well as the eleventh or the 


twelfth. In England, indeed, although the nine-hour day is more 
‘common than anywhere else, the evidence as to its eifect on produc- 


tion is vitiated by the fact that the nine-hour trades almost invariably 
work systematic overtime. , But a few decisive cases may be quoted. 
In 1872, as we are told by Lord Brassey, Messrs. Ransome & Sims, 


. of Ipswich, the well-known agricultural implement makers, who 


employed at the time 1200 hands, reduced the hours of work in their 
establishment from 58% to 54 hours a week, “ But,” says Lord 
Brassey, “the men working the engineers’ tools have so' successfully 
striven to protect themselves against the risk of diminution of wages 


‘from the nine-hour movement when employed in doing piecework, that 


the power employed to work the tools has already been increased 
from a to 15 per cent. With regard to vice work, all of which is 


x 


“ Report on Uniform Hours of Labour,” p. 137. - 
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done by hand, the operators execute quite as much as in the previous 
long hours, In the blacksmiths’ shop, where there is a great variety: 
of work, the men are in every case making equally good wages on 
the old piecework prices. The same remark. applies to the iron- 
moulders.”* Mr. Mark Oldroyd, M.P., woollen manufacturer, Dews- 
bury, stated to the Trade Depression Commission that he did not think 
there had been any perceptible increase of cost arising from the 
reduction of the working week from 60 to 56}. “Of course,” hè 
said, ‘‘ there are certain operations where it is merely a question of 
starting the machinery and letting it run so many hours, and then 
shortening of the hours does tell. in some manner; but, taking our 
operatives in the aggregate, I do not think it has made very much 
difference, and I think it certainly has had a tendency to increase the 
attention paid the machinery.” t 

"Messrs. Watts & Manton, button manufacturers, Biiaiighan, 
reduced their hours-in 1866 to 8%, from 8 a.m. to 6 P.M., with an hour 
and a quarter off for meals, and Mr. Baker, Factory Inspector, re- 
ported in 1870 that the results had been eminently satisfactory to that 
firm, who said that the habits of the workpeople had changed both at 
home and in the workshop, that they were more industrious and 
intelligent, and they added: “‘ Jt is remarkable that while they work 
fewer hours they earn more money.” “We have found, 2 they said, 
“that longer hours mean listlessness and loss of power.” f 

The shirtmakers of Londonderry work longer hours in winter than 
in summer ; in winter from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M., and in summer from 
8 to 6; but the Factory Inspector. states in his report for 1869 
(p. 226) that the Londonderry shirt manufacturers acknowledge that 
‘their hands did as much work and earned as high wages in the shorter 
day they ; worked in summer as in the longer day they worked in winter. 
Metal working is a very different kind of occupation from shirt- 
making ; yet the same or even better results have been experienced in 
it. Mr. Guest, a Sheffield cutler, informed the Children’s Employment 
Commission of 1862, that he gave his men the Saturday half-holiday 
eighteen years before, stopping work at 1 o’clock on that day, and 
‘that he believed the amount of work done in'the week, instead of 
being diminished by the loss of time, was increased through the rest’ : 
which was‘ given, and which he found his men spent rationally and 
well, many of them, for example, in their gardens. He added that 
the best proof of the profitableness of the half-holiday was that ‘all 
the other large works in the town adopted it.§ 

Similar results are reported from America. Messrs. Pratt & Co., 
rolling , mill manufacturers, Buffalo, U.S.A., shortened their hours of 


* Brassey, “ Work and Wages,” p: 147. t+ “Trade Depression Report,” Qu.14135. 
t “Factory Inspector's Report, 1870,” p. 44. 
§ “ Appendix to ogee Report of Children’ s Employment Commission,” p. 50. 
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' work in 1876, on account of bad times, from 10 to 9, and found 
- - “that the same number of men performed about as much work in 


mine hours as they had done in ten, especially in the short days of 
autumn and winter,” and that “the reduction of hours produced a 
visible effect on the characters and habits of the emplouds.”* Mr. D: 
Bell, machinery and boiler maker in the same town, had run his 
works nine hours in winter and ten hours in summer ever since 1842, 
and as the result of his forty years’ experience, says he had never 
found shortening the day in winter to make any effect on the amount 
of production.t In 1885, there, were seventy-four successful strikes 
‘for shorter hours in the State of New York, chiefly in the building, 
iron, and tobacco trades. They wanted eight hours and got nine, and 
‘the Bureau of Statistics of Labour of that State mentions in its 
report for the following year, that whereas the employers had 
calculated beforehand that these strikes, if successful, would force 
them to employ 1003 more hands, and increase their pay-roll to 
correspond, they found on actual experience that shortening the hours 
had made no difference whatever. They employed no new hands and 
paid nothing more in wages. The old staff merely did the same work 
in the shorter day, and sun the same wages.t 

These facts all show how ignorant we still are of the resources that 


‘are contained in the mind and muscles of the labourers, and naturally 


-suggest the question whether the most profitable limit for the hours 
of labour may not be found yet lower down. Eight-hour experiments 
have been successfully made in a great variety of trades, and when one 
employerhas succeeded, and continued to succeed in the teeth of thelong- 
hour competition of his neighbours, there is no good reason why the rest 


‘ should fail. As far back as 1844 Lord Shaftesbury mentioned, in his 


speech on the Ten Hours Bill in the House of Commons, that Mr. Greg, 
-a large cotton manufacturer, and author of “ An Inquiry into the State 
of the Labouring Population,” had found when his-mills worked only 
four days a week they often produced five days’ quantity, and the men 
earned five days’ wages,§ that is to say, in four days of twelve hours 
each, or forty-eight hours a week, they did quite as much, in 
consequence of their lounger rest, as they used to do in five days of 
twelve hours, or sixty hours a week. And this, be it observed, 


‘ was in a textile. mill, in which the work being done so much by 


machinery there seems so much less room for personal variation. Ina 
cotton mill machinery is probably at its maximum, in mason’s labour at 
its minimum, and in this class of labour Lord Brassey supplies us 
with a striking illustration : 

_ “During the construction of the Trent Valley line of railway [he says] 


immense efforts were made to complete the work in the shortest possible 
time, and in order to expedite to the utmost-degree the completion of the 


* U.S. Census for 1880, Weeks’ Report, p. 212. + Ibid. p. 179. 
= “ Report for 1886,” p. 657. § “Shaftesbury’s Speeches,” p. 118. 
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station at Atherstone, two shifts of men were employed in the building, 
each of them working eight hours a day. It was found that each shift, 
although working for only eight hours, did more work in a day than other 
men employed for the full number of hours, which at that time constituted a 
day’s work, viz, ten hours per day,”* 


And he had just mentioned that although miners work twelve hours a 
day in South Wales and only seven in the North of England, Sir 
George Elliot, M.P., found the cost of getting coals at Aberdare 
25 per cent. more than it'was in Northumberland.t The hours in 
the South Yorkshire mines were reduced to eight in 1858, and Mr. 
J. Normansell, Secretary of the South Yorkshire Miners’ Association, 
who was working in the mines at the time of the reduction, stated to 
the Committee on Mines in 1866, that more was got in that district 
in eight hours than in many other districts where they wrought twelve 
and fourteen hours,t and that the men earned-more in the eight hours 
than they previously did in the twelve, because under the long hours 
both the men and the overseers were careless and sluggish. 

“There appears to be more energy dn the part of the men and more 
energy on the part of the stewards, and all concerned. For instance, if a 
break-down takes place in South Yorkshire there is the greatest pains taken 
by the manager to put it right at once, because he knows the men will stop 
at two o ‘clock. They appear to be more brisk, and to go about their work 
with a spirit that will spur them on all round,” § 

In a later answer, he explained more fully the point about the break- 
down in the machinery. 

“ Formerly there did not seem to be any one there that appeared to be 
the least anxious to get the repairs done in order that the work would go on. 
‘ I have known cases where we have wasted an hour or two hours about such 
a thing before it has been made secure again. One consequence of reducing 
the hours of labour has been that each and every one'in the employment of 
the masters, that is to say, deputies and so on, have used more exertion to ` 
got a break-down set to rights soon, so that the work might come out 
quicker. They used to say then ‘ Oh, the miners will work it up by stopping 
twelve or fourteen hours,’ but when we came to only eight hours then the 
exertion was greater, and the difference was made up. Every one seems to 
try to get out the work sooner, because the hours are short, and there is less 
sluggishness about it.” |] 

The Secretary of the Coalmasters’ Association of South Yorkshire 
gave exactly the same account of the effect of the shorter hours to 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow in 1860, except that he attributed it largely to ` 
another cause, though one of a like nature. He stated that since the 
South Yorkshire collieries, within the preceding twelve months, 
introduced the eight-hour day, the production of some of the 
largest of them was greatly in excess of what it used to be when the 
men worked 12 and 13 hours a day, and the principal reason was 
that “ the young and improvident as a general rule had two or three 


~ Brassey, “ Work and Wages.” p 147. + Ibid. p. 144. 
$ Qu. 3067. § Qu. 3088. {| Qu. 3151. 
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days’ spending and drinking, what they called ‘pleasure, during the 
early part of their ‘pay’ (time of employment), because they knew 
they would have the opportunity of working all the hours God sends 
in the later part to fetch up lost time.”* 

A very different kind of industry from mining is the ane footie 
of British wines and jams, but Mr. Mark Beaufoy, M.P., introduced 
the eight-hour system, or rather 45 hours a week, into his establish- 
ment in 1889, with the result, as Mr. Beaufoy told a Pall Mall 
interviewer, that the men did “quite as much work, if not more, 
than before,” and even the old practice of overtime, which was 
‘thought to be a necessity previously, now disappeared altogether. 
There was no change in wages, except a slight rise to reconcile the 
men to the loss of overtime, and no employment of new hands, . 
except three for gate porters and night watchers’ work—one of the very 
few classes of work in which shorter hours will, as a matter of course, 
provide places for the unemployed. Mr. S. Webb and Mr, H. Cox, 
in their instructive volume on the “Hight Hours Day,’ report 
similarly successful experiences in Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co.’s 
chemical works, Messrs, Brunner, Mond, & Co.’s alkali and soda works, 
and Messrs. S. H. Johnson & Co.’s engineering works, all’ in 
London. 

An eight-hour day has been ‘tried snoodsafally with continental 
labour also. M. Heye, glass manufacturer of Gerresheim, near 
Dusseldorf, reduced the hours of his works from 10 and 11 to 8, and 
found his men did as much in the day as they did beforet It is 
true the recent experiment in the Government coal-mines of West- 
phalia has not been so completely successful. The miners’ hours’ 
were reduced in 1889 from 10 and 11 to-8 at the coal-face, and the 
Reichsanzeiger reported last February that the result was a falling off 
of 10 per cent. in the output. The output of coal per shift in 
1888-89 was 1072 tons, while in 1889-90 it fell to 919 tons. But 
then, had the fall been in proportion to the loss of time, the figures 
would have been 750 or 850 tons, and there is reason to think that 
some other circumstances have co-operated to produce the fall, for 
it is said that a further decline of 5 per cent. has taken place since 
1890,,and there has been no further reduction of hours to account for 
that decline, 

I shall not enter at present cn the very extensive experience of 
Victoria, where an eight-hour day is enjoyed by three-fourths of the 
working-class and by almost every variety of trade, but that experience 
is in most trades that the old amount of production in the day has 
been maintained. In Sydney the same thing occurs. The iron 
trades employed in the Australian Steamship Company's works got 


ee Report of Social Science Association Committee on Trade Societies, 1860,” p. 45. 
+ Revue des Deux Mondes, lxxxiy. 132. 
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the eight-hour day in 1858 on condition of accepting a reduction of 
. wages proportionate to the diminution of working time, but after a 
` year’s trial the Company found that between the better work during 
working hours, and the saving of gas, oil, and other items: of 
expense, they could afford to pay the men the old ten-hour wages, 
„and did so.: The building trades of Sydney underwent precisely the 
same experience in the same year; eight, hours with reduced wages 
‘in 1858, eight hours with the old mages in 1859, The change had 
proved itself profitable.” 

In the United States for the last half-century ier have been 
always a great many establishments running only eight hours'a day. 
In fact, the proportion of eight-hour establishments to the total number 
-of establishments in that country was exactly the same half a century 
ago as it is now, and they include a great diversity of trades. ‘In 
Massachusetts, for example, where the genera! rule is 10 hours; there 
‘is scarcely a single industry in which some of the shops do not stop 
_ at eight hours, although: there is only one trade in the State in which 
8 hours is the general rule—artificial tooth-making. The eight-hour 
‘day is adopted in 5 out of $1 establishments for the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition; in 17 out of 255 shipbuilding yards, in 35 
out of 547 printing and bookbinding firms, in 36 out of 217 tobacco 


factories, in 28 out of 2582 metal-working shops, in 30 out of 2257 . 


boot and shoe factories, in 10 out of 3884 building firms, in 3 out of 
1009 carriage works, and so on in 32 different branches of industry. 
It seems an obvious conclusion that when so many establishments 
' have found the way to make short hours pay in the face of the over- 
whelming competition of their long-hour neighbours, there can 'be' no 
essential reason why the rest should not make short hours pay 
likewise. 

In 1868 the eight-hour day was introduced by law into all G 
ment works in the United Biatan, but the superintendent of the works 
immediately reduced the men’s wages to correspond, that is, they were 
paid the old rate per hour. This was done in the Springfield armoury, 
amongst other places. The New York Tribune quotes the first report of 


the Commandant of the armoury on the effect of the new experi-. 


ment, He states that the file workers managed to make, under the 
old tariff of wages, quite as much per day under the eight-hour as 
under the ten-hour system, and that he believed the day workmen 
‘had worked harder and more faithfully under the eight-hour system 
than under the ten-hour. The foreman ‘of the milling department 
reported, in August 17, 1868, that the average earnings of 1212 piece 
workers under the ten-hour system in the month of June previous 
was 2.60 dollars, whereas in‘ July, under the eight-hour system, they 

earned 2.88 per day. In other words, they did considerably more 
~ “ Massachusetts Labour Bureau Report, 1872,” p. 248. 
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` work in 8-hours than they used 'to do in 10. In the water shops 
the foreman reported that the average earnings of ‘23 piece workers 
in his department were 3.12 dollars a'day under the ten-hour systèm, 
and 3.13 under the eight-hour, while in the filing department the piece 
workers did-not make quite so much as their old earnings just at the 
beginning of the new-order of things, but they were already making 
as much, and even more, before the report was written.* The fore- 
man of a New York cabinet factory, which adopted the eight-hour 
‘day in 1885, says that, looking over the pay roll in the two principal 
shops for the months of Angust and September 1885, under the ten- 
hour system, and the same months in 1886, under the eight-hour. , 
system, there was hardly any difference noticeable, and that some men 
even did better.t The Missouri. Labour Bureau reports the same 
result among book-printers, stone labourers and masons in that State.t 
Messrs. L. & J. J. White, hardware manufacturers, Buffalo, ran 
their works 10 hours a day from 1842 to 1870, and 8 hours a day from 
1875 to 1879, and found that the change made little apparent differ- 
ence in the amount of the product, while a cutlery firm in New York, 
_ Messrs. Weed & Becker, state that, though their nominal day of 
` labour is 10 hours, they never actually run’ more than 8, because 
the work is exhausting, and that they find | the men = ‘ouf more 
product in 8 hours than in 10.§ | 
There is no want, then, of experimental proofs 1 that a workman can ` 
do as good a day’s work in eight hours as in nine or in ten, and the 
result will seem léss surprising if we consider for a moment the 
diversity of sources from which this capability arises. In the textile 
industries, in which machinery plays.so predominant a part, that 
machinery was speeded on the reduction of hours; each hand got 
more machinery to tend; piecework was substituted for daywork; the 
overlooker was paid a ‘premium on the output, and every expedient was 
adopted:to whip on the energies of the workpeople to the utmost; but, 
after all is told, there remains: the great fact without which no 
amount of whipping would have been effectual, that under the shorter: 
hours the workpeople themselves brought with them every morning 
a greater store of energy to respond to such stimulation, and that it. 
flowed out more freely and readily than before into their labour. This 
is shown by the gradual nature of the effect. The Hon. W. Gray, 
Treasurer of the Atlantic Mills; Lawrence, U.S.A., states that when 
the hours of these mills were reduced in 1867 from 102 to.10, there 
was for the first month a diminution of product by 4 or 5 per cent., 
although they increased the speed 4 per cent. and introcuced piecework, 
but the loss was eventually converted into a gain’ without any other 


* “ Massachusetts Labour Bureau Report, 1872,” p. 250. 

+ “Report of New York Bureau of Statistics of Tebour, 1836,” p. 663. 

+ Quoted in “ Report of Massachusetts Labour Bureau, for 1881, p. 448. 
N United States Census for 1880, Weeks’ Report; p. 165. 
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change inthe machinery. The manager of a Massachusetts carpet mil 
reports of the reverse policy of lengthening the ten-hour day by 
running overtime for a season, that the production incteased for the 
first month after the overtime began, but then the men grew listless, 
the quantity of their output fell off, the quality of the goods de~ 
teriorated, and by the third month the' books showed that the milk 
was doing no more in the day with 10 hours and overtime to boot: 
than it did before in the 10 hours alone. The imposition of the strain. 
takes time to tell to the full; the relaxation of the strain does the 
same. It took longer time to tell in spinning or carding than i in 
weaving, because the automatic machinery factor counted for more 
and the personal factor counted for less in the former. But even in 
spinning it soon told. Mr. Horner mentions a case already in 1849 
(Cotton Mill L) where, though there was a considerable reduction at 
first the difference was made up to some extent before the year was 
out at the self-acting mules as well as in the weaving; and chiefly, he 
explains, by the people sticking closer to their work. Then it ought 
to be remembered that however much machinery a work may employ 
it always requires a body of auxiliary labour in which machinery i is 
less used. I have just mentioned carding as a process in which 
difficulty has been sometimes found in recovering the old rate of 
production after shortening the hours of labour. But Messrs. Holden 


of Bradford, the largest wool-combers’in the world, who have mills. > 


in France running 72 hours a week, and mills in England running 
only 56, find they can comb wool cheaper in England than in France, 
though they pay higher wages for the short day of England than for 
the long day of France, and employ exactly the same automatic 
machinery in both countries, and one of the reasons, they told Sir 
Jacob Behrens, was that it was not the people employed on the 
combing machine itself but the great number of other workpeople 
employed in different ways on the premises who do not give for the 
same money anything like the same amount of labour as workpeople 
in England.” There is thus plenty of play for the personal variation 
of energy and intelligence even in connection with the most rigidly 
automatic machine labour. 

But-it is sometimes contended that though biitiin the hours of 
labour has improved the personal efficiency of the labourer in the 
past, it cannot be expected to have the same results again, inasmuch 
asthe previous curtailments have removed all the excessive severity 
of strain which used to leave the,labourer too exhausted to work at 
his best. Ishall not enter here on the controverted subject of the 
continued existence of this excessive physical strain. Many industries 
are more exhausting and more deleterious to health than the textile 
factories, but the Bradford Medico-Chirurgical Society, with much 


* “Trade Depression Commission’s Report,” Qu. 6754-5. 
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experience of mill hands, reported in 1873 that while 94 hours might 
not be too much for persons under 20, eight hours would certainly 
conduce more greatly to their health; and when we considar that men 
in ordinary health will turn out more work in the course of the day 
in a well-ventilated mill than in an ill-ventilated one, we must not ‘ 
despise the productive value of an hour or two of the fresh air, and 
other sound physical conditions. But the mere removal of physical 
strain is only one, and perhaps the least, of the sources from which the 
improvability of the labourer proceeds. The gain from short hours 
has really come less frequently from relieving strain than from hauling 
in slack. It has often been a matter of mere method and arrangement, 
a suppression of irregularities of work, by which the shortening of the 
nominal working time was really a lengthening of the actual time at 
work. Now the resources of better method are far from being exhausted 
in any industry, and this is still one of the quarters from which we may 
look for an increase in the rate of production under an eight-hour 
system. The other chief quarters are the labourers’ greater contentment 
and pleasure in their work, and the development of their intelligence, 
too much starved for want of leisure under the long-hour system. 

I have already given some illustrations of the habit of idling the 
first half of the week and overworking the second, which was still in 
1862, as expressly stated in the Report of the Children’s Employment 
Commissioners, the invariable characteristic of the small workshops and 
the domestic industries. The restriction of hours by the Factory Act of 
1867 did much to remove that evil. When men were no longer 
allowed to make up for lost time by overwork, they ceased losing 
time, and so much more was produced i in the ‘week than before that a 
manufacturer told Mr. Redgrave in 1876 his men -then earned a 
shilling a week more in their shorter hours than they did in 1867 
when working 13 and 14 hours a day.* ‘Trades taat habitually 
work overtime still habitually waste. a day or two in the week. 
Sartorius von Waltershausen was told in the Public Ledger Office, 
Philadelphia, thet when the printers wrought 14 hoars a day they 
seldom wrought more than four or five days in the week, or if they 
` wrought several weéks consecutively without intermission they needed 
a longer period of rest. 

But besides reducing the interruptions of work in the course of the 
week, short hours have also reduced the interruptions in the course of 
the day and in the course of the year. They brought wish them greater 
promptitude and punctuality in beginning work in the morning, partly 
because the masters, since their works ran shorter time in the day, 
felt they must have a better use of the time that rema‘ned, and partly 
because the men themselves returned from their longer rest with more 
zest and heart for their work, Several American manufacturers. 


i * “ Factory Inspector's Report, 1877,” p. 26. 
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indeed state that when they ran their works 8 hours a day: in dull: ’ 
times their men were not so prompt in the morning as they were when’ 
working 10 hours in better times ; but in. slack times the energies of 
the masters themselves might algo be slacker, and a temporary acquisi- ' 
* tion of leisure is sometimes mis-spent so as to necessitate unpunc- 
tuality in the morning. ' The general experience is certainly, as 
might be expected, the other way. Short hours carry with them 
general habits of briskness, which are communicative, and soon per- 
vade the whole establishment. Work is more continuous during the 
whole day. Messrs. Watts & Manton, button-makers, Birmingham,” 
said after the shortening of their hours, ‘‘ Every moment is employed, 
there is no waste of time in the process, no running of short errands ; 
the habits of the people are'changing.” In some trades much of the 

` time of the day used to be taken up merely in waiting for work, and 
that time was, after the Act: of 1867, saved for actual work, A 
female bookbinder said to the Factory Inspector in 1876, “ The work 
is now given out during the day in the factory more regularly and! 
more promptly, and we never lose time waiting for it as we used to 
do. I find I can earn more money under the Factory Act than when ' 
we had no regulations, and in book-sewing we are all paid by piece- 

work.”* 

Then some portions of the day, though not lost, were imperfectly ' 
used. Both Mr. Beaufoy and Messrs. Johnson & Co. attribute much 
of the success of their eight-hour experiments to dividing the day into 
two spells instead of three. You get thus, to use Mr. Beaufoy’s 
phrase, a “solid eight-hour day.” Messrs. Johnson say, ‘“‘ Every 
break means practically a quarter of an hour lost time, getting ready 
for going and getting ready for work on returning.” t , Then, as both 
mention, another important thing was that the first spell was done. 
after breakfast instead of being done on an empty stomach. ; 

Again, under long-hour systems there is always, in the course of ~ 
the year, a great deal of time lost through sickness and other causes 
of inattendance, which shorter hours tend to reduce. The manager 
of a cotton mill (F) told Mr. Horner in 1848 that there was already’ 
much less sickness among the workpeople, and many fewer off work 
since the Ten Hours Act came into operation. A firm of plain and’ 
fancy box-makers told Mr. Redgrave in 1876 that when they used to 
work long hours before the Factory and Workshops Act of 1867, 
“it was very common for some of the women and girls employed to 
have fits, and of a bad kind; and we think we may venture to say 
that this, has not happened once a year since ‘the Act came into 
force.” F Under long hours there were also more interruptions of work 


* “ Factory Inspector’s Report, 1877,” p 13. 
t Webb and Cox, “ The Eight Hours Day,” p. 258. 
t “Factory Inspector’. s Report, 1877,” p. 17. 
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throughout the year from the mere necessity of change or rest. The 
Hon, W. Gray says the effect of introducing the ten-hour day 
into the Atlantic mills was that there was a more continuous and 
uninterrupted work throughout the year than before. “ Usually in the 
hottest of the summer weather it is very difficult to retain the opera- 
tives in the mill, ‘They become oppressed with the heat, and they 
prepare to go out for a turn of vacation, recreation, &c., and we have- 
been subject to that as well as other mills, but we have found in the 
last two summers hardly any of our machinery idle for want of opera- 
tives. There have been cases of other mills at Lawrence where a 
thousand looms were standing idle in one corporation, though they 
pay.a higher price than is paid at the Atlantic mill. It is not a. 
question of wages.” * To prevent a mill from -stopping through these 
irregularities there is in every factory town of America a special class. 
of supernumerary operatives, whose business is to “ work sick,” as it 
is called, and Mr. Harris Gastrell says you would usually see eight or 
ten of them about the door of a mill in Fall River waiting for an 
engagement, in the event of any of the looms being idle for the day.t 
In Russia, another long-hour country, every factory is obliged to 
retain a regular staff of supernumerary hands, who have learnt the- 
trade, in order merely to supply vacant places arising from temporary 
inattendance. Men need leisure, and if'they are not granted it, nature- 
will evidently take her revenge by wasting in the end more genuine 
working time than the length of the relaxation she is denied. 

To all these diverse economies of: time we have still to add the 
saving of the time'spent in repairing spoiled work, caused through ex- 
cessive hours, and of the time sometimes wilfully wasted through ill- 
feeling arising from the same source. Mr. Thomasson, of Bolton, we 
are told by Lord Shaftesbury, used to say there was more spoiled 
work done in the last hour of the twelve-hour day thar. in any other 
two hours; and a manager said to Mr. Horner that it generally took 
the first hour of the day to put to rights the things that had been 
done wrong in the last hour of the preceding day. The mere saving 
of materials in cases like these is of course very important, for the 
price of raw materials constitutes constantly a larger and larger share 
of the value of commodities, as compared with the price of 
labour, and a little less waste of raw materials every day will soon tell! 
on the profitableness of the business. When we add to it the saving 
in gas and fuel, and in the yearly expenditure on repairs of machinery, 
arising from the greater care which employers admit is bestowed on 

, the machinery by the men under a short-hour system, the whole 
economy amounts to a very considerable gain. But at present I am 


* “ Massachusetts Labour Bureau Report,” 1873. ` 
+ Harris Gastrell, “Report to Foreign Office in;1873 on Factory System of United 
States,” p. 509. 
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speaking merely of the saving of effective working time, and the 
time wasted in avoidable repairs of bad work is one item worthy of 
attention. 
Then think of the time intentionally wasted. Mr. Spill, an 
india-rubber manufacturer, informed the Children’s Employment 
Commission that he found working overtime extremely unprofitable, 
because his men uséd to loiter over their work in the regular hours 
in order to get better pay for it by doing it during overtime.* A 
- working engineer in Massachusetts, who had been seventeen years with 

the master he then worked for, seid they wrought 11 hours a day in 
. his establishment for the same wages got in neighbouring shops for 
10 hours a day, and added he was satisfied the master had made 
nothing by his extra hour; because the best workmen used to leave as 
soon as times got brisker, and he was obliged therefore in good times 
to put up with an inferior class of workmen, who had to get the pay: of, 
good workmen, and who gave their work reluctantly. 

“The prevailing feeling among his men towards him [he says] i is similar 
tó that generally entertained towards a farmer or trader who.always asks 
a little more than a fair price for everything he offers for sale, and this 
feeling crops up almost every day as opportunity offers of shirking with 
the remark, ‘ I must get my hour somehow.’ The apprentice feels that he 
‘ gouges’ an hour out of him and acts accordingly, and this too in face of 
the fact that in many respects he is a good man to work for. The hands 


brood over these things as a personal wrong, and it tells against their 
faithfulness.” 


As compared with eleven hours’ brooding of this sort every day, the 
éffect of an hour more or an hour less on the product would evidently 
be very small. 

The world takes a long time to appreciate adequately the enornions 
productive value of mere contentment and cheerfulness of mind—it 
is only the ‘other day that the sharpest people on earth still thought 
slave labour profitable. Dr. Ure once asked a leading manufacturer 
why he paid such a high rate of wages as compared with his 
neighbours, and the answer was: 

“ We find amoderate saving in the wages to be of little consequence in 
comparison of contentment, and we therefore keep them as high as we can 
possibly afford, in order to be entitled to the best quality of work. A 
spinner reckons the charge of a pair of mules in our factory a fortune for 


life; he will therefore do his utmost to retain his situation and to uphold 
the high character of our yarns.” { ‘ 


If contentment makes so great a difference on so automatic à 
mechanical operation as mule-spinning, what must not be its int 
` fluence on. more personal industrial operations? Now, one of the 
first and most marked effects of shortening hours, has been the 


* Fourth Report, xxvii. t “Massachusetts Labour Bureau Report, 1872,” p. 243. 
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greater satisfaction and cheerfulness which the labourers feel in their 
work. They come back to it in the morning with a new spring and 
relish, and they leave in the evening with hope and spirit. Mr. Baker 
reported in 1870 that masters wrote him of the advantage they had 
reaped from the reduction of hours enforced by the Act of 1867, and 
that the men earned as much, if not more, wages, and did better work 
than under the old régime of long and variable hours, and he quotes 
one of them as saying: i 

‘e Tt does one good these summer mornings to see the quiet of our streets 
at 5.59, so soon after teeming with life. The workers seem more joyous 
than ever I remember them at closing time during the last twenty years. 
You would be gratified if you heard the encomiums “passed on the 6 o'clock 
movement (the new day was 8 to 6). It is changing the habits of the 
working population entirely. I often stand at about 6 P.a on the steps of 
our warehouse entrance watching the crowds go by in the full light of the 


sun, not as formerly just when it was setting, and they wearied and spirit- 
less.” * 
2 


Mr. Horner says many of the working people spoke to him of “ the 
satisfaction of mind that resulted from the short day,” and Mr. J. C. 
Proudfoot, a joiner in Glasgow, told the Select Committee on Masters 
and Operatives in 1860 regarding the Saturday half-holiday which had 
recently become a general custom in that city, that quite as much 
work was done as before, because the men got a sail down the Clyde 
on the Saturday afternoon, and had “more pleasure in their 
work.” t i 
The cheerful mind carries a spontaneous vigour into labour, and 
‘dispenses with much of the necessity for constant superintendence 
and goading. English travellers ‘often speak now of the “go” 
and energy they obserye in the eight-hour Victorian labourer, as com- 
pared with the English labourer, very much as Mr. Laing and other 
travellers used to speak of the energy visible in the- English labourer 
as compared with the continental. There is no languor ard dawdling, 
even though the master’s eye may not be upon him. This in a 
large establishment is: worth far more to the product than an hour 
more in the day. “Skill in management, and thoroughness in dis- 
cipline,” said the manager of an American factory, ‘‘are more 
important than the eleventh hour in the product of a mill, and 
thorough discipline is much more attainable under 10 hours than 
under 11 hours. For men and women are flesh and blood, and can-_ 
not be held up to such steady work during 11 hours as during 10, 
and overseers are flesh and blood, and cannot hold them up.”t 
_ But perhaps the chief increment of industrial efficiency in the 
English labourer will come from the better cultivation of his intelli- 
‘gence, the only point at present in which he stands at a disadvantage in 


* “Factory Inspector’s Report 1870,” p. 44. t+ Qu. 2904-5. 
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comparison with his French and German rivals. An educated work- 
man has generally more precision and resource than an uneducated, 
. Just as an educated recruit shoots ‘better ard learns his drill sooner. 
Mr. Peshine Smith, the American economist, says it- was usually esti- 
mated in the United States, where there are many opportunities of 
observing American and foreign labour side by side, that the superior 
intelligence of American operatives was an advantage to the American. 
manufacturer of fully 20 per cent. Professor Roscher shows, from 
the difference between the day wages and piece wages of rural 
‘labourers in the different States of Germany, that the labourers in the 
better educated States responded much better to an industrial stimulus 
like piecework than the labourers in the worse, educated States. 
Then, for want of sufficient education, Mr. Hearn points ont that 
many new agricultural machines remain practically unused ; for want 
of training of hand and eye, Mr. Nasmyth says, most workmen waste 
, two-thirds of their time in testing their work with the square and the 
straightedge, which the dexterous workman seldom uses; and for 
want of a more general possession of leisure and education among the 
working cldsses we probably lose many useful inventions every year, 
for Mr. Denny, of Dumbarton, instituted an award scheme in his yard 
_ in 1880 for recompensing improvements in machinery or methods 
. suggested by the workpeople, and after six years said the scheme had 
converted his men into thinking and planning beings, and that 196 
awards had been actually given, and three times as many proposals 
had been considered. ` 
There is here, therefore, much unbroken ground, and shorter hours 
_ will tend to break it. On workmen who have some education already 
. they have always, as a rule, a good effect, though the leisure is sometimes 
too much for the quite uneducated. When the eight-hour day was 
introduced among the South Yorkshire miners, Mr. Normandsell says 
the uneducated would drink, but the educated used it properly, and 
when it was introduced into the Rock Island Arsenal, U.S.A., the 
Commandant reported that the skilled workmen were improved 
' by it, and the unskilled injured. But the effect of the Ten 
Hours Act in England was to develop an immediate and very re- 
markable fervour for mental improvement. Dean Hook wrote Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1849, that fifty night schools had been opened in 
Leeds since the passing of the Ten Hours Act the year before. The: 
timekeeper of a Lancashire mill told Mr. Horner that in the night 
school in which he was a teacher the number of pupils immediately . 
increased from twenty to fifty when the Act passed, and added, “J 
find, likewise, it has given more taste for reading; there is more 
mnguiry for books from the librarian.” *' Mill managers mentioned 
that far more of their young women went to night schools than- 
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, formerly, and that in some places they met together in the evening l 

to sew and read. It became a general practice to have a night school 
‘in a mill, the owner giving the room and light gratis, ‘and the school 
was usually conducted by the factory hands themselves on the mutual 
principle, the man who had mastered arithmetic being set to teach 
the man who had only mastered grammar, and vice vers. The fee was 
a penny a night, and sometimes threepence for two nights. ake 
manager of a cotton mill (A) says :— 


“ I think the workpeople in the mill feel the benefit of the Ten Hours 
Bill in the increased facility afforded to them for gaining instruction and 
information. They have established a night school among themselves, for 


' which the master lends them a room in the mill, furnished with desks, 


‘ forms, &c., and supplied with fire and light. There are a library and 
excellent maps in it, aud in time they hope to procure globes. Thé system 
is one of mutual instruction, which, the hands prefer to any other. The 
engineer is superintendent, and he is assisted by three or four others, who 
take the chief- part in the teaching.. They meet from 6.30 to 8, and some- 
times continue later. Alternate nights are set apart for males and females. 
Both attend two nights in the week. The ages of the males, speaking 
generally, vary from eleven to eighteen ; those of the females from eleven 
‘to thirty-two: There are married people of both, sexes whe also attend. 
‘Out of 120 hands in the mill about fifty come regularly, twenty males and 
thirty females. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography ere at present 
taught. Instruction in the higher branches of knowledge will be given as 
the people are nyed for it.” 


The engineer ‘supplemented this testimony by saying they had also 
two libraries i in the mill, a free and a subscription one, the subscription 
one having: eighteen ,subscribers.* In another mill, two young men, 
not content with their two nights in the mill night: school, started 
another night school of their own for other three nights in the week. ` 
They paid three halfpence a: week for light and fire, and imposed a 
fine of a halfpenny for absence or swearing. Sometimes father and 
son sat side by side in the same.class. A carder said to Mr. Horner, 
«*T come to this night school once or twice a week and bring three of 
my children.” ‘In fact, it was this educational advantage often that 
reconciled the father of a ‘family to the serious reduction of wages 
that accompanied ‘the introduction of the Ten Hours Act. While 
we find one workman with twelve children saying he would like to go 
back to the twelve-hour day, having twelve good reasons for doing 
so, we find another with quite as large a family, but some of them 
old enough to be at work in the mill, saying he much preferred the 
ten-hour day for the sake of his children, because it gave them a 
chance of fitting themselves better for the world. 

‘This was no merely local movement. Night schools were reported to 
be increasing In Manchester just asin Leeds; at Blackburn they were 
said to be springing up on all sides; at Bolton and Stockport the 
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number of hands attending night schools and mechanics’ institutes 
had nearly doubled since the Act passed; at Preston there were 250 
females attending the night school in Gardner’s factory, and 104 of the 
270 hands were at the night school in Horrocks’s; at Keighley the 
membership of the Mechanics’ Institute rose from 200 to 400, and 
156 young people were attending classes two nights a week, which, the 
Inspector states, would be all stopped if the hours of labour were to be 
increased again, as was then sometimes suggested; to eleven. The 
shorter hours, therefore, by the mere fact of giving time for learning, 
which working people never before enjoyed, undoubtedly quickened 
among them the desire for learning in a very general and remarkable 
way, and served so far to create the very mental habits which were 
required for drawing the full industrial benefit from the change. The | 
present generation is much more generally educated than the genera- 
tion of 1848, and cannot be supposed to be any less desirous or less 
capable of finding ways of using their leisure, if they get it, for their 
further improvement. 

If we reflect, then, on the large body of experience we now possess - 
of an eight-hour day i in actual operation, on thè remarkable diversity 
of the industries in which it has been introduced with advantage, on. 
the extent of the possible improvements in the personal efficiency of ' 
labour, on the stimulus to improvement communicated by shorten- 
ing hours both to employers and employed, we can hardly reject the 
conclusion that the likeliest effect of an eighi-hour day will be 
the same as the effect of a ten-hour day has already been—that the 
old rate of daily production will be successfully maintained, and that 
the situation, in consequence, will be in no other way changed, whether 
as respects wages, profits, the unemployed, or foreign competition. ° 


JOHN RAE. 


` 


CARLYLE'S MESSAGE TO HIS AGE* 


HEN Carlyle came to London in 1831, bringing with him the 

“ Sartor Resartus,” which is now perhaps the most famous of 

all his works, it is well known that he applied in turn to three of the 
principal publishers in London, and that each of them, after, due 
deliberation, positively refused to print his manuscript. When at 
last, with great difficulty, he procured its admission into’ Frasers 
Magazine, Carlyle was accustomed to say that he only knew of two 
men who found anything to admire in it. One of them was the 
great American writer, Emerson, who afterwards superintended its 
publication in America. The other was a priest from Cork, who 
` wrote to say that he wished to. take in Frasers Magazine as long as 


anything by this writer appeared in it. On the other hand, several ` 


persons told Fraser that they would stop taking in the magazine 
if any more of such nonsense appeared in it. The editor wrote 
to Carlyle that the work had been received with “ unqualified dis- 
approbation.” Five years elapsed before it was reprinted as a 
separate book, and in order that it should be reprinted, it was, found 
necessary for a number of Carlyle’s private friends to club together 
and guarantee the publisher from loss by engaging to take 300 copies. 
But when, a few years before his death, a cheap edition of Carlyle’s 
works was published, ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” had acquired such a popu- 
larity that 30,000 copies were almost immediately sold, and sincè his 
death it has been reprinted in a 6d. form; it has penetrated far and 
wide through all classes, and it is now, I suppose, one of the most 
popular and most influential of the books that were published in 
England in the second quarter of the century. | 

Such a contrast between the first reception and the later judg- 
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ment of a book is very remarkable, and it applies more or less to al? 
Carlyle’s earlier writings. It is a memorable fact in the literary history 
of the nineteenth century that one of the greatest and most industrious 
writers in, England lived for many years in such poverty that he often 
thought of abandoning literature and emigrating to the colonies, and he 
would probably have done so if he had not-found in public lecturing 
a means of supplying his frugal wants. The cause of this long-con- 
tinued neglect is partly, no doubt, to be found in his style, for, like 
_Browning, Carlyle wrote an English whith was so contorted and 
sometimes so obscure that his readers had to be slowly educated into 
. understanding, or at least enjoying, it. But there are other and 
deeper causes which I propose to devote the short time at my disposal 
to indicating. 

It has been truly ea that there are two great classes among 
writers, There are those who are echoes and there are those who are 
voices. There are some writers who represent faithfully and express 
strongly the dominant tendencies, opinions, habits, characteristics of 
their age, collecting as in à focus the half-formed thoughts that are 
prevailing around them, giving them an articulate voice, and by the 
force of their advocacy greatly strengthening them. There are others 
who either start new ways of thinking for which the public around 
them ‘are still unprepared, or who throw themselves in opposition to 
the dominant tendencies of- their times, pointing out the evils and 
dangers connected with them, and.dwelling specially. on neglected 
truths. It is not surprising that the first class are by far the most. 
popular. The public is much like Narcissus i in the fable, who fell in, 
love with his own reflection in the water. All men like to find their 
own. opinions expressed with a power and eloquence they cannot 
themselves attain, and most men dislike a writer who, in: the 
first flush of a great enthusiasm, points out all that can be ‘said: 
on the other side. But when the first enthusiasm is over—when’ 
the prevailing tendency has fully triumphed and the evils and 
defects connected with it are disclosed—the words of this unpopular 
or neglected teacher will begin to gather weight. It will be found , 
that although he may not have been wiser than those who advocated 
the other side, yet his words contained exactly that kind of truth 
which was most needed or most generally forgotten, and his reputation. 

_ will steadily rise. fs 

This appears to me to have been very much the position which 
Carlyle occupied towards the chief quéstions of his day, and: it 
explains, I think, in a great degree the growth of his influence. It 
is remarkable,‘ indeed, how many things there are in his writings 
which appeared paradoxes when he wrote, and which now seem almost 
‘truisms. Thus at a time when the political and intellectual ascendency 
of France over the Continent was at its height, Carlyle was one of the- 
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.few men who clearly recognised the essential greatness that lay hid in 


Germany, and especially im Prussia—a greatness which after the wars 
of 1866 and 1870 became very evident to the world. He wes one of the 
first men in England to recognise the importance of German literature, 


‘and especially the supreme greatness of Goethe. His translation of 


‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” was published in'1824, and his noble essay on 
Goethe.in 1832; but at first it seemed to find scarcely any echo. 


‘The editor for whom he wrote it reported that all the opinions he 


could gather about this essay were “eminently unfavourable.” De 
Quincey, who of all English critics was believed to know Germany best, 
and Jeffrey, who exercised the greatest influence on English literary 
opinion, combined to depreciate or ridicule Goethe. But there is now 
no educated man who disputes that Carlyle'in this matter was 
essentially right, and that his critics were wholly wrong. And to 
turn.to subjects more directly connected with England, Carlyle wrote 
at a time when the whole school of what was called advanced thought 


‘rested upon the theory that the province of Government ought to be 


made as small as possible, and that all the relations of classes should 
be'reduced to simple, teraporary contracts founded on mutual interest, 


- According to this theory, it was the one duty of Government to keep 


‘order. For the rest it should stand.aside, and not attempt to meddle 


in: social or industrial questions.’ The most complete liberty of thought 


‘and action should be established, and everything should be left to un- 
-réstricted competition—to the free play of unprivileged, untrammelled, 
. unguided social forces. This was the theory which was called orthodox 
_ political economy—the laisser-faire system—the philosophy of compe- 
‘tition or supply and demand, and it was -incessantly denounced by ' 
‘Carlyle as Mammon worship, as “ devil take the hindmest,” as “ pure 


egoism”; “the shabbiest gospel that had been taught among men.” 


“He declared that in the long run no society could flourish, or ever 
, ‘permanently cohere, if the only relation between man and man was 


a mere money tie. He maintained that what he called the condition 
of England question, or, in other words, the great’mass of struggling, 


‘anarchical poverty that was growing up’ in the chief centres of. , 


population, was a’ question which imperiously demanded the most 
strenuous Government intervention—which was, in fact, far more 
important than any of the purely political questions. The whole 
system of factory legislation, the whole system of legislation about 


' working men’s dwellings, which has taken place in this century, has 


been a realisation of the ideas of Carlyle. When Carlyle first wrote, 


' it was the received opinion that the education .of the people was a 


matter in which the Government should in, no degree interfere, and 


' that it ought to be left altogether to individuals, or Churches, or 
” societies. In his work on Chartism, which was published as early as 


1834, Carlyle argued that the “ universal education of the people” 
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was an indispensable duty of the Government. It was not until about 
twenty year's ago that this duty was fully recognised in England. In 
the same work he maintained that State-aided, State-organised, State- 
directed emigration must one day be undertaken on a large scale, as 
the only efficient agent in‘ coping with the great masses of growing 
pauperism. In his “ Past and Present,” which was published in 1848, 
he threw out another idea which has proved very prolific, and which 
is probably destined to become still more so. It is that it may 
become both possible and needful for the master worker “ to grant his 
workers permanent interest in his enterprise and theirs.” 

It is evident how much less strange these ideas appear now than 
they did when they were first put out some fifty years ago. One of 
the most remarkable changes that has taken place'during the 
lives of men who are still of middle age has been in the opinion , 
of advanced thinkers about the function of Government. In the 
early days of Carlyle the whole set, or lie of opinion in England was 
towards cutting in all directions the bands of Government control, 
diminishing as much as possible the sphere of Government functions 
or interference. It was a revolt against the old Tory system of 
-paternal Government, against the system of Guilds, against the State 
regulations which once prevailed in all departments of industrial life. 
In the present generation it is not too much to say that.the current 

. has been absolutely, reversed. The constantly increasing tendency ' 
whenever any abuse of any kind is discovered, is to call upon Parlia- 
ment to make a law to remedy it. _ Every year the network of regu- 

_ lation is strengthened ; every year. there is an increasing disposition 
to enlarge and multiply the functions, powers; and responsibilities of . 
Government. “I should not be dealing sincerely with you if I did 
not express my own opinion that this tendency carries with it dangers 
even more serious than those of the opposite exaggerations of a past 
century ; dangers to character by sapping the spirit of self-reliance . 
and independence; dangers to liberty by accustoming men to the 
constant interference of authority, and abridging in innumerable ways 
the freedom of action and choice. I wish I could persuade those who 
form their estimate of the province of Government from Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past 
and Present ” and “ Latter Day Pamphlets” to study also the admirable 
little treatise of Herbert Spencer, called the “ Man and the State,” in 
which the opposite side is argued. What I have said, however, is 
sufficient to show how remarkably Carlyle, in some of the parts of his 
teaching that were once the most unpopular, anticipated tendenciés 
which only became very apparent in practical politics wae he was an: - 
old man or after his death. 

The main and fundamental part of his teaching is the supreme 
sanctity of work; the duty imposed on every human being, be he 
rich or be he poor, to find a life-purpose and to follow it out strenu- . 
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ously and honestly. “All true work,” he said, “is religion ;” and 
the essence of every sound religion is, “ Know thy work and do it.” In 
his conception of life all true dignity and nobility grows out of the 
honest discharge of practical duty. He had always a strong sympathy 
with the feudal system which annexed indissolubly the idea of public 
function with the possession of property. The great landlord who is 
wisely governing large districts and using all his influence to diffuse 
order, comfort, education and civilisation among, his tenantry; the 
captain of industry whois faithfully and honestly organising the labour 
of thousands, -and regarding his task as a moral duty; the rich man 
who, with all the means of enjoyment at his feet, devotes ais energies 
<‘ to make some nook of God's creation a little fruitfuller,, better, more 
worthy of God—to make some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, 
happier, more blessed,” always received his admiration and applause. 
No one, on the other hand, spoke with more contempt of a governing 
class which had ceased to govern; of titles which had lost their original 
meaning, and no longer implied or expressed duties performed ; of wealth 
that was employed solely or mainly in selfish enjoyment or ın idle show. 
It was Carlyle’s-deep conviction that the best test of the moral worth 
of.every nation, class and individual, is to be found in their standard 
of work and in their dislike to a useless and idle life. As is well 
known, he had no sympathy with’ the prevailing political ideas. He 
believed that men were not only not equal, but were profoundly unequal; 
that it was the first interest of society that the wisest men should be 
selected as its leaders, and that the popular methods of finding the 
wisest were by no means those which were most likely to succeed. 
“No British man,” he complained, “ can attain to be a statesman 
‘or chief of workers till he has first proved himself a chief of talkers.” 
“ The two greatest nations in the world, the English and American, 
are all going to wind and tongue.” He believed much more than 
his contemporaries did that there was need and room in our modern 
English life for strong Government organisation, guidance, discipline, 
reverence, obedience and control. ‘‘ Wise command, wise obedience,” 
he wrote in one of his “Latter-day Pamphlets,” “the capability of 
‘these two is the best measure of culture and human virsue in every 
man.” : ` 
There is another class of workers to'which he himself belonged— 

the men who are the teachers of mankind. He taught them by his 
example as well as by his precepts. Whatever else may be said 
about Carlyle, no one'can question that he ‘took his literary vocation 
most seriously. He was for a long time a very poor man, but he 
never sought wealth by advocating popular opinions, by pandering 
‘to common prejudices, or by veiling most unpalatable beliefs. In the 
. vast mass of literature which he has bequeathed to us there is no 

scamped work, and every competent judge has recognised the untiring 
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and ‘conscientions accuracy with which he verified and sifted the 
minutest fact. His standard of truthfulness was‘ extremely high, and 
one of his great quarrels with his age was that it was an age of half- 
beliefs and insincere professions. ‘He maintained that religious 
beliefs which had once been living realities had too often degenerated 
into mere formulas, untruly professed or mechanically repeated with 
the lips only, and without any genuine or heartfelt conviction. He « 
often repeated a saying of Coleridge: “They do not believe—they 
only believe that they believe.” He used to speak of men who 
“ played false with their intellects”; or, in other words, turned away 
‘their minds from unwelcome truths and by allowing their wishes 
or: interests to sway their judgments, persuaded or half-persuaded 
themselves to believe whatever they wished. A firm grasp of facts, 
he maintained, was the first characteristic of an honest mind; the 
„main element in all honest, intellectual work.. His own special — 
talent was the gift of insight, the power of looking into «the - 
heart of things; piercing. to essential facts, discerning the real 
characters of men, their: true measure of genuine, solid worth, 
Creeds, professions, opinions, circumstances, all these are the externals 
or clothes of men. It is necessary to look behind them and beyond 
them if we would reach the genuine human heart. One of the 
reasons why he detested what he called stump oratory was becausé 
he believed it to be a great school of insingerity. Its end was 
not truth, but plausibility. It was the effort of interested men to 
throw opinions into such forms as might most captivate uninstructed 
men; to keep back every unpopular side; to magnify everything in 
them that was seductive. He once said to me that two great curses | 
seemed to him eating away the heart and worth of the English people. 
One was drink.’ The other was stump oratory, which accustomed ` 
men to say without shame what they did not in their hearts believe’ 
to be true, and accustomed their hearers to accept such a proceeding 
as perfectly natural. And the same strong passion for veracity he: 
carried into his judgment of other forms of work. Rightly or wrongly, 
he believed that the standard of conscientious work. had-been lowered 
in England through’ the feverish competition of. modern times, and, 
under the system of what he called “cheap and nasty”; that English 
work had lost something of its old solidity and worth, and was now 
made rather to captivate than to wear. Carlyle saw in this much 
more than an industrial change. He maintained that the love and ' 
pride of thorough work had long been a pre-eminently English quality, 
that it was the very tap-root of the moral worth of the English 
character, and that anything that tended to weaken it was a grave 
moral evil. ~- 

It is worth while trying to’understand what truth underlay those 
parts of his teaching which seem most repulsive. The worship of 
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force, which is so aat in BPR of his’ writings, is a striking 


‘example. He was often accused of teaching that. might is right. He 


always answered that he had not done so—that what he taught was 


that right is might; that by the providential constitution of the 
. Universe truth in the long run is sure to be stronger than falsehood ; 


that good will prevail over evil, and that right and might. though they 
differ widely.in short periods of time, would in long spaces prove to 
be identical. Nothing, he. was accustomed to say, seamed weaker 


. than the Christian religion when the disciples assembled in the upper 


room; yet it was in truth the strongest thing in the world, and it 
accordingly prevailed. It was one of his favourite sayings ‘‘.that 
the soul of the Universe is just,” and he believed therefore that the 
ultimate fate of nations, whether it be good or bad, was very 
much what.they deserved. It is curious to observe the analogy 
between this teaching and the doctrine of the survival of. the fittest, 
which a very different teacher—Charles Darwin—has made so con- 
spicuous. 

He scandalised—and I think. with a good deal of roason—most of 
his contemporaries by the ridicule which he threw upon the career of . 
Howard, and upon the great movement for prison reform which was 
so actively‘pursued in his time. Much of what he wrote on this 
subject is to me, at least, very repulsive; but you will generally find 


. in the most extravagant utterances of Carlyle that there is some true 


meaning at bottom. He maintained that the passion for reforming 
and improving prisons and prison-life had been carried in’ England 
to such a point that the lot of ‘a convicted‘ criminal was often much 


-better than that of an honest and struggling artisan. , He believed 


that a just and wise distribution-of compassion is a most important 
element of national well-being, and that the English. p2ople are very 
apt to be indifferent to great masses of unobtrusive, ‘struggling, 
honourable, unsensational poverty at their very doors, while they fall 


~ into paroxysms of emotion about the actors in some sensational 


crime, about some seductive murderess, about the wrongs of some far- 
off. and often half-savage race. “In one of these Lancashire weavers 
dying with hunger there is more thought and heart, a greater arith- 


; metical amount of misery and desperation, than in whole gangs of 
+, Quashees,”” He maintained, too, that a strain of sentiment about 


criminals was very prevalent in his day, which tended seriously to 
obliterate or diminish the real difference between right and wrong. 
He hated with an’ intense hatred that whole system of philosophy 
which denied that there was a deep, essential, ‘fandamental difference 
between right and wrong, and turned the whole matter ‘into a mere 
calculation of interests. He was accustomed to say that one of 
the chief merits of Christianity was that it taùght that right and 
wrong were as far ee as Heaven and Hell, and tkat no. greater 
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calamity can befall a nation than a weakening of the righteous hatred 
of evil. 

The parts of Carlyle’s teaching on which I have dwelt to-day will 
be chiefly found in his “ Past.and Present,” his “ Heroes and Hero 
Worship,” his “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” his ‘‘ Chartism,” and in the two 
admirable essays called “Signs of the Times” and “ Characteristics.” 
In my own opinion, though Carlyle teaches much, his writings are 
most valuable as a moral force. Very few great writers have main- 
tained more steadily that the moral element is the deepest and most 
important part of our being, deeper and stronger than all intellectual 
considerations. In his writings, amid much that has imperishable 
value, tlere’is, I think, much that is exaggerated, much that is one- 
sided, much that is unwise. ‘But no one can be imbued with his — 
teaching without finding it a great moral tonic, and deriving from it a 
nobler, braver, and more unworldly conception of human life. 


W. E. H. Lecky, 


HEN the Editor kindly offered me the opportunity of replying 
to Dr. Schurer’s article, it happened that I was already 
engaged upon it—not indeel directly, because I had not then seen 
` the CONTEMPORARY Review, but in‘a form in which the greater part 
of the substance of it had previously appeared in Germany. Two 
years ago a little volume was published at Giessen * containing two 
lectures, one of which was by Dr. Schiirer on the “Present Position 
of the Johannean Question.” Anything of Dr. Schiirer’s would at 
any time have attracted my attention, but this did so particularly, 
not only from the candour and fair-mindedness by which it was 
distinguished, but also from the fact that ‘it anticipated a thought 
and purpose of my own. The leading idea which ran through it 
was the approach which the two sides in the critical controversy had 
of late been making towards each other ; and I too had been struck 
by this, and had been hoping to take it in like manner as a starting- 
point in a survey of the critical situation. At the end of last term 
I announced for October a course of University lectures on this 
subject, which are likely afterwards to appear in print. It may. be 
thought, therefore, to be superfluous that I should offer these remarks 
in advance upon the paper, but several reasons have determined me 
to do so. ; 

In the first place, L must confess to being a little disappointed with 
the paper in its English dress. It does not seem to read so judicially as it 
did; additions and alterations have been made in it, which have their 
value, but which seem to have given to it somewhat more of a cast of ad- 


* “Vortiiige der Theologischen Konferenz zu Giessen.” V. Folge. Giessen, 1889. 
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vocacy ; itis (or at least it appears) less sympathetic towards the conser- 
vative position, and one who adopts that position feels himself more put 
upon his defence. At the same time the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
reaches a wide public, and one which is not likely to concern itself 
with what I may have to say elsewhere. But there are points in 
Dr. Schiirer’s article which I should be sorry to see pass unchallenged. 
And much as I think it marks a real advance on the critical side, 
and gladly as I welcome it as a step towards an ultimate understand- 
ing, I should be sorry for it to be thought that the position i is exactly 
as it is described. 

It will not, however, be expected that I should enter fully into the 
arguments by which Dr. Schiirer supports his case. For that I must 
refer to the fuller statement which I am making elsewhere. It is 
not to be supposed that questions of this magnitude can be thrashed 
out in the pages of a magazine. I do not understand that Dr.. 
Schurer himself is of that opinion ; but he has indicated with great 
‘clearness the broad lines of the controversy. ‘He has taken I think 
a greater step than has yet been taken towards narrowing down its 
issues. And I cannot but think that it will be a still farther gain `’ 
if he is met frankly from the opposite camp, and if some one, who 
the present writer only wishes was rather more representative than 
himself, would say how far his proffered terms ‘can be accepted. 
Dr. Schtirer comes with an olive-branch, and I, too, would meet him 
‘with an olive-branch. A little mutual discussion may clear the ground 
for farther parleys. 

I fear that at the outset I cannot ate to heart his comforting ' 
assurances that the question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is 
not one which need affect the faith of a Christian. That faith rests 
upon what Jesus Christ really was, and not only upon what the 
‘Church has supposed Him to be. But the question of the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel is important chiefly from its bearing upon the 
character of the evidence as to what He was. So far as that evidence 
is imperfect or untrustworthy, our ‘faith will rest upon insufficient 
grounds. 

_ It is not, then, a question which can 7 entered upon with a light 
heart, or one in which merely academic or literary issues are involved. 
It i is wholly different from the question as to whether there are one 
or, two or more Isaiahs, or what may be the date of some of the 


Psalms : 
“ Non levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Præmia, sed Fidei de vita et sanguine certant.” 


Of course it is a satisfaction to find that Dr. Schtirer can surrender 
the Fourth Gospel without surrendering anything fundamental with it. 
I would not willingly place a stumbling-block in the way of those who 
are able to go with him. I am only afraid that I cannot count myself 
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among the number. . However, I do not say this yik a view to ‘evade 

the critical problem: On this ground at, least ‘Dr. Schiirar, and I are 

at one. I quite admit that a critical problem must ke solved by 

critical methods—methods, that is, that are really critical ; and if our: 
sense of the interests at stake makes us scrutinise those methods 

closely, and pérhaps even jealously, this should be only a wholesome 

guarantee of soundness and care in their application. Far better to 

wait a while before a conclusion is reached, than reach i on hastily 

gathered and imperfectly tested data. 

By no means the least valuable part of Dr. Schurer’ s essay is the 
historical sketch of the course of criticism. It was a habpy. thought 
to mark off the periods by the names of Bretschneider (1820), 
Baur (1844-1847), and Keim (1867). The characterisation of each 
period is also,- I think, skilfully given. The list of more recent 
opponents of the Gospel is, however, I suspect, less imposing than, it 
looks, Of Thoma, Dr. Schtirer has formed a sufficient estimate, though 
there are occasional good things amongst much extravagance. 
Pfleiderer will do his reputation no credit by the few pages which he 
has devoted to the Fourth Gospel in his “‘ Urchristenthum” (pp. 776- 
786). But Pfleiderer the critic is a different person from Pfleiderer 
the historian of doctrine, and by no means entitled to the same con- 
sideration. Immer’s “ Neutest. Theologie ” is quite a second-rate piece 
of work. Oscar Holtzmann disarms criticism by his modest preface. 
Perhaps it was this and his name which secured for him what I cannot 
but think a too complimentary notice in the “ Theologische -Literatur- 
zeitung.” Of a different calibre, no doubt, is his elder cousin, Dr. 
H. J. Holtzmann of Strassburg; but’ this most acute, widely read, 
and industrious scholar is addicted to hypercriticism. It is. sig- 
nificant of his mental attitude that he has succeeded in convincing 
himself, and almost, as it would seem, succeeded in convincing Mangold 
as well, that the First Epistle which bears the name of St. John is 
not by the same author as the Gospel.* The most striking treatment 
of the Fourth Gospel with which I am acquainted on. the negative 
side is that by Weizsäcker in his “ Apostolisches Zeitalter” (1886). 
Here ‘it comes in as part of a broadly planned constructive argu- 
ment, which is developed in a masterly manner. I am stating in 
another quarter my own reasons for thinking that even the view thus 
presented of the Fourth Gospel is untenable. 

I observe that the English version of Dr. Schiirer's article has not 
been brought quite strictly down to date. No mention is made of 
a group of writings by Dr. Hugo Delff (“ Geschichte des Rabbi Jesus 
von Nazareth,” 1889; “ Das vierte Evangelium,” and “ Neue Beiträge 

wor Kritik u. Erklärung d. vierten Evangeliums,” 1890), or of 
Dr. Paul Ewalds “Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage ” (1890), 

* “Jahrb. f. prot. Theol.” 1882, p. 128 ff. ; Bleek-Mangold, “ Binleitung, > p. 769. 
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or of Nésgen’s “Geschichte d. neutest. Offenbarung” (1891). AI? 
these (with some qualification in the case of Dr. Delf) are on the 
same side, in favour of the Gospel; and in point of ability they. will well 
bear comparison with their opponents, Dr, Delff is independent and 
original almost to a fault; but the theory which he puts forward, 
strange as it may seem, has rather more to be said for it than would 
appear at first sight. He believes that the Gospel has been inter- 
polated (he would cut out the greater part of the prologue and the 
Galilean sections), and he does not think that the Gospel was written 
by the son of Zebedee. But he does think that it was written by an 
eye-witness, whom he identifies with John, the Presbyter of Papias and 
Eusebius. He holds that this John was a native of Jerusalem and a 
member of cne of the high-priestly families, taking quite literally 
and making much of the statement by Polycrates, that he wore the 
golden plate (wéraXov) of the high priest.* There are certain points 
about the Gospel of which Dr. Delff has laid a vigorous hold ; 
one is its essentially Jewish character, and the extent to which its 
statements may be illustrated out of the Talmud ; and the other is the 
insight which the author shows into the temper and aims of the upper - 
classes in Jerusalem. His book is full of shrewd remarks, it is fair 
to add, cutting both ways, for he is a perfectly free lance in criticism. 
I need hardly say that I do not think that the interpolation 
theory will stand; but the book is one which will have to be 
reckoned with. Dr. Paul Ewald. is another wielder of a vigorous 
pen, and a staunch defender of the Gospel as it stands. He does 
not treat the whole subject, but he has, I think, shown reason to 
believe that the characteristic ideas of the Fourth Gospel had a wider 
diffusion in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic ages than they had been 
supposed to have, and that it is not legitimate to follow the Synoptic 
type merely to the exclusion of them. After all, that type represents, 
not the general consciousness. of the Church, but the particular 
tradition embodied in the two leading documents, the Mark Gospel 
and the Matthean Logia., Again, I do not think that all Dr. P. 
Ewald’s materials will hold good; but there is a sufficient residuum 
. to establish his point, and this, too, will have to be reckoned ‘with. , 
Nésgen represents a more old-fashioned and stricter conservatism. I 
cannot say that I find his close-packed volume easy or attractive 
reading ; but it deserves the recognition which is due to prerane 
and conscientious work. 

In regard to our English criticism, Dr. Schurer, I think, has 
been a little misled in supposing that the discusšion of external 
evidence so much preponderates over that of internal. So far as it . 
may seem to do so, this is due to the impulse given to that side of 
the controversy by the work entitled “ Supernatural Religion.” If. 


* Hus. H. E. iii, 31, 3. 
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Dr. Schiirer will take up any of the recent commentaries on the 
` Gospel, especially those by Dr. Westcott and Dr. H. R. Reynolds, or 
' the “Introduction” by Dr. Salmon, he will see that the external 
evidence has no larger place than is its due.* 

Twenty years ago, in a youthful work of my own, I Seal my- 
self for treating only of the internal evidence on grounds very similar 
to those alleged by Dr. Schiirer. 


“ The subject of the external evidence has been pretty well fought out. 
The opposing parties are probably as near to an agreement as they are likely 
to be. It will hardly be an unfair statement of the case for. those who 
reject the Johannean authorship of the Gospel to say that the external 
evidence is compatible with that supposition ; and on the other hand we may 
equally say for those who accept the Johannean authorship that the external 
evidence would not be sufficient alone to prove it.” f 


When this was written I do not think that I was prepared for quite 
so great an extension of the evidence as has since taken place.- I am 
at present disposed to rate the argument from external evidence rather 
higher. Of course “ prove” is a large word, and it would certainly 
be too much to say that the genuineness of the Gospel was “ proved ” 
by the external evidence. Still, I believe that it is distinctly, 
favourable to the genuineness. Several: points I am willing to 
concede to Dr. Schiirer in the summary which he has added to the 
English version of his paper. (1) I think that English criticism 
has taken too little account of the so-called Alogi: Not that their 
dissent ‘is of much real importance ; it appears to have been based - 
` upon doctrinal or critical and not upon historical’ grounds, and it does 
not at all imply the existence of a continuous tradition adverse to the ` 
Gospel. Still, it is an exception to the general consensus, and so far 
forth it shows that towards the end of the third quarter of the second 
century the Canon of: the Gospels had not reached the same degree 
- of fixedness' in some localities that it had im others. (2) I attach but 
little weight to the now unequivocal testimony of the Clementine 
Homilies, because of the uncertainty of their date. It was the 
Tübingen critics who laid stress upon them first, and the same 
stress has continued to be laid upon them longer than was necessary. 
(8) But, on the other hand, - recovery of the “ Diatessaron” is a fact 
of real am portance. Tatian’s “ Diatessaron ” and Heracleon’s “ Com- 
mentary ” together are signifeant of the estimate in which the Gospel 
was held between Justin and. Irenæus, and are more than a valid set-off 
i against the Alogi. There is really a very strong phalanx of testimony 
from this period. (4) I take note of Dr. Schürer’s admission, which 


* Dr, Westcott gives to it about 44 pages of his “ Prolegomena,” which extend in all to 
97; Dr. Reynolds assigns to it 25 pages out of 161 ; Dr. Salmon treats the whole group 
of Johannean writings together, and his discussion ‘of the external evidence is less easy « 
to separate, but he goes thoroughly into the internal evidence, and the same might be 

said of Dr. Plummer and Archdeacon Watkins. 

+ “Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel,” p. 3. London, 1872. 
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is no more than right, in regard to J ustin; but I think ‘that it is too | 


readily assumed that the fewer allusions to this Gospel are due to any 
doubt as to its authority. Tatian alone would be presumptive evidence 
against any such doubt. But how many other causes might account 
for this slighter notice! Justin’s Christianity can hardly have been 
of many years standing when he wrote. The Gospels probably did not 


' all reach him at once; he would use most those which came to him 


first and pre-oocupied his memory. At least one great, Johannean 
conception—that of the Logos—exercised a very considerable influence 
over him. But Justin not only-had the Gospel; he had it, I suspect, 
with more than one marked corruption already in its text (John i. 18, 
iii. 8, 5, and possibly ix. 1*), proving that it was no newly circulated 


work, More of this elsewhere. (4) I am surprised to see Dr. Schtirer’ 


repeat an argument which has so often been exploded as that about 
Papias. I would commend to him the decisive discussion of it in 
Bishop Lightfoot’s “ Essays on Supernatural Religion.” It would be 
much truer to say that the evidence of Papias and Polycarp to the 
First Epistle is evidence also to the Gospel. And Bishop Lightfoott 


Papias had a knowledge of the Gospel. (5) The tendency in England 
among very dispassionate theologians is to think that Basilides 
himself, and not merely his disciples, used the Gospel. So (inferen- 
tially) Dr. Hort; so a paper recently read in Oxford by Dr. James 


- Drummond ; and so, too, the great American scholar, Dr. Ezra Abbot. 


I may add that Staehlin’s theory about the Hippolytean account of 
Basilides, though suggested from this side the water, is finding but 
little favour amongst us. But if Basilides accepted the Gospel, where 


_ is the probability that it was composed in the second century ? 


a 


On all these grounds I think that there is a clear balance of testi- 
mony in favour of the Gospel which cannot be put aside as if It did 
not exist. The composition of the Gospel is pushed back to a time 


' very near that of the Apostle, and even the modified date (130 a.p.), 


which Dr. Schiirer now believes to be the “latest” (p. 394), 
cannot, I think, be maintained. 

But I am willing to allow that the main battle must be aCuEAL, out 
on the internal evidence.’ 

„And here I am afraid that Dr. Schiirer will think me rather grasp- 
ing, for I must take all, or nearly all, the concessions which he gives 
me, and (with one exception) I have but little to offer him in return, 

That he should make these concessions speaks well for his disin- 


‘terestedness and openness of mind. But they are such as must 


certainly: be made, and that in still fuller measure, for truth cannot 
always lie hid, and it will assert itself in the long run. 


pa aoe Resch, “ Agrapha,” p. 23 £ + “Essays,” p. 193 (see also pp. 82 fi., 184 £.) 
a Dictionary of Christian Biography,” i. 271. 
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. gave a reason, which is not without some weight, for believing that .. 
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The one point which Dr. Schürer seems disposed to give, and which 
I hesitate in accepting, is: as to the day of the Crucifixion. Dr. 
Schtirer sums up here very fairly and well, He quite sees that there 
is a case, and a strong case, on both sides. There is much to be 
„said both for the Synoptic date (Nisan 15) on the one hand, and 
for St.. John’s date (apparently Nisan 14) on the other. Dr. Schurer 
admits that the evidence is evenly balanced, but thinxs that “ it 
must be distinctly granted that the Johannine narrative is internally 
the most probable.” Twenty years ago I took very much this view 
myself, I was content to allow the Johannean version simply to 
override the other. To-day I am not so sure that the two narratives 
cannot be reconciled; and if they ‘are reconciled I think that it 
must be on the basis of the Synoptic version, not.the Johannean. 

Let me not be misunderstood on this point. .I do not wish for 
any wresting of either narrative simply in the interests of a harmony. 
I am not concerned to prove that either St. John or the Synoptics 
are free from error. If there is areal collision, so let it be. But 
in everyday life, when: two alternatives are put before us—both 
strongly supported, and yet, as it seems, mutually excluding each 
other—the conclusion to which we come naturally would be that 
there was somewhere behind the scenes some unknown factor which 
would reconcile them, if we only knew it. 

In the present ‘instance the question is one which must be ulti- 
mately decided by specialists in Jewish antiquities. The crucial points, 
as it seems to me, are two. Schtrer adduces evidence to show that 


‘ „no courts could be held and no business transacted on the first day 


of the Paschal feast. But all the passages cited relate, not to a 
feast-day, but to the Sabbath, and therefore depend for their force 
upon the assumption that feast-day and Sabbath were precisely on 
. the same footing. But it seems to me that Nésgenis right in calling 
, this in question.* The other point is, whether the phrase ‘‘eat the 
Passover,” may refer to-the eating of the Chagigah, and not to that of 
the Paschal Lamb. I have in my mind Schiirer’s own monograph 
on the subject (“Ueber paysiv rò macxa,” Giessen, 1883). But a 
higher authority still on such a subject pronounces against him. Dr. 
Hdersheim concludes a note written directly in view of Schiirer’s 
argument: “No competent Jewish archeologist would care to deny 
that ‘ Pesach’? may refer to the ‘ Chagigah,’ while the motive assigned , 
to the Sanhedrists by St. John implies that in this instance it must 
` refer to this, and not to the Paschal Lamb.”t I am prepared to 


* u“ Gesch. d. nentest. Offenb.” i. 579. The reference to Knobel-Dillmann on Ex., 
“ mil. 16 runs as follows: “Die Geschaftsruhe braucht keine ganzliche zu sein; es 
darf gemacht werden, was gegessen wird von jeglcher Seele, d. h. die Speisen durfen 
bereitet werden welche: die Personen brauchen. Am Sabbath und Versohnungstag 
war jedes Geschaft verboten, auch Feueranmachen, Kochen und Backen, an den 
anden Festtagen. blos jedes Arbeitsgeschaft.” 

t “Lifeand Times,” &e, ii, 568 (fourth edition). See also the preceding note, p. 566 £. 
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í think, therefore, until better advised, that the narrative in St. Jobn 
need not conflict with that in the Synoptics. 

On the other points on which St. John either adds to or seems to 
correct the Synoptic narrative I have never had the slightest doubt, and 
I am glad that Dr. Schtirer recognises the excellence of the Johannean 
tradition. The qualification which he adds surely may be struck 


out. In a few, expressions here and there, and possibly in. 
portions of the narrative, the Fourth Gospel appears to be de-, 


pendent on the Synoptics. I agree that this is the most probable 
explanation of coincidences like the two hundred denarii worth of 
bread (John vi. 7; Mark vi. 37), or the myrrh that might be sold 
for three hondred denarii (John xii, 5; Mark xiv. 5). It is not 
exactly a case of “ borrowing,” but the, writer had seen the works of 


his predecessors,and his memory was quickened by what he read’ 


there. Ido not think that he wrote with his predecessor’s words 
actually before him; but if he had done so, and if he had copied 
them far more extensively than he has, I cannot understand how 
Dr. Schiirer could write that “ literary depéndence on the Synopties is 
very strange for an Apostle.” There was a stage when such an 
argument might have been used, but that I should have thought was 
far past. Surely “literary dependence” of one writer upon ‘another 
—great or small—is one of the very commonest phenomena all 
through the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 

It is a different matter when we come to the supposed want of 
progressiveness in St. John’s presentation of the Messianic claim. 


Here there is a real ground for Dr. Schurer’s objections, and he has’ 


stated them with much force. And yet he has not, I think, escaped 
the danger of writing as an advocate rather than as a judge. If he 
. were writing as a judge, a good many facts would come into view 
which he has ignored, and his estimate of some of those which he has 
given would have been somewhat different. 

I will, however, meet him at the outset by saying that I am 
prepared to make one large concession—that concession which, as he 


rightly says, marks the chief advance that conservative critics have. 


now in very many instances made towards their opponents. I make 


it not merely froma wish to conciliate them, or to rescue the genuine-’ 


ness of the Gospel, but in the interests of what I conceive to'be 
historically probable and true. In this respect I have no change to 


make from the position which I took up twenty years ago. ‘To say 
that the Gospel was written by St. John is not to say that it is: 


necessarily in all points an exact representation of the facts. It was 
written by the Apostle towards the end of a long life. But what 
should we expect under such -circumstances? When an old man 
looks back over the past, one of the first things which he is apt to 
lose i is the sense of perspective, End and beginning draw nearer 
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together. The facts which belong to an earlier stage of development 
are seen in the light which is thrown upon them ‘by a later stage, 
and this later interpretation affects the statement of them as history. 
I admit that St. John’s narrative may have been influenced in this 
way. Iam not prepared to say exactly how far it has been influ- 
enced, but some such influence seems to me to be in the nature of 
the case. , ; 

I cannot, however, allow that the narrative is by any means so 
unprogressive as it has been made out to be. Even Dr. Schiirer 
‘does not seem to be able to get rid of our’ modern associations. 
Because we attach to the name “ Messiah ” a fully developed Christo- 
logy, he seems to suppose that it must have attached to it from the 
first. It is true that Jesus of Nazareth is recognised as the Messiah 
by the first disciples who join Him. But what of that? There were 
a score Messiahs between’ the death of Herod and the fall of Jeru- 
salem. Large sections of the people were keenly expéciant of the 
Coming One, and were ready enough on slight evidence to greet 
and acknowledge Him. But these first hasty-and vague recognitions 
were very different from the deliberate confession of St. Peter, when 
it was clear already that the common idea of the Messiah was not 
that which Jesus‘Himself entertained, or which He came to satisfy. 
The blessing which St. Peter called down upon himself was the 
blessing of those who saw this—saw at least something of this— 
` and yet believed: ‘‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in Me!” . 

It was this test which perhaps we need not say proved too much 
for the Baptist, but seemed at a time of great and natural depression 
as if it might prove too much for him. There is not the smallest - 
contradiction between the misgivings which arise in tha Baptist’s 
mind in his dungeon at Machaerus, and that high inspiration (as 
much above. his ordinary level as the doubt was below it) with 
which he saluted Jesus when He came to his baptism. I am 
surprised that Dr. Schurer should acquiesce in such a shallow view of 
history as to suppose that there was any such contradiction, and that 
the question of St. John must needs be that of “one in whom the 
spark of faith iš beginning to glimmer for the first time!” Our 
German friends have one fault: they are apt to think of men and 
women as if they were machines which have but one moticn, and not 
creatures of flesh and blood, now obeying this impulse and now that. 

I am surprised, too, at Dr. Schiirer’s next paragraph, which I feel 
sure that he would not have written in the “ Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung,” or anywhere in which it appealed to a trained, and not ‘ 
to a popular audience. The expulsion of the buyers and sellers 
from the Temple is put forward as an act implying the highest pre- 
rogatives of the Messiah, Why so? It is precisely on the same 
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footing with many of the acts of the Old Testament prophets; it might 
. have been performed by Isaidh or Jeremiah, or Micaiah the son of 
Imlah, and very possibly would have been performed by them if they 
had had to deal with the same state of things. 

When we look at all beneath the surface of the Johannean narra- 
tive there are many signs of the same reserve which we find in the 
Synoptics. After the feeding of the 5000 the crowds cannot restrain 
their enthusiasm ; they try to take Jesus by force and make Him 
king (vi. 15); but He retires out of their way.. <A little later we 
find Him still in Galilee, and His brothers half-ironically urge Him 
to go up into Judea: “For no man doeth anything in secret, and 
himself seeketh to be. known openly. If Thou doest these things, 
manifest Thyself to the world” (vii. 4). This is hardly consistent 
with a ‘public and continuous proclamation of Messiahship. This 
state of things still lasts as late as the winter before the Passion. 
At the Feast of Dedication (i.e., in December) we are told that the: 
Jews came about Jesus and said to Him, “ How long dost Thou hold 
us'in suspense-? Jf Thou art the Christ, tell us plainly” (x. 24). 
Clearly He had not hitherto told’ them ‘“ plainly ” ; He had not made 
any distinct and explicit declaration of His Messiahship. I would 
venture to lay stress on this passage. It is the Johannean counter- 
part to the message of the Baptist, and reveals a consciousness on 
the part of the writer of the true state of things. It also agrees 
with the confused and whispered questionings' of chapter vii., where 
individuals are still groping their way towards an assured belief ;, they 
have a suspicion that the Messiah is among: them, and apply all the 
tests they know to ascertain the fact ; but there does not appear to 
be any clear and direct issue, nivol. a Yes or No, set before 
- them. 

_ Whether all this is equally consistent with the discourses recorded 
in the previous chapters is more than I should like to say. We are 

apt to read into, them more than would be read into them at the 
time. But I suspect that the Evangelist himself also made them 
more explicit in the announcement of Divinity. I have said already 
that I would not vouch for the literal accuracy of these discourses. 
Yet no valid argument can be drawn from that against their Apostolic’ 
authorship. It is just what must have happened unless the laws 
which regulate the processes of the human mind were suspended. 
The foundation of the discourses I fully believe to be genuine. There 
is nothing in them which is really inconsistent with what we know 
from other sources of the teaching of Jesus. For the proof ‘that thjs 

_is so I may appeal to a writer to whom Dr. Schiirer will listen with 
respect. Dr. H. H. Wendt, in the recent volume of his “ Lehre 
Jesu,” after a most elaborate comparison of Johannean doctrine with 
that of the Synoptics, ends by drawing up a series .of propositions, all 
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of which he contends are-fully confirmed from them. I would not 
of course pledge myself to every detail in’ Wendt’s position ; I do not 
believe in his theory of interpolations. I agree both with him and 


‘with Dr. Schiirer that certain points are selected by ‘the Evangelist 


for special emphasis which would not bulk so large in the actual 
teaching of Jesus; and also that there may be very possibly an 
element of anticipation in time, truths being put forward in the Gospel 
at an earlier date than that to which they really belonged. I agree 
also that there has been some recasting in the form of the discourses. 
But this is the furthest point to which I can go. And I see in all 
these points an argument for rather than against the view that the 
Gospel was written'by St. John. A lesser man, a man with faith 
less deep, a man less thoroughly imbued with the mind of Christ, 
would have been more timorous in his handling. The Evangelist 
writes from a serene height of full assurance and personal conviction, 
which it seems to me easiest to attribute to an Apostle of the 
Lord. ` 

But are there other reasons for regarding the Gospel as the work 
of an Apostle? There are really overwhelming reasons, which may 
be seen amply stated by our English authors—Westcott, Salmon, 
Watkins, Plummer, Reynolds, Gloag; or by Continental scholars, such 
as Luthardt, Godet, Weiss, Beyschlag, Nosgen, Bleek, and ʻa number 
of others. Itis, I cannot but think, nothing less than morally certain 
that the author of the Gospel was a Jew of Palestine, and also in a 
high degree probable that he was a contemporary and eye-witness of 
the events which he records. The first proposition is proved by his 
intimate knowledge of Jewish topography, manners and customs, and 
modes of thonght. It would be wearisome to repeat the lists of 
instances which have been accumulated in such profusion; but it 
should be enough to take ap a work like Lightfoot’s, “ Hore 
Hebraice,” or Wiinsche’s “Erläuterung der Evangelier. aus Talmud 
und Misrasch,” or to study the notes in Dr. Edersheim’s “ Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah,” to see how thoroughly at home the 
Evangelist is on Jewish soil. For the second proposition appeal may 
be made primarily to the life-like presentation of the way in which 
Christianity gradually detaches itself from Judaism, the gradual 
testing and acceptance or rejection of the Messianic claims, with 
the impression which they made upon different classes and sections of 


the people—a picture of singular variety and delicacy; and appeal 


may be made secondarily to the clearness, precision, firmness of stroke, 
or generally graphic effect in the delineation of scenes and characters.~ 


` This last point no doubt admits of a twofold explanation. It may be 


* Let me suggest to the reader to go through for himself such passages as i, 19-28 ; 
vii. 11-15, 25-27, 40-52 ; x. 19-24; xi. 54-57. Let him ask himself in particular if such 
questions as those‘ ina 25; 1v.9; vi. 30-31; vil. 15, 27, 48-49 ; viii. 48 ; ix. 2; x. 21, 
would have occurred to a Christian writer in the second century. 
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due to direct contact with the facts, or it may be due to a strong 
dramatic imagination, The second century does not furnish much 
encouragement to the latter hypothesis; but it may be allowed that. ` 
genius sometimes overleaps the conditions of time and place, and 
therefore we will not press the argument unduly. However this may 
be, no genius, we contend, would have treated the collision between 
Judaism and nascent Christianity asthe Evangelist has dealt with it; 
and'we securely rest upon that for proof that no middle link inter- 
venes between the facts and their narrator. 

I regret to see that the two propositions I have mentioned are still 
disputed by Dr. Schurer.’ At the same time I note with pleasure his 
admission that the old supposed catalogue of.errors in matters 
Palestinian is no longer tenable. Keim set the example in treating 
this part of the subject with candour,* and Dr. Schiirer has gone yet 
further in the path of reasonable criticism. Yet even he leaves one’ 

. solitary instance still standing, though he allows that it is “not 
decisive” (!)—the old, well-worn argument that the Evangelist, by 
speaking of Caiaphas. as “high priest of that year” (xi. 49, 51), 
implied a yearly tenure of the high priesthood.t When, we consider 

. how impressed the Evangelist is with the momentous issues of the 
crisis he is describing, how fond he is of emphasis, and of this parti- 
. cular word éxsivoc for conveying emphasis, and the further fact that 
about tho. time in question high priests were repeatedly set up and 
deposed by the Romans (for instance, the three immediate predecessors 
of Caiaphas in as many years), it would surely be no great straining 
of the critical conscience’ not to allow this one most doubtful objection, 
to weigh against the ninety-and-nine good and sound examples of 
direct acquaintance of the Evangelist with the circumstantial setting 
of his narrative. 

More noteworthy altogether than anything I can remember to have . 
seen in German are the arguménts on, this head of an English clergy- 
man, the Rev: J. A. Cross, vicar of Little Holbeck, Leeds.t, These 
are, however, of different degrees of value, and I hope: to examine 
them at some length in another place. 

The last stronghold into which Dr. Schiirer retires has two bulwarks 
—(1) the opposition of the Gospel to Judaism, and (2) the, Greek 
philosophical training of the author. 

In regard to (1) Dr. Schiirer surely draws large inferences from 
the simple mention of St. John along with St. Peter and St. James 
in Gal. ii. 9. The truth is, that we know absolutely nothing of the 

; k 


* « Jesu von Nazara,” i. 133. ` 

+ The two Holtzmanns have improyed upon this by‘contending that, the notion is 
borrowed from the Asiatic dpyupete (H. Holtzm., “EHinl.,” p. 469, second edition ; 
O. Holtzm., “ Joh.—Ev.,” p. 115). 

t Westminster Review, August, 1890, pp. 172—182 ; Critical Review, Feb. 1891, pp. 152- 
158; Classical Review, 1890, p. 453 f., 1891, p. 142 È (of. p. 245 4f.). 
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mental process by which St. John followed the general movement of 
the Church towards catholicity, except what we learn from the 
Gospel (on the supposition that it is genuine). Where the teaching 
of facts had been so decisive-—-and in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
written, as it were, by the hand of heaven itself—it surely is not 
strange that one who was possessed of such profound ideas .as .to the 
working of God in history should Have accepted unreservedly a con- 
clusion which fitted in so well with the rest of his thinking. And 
yet we need not go all the lengths with Franke to hald that the 
Gospel has its rocts very really in the Old Testament, and that the 
development which it discloses is an extremely gentle and gradual 
development, marked by no violent breaks or convulsions, but a 
steady, continuous growth from first to last. And we may hold, too 
(with Wendt*), that the attitude of the Evangelist to the Old Testa- 
ment is essentially that of the Apostolic age, and not that of the period 
which followed; “that it is not like that of the Rabbis or of Philo; 
not like that of St. Paul, or of the Gnostics, or any other post-A postolic 
estimate; but that it has its analogy only in the attitude of Jesus 
towards the Old Testament, as attested: by St. Mark and by the 
Logia.” When we add to this natural inward growth from definite 
evangelical premisses an outward removal in time'and place from 


' the centre of Judaism, with something of an original sense of antago- 


nism between the spirit of Galilee and of Jerusalem, and between the 
disciples of Jesus and His persecutors and murderers, it seems to me 
that all the phenomena receive a satisfactory explanation. On the 
other hand, the negative theory which is advocated by Dr. Schiirer 
gives by no means a satisfactory account of the fundamental rooting 
of the Gospel in Old Testament ideas. 

This fundamental rooting is, I take it, really a far more important 
fact than any contact which the Gospel shows with Greek—i.e., with 
Alexandrian——philosophy. When I first wrote on the Fourth Gospel 
I accepted what was then the predominant view, that the prologue 
to the Gospel at least did point’.to such contact and connection. If I 
am, now inclined to think differently, I hope that I can honestly say 
that it isnot from apologetic motives, but in deference to what I 
conceive to be a better and truer view of the facts. With the 
example of St. Paul before us, and the extraordinarily rapid growth 
which he underwent in a very short space of time, we could not think 
it strange if a nature no less receptive showed traces of Hellenistic 
influence after from twenty to thirty years of residence in a Greek 
city. But, as at present advised, I am disposed to reduce those 
traces to a minimum. On this point I should have to join issue 


` directly with Dr. Schiirer. I confess that by none of his previous 


writings was I prepared for the language which he uses in his article, 
* “Tehie Jesu,” ii. 356, 
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which seems to me to be strangely wrong and beside the mark. 
“The Logos doctrine is*not the only point of contact between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Grasco-Jewish philosophy. The whole world 
of the Evangelist’s thought is much more Hellenistic than (Old Testa- 
ment) Jewish. The prominent intellectual characteristic which dis- 
.tinguishes him comes from the Greek sphere of education. The 
-essence of salvation consists in the knowledge of the truth; through 
it freedom is attained. Redemption is: therefore effected through 
enlightenment. So Jesus is the Redeemer, because He brought his 
revelation” (p. 44). I will confront Dr. Schiirer here with another, 
to whose words*he will attach more weight than he will to mine—: 
his former colleague as professor, and his present colleague as editor 
—Dr. Harnack. I quote from the second edition of the: “ Dog- 
mengeschichte,” which’ is less favourable for my purpose than the 
first :— 4 
«Tt is not Greek theologumena which have been at work in the Johannean 
theology. Even the Logos has little in common with Philo's but the name, 
and its mention at the beginning ofthe Book is an enigma, and not the 
solution of one—but out of the ancient faith of the Prophets and Psalmists 
the testimony of the Apostles to ‘Christ wrought a new faith in one who 
lived among Greeks with disciples of Jesus. For this very reason the author 
must undoubtedly, and in spite of his sharp opposition to Judaism, be held 
to be a born Jew.* 

There are points in this with which I cannot agree, but it is at 
least far nearer the truth than, what has just been quoted from Dr. 
Schiirer. The interpretation of the prologue to the Gospel by the 
latter seems to me-to rest on a radically wrong exegesis. If the 
author had meant what Dr. Schiirer makes him mean, he would certainly 
be treading in the footsteps of Philo; but an intellectualism has 
been imported into his language which is wholly foreign to it. The 
“enlightenment ” of which’ the prologue speaks is of ‘the character 
and will, and only in a very subordinate sense of the intellect; and 
the revelation of God is also the revelation of His will and Sharaotes, 

` and has nothing to do with metaphysical speculation. 

The same error runs through the note in which Dr. ala peal 
of the doctrine of the Logos (p. 407) : ; 

“ The Greek expression ‘Logos’ (John i. 1) is translated in Western versions 
of the Bible by ‘ Word? It. might just as well be translated ‘ Reason’ 
(Vernunft), for the Greek expression signifies both, and the notion which 
lies at the basis of the conception of Logos allows of both modes of trans- 

lation, The‘starting-point of the Logos is not simply the thought that 


God works by His word, His speaking (Gen. i.), but that He works through 


His reason, His wisdom (Prov. viii, ix.).” ; 


Dr. Westcott lays down at the beginning of his comment’ upon 
he same passage that “the term Ad-yog never has tho sense of reason 


* “Dopmengeschichte, i. 85 (2nd ed.). 
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in the New Testament”; and the only way in which Dr. Schirer 
could make good his assertion to the contrary would be- by outing 
_ off the prologue from all connection with the Gospel. 

I am eperbing elsewhere of what'seem to me further erroneous 
assumptions of Dr. Schiirer’s—in particular of his denial * (which is 
not repeated in the article before me) of a connection between the 
Johannean Logos and the Memra of the Targums; but enough will’ 
have been said for him to understand where a clear line of separation 
still lies between us. I believe that I-should have with me the great 
body of defenders of the Gospel in England. We have each learnt 
from the other. At least I confess that I have modified several of 
the views with which I started quite as much from external teaching 
as from any growth of knowledge or reflection. The only point on 
which-I suspect that we should be somewhat divided would be as to 
the extent to which there has been a recasting of form in the ' 
Johannean discourses.| I suppose that I should go as`far as any one 
to meet Dr. Schtirer in this respect. But I do not see any reason to 
think that this recasting has been carried beyond the point which 
would be, I do not say permissible, but natural and probable, in an 
Apostle. 

We, here in England, are perhaps somewhat averse to abstract 
thinking, but we are attracted all the more by what seem to us touches 
‘of nature and the play of actual human life. And as well as we can 
realise the historical situation in the Gospel, there is so much in it 
which corresponds, and corresponds so forcibly, with what must have 
been the reality of Christ’s surroundings, that we find it impossible to 
detach the author from implication in them. 

I am aware that there is a tendency in Germany, dating, I imagine, 
from Weizsicker’s “ Apostolisches Zeitalter,” to find a solution for the 
problem of the Gospel by referring it to a disciple of the aged Apostle, 
who made use of the tradition derived from him after he was gone. 
This is the view which is implied in the passage quoted above from 
the second edition of Harnack’s' “ Dogmengeschichte” (in the first 
edition the Gospel was treated as the work of St. John himself), and 
the same view is hinted at in the German original of Dr. Schiirer’s 
paper. It has no doubt at first sight the attractiveness of a com- 
promise, It is, I think, less untenable than the view which denies all 
association of the Apostle with the Gospel ; but I cannct think. that 
any more than that it will hold its own in the end. The characteristic 
features of the Gospel are not such as any tradition would have pre- 
served which was not committed to writing. But the moment we allow 
that any part of the Gospel was actually written by the Apostle we 


* «Theol. Literaturzeitung,” 1886, col. 5. 
t Allowance should also be made for some difference of opinion on the extent of 
Philonian influence. 
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+ cannot stop short of assigning the main body of it to him. I must 
reserve to another occasion some fuller remarks on this point. But: 
in the meantime I would invite any one who was interested in the 
subject simply to study the passages to which reference was made 
above (p..539 2.), and they are only a sample of a number of others, and 

, to let them have their rightful weight with him. It is not enough 
to do as Dr. Schiirer doés, merely to abandon certain negative argu- 
ments and waive certain objections which have been taken to the 
positive arguments. Those arguments must be allowed to tell in 
all their force and volume; and if that is done I cannot think 
that they will be held to be satisfied by a conclusion such as Dr. 
Schiirer’s, ‘ 

W. SANDAY. 


‘THE RISE OF THE SUBURBS. 


A LESSON’ OF THE CENSUS. 


` 


HE full results of the recent Census are not yet before us. Before 
we can generalise-on them we must wait until the figures have 
' been analysed in detail by the staff of the Registrar-General, But 
even the preliminary Report which has been issued gives us a good 
deal of interesting and suggestive information. We learn that the 
-population has increased largely, but not so-largely as the statistics 
of the preceding decennial period entitled us to anticipate. We 
know that the ratio of increase has fallen during the decade, and 
that in what has been called the competition of the cradle Great 
Britain is’ being passed by at least three other of the great civilised 
States. We know that the surplus of women over-men is larger 
than ever, and that in England to-day there are, at a moderate 
estimate, some. three-quarters of a million girls growing up to 
maturity for whom, unless polygamy comes into fashion, husbands 
of their own race and nation cannot be provided.. The great social 
and economic, questions involved in these phenomena need ‘not be 
discussed at present. Let us take another and easier branch of the 
. subject—that portion of -the Census Return which emphasises the 
gradual shifting of the country population from the rural districts and 
the villages to the neighbourhood of the great towns. Speaking in 
Warwickshire on August 8, Mr. Morley dwelt eloquently on the 
evils of this absorption of the agricultural labourers into what he 
called “ the Maelstrom of London.” Itis easy to agree with Mr. Morley 
- as to the seriousness of the movement, however little one may share 
the optimism which leads him to believe that it can be checked by 
enabling every village to have a little private vestry of its own, and 
by giving every villager facilities to try an experiment in small 
farming. 
Of the character of the movement itself there.can be no doubt. The 


- 
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‘depletion of the rural districts is a fact which is not to be disputed. 
The Census Returns bring it into singular and almost startling relief. 
The population of England and Wales on the last census day was 
29,001,018. This was an increase of 3,026,579, or 11°65 per cent:, 
over the population as enumerated ten years before, But the increase: 
is most unequally spread, over the country, as will be seen by’ taking 
the percentage in the various counties. 


_ INCREASE OR DECRBASE „PER CENT. IN THE POPULATION OF THE Cobsrrs 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 








y 























4 z Increase A y Increase , 

Counties showing Increase. per cent. Counties showing Increase. per cent, 

1881-91, 1881-91. 

4 i 

Essex . r ; n t f 863 Warwickshire 9'2 

Glamorganshire . : . | 844 Worcestershire 88. 
Surrey . : $ . | 205 Hertfordshire 84 
Monmouthshire . ¿ <| 195 Bedfordshire . Í 75 
Durham .. ; $ . 17°2 Cumberland . 6°3 
Kent . ; $ . | 168 Yorkshire, North Riding- 63 
Northumberland . š - | 1867 Denbighshire. : 5'4 
Hampshire . . o . | 168 Buckinghamshire . aeoe 
Leicestershire é < «| 163 Gloucestershire . '. B 4'8 
-, Derbyshire . . J af 143 Devonshire . . i s 47 
Lancashire . : 3 .| 187 .Carmarthenshire . . 46 
Nottinghamshire . . e| 187 Oxfordshire . 3°6 
Cheshire ; - 1 184, Suffolk . ; B85 

Yorkshire, West Riding . | 122 Somersetshire 82' 
, Sussex . x . |, 122 Westmoreland z š 30 
Middlesex . oe] 113 Norfolk . ; 2 5 2°7 
Northamptonshire. . .i 109 * Wiltshire . F 2°3 
Staffordshire . 1 | 104 Dorsetshire 18 
Yorkshire, East Riding . . 9'4 Cambridgeshire -17 
Berkshire. ; 9'2 Lincolnshire . 0°6 

ei Decrease ||- Decrease 

Counties showmg Decrease. „per cent. Counties showing Decrease. . | per cent. 

“1881-81. 1881-91. 

4 

Carnarvonshire 0-9 ‘| Flntshire g 40 
Brecknockshire 1:0 Herefordshire 4'3 
Cornwall 2'4 ' Shropshre . ,. x x 4'7 
Anglesey z é g 2°6 Merionethshire  . . . 53 
Huntingdonshire `  . «.] 29 Radnorshire. . . .| T4 
Pembrokeshire ` 29 Cardiganshire 10°9 
Rutland. ` 3°6 Montgomeryshire . 117 








' It will be seen that only eighteen of the fifty-four county divisions 
‘show an increase exceeding 10 per cent.; twenty-two have an increase 
of less than 10 per cent. ; while the remaining fourteen have actually 
decreased. It is instructive to notice that, with perhaps a single 
exception, not one of the counties which come under the, first heading 
is purely or mainly agricultural. The counties which have increased 
‘most largely are: first, the mining districts, like Northumberland, 
Durham, Derbyshire, and Glamorganshire; secondly, those which 
contain great manufacturing towns, like Lancashire, with its neigh- 
bour county, Cheshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and thirdly, 
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and in some respects most noteworthy of all, those counties which 
form part of the huge group of’ towns and villages and suburban 
areas that constitute “Greater London.” ‘Essex, Kent, and Surrey 
have increased enormously, because théy take the overflow of London ; 
and the same may be said of Sussex, where the increase is largely due 
to the growth of watering-places like Brighton, Eastbourne, and 
Hastings, which are in reality only isolated suburbs of London. On 
the other hand, purely agricultural counties, such as Huntingdon, 
Hereford, and Shropshire, and most of the Welsh counties, except those 
which contain the great mining centres, have declined; while others, 
like Norfolk, Dorsetshire, and Lincolnshire, which show a slight in- 
crease, owe it chiefly to one or two large towns. In Norfolk, for 
. instance, the city of Norwich alone has increased by 13,000, while the 
whole increase in the county is only 10,000; so that, excluding 
Norwich, the population has in fact declined. In Lincolnshire every 
registration district, except those which contain the three towns of 
Lincoln, Grimsby, and Gainsborough, gives a loss ; Dorsetshire would 
show a decrease, but for a single town (Poole) whick has added 
- 7000 to its population, or more than double the aggregate increase 
recorded for the whole county. In fact, the decrease is spread very 
widely over the country. There are 682 registration districts in 
England and’ Wales, and in no fewer than 271 of these there has been 
a decline. Even in some of the counties which show the largest 
increase there has been a fall in the purely rural portions. Essex 
has added over 200,000 to its population since 1881. But nearly 
the whole of this increase is accounted for by the enormous, and 
almost unprecedented, growth of the gigantic suburb of West Ham, 
which has risen from 200,000 to 365,000 in the ten years. The agri- 
cultural districts of Hssex—Braintree, Dunmow, and Saffron Walden— 
have fallen off. The process extends to the small country towns. All 
over England ‘one finds famous and historic places like Lichfield, 
Marlborough, Ludlow, King’s Lynn, and Lewes, slowly dying: down 
into mere villages, as the life-blood is being drained from the sur- ` 
rounding country-side. 

The depopulation of the country 'districts is, indeed, a fact too 
obvious to be disputed. The people are flowing steadily from the 
fields and the villages. But where- do they go? ‘This is the point 
on which the Census Return throws the most instructive light; and 
if it does not console us altogether for that waste and drain of rural 
England, which most of.us deplore, it does at least enable us to 
avoid exaggeration. Let us look at the agricultural exodus in its 
true aspects. To most observers who consider the matter super- 
ficially the congestion of the cities seems to follow as a necessary 
consequence on the emptying of the country ; and to many of us the 
revolution has seemed one which has nothing to relieve its disaster 
and gloom. We have thought of the agricultural labourer converted 
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4 e = i 
into.a town-dweller, the yokel torn from his hamlet to live in the 
. sweltering black slums of the Hast-end of a great city. The limbs 
that were “ made in England ”—on its healthy ploughlands and fresh 
meadows—must stunt and dwindle in narrow courts and filthy alleys; 
the children, who should have pulled the honeysuckle in the lanes and 
hunted for birds’ nests in the hedges, will tumble in the gutter outside the 
public-house. As the process continues, almost the whole population 
„will be jammed into some score of monster towns, of which London will 
be the greatest and worst; and tens of millions will be exposed to the 
physical and mental blight of the “ submerged ” slum-dweller. Such is 
the picture which the imagination has conjured up. Fortunately, the ' 
Census Return gives us some ground for hoping that it is overdrawn. 
It shows that the movement is rather different from what it is often 
supposed to be. The population is not shifting from the fields to the 
slums; and the slums themselves are not becoming fuller, but the 
reverse. So far from the heart of the city being congested with the 
blood driven from the extremities, we find, on the contrary, that the 
larger centres of population are stationary or thinning down; it is the 
districts all round them which are filling up. The greatest advance 
in the decade is shown, not in the cities themselves, but in the ring 
of suburbs which spread into the country about them. Ifthe process 
goes on unchecked the Englishman of the future ‘will be of the city, 
. but not in it. The ‘son and grandson of the man from the fields will 
neither be a-dweller in the country nor a dweller in the town. He 
will be a suburb-dweller. The majority of the people of this island 
will live in the suburbs; and the suburban type will be the most 
widespread and characteristic of all, as the rural has’ been in the 
past, and as the urban may perhaps be said to be in the present. 
LA very few figures from the Census Report will show that this ` 
opinion is not fanciful. Take the following table, which - ‘gives the 
increase in various urban sanitary districts :— 























- 
i Aggregate Population, m Meni 
Urban Samtary Districts, | Number ereentage 
; with Popalatiou of | pi of a ; Cy 
bee 1891. 1891. 1881-1891. 
250,000 and peer: 6* | "5,843,406 6,375,645 9'1 
100,000 to 250,000 . 18 2,345,856 2,793,625 197 
50,000 ,, 100,000. .. 88 2,124,754 2,610,976 22°9 
20,000 ,, 50,000. . 120 | | 2,984,074 3,655,025 22°5 
10,000 ;, 20,000. .| 176.) 2,010,812 2,391,076 18°9 
8,000 ,, 10,000. . » 453 2,379,940 2,609,141 9'6 
Under 3,000. . 195 857,832 367,282 2'6 
Total ` . 1006 18,046,174 20,802,770 18:3 








= Including the Administrative County of London, which is here reckoned ag one 
district. 
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The notable feature is the increase of the middle-sized units as 
compared with both the very small and the very large areas., The 
great urban centres, which have a population of a quarter.of amillion 
and upwards, show an increase less than that of the mean average of 
the population. So do the districts with a population under 10,000— 
that is, the small country towns. But the urban districts, which 
haye from, 20,000 to 250,000 inhabitants, have increased more than 
. twice as fast; and most rapid of all has been the growth of the urban 

sanitary districts which are strictly suburbs, appendages, or daughter- 
towns, to neighbouring great cities. Thus the municipal population 
of Liverpool shows an actual decline of 6 per cent. Again, “Inner” 
London has increased by only 10 per cent., or less than the average 
for the whole of England; Manchester by only 9 per cent.; and 
Birmingham by no more than 7 per cent. On the other hand, 
the suburban districts which fringe all these towns and cities have 
‘advanced with giant strides. In Liverpool, for instance, the “ extra- 
municipal ” (that is, suburban) population, has risen 60 per cent. 
The process is most clearly seen over the huge “cantle” of ah 
counties which forms the metropolitan area. The “ Inner Ring,” 
‘has just been said, has lagged behind the rest of England in the race 
í of population; and the nearer you approach, the centre of the ring the 
less noticeable is the increase, until you get to the core.of the whole 
mass, where there is no increase at all, but depletion. ' This is not the 
case solely in the City. Ontside the civic boundaries there is a zone of 
districts which have either fallen back since 1881, or have added very 
_ Slightly to their numbers; and some of these are those portions of Cen- 
tral London associated more particularly (at any rate in popular esti- 
mation) with the worst evils of congestion, overcrowding, and slum- 
dwelling. Here are a few typical districts of Inner London, on both 
sides of the river, with their rates of increase or decrease since 1881: 














-| Rate of Increase | Rate of Increase 
District > | or Decrease | District. or Decrease 
per Gent. | per Cent. 
t 
City of London. . | 25:5 decrease || St. George-in-the-East . : 4 decrease 
‘Westminster z . | 19°9 j Shoreditch . ; P 
Strand . 3 š . |182 se Bethnal Green i 7 increase 
St. Giles : S RE 121 i Mile End. . | 18 j 
St. George, Hanoy er- i| St. Olave, Southwak L| 14 55 
square . - , « | 104 i Kensington ; 19 3 
Holborn h ` . | 68 s | Whitechapel . 4:3 i 





‘Some of these are wealthy residential districts; many af them are 
poor, others altogether poverty-stricken. Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, 
St. Olave, Southwark, and parts of Si. Pancras, St. Giles, and Holborn, 
are tinted with a very dark brush on Mr. Charles Booth’s excellent 
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comparative maps of London poverty. It is not unsatisfactory to find , 
that the dwellers in these localities are obeying the great law of 
centrifugal attraction, and quitting the inner recesses of the metropolis 
to find homes in the outskirts. The people who leave Hatton Garden, 

and Commercial Street, and Hoxton, and Seven Dials, either forced 
out by “improvements” or voluntarily retiring, do not go to the 

” country—-that we know well enough ; nor do the country folks come : 
in to take their places in any large numbers. For the immigrant 
from the congested districts of the town, and for the emigrant from 
the decaying rural parishes, we must look to the suburbs; and we 
find him there, if figures can tell us anything. Compare, with the 
list just given of stationary or declining areas in Central London, the 

` statistics for a few of the registration divisions which lie further out: 











Increase Increase 
District, per Cent, x District. per Cent. - 
since 1881, since 1881. i 
; i 
_ Camberwell . > o 26'1 Fulham . . a o‘ 64:5 a 
Woolwich . E . š 828 Tottenham . nD . 95-0 
Wandsworth .. i : 461 Willesden . A š A 1219 


Hampstead . i ’ . 505 Leyton . ; . j 1885 y 





‘Here is where the increase of “ Greater London,” with its five:and a 
half millions of inhabitants, is found. It is’ not, as hasty observers > 
have imagined, in the teeming alleys of “ Darkest London,” or in the 
warren of rabbit-hutches which spreads for a mile or two north and 
south of the Thames. The centre of population is shifting from the 
heart to the limbs. The life-blood is pouring into the long arms of 
brick and mortar and cheap stucco that are feeling their way out to 
the Surrey moors, and the’ Essex flats, and the Hertfordshire copses. 
Already “ Outer London” is beginning ‘to vie in population with the 
“ Inner Ring”; a few decades hence, and it will have altogether 
passed it. Be ; 
` Nervous and impressionable persons who have watched the growth* 
of the metropolis for some years past may sometimes have tormented 
themselves by trying to imagine what the “City of Dreadful Night ” 
` will be like in the days of their grandchildren. It is not an inviting 
vision which has passed before our foreboding, souls. One has 
thought with a shudder of a vast dark city, with a population of 
twelve or fifteen millions, spreading hideously ‘over the face of 
England in a succession of Stepneys and a conglomerate of Bethnal 
Greens. Pondering over the lessening vitality, the bowed and 
stunted frames, the white faces, which are so often the inheritance 
of the men and women who have been reared close to the hard 
heart of London, we may have asked ourselves what the lot will be 
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‘of those who will be doomed to live and toil and die in some dim 
nest of streets, yet further by-many miles from the places where you 
may see the green of open meadows and hear the rustle of leaves and* 
the music of running brooks. Will life be possible at all in this 
Brazilian forest of houses, this Sargasso Sea of asphalte and paving ? 
Our questions and our fears are not altogether superfluous; but the 
vision of London, as seen in the light of Census figures, is less 
painful. If dock strikes and labour agitators do not destroy the 
trade of the Thames, and if Mr. Morley and the partial fates do not 
arrest the exodus of the villagers by ministering to them with parish 
councils and cheap lectures, it is possible that in due ccurse a popu- 
lation equal to that of Hungary or Spain may be counted within the 
boundaries of the Greater London of the future. But if the signs of 
the times point aright, and men deal wisely with their opportunities, 
it will be a London of suburbs. Even as the City is now, will West- 
minster, and Islington, and Marylebone, and Shoreditch, and perhaps 
also Chelsea and Lambeth, be then. Pile after pile of ofices; streets 
of warehouses, boulevards lined with shops and “stores,” theatres, 
-public buildings, libraries, museums, great factories, innumerable 
workshops will occupy the central area. The people of London will s 

„dwell outside in “ urban sanitary districts” straggling far down into 

/ the depths of the home counties, in settlements dotted among the 
/ Kentish hop gardens or upon the Surrey moors, in small country 
towns which will have been annexed, as Kingston and Twickenham 

. have been annexed already, in residential encampments which will 
spring up all over the south and east of England, tight down to the 
Channel and the North Sea. Not one, but a dozen Croydons will 
form a circle of detached forts round the central stronghold. The 
clerk and the small trader will move on to remote suburban 
villages, as the merchant and the stockbroker go further afield to 
the Sussex downs and the Hampshire commons; and cheap trains 
will whirl the artisan daily from Rickmansworth or Romford as they 
now bring him in from Stratford or Canning Town. What is happen- 
ing in London will take place elsewhere. Liverpool,* Manchester, 
and Birmingham are also approximating.to the type of suburban 
town community. They too will have their central arza, in which 
people will work and buy and sell, and perhaps learn and teach, and 
to a certain extent amuse themselves; and their outer belt of 
residential satellites, in which their citizens will live and sleep. It 
is in such communities that the majority of Englishmen-in the future 
seem likely to pass their lives. And not merely the majority of 
Englishmen, The suburban type is just as pronounced in some 
of our colonies. One-half the entire population of Victoria lives 
in Melbourne and its suburbs; and nearly one-half the inhabitants 
of New South Wales is clustered about Sydney harbour. By the 
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untravelled Briton the typical Australian is probably regarded as a dash- 
ing pastoralist, who shears sheep, rides buck-jumping horses, and can 
' shoot rabbits with a rifle, That type exists; but the Englishman 
who has been in Australia has ustially much more to say of another’ 
kind of “ native ”—to wit, the trade-union working man of the Pacific 
coast, who lives in his own house, provided with a verandah and a 
piano, in the suburbs of Melbourne or Sydney, and reads his morning 
paper as he comes down to his daily work by the train or tramcar. 

If these considerations are correct, they may serve to some extent 
to mitigate the alarm with which the great exodus from the fields is 
watched by so many anxious observers. The exodus is in any case 
not a fact to be treated lightly, or regarded without a good deal of ' 
regret. For the bulk of humanity the life of rural labour is no 
doubt the happiest life. It is not necessary to cite the poets and 
the moralists of all ages in support of a proposition which - would 
be generally accepted, and nowhere more readily than in England. 
There is no Teutonic people which has quite emancipated itself from 
the: notion that’ Providence intended man to dwell either in the open 
country, or in small villages and hamlets, adjacent to the-fields which 
"he tills and the flocks and herds which he pastures ; and till the 
closing period of the last century the condition of the vast majority. 
of Englishmen did roughly correspond to that ideal. But the process : 

_ of transferring the balance of population to the towns is not a thing of 
yesterday’s growth. It has been going on steadily for a hundred and 
twenty years at least. Its results were noted and lamented by Gold- 
smith in 1770, when he wrote ‘‘The Déserted Village,” and many 
well-known passages in that striking poem might have been written, 
except for the chastened and restrained beauty of their expression’, by 
a pessimist of to-day : 


“ IU fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and‘men gecay. 
* * 


But now the sounds of popnintion fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the "gale. 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
For aul the blooming flush of life is fled. 


Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destzuction done ; 
Een now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads its sail, 
That, idly waiting,‘flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move a melancholy ‘band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand ; 
Contented toil and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness are there, 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty and faithful love.” 


The change which was beginning in Goldsmith’s time is well-nigh 
complete in our own, when seven-tenths of the population can be 
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classed as “urban.” But we-are not yet reconciled to it. Werstill, a 
good many of us, regard this abandonment of the land as something 
abnormal, unnatural, and as it were ‘accidental, which ought not to 
be accepted as a permanent condition. We ask with dismay where 
the strength and stamina of the race will go when all its sons are 
“ confined and pestered” in the “ pinfold” of the towns. We recollect 
how, even in these latter days, the leaders of Englishmen'have come 
most often from the village rectory, the country house, and the farm. 
We remember how the armies that fought our battles were made up 
of the lads from the plough. Sir William Butler has said that the 
force which landed in the Crimea was an army such as Englishmen 
are not likely to, see again; for it was composed: of men with the 
stalwart frames, the well-chiselled features, the straight limbs of the . 
descendants of the Norse and Saxon tribes that settled on the soil 
“of Britain, and have lived on it, and sucked in strength and courage 
from that brave mother’s hardy breast, through all revolutions but 
the last. We are reminded how, even in the period of urban supre- 
macy, the greatness of the towns has been made less by townsmen than 
by immigrants from the country. The true-born'’Londoner, it is said, _ 
dies out in the third generation, and lives a weakly and stunted 
Helot, fit only for sedentary occupations and “casualty” labour. The 
/pick and prime of London labourers—the strong fellows who haul huge 

P weights at the docks, the brewers draymen, the navvies, the gas- f 
stokers, the policemen—are not Londoners, or at any rate not the 
sons of Londoners ; just as thə men who built up the cotton industry 
and made the name of Lancashire feared and known the world over, 
were not, townsmen, but sturdy yeomen from the dales, the children 
of thirty generations of foresters and farmers.: What wili become of 
the feeble anzemic urban population when there can be no more immi- 
gration from the villages to repair its exhausted vitality ? 

The ieast uncomfortable answer to the question is supplied by. the | 
facts noted above from the Census Return. If the comparison is 
between the rural and the strictly urban type, it may be wholly 
painful; but the comparison between the suburb-dweller and the 
countryman is not entirely disadvantageous to the former. Something 
there is; it is true, which “the land” gives to those who live on it 
and by it, that cannot be reproduced under the more artificial condi- 
tions of life in the vicinity of a great town. To be accustomed to 
deal direct with nature from infancy, to watch the changes of the 

. seasons, to know the habits of beast and bird and fish, to spend most 
of one’s time in simple manual exertion in the open air—these are 
influences in building up the character of a people which are not to 
be undervalued. They are unknown to the townsman, and almost 
unknown. to the suburb-dweller.’ But the latter, at any rate, may, 
under proper conditions of suburban existence, go far towards attain- 
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ing a ‘way of life” which is reasonably healthy and natural. His 
horizon is not limited by walls of brick and stone. Jf he does not 
live in the fields, he may have the fields at his door; he may be able 
to stretch his limbs by a walk over a breezy common, and get the 
smoke of the city out of his lungs by a ramble down a country lane. 
If he is doomed to spend his working days in shop or office or ware- 
house, he has at least the opportunity of hurrying home, when his work 
is done, to sleep and amuse himself in a purer atmosphere. In his 
home life he is half a countryman, if in his business he is obliged to 
be a townsman. Nor does it follow that the townsman as such is less 
vigorous and active than the countryman. The stunted and degene- 
rating masses of our Hast-ends have lost their stamina, not because 
they live in a town, but ‘because they live unhealthily in it. They 
are crowded into narrow and ill-ventilated courts, amid dirt and bad 
drainage and insufficient light and water and ventilation, to say 
nothing of insufficient food. But the townsman of the middle classes, 
who has learned how to live healthily in his suburb, is physically quite 
` the equal of his rural competitor. The perpetual going and coming, 
the daily journeys by rail or tram or ‘steamer, have not affected his 
health, while they have sharpened his faculties. He is more alert, 
more active, and more elastic than the rustic, and, as a rule, quite as 
tough and enduring. A finer people, physically, hen the inhabitants’, 
of some of those middle-class suburbs of London, which are far enough ` 
afield to permit a plentiful cult of every branch of athletics, it would 
be hard to find. The young men of Wimbledon and Patney— 
great at football, cricket, golf, and most other games im which 
strength and activity are required—could make up a regiment 
which would hold its own on a battle-field against a corps élite 
selected from. any army in the world; and I am not sure whether 


the dancing, skating, tennis-playing maidens of those south-western . -. 


suburbs could not without much difficulty equip a corps of Amazons 
which, after six months’ training, would be quite able to make an 
example of one of those curious collections of badly grown lads. 
„which is called a British battalion of the line. This is a matter of 
the first importance in a period when a nation may be called upon, 
at short notice, to fight for its existence against the adult male popu- 
lation of one of its neighbours. We might well hesitate to pit the 
dwarfed and stunted manhood of our slums against armies of 
ploughmen, shepherds, foresters, and mountaineers, But the con- 
test would scarcely‘ be so unequal if ‘these town battalions were- 
really born and bred in the suburbs, and accustomed to the 
healthy and favourable conditions of suburban life. Indeed, history 
has shown often enough that even the townsman, when you can get: 
him of the right kind, is quite as handy at the trade of soldiering as 
the man from the fields. The town-bred infantry of the Flemish 
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communes in the fourteenth century were more than a match for the 
best troops that the French chivalry could bring against them.* The 
burghers of the German towns were at least equal to the feudal Lanz- 
knechts. The citizen soldiers of Southern and Eastern England, in 
the Wars of the Roses, gave the victory to the Yorkists over the 
masses of peasants and huntsmen whom the Barons of the North and 
West brought to the standard of the Lancastrians. The Hoplites and 
Metceci of the Greek towns were always good for about six times 
their number of the horsemen of the steppes'and the foctmen of the 
Asiatic plains. There seems no reason to doubt that an army of 
Englishmen, recruited, not from the purlieus of Westminster or the 
back streets of Glasgow and Dublin, but from larger Wimbledons and . 
wider Batterseas, could hold their own on a battle-field as well as the 
victors of Courtrai or Marathon. The rude physical health of the 
rustic will not last through the fatigues and strain of a prolonged 
campaign so well as the higher nervous organisation and better in- 
telligence of the trained and drilled townsman. Even in marching, 
the advantage of the countryman is not so great as one would suppose , 
it ought to be. From the march of the Ten Thousand—a good pro- 
portion of whom must have been men fror the cities and the suburbs 
—to the march of Sherman’s army, in which some of the, best regi- ` 
ments were made up of the New England “ store clerks,” the towns- 
man has shown what he can do. These instances, it is true, are- 
nearly all cases of picked men. The heavy-armed Greek soldier was 
a well-to-do, well-fed trader, on‘a highly skilled and prosperous 
artisan ; so were the burghers of the Flemish and German medieval 
towns; so were the “ boys” who left their shops and factcries to take 
a spell of fighting under the stars and stripes. They were townsmen, 
but townsmen living under Healthy conditions ; not depressed by the 
weight of squalor or cramped by the hideous “ congestion ” that has 
sapped the vitality of those who live in the heart of the great cities of 
modern Europe. 

But these are the conditions which life in the suburbs, properly 
organised, may restore. The suburb-dweller, if he can be induced to 
join a volunteer corps, may get a little of the military education which - 
the train-bands and the compulsory practice with warlike weapons gave 
to the free citizen of the Middle Ages. He will need little induce- 
ment or compulsion to make himself an adept in all kinds of exer- 
cises of strength, skill, and endurance, if the opportunity is given 
him. The tendency of modern “sport” is all in favour of the man 
who lives near a town, as against the man who lives in the country. 


* The old Flemish chronicler, who describes the great victory of the artisans of 
Ghent over the French in 1802, says that he does not reckon up the number of the 
French infantry (who were mostly peasants and feudal retainers), for of them the 
strong and well-fed Flemings took no account whatever. “Pedites .. . . quorum 
numerus a me non ponitur, quia Flandrenses, homines fortes et bene nutriti, de pediti- 
bus Francorum quasi non curant.”—Corpus Chronic. Fland. i. 384. 
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The latter is a sportsman; the former is an athlete. All the recrea- 
tions of the one are directly or indirectly derived from the old hunting 
instinct and tradition. He rides to hounds, he shoots, he fishes, 
and sometimes he poaches. These are the recreations of the 
country-side—the offshoots of a state of things in which man culti- 


vated his bodily powers, not from any delight in strength, skill, or ' 
dexterity, but as a means of prevailing in the perennial contest’ 


against the wild things of nature. But it is a commonplace to 
say that field-sports—in England, .at any rate—are declining. To 
throw a fly, to handle a gun, to ride fearlessly and judicionsly, were 

formerly the necessary accomplishments of an English gentleman: 
` They are so no longer. The athlete who desires to excel in the eyes 
of his fellows devotes his days and nights to the study of cricket, 
football, rowing, tennis, or golf; and these are sports and games which’ 
flourish ‘better in the suburbs than in the country. A moderate length. 


of river, a small patch of open common, a few acres of well-kept turf 


“ are all that is required for most of them. The free spaces of down 
and fallow are no help to them; and, on the other hand, the isolation 
of rural life renders impossible that organised combination and 
. constant disciplined practice which is indispensable to some of them. 
Hence it comes about that in games and feats of skill: the country is 


beaten by: the town-srburb. Outside Oxford and Cambridge there’ 
are no such oarsmen as are furnished by the rowing clubs of the > 


Thames ; there are no such football-players as those who practise on 
` the moors round the Northern and Midland towns; and the ‘cricket’ 
_ team of suburban Surrey—for the greater part of Surrey is a mere 
~ annexe to Southern London—has this year again asserted ‘its decisive 
superiority over all its rivals. The athlete waxes as the sportsman 
, wanes. The change is accompanied by a widening of the circle. 
Exercises that need skill and strength and quickness of hand and eye 
are becoming possible for the masses of the middle class. Only a com- 
paratively wealthy man can hunt regularly, and from youth upwards ; 
shooting and fishing require more expenditure of time and money 
than can fall to the lot of the majority of those who work: for their 
living. But cricket and tennis and football are cheap enough for 
everybody, and they can be played without any such elaborate’ acces- 
-Sories as a pack of hounds or a well-preserved shooting. The middle- 
aged man who cannot afford a horse can take his pleasure economically: 
on a tricycle; and the bicycle enables tens of thousands of hard- 
working young fellows to exercise their limbs and get some fresh air 
into their lungs.. The humble and unpretentious machine ‘seems 
likely to play an enormous part in the future development of the 
suburbs. The clerk. or business-man who lives in a suburban town. 


“es and keeps a “safety ” has at least as good an opportunity of gaining 


most, of the ‘advantages of country life as the rustic labourer who 
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never takes a walk when he can help it, and Sha daily sadaka 
are limited to the roads which lead from his comane to his work, and 
from his work to the public-hose. ; 

. Nor is this process of centrifugal attraction confined to ‘what is 
called the, middle-class. Year by year working men tend to come 
"- more closely under its influences. | The new suburbs ‘which show the 
largest, increase are those in which a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants are artisans and mechanics, These are thé men who 
have flitted from the centre of the town on the wings, so to speak, of 
the cheap trains and the tram-lines ;' and there are tens of thousands’ 
of: their fellows prepared to follow them when the cheap trains ‘grow 
` more numerous and the trams yet more plentiful’ and convenient. 
The- working man is able to live in the suburbs not so much because’ 
he has ‘more wages as because he has more time. The suburban 
movement is accelerated’ by the reduction in the hours of labour, 
which is very nearly the most marked of the economic changes of 
the age. When a man has to begin work at five in the morning-his 
house must not be very far away from the place where his business is ' 
carried on; and when his work occupies twelve or fourteen hours of 
every day, he cannot afford any but the very shortest of journeys at 
the end of it. But with his working day reduced to nine, or eight, 
or even fewer hours, the time spent in travelling to and from a suburban 
home can well be spared ; indeed, it can be rather usefully deducted . 
“from a leisure which may occasionally hang ‘heavily on the hands of 
its owner. . The young workman who lives in the town, and finishes 
work at five in the afternoon, is hard put to it to find a profitable use 
for his long evenings. He may, of course, cultivate literature on a” 
cheap novelette, or the drama at a minor music-hall, or society at a 
public-house sing-song. If to these joys he does not incline, there is 
not much for him to do-except to lounge about the streets. In the 
suburbs, and during the ‘greater part of the year, he can at-least have 
the chance of occupying himself with: amusements which are more 
healthy, if not more elevating. He ‘may play cricket, or football, or 
i row, or ride a bicycle; or, if he does none of these things, it is a 
relief to him to get out of the close air of the industrial quarter in 
which his work is done. The life of the suburb may do for the town 
_ artisan in the future what it has already done for the clerk. And 
_ the artisan is quite as well fitted to enjoy it; for he has at least as 
much money as the clerk, and will soon have a ‘good deal more leisure. 
Considering that the suburban type is likely to becomé more and 
more prevalent, it is as well that we should recognise and accept it. 
At present we profess to be rather ashamed of it. To say that a 
thing is “suburban ” is to many: minds to condemn it at once.. The 
‘critic sneers st the suburban view of literature and art ; the ‘people 
who are (though now, it must be admitted, chiefly in suburban circles) 
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called “ smart,” know of nothing but the genuine country and the 
genuine town, which to them are very strictly limited to circum- 
scribed areas; the politician, which is the oddest thing of all, has no 
place for the suburb in his programme, and is haunted by a suspicion’ 
. that an electoral victory in a suburban constituency is something of 
which he must be half-ashamed. The worst of this anachronistic 
sentiment is that it leads to an attempt, to fight against the stream 
of natural progress, and to check instead of assisting the evolution.of 
the age, Philanthropic societies and local authorities busy them- 
selves in impeding the lateral expansion of the towns, while trying 
to heap still higher the corftents of the filled and loaded central 
districts, where men live in layers, one on the top of the other. - 
Great blocks of “ workmen’s dwellings” are built ón the sites 
which in a few years would, in the natural course of things, be 
much more profitably occupied by shops, warehouses or factories ; 
and artisans are encouraged and rewarded to bring up their young 
children in these barrack-like and prison-like tenements. The 
absurdity reaches its climax when we ‘find County Councils proposing 
to pull down slums by the acre only to fill up the ground, at enormous 
expense to the ratepayers, with fresh sets of expensive dwellings for 
the labouring classes, whom it is thus sought to anchor to the “ con- 
gested. districts” of the great cities. It is a mistake, and a wasteful ` 
one; the wiser and ‘more economical policy would be to help on, by, . 
improved means of locomotion, the inevitable tendency which is 
leaving the costly sites in the inner circles of the towns to be 
used as places of business and public resort of all kinds, while the 
mass of the middle and working-class population, the bone and sinew 
of the country, are being housed in ever larger and wider concentric 
rings :of suburbs. Clumsy legislation or misdirected charity may 
hamper and impede the movement, but they cannot stop it or change 
its direction; for it seems clear that the suburbs are to be the homes 
and living-places of the bulk of Englishmen, if not of the bulk of all 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Celtic peoples, in the time to come. ` 


Sipvey J. Low. 
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THEOLOGICAL DEGREES FOR 
NONCONFORMISTS. | 


AVE you any Doctors of Divinity in your Church?” was. a 
question once put to an early Methodist preacher. ‘ No,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ our divinity is not sick, and needs ‘no doctoring.” 
It would not be possible for this diplomatic answer to be given to-day 
by any denomination with the least pretensions to influence. New 
ambitions have arisen in Nonconformity. There is- not a little 
aspiration after gowns and hoods among men whose fathers believed 
with the Psalmist that “men of low egres are vanity and men of 
` high degree are a lie.” 

But, although the D.D. TNR is worn by many Nonconformist 
ministers, the conditions of obtaining it are still very unsatisfactory. 
T am afraid it.is not generally known that no English University 
confers divinity degrees on persons who are not members of the Church 
_of England. Nonconformist ministers may obtain academic recogni- 

tion of their acquirements in every subject but that which is the 
main study of their lives. They may graduate in arts, science, law— 
the Rev. R. A. Redford, for instance, won a scholarship at the London 
LL.B. over the heads of two candidates who ‘are now distinguished 
Queen’s Counsel—even in’ medicine and music; but the faculty of 
theology is closed to them. If they had not been a remarkably long- 
suffering class they would have started an agitation long since for the 
“removal of this disability. 
The University of London, it is true, has no doctrinal test in any 
department of its work, but, unfortunately, it has no divinity degree 
. to give. Its nearest approach to this distinction is a certificate of 
having passed either the First or the Further Scriptural Examination. 
These examinations are in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
the Greek text of the New, Christian evidences, and Scripture history, 
and are open to all arts graduates. It is provided that “no question. 
shall be put to any candidate bearing upon any doctrinal point dis- 
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puted between Christians and Christians, and no question shall be so 
‚put as to require an expression of religious belief on the part of the 
candidate”; also that “no answer or translation given by any can- 
- didate shall be objected to on the ground of its expressing any pecu- 
liarity of doctrinal views.” This certificate is doubtless an evidence 
of careful study as far as it goes; but, being a mere testamur, it is 
much less diligently coveted than it would be if it gave the right to 
add two letters to one’s name. No matter how brilliantly a candidate 


may acquit himself, he remains a B.A. or M.A., and nothing more. ` 


Ths ex-President of the Wesleyan Confererce, for example, did so‘well 
as to receive the mark of special distinction, which has been given 
on only one other occasion, but it was not until Edinburgh gave him 
an honoraty degree that he became Dr. Moulton. 

Atthe older English Universities there are such things as divinity 
degrees, but they are never granted to the uncircumcised and the 


Philistine. . To become a B.D. or D.D. at Oxford or Cambridge, it is . 


necessary not only to ‘declare assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, -but 
also to be in Holy Orders. This restriction appears the more extra- 
ordinary when one remembers that all theological distinctions that 
do not carry with them a divinity degree are thrown open to candi- 
dates of any.belief. At Oxford a Dissenter is permitted to take a 
first class in the Honour School of Theology, or to win University 
prizes or scholarships in Hebrew (even that which bears the name of 
Pusey), the Septuagint, the Greek Testament, and Theology proper. 


And Dissenters not only may win these distinctions if they can, but, 
they actually do win them; for it is significant that in the very 


centre of Anglican learning, Nonconformists have of late years been 
carrying off a proportion of theological distinctions far beyond their 
numerical position in the University. Three times in the last five 
years the Ellerton Theological Essay has been awarded to a Non- 


conformist. But, though a Dissenter were successful enough to fill > 


half a column of the Honours Register with the list of his distinc- 
tions, he could never hope to proceed to a divinity degree. A few 
years ago an Independent minister was elected to a theological fellow- 
ship at St. John’s, Cambridge, and last year a Primitive Methodist 
layman was admitted in the same way to the society of Merton, but 
the Universities of which these gentlemen are members refuse to 
admit them toa degree which they will confer upon any country 
parson who presents them with a thesis and a fes. Even a layman 
of the favoured Church, though he may be as learned an’ ecclesi- 
astical historian as Mr. H. M. Gwaskin, Hes under a similar 
disqualification. If an eminent Nonconformist theologian happens 
to take up his residence in Oxford or Cambridge, the University is 
compelled to‘ stint the hospitality for which Universities are famous, 
and has to content itself with giving him an honorary M.A. instead 
of a D.D. With respect to the actual standard of merit required-for 
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a divinity degree, it would be rash for any but the Regius Professor 
and the divinity graduates themselves to express an cpinion; but 
though I have never had the pleasure of listening in the Divinity 
School to the dissertations of candidates for the baccalaureate or the 
doctorate, I hazard the conjecture that it has sometimes been reached 
by men who would have found some difficulty in satisfying such 
examinational tests as have been undergone by many undecorated 
Dissenters. 

At the University of Durham there are similar restrictions. The 
only other bodies in this country that grant theological degrees are 
St. David's College, Lampeter, which confers the B.D., and (the 
University. of) Lambeth. The latter institution' is best described by - 
putting into the mouth of the Archbishop of Canterbury Artemus 
Ward’s definition of his own family circle—“ of which I am it 
principally myself. $ 

There remain for consideration the Scotch Universities, which grant 
these degrees at the end of a course of study and examination similar 
zo that which is required in the other faculties. But the condition of 
residence in North Britain is a barrier to all but a zealous few. It 
cannot be expected that men who have already taken an arts degree - 
at an English university, and have, perhaps, spent some time ata 
theological college of their own church will occupy several winter 
sessions in addition in attendance on classes at Glasgow or Aberdeen. 

It will easily be seen, then, that English Nonconformists who wish 
to become Doctors of Divinity have to depend mainly on the chance of ° 
an honorary degree. The scale of value of such diplomas has a very 
wide range. By the Scotch Universities the honour is bestowed on 
the whole, with fair discrimination. The leading Continental Uni- 
versities too, itis believed, rarely confer it except upon persons, 
whether clerical or lay, who have already made their reputation, such 
as for instance Prince Bismarck (D.D. Giessen) and the Master of 
Balliol (D.D. Leyden). America is more indulgent, bus its best- 
known Universities retain an adequate sense of self-respect. The 
‘ mention of the names of Dr. R. W. Dale and Dr. H. Allon is enough 
-to vindicate Yale from any reproach of laxity of standard. In America, 
however, a great many institutions that are purely sectional and 
denominational possess charters. Accordingly an honorary degree 
has almost become the usual reward for a diligent secretaryship or a 
successful pastorate. You are safe in addressing as “ Doctor” any 
minister who has made himself prominent in any way. A study of 
the prospectuses of the religious magazines confirms this opinion. 
The other day an English stationer and newsagent, who cccasionally 
writes sermons and outlines was surprised to find a contribution of his 
to an American homiletical publication announced as being from the 
pen, of the Rey. D.D. It should be noted by the way that 
the M.A. degrees worn by some well-known English ministers were 
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conferred upon them by these denominational institutions. It is open , 
to question whether their use of such ‘‘ honours” is dignified ; for 
the general public, which has learnt to be suspicious of the D.D., has 
no doubt of the genuineness of a, M.A. The preface to a recent 
Crockford told the story of a'clergyman whose degree was from an 
American University, which on inquiry turned out to be a “female 
college ” counting no other male among its graduates. The explana- 
tion was that he had dedicated a “ beautiful poem ” to “ the graduates 
and members of Female College,” and that in recognition the 
President moved that he be granted the degree of M.A. “TI esteem 
it most highly,” said the fortunate recipient, ‘for it was for work 
. done.” ` y 
This gentleman had reason to be proud—by comparison: For 
some degrees are procured no man knoweth how. Even the smallest 
denominational Universities require that, some kind of service shall 
have-been rendered, if not to sacred learning in general, at any rate 
to some church in particular; and “female colleges” reserve their 
. favours for gentlemen who have sufficient literary ability. to give 
poetical expression to their belief in women’s rights. But it is to be’. 
feared that the relation of ‘some graduates to their Universities is 
nothing but a cash nevus. There was a time when payment of a few 
pounds was sufficient to procure from some German Universities the 
degree of Ph!D., a degree appropriately signified by these initials, for 





N 


. it meant exactly Fiddle-de-dee., It is said, however, that these ~ 


articles have been withdrawn from the list of German exports. But 
the commercial genius of America still recognises the financial value of 
the traffic. Just as the sole object of every cheap-jack who stands in 
the market is to supply his’ customers with goods that wear better. 
than what can be bought in the shops, so the only aim of every 
American University is the promotion of learning; but how can . 
learning be promoted unless the University chest is kept well filled ? 
There is. an old story of a minister who gallantly escorted some’ 
American lady friends in their exploration of London. At the Zoo 
the minister, who was an enthusiast in' natural history, showed great - 
interest in a monkey that had been brought over from America. 
His friends, noting his taste, promised that in return for his kindness 
they would send him on their return @ specimen of the animal he so ' 
greatly admired. A few weeks later he received a letter expressing ` 
their regret that a monkey of that choice species could not be obtained, 
but enclosing the degree of D.D., which they had procured for him in 
mitigation of his disappointment. . It is asserted that. in some 
instances not only the degree, but the University itself is bogus, 
having no existence outside the advertisement columns of a news- 
paper. In a dingy office ina New York back street sits the cute 
speculator in ‘human vanity, raking the dollars into his pocket and‘ 
tossing into the waste-paper basket the essays which, to blind the eyes . 
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of his customers, he has required as a condition. And in England 
the while the purchaser blazons his D.D. upon his bills, nor 
“ does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him hke a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.” 

But there is one consolation. When they reach heaven, all who have 
tried to pass on earth as more learned than they really are, will have 
to suffer for the deception. We have it on the authority of a dis- 
tinguished expositor, who adds to his other gifts a subtle grace of 
irony. ‘‘ When he dies,”* says Dr. Samuel Cox of the sham D.D., 
“what happier fate can befall him than that he should be sent to 
school in heaven, be taught to handle his granimars and lexicons and 
schemes of divinity, and so be compelled to become what he professed 
and aspired to be, and walk the golden streets a perfectly honest man 
at last.” The question of fictitious degrees may be dismissad with an 
expression of surprise that people who desire them do not save their 
money and call themselves by what title they please, without asking 
any one’s permission. I suppose there is nothing to prevert any man 
from adding to his name whatever initials he likes, and interpreting 
them in any possible way, He may follow the example of a once 
famous evangelist who signed himself S.S. (Sinner Saved), or of the 
eleric mentioned in another Crockford preface, who appended to his 
name A.B. on the strength of his having been educated at St. Aidan’s, 
. Birkenhead. 

"Tt has lately been impressed upon the minds of many that the time 
has come to put an end to the unsatisfactory condition in. which the 
question of theological degrees for Nonconformists is found at present. 
Tn the Nonconformist press, especially in the British Weekly, there 
has been a considerable discussion of the subject. In the opinion of 
some the most desirable reform would be the constitution of the 
Senatus Academicus into a.Theological University. This Senatus 
was established in 1879, and was at first .an association of Congrega- 
tional colleges only. It now includes Baptist and Presbyterian col- 
leges as well, in England and Australia. It aims at the encourage- 
ment of systematic theological study by means of examinations which 
are open to present and past students of the affiliated colleges, and,’ 
under certain conditions, to ministers generally of either of these 

*three denominations. It confers the diploma of associate (A.T\S.) 
and fellow (F.T.S.). , Among its examiners have been many theolo-' 
gians of reputation belonging to other churches—c.g., Canon Cheyne, 
the late Dr. Hatch, Professor Momerie, Prebendary Row, Professor 
Leathes, and Professor Agar Beet. A study of the Calendar shows 
that the test is thorough, and that the Senatus really does successfully 
what it professes to do. The tutors at the affiliated colleges testify 
that these examinations have done much to quicken the energy and 


* Expositor, First Series, vol. i. p. 278. 
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interest of the students. It is proposed to enlarge the scope of this 
Senatus, and to seek powers to’ grant degrees in divinity. All theo- 
logical institutions of any recognised standing are to be invited to. 
join in constituting a representative body that shall do for, theology 
what the University of London does for non-theological subjécts. 

Episcopalians are not to be excluded, “though securities must be 
taken against undue preponderance.” ` 

The scheme is supported by several names of influence, ‘but there 
are weighty objections against it. In the first place, it would be a 
University of one faculty; and a University of one faculty is an 
absurdity. Dr. Fairbairn’s contention is unanswerable. 

“A theological University [he says] is a phrase to which it is possible to 
attach a meaning only by forgetting what the term University has come to 
signify. It ought to be a school of the sciences where the faculties are 
varied but the body one, and what does not fulfil this idea, what is not as it 
were an incorporated encyclopedia of the sciences, can be,no Universitas, 
no living and ,varied yet unified home of knowledge. Then, if theology 
begins to seek a special charter for herself, where is the demand to end? 


, If we are to have a Theological University, why not also a Geological, 
Anthropologiéal, Mathematical, Biological, and so on ad infinitum ?” 


He therefore holds that, while nothing is more to be desired than 
the incorporation of theological colleges in a University, system, 
nothing is less to be desired than the incorporation of such colleges 
into a University. Dr. H. R. Reynolds's argument that the Univer- 
sities always appoint specialists in every department is not a sufficient ` 
reply. It is true that at Oxford there is a Board of the Faculty of 
Theology, but the position that théology shall take in the studies of 
_ the University is not determined by that Board, but in Hebdomadal 
Council, Convocation, and’ other arenas where specialists in rival 
pursuits méet and rend one another. A proposal to. give complete 
Home Rule to each fecal sn the University would not be listened to 
for a moment. 

An equally fatal eani is that the proposed University would 
be sectarian, and a sectarian theological University is nothing better 
than a seminary. Such a proposal might be expected from some 
quarters, but certainly not from the Free Churches. It is idle‘to say 
that Anglicans may come if they like. Will they come? How will 
this do for the invitation? “Gentlemen, we Dissenters are anxious 
to become Doctors of Divinity. We are afraid that the outside world 

won’t think much of our doctorates if it is a purely Dissenting affair. 
Will you therefore be so kind as to help to give us position by taking 
a seat or two on our Board and supplying us with a few candidates, 
so that we may overcome any suspicion that it is a hole-and-corner 
business? We can hardly venture to ask the help of those of you 
who are Oxford and Cambridge men and who can therefore take 
divinity degrees at your own Universities, but literates will receive 
‘an affectionate welcome. We offer the following special subjects :— 
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for: High Churchmen, ‘ Lux Mundi’; for Low Churchmen, the 
Bishop of Liverpool’s pamphlets ; and for Broad Churchmen, ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’ The hood will be of scarlet cloth, but linings will vary in 
colour according to the denomination of the wearer.” If the scheme 
is to be for the benefit of Anglicans as well as of Nonccnformists, it 
may be regarded as certain that no Government will grant a charter 
without evidence to show that there is a general desire for it in the 
Church of England as well as in the Free Churches. To what signs 
of such a demand is it possible to point? And if the undertaking is ~ 
not largely shared by Anglicans, if the University becomes practically 
Nonconformist, it will be regarded, however .undeservedly, as a secta- 
rian and inferior institution. ‘The stamp of provincialism will be 
: upon it. Indeed, the very fact that it is seriously proposed to create 
a D.D. (Senatus Academicus), or D.D. (Memorial Hall), or whatever 
it may be called, is enough to renew one’s regrets at the death of 
Matthew Arnold. 
And even those who view with equanimity the prospect of a purely 
Nonconformist University may be warned of some practical difficulties 
in the carrying out of their plan. Is it to be an institution of 
Evangelical Nonconformists only? ‘Then the Roman Catholics will 
apply for a separate charter, as will Manchester New College. And 
if it is not to be Evangelical, there can be little doubt that Mr. 
_ Spurgeon will seek powers to confer upon the alumni of the Pastors’ 
College the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Up-grade Divinity. It . 
will be rash to say how many. of the sects mentioned in that famous 
page of Whitaker will not want separate incorporation. It may be 
“necessary to establish distinct Universities for the Alethians, the 
Believers in Joanna Southcott, the Glory Band, the Loving Brethren, 
andthe Recreative Religionists. It will thus’be presently with us as 
it is in America, ‘where, according to rumour, any denomination that 
enters a town large enough to possess a post-office, establishes first a 
meeting-house, then a Sunday-school, and then a University, All 
this is exceedingly likely to promote the systematic and scientific 
study of theology.’ 

But why have a new University at all? There is surely no, need 
of creating new machinery. All that is wanted is an extension of the 
uses to which the machinery already’ in existence is put. I am 
especially amazed that any one supposing himself to be a Liberationist 
should demand a Nonconformist theological University, for such a 
.demand means practically the surrender of Nonconformist claims to 
the freeing of the old Universities from sectarian restrictions. It 
means an everlasting acquiescence in the arrangement by which the 
divinity degrees of Oxford and Cambridge are preserved for the 

‘exclusive benefit of the clergy of the Church of England. 

. + I would suggest that in the first place a serious effort be made to 

-induce the University of London to grant theological degrees. There 
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would in this case be no limitation to affiliated colleges, as private ` 


students in any part of the country would be admitted to any exami- 
nation that might be instituted. ‘Ihe fact that a considerable number 
of graduates have thought it worth their while, even under. the 
present discouraging system, to pass the Scriptural examinations shows 
that there is a real demand for some theological qualification, and 
points to the probability that; ifthe scope of these examinations were 
enlarged and a degree added, there would be no dearth ‘of candidates, 
It is easy to understand why no such provision was made at the 
foundation ofthe University. The mere admission of Dissenters to 
the degrees of M.A. and B.A., was a step so far in advance of the ` 


previous condition of things that there is no causé for surprise in the, 


unwillingness of the promoters of the scheme to proceed further. At 
that date the conferment of divinity degrees upon. Nonconformists 
would have been in advance of public opinion. It is possible, too, 
- without casting any slight upon the immense services rendered to 
religious education by the Nonconformist theological colleges, to doubt 
whether at the beginning of the century theological instruction had 
reached a stage that’ would warrant its inclusion in a truly scientific 
curriculum. There need be no fear of offending the religious suscep- 
tibilities of candidates. In the list of prize-winners at the existing 
Scriptural examinations may be found the names of Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Congregationalists, Baptists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and. 


“even Jews. Questions involving religious opinions are constantly put ES 


in the ordinary arts examinations. Candidates who take moral philo- « 
» Sophy among théir B.A. subjects are asked to discuss the problem of 


conscience. . The papers in English history and English literature 
contain questions that might as well be grouped under the heading of 
Church history. It is still more significant that the names of Non; 
conformists may be found in the lists of the Honour School of 
Theology at Oxford, and the Theological Tripos at Cambridge, where 
the syllabus even includes the study of text-books of dogmatics. 
Professor Owen Whitehouse, who is one of the principal advocates of 
‘the granting of a charter to the Senatus Academicus, seems to give 
up the London University in despair. For nearly sixty years, he says, 
it has been “a saeva noverca rather than an alma mater to us All.” 
But he is led astray by his metaphor. In the case of London 
University (if such an approach to a bull may be permitted) every 
man is his own stepmother, or at any rate a fractional part of her. 
Are the graduates who compose Convocation mere dummies without 


, power to influence in any way the action of the University? There 
are énough Nonconformist ministers among graduates resident in . 


London to secure that the question should at least be thoroughly 
debated. If Convocation were found to be in sympathy with the 
movement, it would not be difficult to persuade the higher powers ; 
and certainly an attempt of this kind would secure much greater 
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support in the country generally than would .be given to the proposal 
of a sectional University. We might count upon the assistance not 
only of ministers but also of all laymen who are interested in theolo- 


‘gical subjects. It is needless to point out how great a public service 


would-be rendered if it were made possible for Professor Huxley’s 
abilities as a New Testament exegete to receive academical recog- 
nition; and if certificates of proficiency in patristic history were 
brought within the reach of Lord Randolph Churchill and other 
statesmen, who quote Origen in debates on the Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill. 

An unsuccessful attempt was recently made to induce the Victoria 
University to grant theological degrees. If it had succeaded, certain 
colleges of recognised standing, would have been permitted to send 
their students as candidates for the new examination. This scheme 
would be excellent as far as it went, but it would only be a partial 
solution of the question ; for it would apply only to what might be 
called the aristocracy of Nonconformist institutions for the training 
of ministers. ‘The University, too, would probably find some difi- 
culty in drawing the line. It would not always be easy to decide 
whether a college had reached the standard required to admit it’ to 
the privileges of incorporation ; or whether in the course of'years after 


incorporation its character had so declinéd as to make its removal ` 
desirable. There would probably be repeated the early experience of 
” the ‘University of London which found it necessary tc give up ‘as 


unworkable the plan of requiring a-certificate of attendance at the 
lectures of some one of a large number of affiliated colleges. - : 

But whatever'schemes are suggested for the institution of theo- 
logical degrees in Universities that do not grant them at present, an 
attempt should ‘certainly be made to free from denominational restric- 
tions the degrees that already exist. While such restrictions remain, 
the nationalising of the Universities is incomplete. The extension is 
bound to come, for the principle of exclusion was practically sur- 


rendered when the Theological School and the Theological Tripos ` 


were thrown open. When it is once permitted to'a Nonconformist 
to take a first.in theology, or to win ,the Denyer and Jchnson, it is 


impossible to give a reason why he should not be permitted to prot. 


ceed to the Baccalaureate and Doctorate of Divinity. The demand 


is really not for innovation but for consistency. And we may use’ 


arguments quite detached from considerations of religious freedom. 
Is not the present exclusiveness in directi antagonism žo the very 
ideal of a University itself ?-, The Republic of Letters makes no 
shibboleth the test of its citizenship. Let us hope that a great 
national seat of learning will not always be thought to add to its 
dignity by being guilty of narrowness and sectarianism of which a 


‘lieutenant in the Salvation Army would be ashamed. 


i : H. W. Honwitt. 


THE ABBES REPENTANCE. 


1 wot 


VY Stanbury had never been in the South before. So everything 
burst fall upon her with all the charm of novelty. As they 
reached Antibes Station, the sun was setting. A pink glow from his 
blood-red orb lit up the snowy ridge of the “Maritime Alps with fairy - 
splendour. It was a dream of delight to those eager young eyes, 
fresh from the fog and frost and brooding gloom of London. In front, 
the deep blue port, the long white mole, the picturesque lighthouse, \. 
the arcaded breakwater, the sea just flecked with russet lateen sails, 
the coasting craft that lay idle by the quays in the harbour. Further 
‘on, the mouldering grey town, enclosed in its medizval walls, and | 
topped by its two tall towers: the square bastions ‘and angles of Vau- 
ban’s great fort: the laughing coast towards Nice, dotted over. with 
white villages perched’ high among dark hills: and beyond all, soaring 
up into the cloudless sky, the phantom peaks of those sun-smitten- 
mountains. No lovelier sight can eye behold round the enchanted 
Mediterranean : what wonder Ivy Stanbury gazed at it that first night 
of her sojourn in the South with unfeigned admiration ? i 
« It’s beautiful,” she broke forth, drawing a deep breath as she spoke, ` 
and gazing up at the clear-cut outlines of the Cime dé. Mercantourn. 
“ More beautiful than anything I could haye imagined, almost.” ay 
But Aunt Emma was busy looking after the luggage, registered 
through from London. te Quatre colis, all told, and then the rugs and 
the hold-all ; Maria should have fastened those straps more securely. 
And where's the black bag? And the thing with theetna? And 
mind you take care of my canary, Ivy.” 
Ivy stood still and gazed. So like a vision did those dainty pink 
summits, all pencilled’with dark glens, hang mystic in the air. To 
think about Inggage at such a moment as this was, to her, sheer dese- 
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cration. And how wine-coloured was the dark sea in the: ‘evening’ 
light : and how antique the grey Greek town : and how delicious the 
Sunset! The snowiest peaks of all stood out now in the very hue of 
, the pinky nacre that lines a shell: the shadows ‘of the gorges that ° 
` scored their smooth sides showed up in delicate tints of pale green 
and dark’ purple. Ivy drew a deep breath again, and clutched: the 
‘bird-cage silently, ` i 

The long drive to the hotel across the olive-clad promontory, between 
bay and bay, was one continuous, joy to her. Here and there, rocky 
inlets opened out for a moment to right or left, hemmed in by tiny 
crags, where the blue sea broke in milky foam upon weather-beaten 
skerries.. Coquettish white villas gleamed rosy in the setting sun 
among tangled gardens of strange shrubs, whose very names Ivy knew 
not—date-palms, and fan-palms, and eucalyptus, and mimosa, and 
green Mediterranean pine, and.tall flowering agavé. At last, the 
tired horses broke into a final canter, and drew up, before the toroad 
stairs of the hotel on the headland. - A'vista through the avenue 
revealed'to Ivy’s eyes a wide strip of sea, and. beyond it again the. 
jagged outline of the Estérel, most exquisitely shaped of earthly moun- 
tains, silhouetted in deep blue. against the fiery red of a sky just 
fading from the afterglow into profound darkness. _ 

‘She could hardly dress for dinner; for looking out of the window. 

: Even in that dim evening light, the view across the. bay was too ex- 
+ quisite to bè neglected. 

However, by dint of frequent admonitions from Aunt DR 
through the partition door, she managed at last to rummage out her 
little white evening dress—a soft nun’s cloth, made full in the bodice 
—aend scrambled through in the nick of time, as the dinner-bell was 
ringing, . ` i 

‘Table d'hóte was fairly full. Most of the guests were ladies. , But 
‘to Ivy’s surprise, and perhaps even dismay, she found herself seatéd 
next a tall young man in the long black cassock of a Catholic priest, 
‘with’ a ‘delicate pale face, very austere and clear-cut. This was dis-. 
concerting to Ivy, for, in the English way, she had a vague feeling i in 
her mind that priests, after-all, were not quite human. 

The tall young man, however, turned to her after a mmute’s pause 
with a frank and pleasant smile, which seemed all at once to bespeak 


‘her sympathy. He had an even row of white teeth, Ivy observed, 


and thin, thoughtful lips, and a cultivated air, and the mien of a gen- 
tleman.’ Cardinal Manning must surely have looked like that when 


‘he was an Anglican curate. So anstere y was the young man’s face, 


yet so gentle, so engaging. e 

‘tt Mademoiselle has just arrived to- iy ?” he said, interrogatively, 
in the pure, sweet French of the Faubourg St. Germain. Ivy could 
~ see’ ata glance he felt she was shy of him, and was trying to reassure 
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her. “What a beautiful sunset we've had! What light! WEC 
colour !” 

His voice Tang 80 soft that Ivy plucked up heart of grace to answer 
him boldly in -har own pretty variation of the Ollendorffian dialect, 
“Yes, it was splendid, splendid., This is the first time I visit the 
Mediterranean, and coming from the cold North, its beanty: takes my 
breath away.” 

Mademoiselle is. French then } ?” the young priest asked, with 
the courtly flattery that sits so’ naturally 'on his countrymen. 
“No, English? Really! And nevertheless you speak with a 
charming accent. But all English ladies speak French to-day. Yes, 
this place is lovely: nothing lovelier on the coast. I went up this 
evening to the hill that forms the centre of our little promontory 4 

“The hill with the lighthouse that we passed on our way ?” Avy 
asked, proud at heart that she could remember the word phare off- | 
hand, without reference to the dictionary. 

The Abbé bowed. ‘ Yes, the hill with the lighthouse,” he answered, 
hardly venturing to correct her by making phare masculine.. ‘There 
is there a sanctuary of Our Lady—Notre-Dame de la Garoupe—and 
I mounted up to it by the Chemin de la Croix, to make my, devo- 
tions. And after spending a little half-hour all alone in the oratory, 

I went out upon the platform, and sat at the foot of the cross, and‘ 
looked before me upon the view. , Oh, mademoiselle, how shall I say a 
it was divine! it was beautiful! The light from the setting sun 
touched up those spotless temples of the eternal snow with the rosy 
radiance of an angel’s wing. It wasa prayerin marble. One would : 
think the white and common daylight, streaming through some dim 
cathedral window, made rich with figures, was falling in crimson pal- 
pitations on the clasped hands of some: alabaster saint—so glorious 
was it, so beautiful!” 
`- Ivy smiled at his enthusiasm: it was so like her own—and yet, 
oh, so differens! But she admired the young Abbé, all the same, 
for not being ashamed of his faith. What English curate would have 
dared to board a stranger like that—with such a winning confidence 
that the stranger would share his own point of view of things? And 
then the touch of poetry that he threw into it all was so delicately 
mediæval. Ivy looked at him and smiled again. The priest had 
certainly begun by. creating a favourable impression. 

All through dinner, her new acquaintance talked to her uninter- 
ruptedly. Ivy was quite charmed to see how far her meagre French 
would carry har. And her neighbour. was so polite, so grave, -s0 
attentive. He never seemed to notice her mistakes of gender, her | 
little errors of tense- or mood or syntax: he caught rapidly at what 
she meant when she paused for a word: he finished her sentences 
for her, better than she could have done them herself: he never., 
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suggested, he never corrected, he never faltered, but he helped her 
out, as it were, unconsciously, without ever seeming to help her. Ina 
word, he had the manners of a born gentleman, with the polish and 
the grace of good French society. And then, whatever he said was 
so interesting and so well put. A tinge of Celtic imagination lighted 
ap all his talk. He was well read in his own literasure, and in 
English and German too. Nothing could have been more unlike Ivy’s 
preconceived idea of the French Catholic priest—the rotund and 
rubicund village curé. This man was tall, slim, pathetic, poetical 
looking, “with piercing black eyes, and features of striking and 
statuesque beauty. But above all, me felt now he was earnest, and 
human—intensely human. 

Once only, when conversation rose loud across the table, the Abbé 
ventured to ask, with bated breath, in a candid tone of ‘inquiry, 
“ Mademoiselle is Catholic ?” , 

Ivy looked down at her plate as she answered in a timid voice, 
“No, monsieur, Anglican.” Then she added, half apologetically, with 
a deprecating smile, “’Tis the religion of my country, you know.” 
For she feared she shocked him. 

“Perfectly,” the Abbé answered, with a sweet smile of resigned 
regret; and he murmured something half to himself in the Latin 
tongue, which Ivy didn’t understand. It was a verse from the Vulgate, 
“Other sheep have I which are not of this fold: them also will I 
bring in.” For he was a tolerant man, though devout, that Abbé, and 
Mademoiselle was charming. Had not even the Church itself held 
that Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, I know not how many more—and 
then, Mademoiselle, no doubt erred through ignorance of the Faith, 
and the teaching of her parents! 

After dinner they strolled out into the great entrance hall. The 
Abbé, with a courtly bow, went off, half reluctant, in another, direction. 
On a table close by, the letters that came by the evening post lay dis- 
played in long rows for visitors to claim their own. With true 
feminine curiosity, Ivy glanced over the names of her fellow guests. 
One struck her at once—“ M. Abbé de Kermadec.” ‘That must be , 
our priest, Aunt Emma,” she said, looking close at it. And the 
English barrister with the loud voice, who sat opposite her at table, 
made answer, somewhat blufily, “ Yes, that’s the priest, M. Guy de 
Kermadec. You can see with half an eye, he’s above the common 
ruck of em. Belongs to a very distinguished Breton family, so ’m 
told. Of late years, you-know, there’s been a reaction in France in 
favour of piety. It’s the mode to be dévot. The Royalists think reli- 
gion goes hand in hand with legitimacy. So several noble families 
send a younger son into the church now again, as before the Revolu- 
tich—make a decorative Abbé of him. It’s quite the thing, as times 
go. The eldest son of the Kermadecs is a marquis, I believe—one 
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of their trampery marquee’s—has a château in Morbihan—the second- 
son’s in a cavalry regiment, and serves La France; the third’s in'the : 
„church, and saves the souls of the family. Thats the way they do. 
now. Division oZ labour; don’t you see! Number one plays, number: 
"two fights, number three prays. Land, army, piety.” l 
“ Oh, indeed,” Ivy answered, shrinking into her shell at once‘, Shé . 
didn’t know why, but it jarred upon her somehow to hear the English - 
barrister with the lond bluff voice speak like that about her neighbour. . 
. M. Guy de Kermadec was of gentler monld, she felt sure, than the . 
barrister’s coarse zed hands should handle. 
' They stayed there some weeks. Aunt Emma’s lungs were aaa 
with a cavity. So Aunt Emma did little but sun herself on the 
terrace, and chirp to the canary, and look across at the Estérel. But 
Ivy was strong, her limbs were a tomboy’s, and she wandered about by: 
herself‘to her heart’s content over that rocky peninsula, On her first: 
morning at the Cape, indeed, she strolled out alone, following a foot- 
path that led through-a green strip. of pine-wood, fragrant on either 
side with lentisk scrub and rosemary. It brought her out upon the. 
sea, near -the very end-of the promontory, at a spot wheré white 
rocks, deeply honaycombed by the ceaseless spray of centuries,. lay 
tossed in wild corfusion, stack upon stack, rent and fissured. Low’. > 
bushes, planed level by the wind, sloped gradually upward. AN. 
douanier’s trail threaded the rugged maze. Ivy turned to the left ~, 
and followed it on, well pleased, past huge tors and deep gulleys.. , 
Here and there, taking advantage of the tilt of the strata, the sea had 
“worn itself great caves and blowholes. A slight breeze was ‘rolling 
breakers up these miniature gorges. Ivy stood and watched them 
tumble in, the desp peacock blue of the. outer sea changing at once 
into white foam as they curled over and shattered themselves on the 
„ green slimy reefs that, blocked their progréss. 
By-and-by she reached a spot where a clump of tall aloes, with 
prickly points, graw close to the edge of ‘the, rocks in true African 
luxuriance. Just beyond them, on the brink, a man sat bareheaded,» ' 
his legs dangling over a steep undermined cliff `The limestone was. 
tilted up there at such an acute angle that the crag overhung the sea- 
by a yard or two, and waves dashed themselves below into a thick rain: 
of spray without wetting the top. Ivy had clambered half out to the: 
edge before she saw who the man was. Then he turned his head at 
the sound of her 2ootfall, and sprang to his feet hastily. j 
_ ake care, mademoiselle,” he said, holding his round hat in his 
left hand, and stretching out his right to steady her.. ‘‘Such spots : 
as these are hardly meant for skirts like yours—or mine. One: false.. 
step, and over you go. Im a pretty strong swimmer myself—our: 
Breton sea did so much for me ; but no swimmer on earth could live 
against the force cf those crushing breakers. They'd catch a man on 
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their crests, and. pound him to a jelly on:the jagged needles of rock.: 
They'd hurl him on to the ‘crumbling pinnacles, and then drag. him 
back with their undertow, and crush him at last, as in a gigantic 
mortar, till- avery trait, every feature was indistinguishable.” 

“ Thank you,” Ivy answered, taking his proffered hand as innocently 

, as she would have taken her ‘father’s curate’s. “It’s just beautiful 
out here, isn’t it?” She seated herself on the ledge near the spot 
where hed been sitting. “How grandly:the waves rol in!” she 
cried, eyeing them with girlish dohght. “ Do you come here often, + 
‘M. P Abbé?” 

The Abbé gazed at her, astonished. How VETA are the ways of 
these English! He was a priest, to be sure, a celibate by profession ; 
but he was young, he. was handsome--he knew he was gcod-looking ; 
and mademoiselle was unmarried’! -This chance meeting embarrassed’ 
him, to say the truth, far more than it did Ivy—though Ivy too was 
shy, and a little conscious blush ‘that just tinged her soft cheek made 
her look, the Abbé noted, even prettier than ever, But still, if he 
was a priest, he was.also a gentleman. So, after a moment’s demur, 
he sat down, a little way off—further off, indeed, than the curate 
would have thought it necessary to sit from her—and answered very 
gravely, in that soft low voice of his, “ Yes, I come here often, very 
often, It’s my favourite seat. On these rocks one seems to lose 
__,sight of the world and the work of man’s hand, and to stend face to 
face with the eternal and the infinite.” He waved, his arm, as he 
spoke, toward the horizon, vaguely. l a 

“I like it for its wildness,” Ivy. said simply. “ These crags are so 
beautiful.” 

“Yes,” the young priest answered, looking across at them pensively,: 
“I like to think, for my part, that for thousands of ‘years the waves 
have béen dashing against them, day and night, night and day, in a 
ceaseless rhythm, since the morning of the creation. -I like to think 
that before ever a Phocwan galley steered its virgin trip into the 
harbour of Antipolis, this honeycombing had begun; that when the 
Holy Maries of the Sea passed by our Cape on their miraculous voyage . 
to the mouths of the Rhone, they saw this headland, precisely as we 

` gee it to-day, on their starboard bow, og Weather eaten and weather- 
beaten.” ` 

Ivy lounged with her feet dangling over the edge, as thə Abbé hađ 
done before. The Abbé sat and looked at her in fear and trembling. 
If mademoiselle were to slip, now. His heart came up in his mouth 

atthe thought. He was a priest, to be sure; but at seven-and-twenty, 
` mark you well, even priests are human. They too have hearts. 
Anatomically they resemble the rest of their kind; it is -only me 
cassock that makes the outer difference. 

Br Eyi sat talking in her imperfect French, with very little sense 
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of how much trorble she was causing him. She didn’t know that the 
Abbé, too, tremb-ed on the very brink of a precipice. But his was a 
moral one. By-end-by she rose. The Abbé stretched out his hand, 
and lent it to her politely. He could do no less; yet the touch of 
her ungloved fingers thrilled him. What a pity so fair a lamb should 
stray so far from the true fold! Had Our Lady brought him -this- 
chance? Was iz his duty to lead her, to guide her, to save her? + 
‘+ “Which is tae way to the lighthouse hill?” Ivy asked him 
carelessly. 
The words seemed to his full heart like a sacred omen. For on 
the lighthouse hill, as on all high places in Provence, stood also a 
` lighthouse of the soul, a sanctuary of Our Lady, that Notre-Dame de 
la Garoupe whereof he had told her yesterday. And of her own 
accord she had asked the way now to Our Lady’s shrine. He would 
- guide her like a beacon. This was the finger of. Providence. Sure, 
Our Lady herself had put the thought into the heart of her. k 
“I go that way myself,” he said, rejoicing. ‘If mademoiselle will 
allow me, I will show her the. path. Every day I- go up there to 
make my devoticns.” i 
As they walked by the seaward trail, and climbed the craggy little 
hill, the Abbé discoursed very pleasantly about many things. ` Nob 
religion alone ; Ee was a priest, but'no bigot. An enthusiast for the 
sea, as becomes'a Motbihan man, he loved it.from every point of | 
view, as swimmer, yachtsman, rower, landscape artist. His talk ` 
was of dangers confronted on stormy nights along the Ligurian 
coast; of voyagss to Corsica, to the Channel Islands, to Bilbao ; of 
great swims abcut Sark.; of climbs among the bare summits over, 
yonder by Turbia. And he was wide-minded too; for he spoke’ with 
‘real affection of a certain neighbour of theirs in Morbihan; he was 
proud of the great writer's pure Breton blood, though he deprecated 
his opinions—‘ But he’s so kind and good after all, that dear big 
Renan!” Ivy started with surprise; notso had she heard the noblest 
living master of French prose discussed and described in their. War- 
wickshire rectory. But every moment she saw yet clearer that 
anything more unlike her preconceived idea of a Catholic priest 
than this ardent young Celt could hardly be imagined. Fervent . 
and fervid, he led the conversation like one who spoke with 
tongues. For Łerself she said little by the way; her French halted 
sadly ; but she listened with real pleasure to the full flowing stream of’ 
the young man's discourse. After all, she knew now, he was a 
young man at _east—not human alone, but vivid and vee as well, 
in spite of his patticoats. 
People forget too often that putting on a soutane doesn't neces- 
-sarily make a strong nature feminine. ; 
At the top of the lighthouse hill Ivy paused, delighted. Worlds 
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' opened before her. To right and left, in rival beauty, spread a 
glorious panorama. -She stood and gazed at it entranced. She had 
_ plenty of time indeed to drink in to the full those two blue bays, with 
their contrasted mountain barriers—snowy Alps to the east, purple 
Estérel to westwatd—for the Abbé had gone into the rustic chapel 
to make his devotions. When he came out again, curiosity tempted 
Ivy for a moment into that bare little whitewashed barn. It was a 
Provencal fisher shrine of the rudest antique type’; its gaudy Madonna, 
tricked out with paper flowers, stood,under a crude blue canopy, set 
with tinsel-gilt stars; the rough walls hung thick with ex-voto’s-of 
coarse and naive execution. Here, sailors in peril emerged from a 
watery grave by the visible appearance of Our Lady issuing in pal- 
, pable wood from a very solid cloud of golden glory; there, a gig‘going 
down hill was stopped forcibly from above with hands laid on the 
reins by Our Lady in person; and yonder, again, a bursting gun did 
nobody any harm, for had not Our Lady caught the fragments in her 
own stiff fingers? Ivy gazed with a certain hushed awe at these 
nascent efforts of art; such a gulf seemed to yawn between that, 
tawdry little oratory and the Abbé’s own rich and cultivated nature. 
Yet he went to pray there! 
‘For the next three weeks Ivy saw much of M. Guy de Rerades, 
_ She taught him lawn-tennis, which he learned, indeed, with ease. 
At first, to be sure, the English in the Hotel rather levied the idea: of 
"i lawn-tennis i in a cassock. But the Abbé was an adept at the jeu de 
paume, which had already educated his hand and eye, and he dropped into 
the new game so quickly, in spite of the soutane, which sadly impeded 
his running, that even the Cambridge undergraduate with the budding 
moustache was forced to acknowledge “the Frenchy” a formidable 
competitor. And then Ivy met him often in his strolls round the 
coast. He used to sit and sketch among the rocks, perched high on 
the most inaccessible pinnacles ; and Ivy, it must be admitted, though 
she hardly knew why herself——so innocent is youth, so too dangerously 
innocent—went oftenest by the paths where she was likeliest to meet 
him. There she would watch the progress of his sketch, and criticise 
and admire; and in the end, when she rose to go, native politeness 
’ made it impossible for the Abbé to let her walk home unprotected, so 
he accompanied her back by the coast path to the Hotel garden. 
Ivy hardly. noticed that as he reached it he almost invariably lifted 
his round hat at once and dismissed her, unofficially as it were, to the 
society of Her compatriots. But the Abbé, more used to the ways of 
the world and of France, knew well how unwise it was of him—a man - 
of the Church—to walk with a young girl alone so often in the 
‘country. A priest should be circumspect. 
Day after day, slowly, very slowly, the truth bogen to TR by 
degrees upon the Abbé de Kermadec that he was in love with Ivy. 
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At first, he fougkt the idea tooth and nail, like an evil vision. He 
belonged to the Church, the Bride of Heaven: what had such as he 
to do with mere varnal desires and earthly longings? But day by 
day, as Ivy met him, and talked with him more confidingly, her 
French, growing more fluent by leaps and bounds under that able 
tutor, Love, whose face as yet she recognised not—nature began to 
prove too strong for the Abbé's resolution. He found her company 
sweet. The position was so strange, and to him so incomprehensible.. 


If Ivy had been a French girl, of course he could ‘never have seen so ` 


much of her: har mother or her maid would have miounted guard 
over her night and day. Only with a married woman could he have 
involved himself so deeply in Franée: and then, the sinfulness of 
their intercourse would have been clear from the very outset to. both 


alike of them, But what: charmed and attracted him most in Ivy ` 


_was just her Erglish innocence. She was sò gentle, so guileless. 
This pure creature of God’s never seemed to be aware she was doing 
grievously wrong. The man who had voluntarily resigned all hope 
or chance of chaste love was now irresistibly led on by the very force 
of the spell he kad renounced for ever. 

And yet——how hard it is for us‘ to throw ourselves completely into 
somebody else’s attitude! So French was he, so Catholic, that he 
couldn’t quite understand the full depth of Ivy’s innocence. This 


girl who could walk and talk.so freely with a priest—surely she must . 


. be aware of what thing she was doing. She must know she was 
leading him and herself into a dangerous love, a love that could end 
in none but a guilty conclusion. r 

So thinking, and praying, and fighting against it, and despising 


himself, the young Abbé yet persisted half unawares on the path of 


destruction. Hs hot Celtic imagination proved too much for his self- , 


control.’ All night long he ‘lay awake, tossing and turning on his 
bed, alternately muttering fervent prayers to Our Lady, and building 
up for himself warm visions of his next’ meeting with Ivy. In the 
morning, he would rise up early, and go afoot to the shrine of Notre- 
Dame de la Garoupe, and cry aloud with fiery zeal for help, that he 
might be delivered from temptation :—and then he would turn along 
the coast, towards his accustomed seat, looking out eagerly for the 
rustle of Ivy’s dzess among the cistus-bushes. When at last he met 
her, a great ware passed over him like'a blush. He thrilled from 
head to foot. He grew cold. He trembled inwardly, 

Not for nothing had he lived near the monastery of St. Gildas de 


‘Rhuys. For stch a Heloise as that,, what priest would not gladly 


become a second Abelard ? 
One morning, he, met‘her by his overhanging ledge. The sea was, 
rough. The waves broke grandly. 


i 


u 
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Ivy came. up to him, with that conscious blush of hers just eee : 


“AN 


+ 
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her fair cheek. She liked him very much. But she was only 


_ eighteen. At eighteen, a girl hardly gri when she’s male in 


love. She but vaguely suspects it. 

\The Abbé held out his hand. | Ivy a it with a Tak smile. 
‘Bonjour, M. de Kermadec!” she said lightly. She always addressed 
him so—not as M. l'Abbé, now. Was that intentional, he wondered ? 
He took it to mean that she tried to forget his ecclesiastical position. 
“Ta tante Emma” should guard her treasure in an earthen vessel more 
carefully. Why do these Protestants tempt us priests with their in- 


nocent girls? He led her to a seat, and gazed at her liks a lover, his 


heart, beating hard, and his’knees trembling violently. He must 
speak to her to-day. Though what he knew not. 

He meant her no harm. He was too passionate, too pure, too - 
earnest for that. But he meant her no good either. He meant 
nothing, nothing. Before her face he was a bark driven rudderless 
by the breeze. He only knew he loved her: she must ke his. His 
passion hallowed his ‘act. And she too, she loved him. ‘ 

Leaning one hand on the rock, he talked to her for awhile, he hardly 
knew. what. He saw,she was tremulous. . She looked down and 
blushed often. That intangible, incomprehensible, invisible something 


' that makes lovers subtly conscious of one another's mood had told her 


how he. felt towards her. She tingled to the finger-tips. It was 


sweet to be there—oh, how sweet, yet, how hopeless, 


_ Romance to her: to him, sin, death, infamy.: 

` At last he leaned across to her. She had answered fi back once 
more about some trifle, “ Mais, oui, M. de Kermadec.” ‘ Why this 
‘monsieur’?” the priest asked boldly, gazing deep into her startled 
eyes. > “Je m'appelle Guy, mademoiselle. -Why not Guy then— 
Ivy? 2 ”? 
_ At the word her heart gave.a bound. ‘He had said it! He had 
said it! He loved her: oh, how delicious! She could have cried . 
for joy at that implied avowal. : 

But she drew herself up for all that, like a pure-minded English 


‘girl that she was, and answered with a red flush, ‘‘ Because—it would 


be wrong, monsieur. You know very well, as things are, I cannot.” 
What a flush! what a halo! Madonna and vows were all for- 
gotten now. The Abbé flung himself forward in one wild burst of 
passion, He gazed i in her eyes, and all was lost. His hos Celtic soul 
poured itself forth in full flood. He loved her: he adored her: she 
should be his and'his only. He had fought against it. But. love— 
love had coriquered. ‘Oh, Ivy,” he cried passionately, “you will 
not refuse me! ‘You will be mine and mine only. You will love 
me as I love.you!” Y : 
Ivy’s heart broke forth too. She looked at him and melted. 


“Guy,” she answered, first framing the truth to herself in that frank 
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confession, “I love you in return. I have loved you since the very 
' first moment I saw you.” 

The Abbé seized her hand, and raised it rapturously to his lips. 
<“ My beloved,” he cried, ) TORY ° red, “ you are mine, you are mine— 
and I am yours for ever.” 

Ivy drew bask a little, somewhat abashed and alarmed by his 
evident ardour. “I wonder if I’m doing wrong?” she cried, with 
the piteous uncertainty of early youth. ‘ Your vows, you know! 
your vows! How will you ever-get rid of them?” © 
` The Abbé gazed at her astonished. ‘What could this angel mean ? 
She wondered if she was doing wrong! , Get rid of his vows! He, 
a priest, to make love! What naiveté! What innocence ! ne 

But he was too hot to repent. “My vows!” he cried, flinging, 
them from him with both hands into thé sea. ‘Ivy, let them go! 
Let the waves bear them off! What are they to me now? I 
renounce them! I have done with them!” - 

Ivy looked at him, breathing deep. Why, he loved her indeed. 
For she knew how devoted he was, how earnest, how Catholic. 2‘ Then i 
you'll join our Church,” she said simply, “and give up your orders, 
and marry me!” 

If a thunderbolt had ‘fallen at the young priest's feet, its effect 
could not haye been more crushing, more instantaneous, more extra- 
ordinary. In a moment, he had come to himself again, cooled, 
astonished, horzified. ~-Oh, what had he said? What -had he done? a 
What vile sin had he cotnmnitted ? Not against heaven, now, or the, 
saints, for of that and his‘own soul he thought just then but little: 
‘but against that pure young girl whom he loved, that sweet creature 
of innocence! And how. could he ever explain to her? How retract ? 
How excuse himself? Even toattemptan explanation would be sheer 
treason to her purity. The thought in his mind was too unholy for 
her to hear. To tell her what he meant would be 4 crime, a sin, 'a 
bassesse ! ; S 

+ He saw it in an instant, how the matter would envisage itself to 
her un-Catholic mind. She could never understand that to him, a’ 
single fall, a temporary backsliding, was but a subject for repentance, 
confession, absolution, pardon: while to renounce his orders, renounce 
his Church, contract a marriage that in his eyes would be no marriage 
at all, but a living lie, was to continue in open sin, to degrade and 
dishonour her. For her own sake, even, if saints and Madonna were 
not, Guy de Kermadec could never consent so to taint and to sully 
‘her. ‘That pure soul was too dear to him. He had dreamed for a 
moment, indeed, of foul wrong, in the white heat of passion: all men 
_ maybe misled for a moment of impulse by the strong demon within ` 
them: but to persevere in such wrong, to go on sinning openly, 
flagrantly, shamelessly—Guy de Kermadec drew back from the bare 
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idea with disdain. As priest and as gentleman alike, he looked down. 
upon it and contemned it. x 

The reaction was profound. For a minute or two he rai into 
Ivy's face like one spellbound. He paused and hesitated. What 
way. out of this maze? How,on earth could he undeceive her? 
Then suddenly, with a loud cry, he sprang to his feet like oné shot, 
and stood up by the edge of ‘the rocks in hislong black soutane. He 
-held out his hands to raise her, ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” he grcaned aloud 
from his heart, in a very broken tone, “I have done wrong—grievous 
‘wrong: I have sinned—against heaven and against you, and am no 
more worthy to be called a priest.” He raised his voice solemnly. It . 
was the voice of a bruised and wounded creature. “Go back!” 
he cried once more, waving her away from him as from one polluted. 
“You can never forgive me. But at least, go back: I should have 

. cut out my.tongue rather than have spoken so to you. Iam a leper- 
—a wild beast, Ten thousand times over, I crave your pardon.” > © 

Ivy gazed at him, thunderstruck. In her innocence, she hardly 
knew what the man even meant. Butshe saw her romance had toppled 
over to its base, aid shattered: itself to nothing. Slowly she rose, 
and took his hand across the rocks to steady her. They raached-the 
track in silence. As they gained it, the Abbé raised his hat for the 
last time, and turned away bitterly. He took the path to the right. 
Obedient to his gesture, Ivy went to the left. Back to the hotel she 
_ Went lingering, with a heart like'a stone, locked herself up in her 
own room, and cried long and silently. 

But as for Guy de Kermadec, all on fire with his remorse, he walked . 
fast along the sea shore, over the jagged rock path, toward the 
town of Antibes. 

Through the narrow streets of. the old city he dale his way, like a 
blind man, to the house of a priest whom he knew. His heart was 
seething now with regret and shame and horror. What vile thing 
was this wherewith he, a priest of God, had ventured to affront the 
pure innocence of a maiden? What unchastity had he forced'on the 

- chaste eyes of girlhood ? Ivy had struck him dumb by her very 
freedom from all guile. And it was she, the heretic, for whose soul 
he had wrestled in prayer with Our Lady, ‘who had brought him back 
with a bound to the consciousness of sin, and the knowledge of panty, 
from the very brink of a precipice: 

He knocked at the door of his friend’s house like a moral leper. 

His brother priest received him kindly. Guy de Kermadec was pale, 
but his manner was wild, like one mad with frenzy. “ Mon père,” he 
said straight out, “I have come to confess, in articulo mortis. I feel 
T shall die to-night. I have a warning from Our Lady. I ask you 
for absolution, a blessing, the holy sacrament, extreme unction. If you 
refuse them, I die. Give me God at your peril.” 
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The elder priest hesitated. How could he give the host otherwise 
than to a person fasting? How administer extreme unction save to 
_adying man? But Guy de Kermadec, in his fiery haste, overbore 
all scrupulous ecclesiastical objections. He was a dying man, he 
cried: Our lady’s own warning was surely more certain than the 
guess or conjesture of a mere earthly doctor. The viaticum he 
‘demanded, anc’ the viaticum he must have. He was to die that 
night. He’knew it. He was sure of it. 
He knelt Gown and confessed. He would brook no refusal. 
The country priest, all amazed, sat and listened to him, breath- 
Jess. Once cr twice he drew his sleek hand over his full ` 
fat face doubsfully. The. strange things this hot Breton said 
to him: were beyond his comprehension. They spoke different 
languages. How could he, good easy soul, with his cut-and-dried 
‘theology, fathom the fiery depths of that volcanic bosom? He 
nursed his chic in suspense, and marvelled. Other priests had gone 
astray. Why this wild fever of repentance? Other women had 
been tempted. Why, this passionate tenderness for the sensibilities 
of a mere English heretic? Other girls had sinned outright, Why 
this horror at she harm done to her in intention only ? ? 
But to Gur de Kermadec himself it was a crime of TET 
against a yourg girl’s purity. A crime whose very nature it would 
be criminal to explain to her. A crime that he could only atone with 
his life. Apolcgy was impossible. Explanation was treason. Nothing 
remained for it now but the one resource of silence. 
In an orgy of penitence, the young priest confessed, and received 
absolution: ha took the viaticum, trembling: he obtained extreme 
unction. Then, with a terrible light in his eyes, he went into a ' 
stationer’s shcp, and in tremulous lines wrote a note, which he posted 
to Ivy. N B f 
“Tras chòrs dame,” it said simply, “you will see me no more. 
This morning I offered, half unawares, a very great wrong to you. 
Your own words, and Our’ Lady’s intervention, brought me back to 
_ myself. Thaak Heaven, it was in time. I might have wronged’ you 

more. My lest prayer are for your pure soul. Pray fot mine, and 
_ forgive me. 3 . 

“ Adieu! 
“Guy DE KERMADEC.” 


After that, he strode out to the'Cape once more, It was growing ` 
dark by that time, for he was long at Antibes. He walked with fiery 
' eagerness to the edge of the cliff, where he had sat with joy that 
morning—wkere he had sat before so often. The brink of the rocks 
was wet with salt spray, very smooth and slippery. The Abbé stood 
up, and looked over at the black water. The Church makes suicide 
asin, and he would obey the Church, But no canon prevents one 
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from leaning over the edge of a cliff, to admire the dark waves. They , 
rolled in with a thud, and broke in sheets of white spray against the 
honeycombed ‘base of the rock, invisible beneath him. 

“ Si dextra tna tibi offenderit,” they said, in their long slow chant 

——“si dextra tua tibi offenderit.” If thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off. And Ivy was dearer to him than his own right hand. Yet 
` not for that, oh, Mary, Star of the Sea, not for that; nar yet for his 
own salvation ;—let him ‘burn, if need were, in nsthersioat hell, to 
atone this error—but for that pure maid’s sake, and for the cruel 

wrong he had put upon her. “ Oh, Our Ladyof the-Seven Sorrows,” 

„he cried, wringing his hands in his agony, “who wert a virgin 
thyself, help and succour this virgin in her own great sorrow. Thou 
knowest her innocence, her guilelessness, her simplicity, and the harm 
“beyond healing that IJ. wrought her unawares. Oh, blot it out of her 
pure white soul and bless her. Thou knowest that for her sake alone, 
and to undo this sin to her, I stand here to-night, on the brink of 
the precipice. Queen of the Waves, Our Lady of the “ook-out, if 
the sacrifice please thee, take me thus to thine own bosom. Let thy 
billows rise’ up and blot out my black sin. Oh, Mary, hear me! 
Stella maris, adesto !” 

He stood there for hours, growing colder and stiffer. It was quite 
‘dark now, and the sea was rising. “Yet still he prayed on, and still 
' the spray dashed upward. At last, as he prayed in tha dim night, 
erect, with bare head, a great wave broke higher than ever over the 
rocks below him, With a fierce joy, Guy de Kermadec felt it thrill 
through the thickness of the cliff: then it rose in a head, and burst 
upon him with ẹ roar like the noise of thunder. He lost his footing, 
and fell, clutching at the jagged pinnacles for support, into the deep 
trough ‘below. There, the billows caught him up, and pounded him 
on the sharp crags. Thank Heaven for that mercy! Our Lady had 
beard his last prayer. Mary, full of grace, had been pleased to 
succour him. With a penance of blood, from torn hands and feet, 
was he expiating his sin against heaven and against Ivy. 

Next morning, the douanier, pacing the shore alone, saw .a dead 
body entangled among the sharp rocks by the precipice. Climbing 
down on hands and knees, he fished it out-with, difficulty, and ran to 
fetch a gendarme. ‘The face was beaten to a jelly, “past all recogni- 
tion, and the body was mangled in a hideous fashion, But it wore a 
rent soutane, all.in ribbons on the rocks; and the left third finger 
bore a signet- ring with a coat of arms and the motto, “Foy Qun 
` Kermadec.” 

Ivy -is still unwed. No eye but hers has ever seen Guy de 
Kermadec’s last letter. 
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T is understood that the question of compulsory Greek will soon 

be raised by a practical motion in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Such a motion, if it be made, will be partly attributable 
to the discussion which took place at the last conference of: head- 
- masters. But it will be also due to tendencies originating within 
the Universities themselves. For the multiplication of educational 
subjects, which is a fact entailing necessary consequences, produces a 
pressure upon the public schools from above, as well as a pressure 


upon the Universities from below; it must, in seme degree, modify. 


the curriculum of instruction, and’ the only qiiestion is what the modi- 
fication shall be. 2 

The time is opportune, then; for stating why the advocates of a 
certain relaxation in the conditions of entrance to the Universities do 
not feel themselves confuted or convinced by the flood of letters, 


wN 


articles, and essays, which inundated the country after the conference . 


of headmasters at Oxford. And perhaps, a word may first be said 
apologetically on behalf of the headmasters themselves.‘ They have 
been rather hardly treated in this controversy. They are really not 
bad people after all; they are not, I think, worse than professors. 
Upon the whole, they understand and admit the just conditions of 
their calling. They do not dream of dictating to the Universities 
They acknowledge that it is their business to follow such educational 
gnidance as is given by higher authorities; and they will follow 
it without grudging and without repining. But if they are not 


wiser than the mass of mankind, they are not, perhaps, demon- ` 


strably less wise; and it would seem that if there is one particular 
question upon which they may naturally express an opinion without the 
least risk of being held to have committed an offence of presumption 
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or self-assertion, it is just the question of imposing a particular study 
upon all boys, whatever may be their tastes or aptitudes, as an in- 
evitable condition of enjoying the boon of academical life. 2 
It is true that, ‘under the constitution of the English Universities, 
educational questions are not ultimately decided by the votes of persons 
who are practised in education. Nor is this anomaly one which,need 
be regretted. It is more important that an educational.reform affect- 
ing a large number of students should be widely and deliberately 
approved that than it should be rapidly effected. The end of educa- 
tion, whether at college or at school, is not so much learning as 
living. The influences of academical or scholastic life, so far as they 
are healthy, tend to qualify young men and boys for the practical 
duties of citizenship. And it is when a reform, however. strictly 


“intellectual, has been canvassed'in a wide society for a long time, 


when it has won its way beyond the circle of specialists to the 
approval of the popular judgment, and has -been found to answer to 
the needs of men in the world, that it is ripe for acceptance and, if 
it is accepted, will produce beneficent results. 

The justification of an educational movement may be ona dis- 
covered i in its history. No such movement is or can be the outcome 
of arbitrary personal predilections. To suppose that a body of head- 
masters, or arly other body, has set itself, without good reason, to 
destroy a distinctive and valuable feature of English education is tó 
mistake or disregard probability. The headmasters of public schools 
at the present day have been often—-perhaps too often—-students exclu- 
sively of the classical languages and literatures; they have seldom 
been prominent in any other line of knowledge. They are the last 
persons to take up arms against classical culture, Whatever natural 
prepossessions they retain are all in favour of compulsory, Greek. It 
is with surprise ‘and regret that they find themselves regarded as in- 
tellectual Trojans. For although what is called a modern education 
has in recent years made a definite advance, it may be said generally 
that the modern sides in public schools have been created, not by 
the grace of headmasters, but in spite of them. It has been the 
effort of headmasters not so much to create and encourage modern 
sides as to prevent them when created from acquiring a commercial 
or utilitarian character. In other words, it has been their effort to 
sustain the literary quality of an education in modern subjects, and. 
the difficulty of this effort has been aggravated by the fact that the . 
students of modern subjects are generally excluded from the English 
Universities. The imperative reason for the existence of modern 
sides in public schools resides in circumstances which lie beyond the 
2ontrolling power of individuals, in the amplification of the field of 
human knowledge, in the appreciation of modern literature as an 
aducation, in the development of physical and mechanical industries, 
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and in the desire of affording evérybody the opportunity of cultivating 
the special powers which God has given him. When there were | 
few educational subjects capable of being taught, it was natural that 
everybody should learn them all. But when the number of subjects 
has become so great that it is impossible for anybody to learn 
them all, or even most of them, it is evident that some sacrifice ` 
must be madé, or the consequences of teaching too many subjects 
will be that none of them will be learnt. Nobody who has re- 
flected upon education can well doubt that the educational problem 
is not’ the same now or so simple as it once was, but that it- 
demands the recognition of a good many subjects as optional rather 
than compulsory. Whether the true solution will be found, as I 
venture to think, in making Greek an optional subject, and 
allowing boys who have no aptitude for the classical languages - 
to substitute for one of them such. other subjects as history and 
geography, French and German, or natural science, is a question 
upon which opinions will certainly differ; but it is a question which 
invites consideration, The classical languages, if they reign at the 
, present time, must reign like all monarchs, not by any supposed 
divine right, but by the right of reasonable utility. After all, there is a 
presumption, which cannot be set: aside, in favour of such an education 
as people generally feel to be suited to their practical and intellectual 
needs. If it were as true as I believe it to be untrue, that, 
unless the study of Greek were secured - by the legislative action of, 
the Universities, it would sink in a few years to the level of Hebrew 
or even of Arabic, it would be a serious question for deliberation 
whether a study which is so largely dependent upon artificial support 
has an absolute right to be supported. But Greek and Latin, so far 
as they deserve to hold the field in education, are susceptible of the 
same logical support as other studies; they possess a pleasure and | 
utility of their own ; they claim the hbmage of cultured and enlightened 
intellects; and it is only because the study of Greek is imposed in 
some instances upon persons who derive from it neither pleasure nor 
utility that the place which justly belongs to it in education has ever 
been denied or disputed by thoughtful men. 

The advocates and opponents of compulsory Greek may be said to 
agree in their estimate of the intellectual advantages resulting from 
a “complete study of the Greek language and literature, But, although 
language may be the finest of educational instruments, and Greek the 
finest of languages, it does not follow'that a knowledge of Greek, 

‘whether great or small, ought invariably to be exacted as a condition 
of entering upon academical life. It may be admitted that Greek is 
a language of unique flexibility and beauty, and that it offers a key 
to the nomenclature of some portions of the arts ‘and sciences. It 
may be admitted that the literature of the Greek language, in its 
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originality, by. and profundity, stands at the head of the litera- 
tures of the world. And it may even be admitted that -thé study of 
the Greek language and literature exercises, according to the ancient 
phrase, a mollifying influence upon burn manners, although the 
. letters of a distinguished professor,.who says that he cannot imagine 
what he would be without Greek, may perhaps be said to have made 
that admission.a little moré dubious that it was. But it must, I think, 

be recognised that the benefits derived from only a slight study of 
Greek are such as other languages besides Greek are capeble of afford- 
ing, and that the benefits which Greek affords above other languages 
are such as demand a patient and protracted study. The pleasure or 
culture which is derivable from literary works, if studied in the original 
language rather than in a translation, depends upon tha faculty of 
‘reading the language itself with ease, of appreciating its subtleties, 
and of catching, as it were, instinctively its spirit.’ A person who 
is spelling out the grammar of a sentence does not ask if the sentence 
is tender or pathetic.’ The study of a language, like the practice of 
virtue in Hesiod’s lines,-is rugged and difficult at first, though in the ~ 
end it is smooth and delightful. But the great majority of students 

who learn Greek, and make use of it as a title to academical educa- 

tion, never get beyond the difficulties of the language; they never 

‘read a Greek book without pain and sorrow ; they do nos understand 

the, distinction of Greek literature, and they give up reading it as 

soon’as they are free from the discipline of impending examinations. ' 
Scholars to whom Homer, Sophocles and Plato are as familiar and as 

dear as intimate friends, cannot put themselves, without a self-denying 

effort, into the place of men or boys whose hearts, sink within them 

at the sight of the most ordinary Greek aorist. It,is only school- 

masters who teach, or examiners who test, the Greek ‘of passmen that 

` have a reasonable conception of the darkness in which the ninay of 

pass Greek (as it has been called) leaves the student. 

There is one argument, as it,seems to me, and perhaps one only, - 
which, if it held good, would possess a serious validity against a 
relaxation of the absolute demand for’ Greek as a conditicn of enter- 
ing the Universities ; it is that, if Greek were not compulsctily studied 
” by all men, and among the rest by such'men as are admitted to be incap- 
able of classical scholarship, it would soon or late cease to be studied 
evén by scholars. ‘Such an argument is indeed an argument of despair ; 
it takes no account of the beauties and benefits of the Greek language, 
but assumes that everybody, if he could, would at once scrrender the 
culture which it i is his chief interest to acquire. But the most remark- 
able part of it is the impotence which it ascribes to the action of the 
Universities. The Universities exercise a controlling influence upon 
secondary education in England; they can make it what they wish 
it to. be. If it were the wish of- the authorities at Ostord or 
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Cambridge to exempt undergraduates from the obligation of studying 
Greek in the event of their displaying a satisfactory attainment in 
some other recognised branch or branches of knowledge, but not to 


_allow the exemption unless: upon these terms, what could be easier 
‘that to subject ll who do not offer Greek to such an examination as, 


would ensure that they had done at least as much work and acqnired 


as much informazion as the students of Greek ? It cannot be supposed 


that the educational liberals (if the opponents of compulsory Greek 
may be so described) would object to-this examination. For what 
they have at heart is not to make:the law of admission to, the 

Universities easier, but to make it wiser and more tolerant. They 
wish to open a new door of admission, but not one which is wider 
than the old doar. They are of opinion, speaking generally, that 
Greek ought'to be learnt by as large a number of students as can 
learn it with advantage, or without positive loss ; but experience seems 
to them to prove that the rigorous exaction of Greek as a -condition 
of academical life tends to narrow the scope of education in schools and 
colleges, to waste the time of students who cannot become Greek 
scholars, and to deny them the opportunity of cultivating their natirel 
powers in the best years of life. 

The case for optional as against compulsory Greek in the Universities 
may, I think, be conveniently expressed in four general propositions : 

. L. The numker of boys in the public schools who do not ‘learn 
Greek has become so large that it is undesirable to exclude them all 
from academical life, or to admit them to it only upon condition of 
their taking up a study which has not formed, and would not a 
form, a part of sheir education. 
` 2. The study of Greek, if it be seriously prosecuted, occupies so 


. great a part of a boy’s schooltime as to deny him the opportunity of 


studying other subjects which it may be important and even essential 
for him to know. 

` 38. The possibility of giving an education which deserves to be 
regarded as liberal without the knowledge of Greek has now for some 


' time been proved by experience. 


4, The Universities will render the best service to the nation. by 
opening their doors as widely ‘as possible to all students who satisfy ° 
the conditions of a liberal education. í ; ' 

It will be ap>ropriate to make a few remarks upon each of these 
four propositions. : 

1. It was shown by statistics which were laid before the conference 
of headmasters at Oxford that the number of boys not- learning 
Greek already amounts to one-half of the total “number of boys in 
public schools, This is a state of things which claims the attention 
of all such persons as are interested in education, and of those espe- 
only whobelieve that education, if it is to be scientific, must be 
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progressive. For if; in spite of the pains which have been taken at 
the schools and Universities to maintain Greek m-a position of 
privilege, the actual result is that not more than one-half of the boys 
who would have learnt itin a former generation are learning it now, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the influences of modern life 
tell decisively against the universal or compulsory study of Greek. 


These influences are not adverse to culture. There has seldom been - 


a time when culture in its speculative as well as in its practical forms 
enjoyed a warmer regard. It is not a less elevated but a more 
diversified training of: the intellect that satisfies the conditions of the 
time. If the study of Greek is given up by persons who have made 
some advance in it, or, as more frequently happens, is not attempted 
at all, it is not because Greek is felt to be useless, but because other 
subjects are more useful. But in view of the close relations existing 
between the English public schools and Universities, such a divorce or 
dissociation as occurs when the Universities require from every under- 
graduate a certain knowledge which the schools do not impart to more 

than half their pupils is, or may at any time become, a matter of some 
serious consequence. It is idle to assert that no boy who does not 
learn Greek would in any circumstances wish to enterthe Universities. 
The assertion can be made only by one whose experience of school- 
life is limited. There are a good many boys who pass from the 
modern sides’ of public -schools to Oxford and Cambridge at the 
present time, and it is probable’ that there would be more if Greek 
were an optional subject. It has often happened within my experi- 
ence that the father of a boy has wished him to recéive a modern 
education, as being suitable to his faculty or profession, or as 


‘disciplining him for after years, but has hesitated to decidé upon it, 


because, if he went to college, it would be necessary for him to learn 


~ Greek, however little good his knowledge of Greek might do him. 


` The opinions of „schoolmasters upon the education of boys may be 
fairly set beside that of parents. Schoolmasters are- occupied for a 
great part of the year in studying the moral and intellectual character 
of the young. It may be said that they deserve such authority within » 
their own sphere as specialists possess in any art or science. ' But a 
number of schoolmasters, and apparently an increasing number, 
hold that Greek is not the best study, or one of the best studies, ‘for 
gome of the boys with whom they have to do. And if this opinion 
be correct, it seems undesirable that these boys should be compelled - 
either to waste time upon’a study from which they will probably 
gain little or nothing, or to sacrifice the hope of academical life from 
which they will certainly -gain much. To hold this opinion is not 
indeed to contend that the standard of-matriculation at thé Univer- 
sities should be lowered. Some educational reformers’ think it ' 
would be.a good thing if the: Universities were to demand a greater 
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culture of some kind or other than is demanded at present from al}. 
‘such students as'are admitted within their walls. Dr. Percival, who , 
has the singular advantage of having held æ high position in a Uni- 
versity as well as in a public school, has. argued, I think, for the 
abolition of pass degrees.. But while this drastic measure, of reform, 
if it were carried out, would affect the relation of the Universities 
as intellectual and social institutions to the national life, and would 
probably have the offect of narrowing their influence, which needs to 
` be corroborated and enlarged, it may be safely said that in exact pro- 
portion to the demand for a more real culture among all students 
` who enjoy an academical life is the reasonable claim that it should be 
open to them to exhibit that culture upon a wide field of intellectual 
subjects. So long as one ‘subject, although -excellent in itself, is 
imposed upon all students indiscriminately, it is impossible to exact. 
from them all a high or-even moderate standard of attainment; but 
if a student is allowed, within due limits, to select his subject or sub- 
jects for examination, the requisite standard can be fairly raised. 
And to raise the standard of intellectuality in the Universities, or, in 
other words, to provide that a man shall not obtain an academica? 
degree without exhibiting some positive valuable knowledge of some 
recognised subject or subjects of study would be probably one of the 
best reforms in English education. f 
. 2, The difficulty of the educational problem may be said to depend 
upon one principal fact—viz., the amplification which has occurred 
. during the last half-century in the subjects of intellectual study. No 
human being can cope in the few brief years of school-life with the 
mass of subjects which are capable of being taught and worthy to bè 
_learnt,.and which possess an importance as educational instru- _ 
‘ments. Let these subjects be reduced to a minimum, let them be 
enumerated as no more than the two ancient classical languages, - 
Greek and Latin, two modern languages, French and German, 
mathematics in its various forms, so far as they come within the 
range of a boy’s faculty, two or more branches of natural science, 
ancient and modern history and English literature, apart from 
such subjects as music, art, and technical science, which occupy a’ 
serious „though subordinate place in education, and it - becomes 
evident that: it is impossible for him’to learn them all, except in a 
perfunctory manner, or to carry more than one or two of them to a. 
high point of knowledge. But it is safe to say that of all these 
subjects none is so exacting, in respect of the time which it requires 
for proficiency, as an ancient language. No doubt the time-tables. of 
different schools are in some respects different, and what is true of 
‘one may not be true of another; but it is probably safe to say that- 
upon the classical sides of public schools, or in such schools as are 
predominantly classical, Greek and Latin, if systematically studied, 
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occupy something like two-thirds of the entire time which a boy 
devotes to intellectual.culture. It follows that this systematic study 
of Latin and Greek, beneficial as it may be in itself, bars the way, 
unless in rare and exceptional cases, to distinction or advance in 
other subjects. It has often been rermarkad that the results of.public 
school teaching, as tested by examination at the Universities or else- 
where, are more successful in respect of the classical languages than 
of other subjects, such as modern languages, mathematics, or natural 
science; but this condition of things ceases to be surprising when it 
is understood how preponderant is the importance still eaog to 
the study of classics in most public schools. 

Now, if the preparation for the duties of citizenship is the proper 
function of the public schools, it seems to be doubtful, in view of the 

multiplying demands which modern life in its vaioun aspects makes 
` upon Englishmen, whether such a concentration of intellectual energy 
as this: upon one subject or class of subjects, however valuable it 
may be in'itself, is, or can well be, the true education for most boys. 
If the choice is between the study of two classical languages, with 
only a third or little more of a boy’s time left for other interests, and 
the study of one classical language with a large opportunity of 
developing and cultivating those other interests, it is just and right 
that a number of boys-should choose one classical language only. 
The existence of modern sides is a witness to the necessity of that 
choice. But, when the ‘choice is made, it is clear that if the 
Universities insist upon Greek, the boys who make it are either. 
debarred from the rich advantages of academical life or are compelled, 
for the sake of enjoying them, to turn aside at ‘a critical epoch of 
their lives from the subjects of study which have engaged their 
attention during their school life to one which has played no part in 
their intellectual training, and will be given up by them as soon as it 
has served its purpose of a “sesame” opening the door of the 
University. There seems indeed to be no escape from this dilemma, 
that the study.of Greek, if inevitably required as a condition of ' 
academical life, either occupies. so much of a boy's time end energy 
as to interfere with his proper culture, if he be not a boy of classical 
tastes and acquirements, or occupies so little of his time and energy, 
being taken up for a few weeks only and in view of an impending 
examination, that it is useless, if not, in fact, worse than useless, as a 
discipline of the intellectual powers. ‘ 

3. It isa serious argument, then, against the exclusive claim of the 
classical languages, whether in Universities or in public schools, that 
they occupy and, if adequately studied, ought to occupy, so large a 
portion ofthe hours available for teaching as to forbid or, at least, 
to prejudice, the gaining of knowledge which is more or less im- 
portant to all boys, and to some boys is actually indispensable. The 
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` sacrifice of high attainment in mathematics, natural science, or the 
literature of modern languages, or in more than one of these subjects, 
for a moderate proficiency in Greek is not a sacrifice which all boys 
ought to make. It cannot be said to be a necessary law of receiving 
such an education as deserves to be called liberal. It is true that the 
phrase, “ a liberal education,” although it is freely used, is hardly ever 
defined ; it is one of those phrases which are imposing in virtue of 
their indefiniteness. But it may perhaps be said to mean such an 
education as befits and inclines a man to take an elevated or enlight- 
ened rather than a simply commercial view of life. Has it, then, 
been demonstrated that the classical languages are the only subjects of 
an' elevating or enlightening character? They enjoy the advantage 
‘of an established popularity, they have been taught for so long a time 
and by so many persons, that it has become comparatively easy to 
teach them, and it is apt to be assumed that the results which they 
confessedly produce are such as they alone are capable of producing. 
-It becomes, therefore, a practical question to consider what are the 
‘results of an education in modern subjects. And here it is fortunately 
possible to appeal to the experience of modern sides in public schools. 
Modern sides are not educational novelties, but have existed for a 
number of years in most great schools, and there ought to be no 
serious difficulty in deciding whether such an education as is given 
in them has been liberal and liberalising in its effect. No doubt it 
has sometimes happened that modern sides have been prejudiced in 
comparison with the classical sides of public schools. They have been 
made the receptacles for the intellectual dulness which is as common 
in a school as m the world, and then, when none but dull boys have 
been admitted to them, it has been urged against them that they turned 
out none but dull boys. The first condition of successfully organis- 
ing a modern side is to make admission to it not less easy—I would 
even say, a little more difficult—than admission to the classical side. 
When this condition is fulfilled, the’ consciousness of intellectual 
inferiority, which has hung like a millstone about the neck of modern 
aides, gives place to an honourable self-respect. It is evident that 
the education on a modern side, although it excludes Greek, admits 
considerable variations: in one case, the study of modern languages 
will predominate, in another that of natural science, in another that of 
mathematics, and so on. It is evident, too, that, where the educdtion 
is rightly organised, no one subject .will be permitted to engage the 
whole or the main part of a boy’s time. There will be the same 
correlation of subjects, although not of the same subjects, as upon” 
a, classical side, Especially will the supremacy of language and 
literature as educational instruments be kept in view. But speak- 
ing generally, with the experience of a school in which a modern 
education has been tried on a large scale, I may give it as my 
clear opinion that the boys who have been educated in modern 
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subjects deserve to be accredited with‘a liberal education in the same 
„sense and to the same extent as other boys. In their intellectual 
charactéristics, so far as I can, estimate them, they are not altogether 


like the classical boys ; but-they are not inferior. Those of them who ` 


rise to a high position in the school, and who may therefore stand in 
comparison with the best classicists, know Latin well enough to read. 
and appreciate . it without difficulty, although they have no skill worth 
speaking of in composition; they know French and Garman, not 
indeed always with conversational facility, but better than most of the 
classicists know Greek; their knowledge of English history is 
excellent ; they have some considerable knowledge of modern history 
_ and literature in general, and it is often the case that they are 
well advanced in mathematics, or natural science, or other subjects. 
They are, in many instances, boys of keen and active intelligence. 
In the range of their culture and the discipline of their mental 
powers, they are the equals of boys who have received a classical 
education; in the intellectual interest which they feel in their 
studies they are not infrequently, superior. They win their share 
of the prizes and. distinctions which are accorded to intellectual merit 
in public schools. If it is necessary to mention one particular 
point in which they sometimes fall below their classical rivals, “it 
may be said to be the habit of accuracy, of perseverance, and of 
sustained or concentrated attention to a subject which is not at once 
interesting and attractive, but demands a large amount of patient 
painstaking effort, if it is to be effectively pursued. However, it is 
not my purpose in the present paper to contend that the classical and 
modern systems of- education are absolutely equal in value or merit. 
It is enough if the modern system deserves to be called liberal, if it 
eyokes and disciplines the powers of the human intellect, if itis an 
adequate preparation for life. For if this be the case, it seems to 
` follow that. such a system, as indisputably answering to the needs of-a 
large number of students, may look to .the Universities for thé 
recognition which is implied i in an academical degree. ` 

A, It is not unknown to me that’ an' unhappy schoolmastar is sure 
to incur the rebuke of some professors or professorially minded people, 
if he ventures from his scholastic desk to offer a remark ‘upon the func- 


tion of the great Universities. But it cannot, I hope, be wrong for ~ 


him to say that he looks upon an academical education as being the most 
beneficial for his pupils, if it be open to them, in thé anxious days when 
- they have just passed out of his hands, and that the larger the number 
of them who go from school to college, the better it seems to be alike 
for them and for. him. He cannot help, therefore, regretting such 
regulations as wholly or partially close the doors of the Universities 

against boys who have attained a high position in their public schools. 
Among the educational changes of the present century none is more 
striking, at least in England, than the expansion of the influence 
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‘ which the Universities exercise upon the country. By the aboli- 


tion of religious tests they have been nationalised and made ~ 


_ commensurate with ‘the national life. By the diminution of 
academical expenses and the principle of non-collegiaie life they have 
brought the charm of their historic associations to bear upon classes 

‘of men, who in old days would not have dreamed of going to college. 
By the affiliation of provincial institutions they have mitigated that 
obligation of residence which was a difficulty in the way of poor and 

‘hardworking students, The great and successful scheme of University 
‘extension lectures has set the Universities in direct intellectual contact 
and sympathy with the industrial centres of population. And it has been 
the happy fortune of the Universities to offer shelter and, support from 
-early days to that beneficent cause which is now as widely approved 


as only a few years ago it was abused—viz., the cause of the higher > 


education of women. 

It is in the spirit of the-age that men and women should desire 
with an ever-increasing urgency the benefit of an academical education. 
That desire is one of the healthiest signs of the age. They who have 
been brought under the spell of a great University are not-the same 
meñ and women as before. ‘Their minds are disciplined, elevated and 
refined. If it should appear, then, that in the circumstances of modern 
life it is impossible to retain Greek as a necessary or permanent 


element of such education as deserves to be called liberal, that would | 


be a reason for exempting students who are proficient in some subject, 
or subjects, of liberal education from the necessity of studying Greek. 
Even now the Universities do not demand that men should study 


Greek throughout their academical years, but only that they should’ 


be examined in it before or soon after beginning them. It is not 
improbable, then, that a consideration of the educational problem will 
- soon or late lead to the conclusion that it is better forall students to 
learn some liberal subject, or subjects, well, than for all to learn the 
same subject, although most of them learn it badly. 
‘This paper has been naturally written from the point of view: of 


` the public schools as the recognised homes from which the majority, of « 


students enter the Universities. But the case which it supports is 
strengthened by the circumstances of men who are not educated in 
public schools, nor subjected from early days to the influences of 
classical learning, and yet who, from honourable motives, are induced, 
often at a later than the average age of students, to desire the advan- 


tage of an academical education and the recognition of an academical . 


degree, To such men: the obligation of studying Greek as well as 
Latin presents a well-nigh insuperable difficulty. ` However the 
decision of the Greek question rests, or ought to rest, with the autho-' 
rities of the Universities ; and, having said what it seems desirable to 
say upon it, I gladly leave the decision in their hands. 

J. E. ©. WELLDON, 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH RAILWAY 
l STOCKS. , ` 


\HROUGHOUT thes greater part of the year. ike. Stock Exchange 
has been sunk deep in stagnation, for, the crisis of last autumn 
practically destroyed speculative enterprise, while it flooded the 
markets with an immense quantity of depreciated securities. Within 
the past few weeks, however,, a great change for the better has 


taken place, and the future, instead of being viewed in the most\ 


gloomy light, is now regarded with a large measure of confidence. 
Nor has this improvement in tone been-confined to the ‘‘ House,” but 
it has become generally prevalent. In some respects the change seems 
justified, for no doubt the financial position on the whole has settled 
down considerably in the past few months, and of this no more con- 
vincing proof could have been given than the quietude with which the 
downfall of the English Bank of the River Plate was received. Con- 
fidence has recovered slowly, but surely, and the process has been aided 
by the belief that South America—the source of all our woes—has now 
passed through its worst financial difficulties, even if there has not 
been as yet any perceptible degree of recuperation. Still, on the 
other hand, there are the undeniable facts that trade is now showing 
a significant lack of expansion, and that the harvest, both in this country ` 
and on the Continent, cannot be other, than unsatisfactory, while the 
political outlook is certainly less clear than it was some months ago. 
The conditions therefore do ‘not seem to favour an’ imprcvement in 
Home and Foreign securities, although they no doubt afford substantial 


-grounds for an advance in the page of American and Canadian 


railway securities. 

For ‘once again, after the ine of more than.a decade, a great 
deficiency in the European harvests has coincided with an extraordinary 
abundance in the crops throughout the whole of North America. It-ig 
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not surprising, therefore, that we have again witnessed one of those ' 
sudden movements in American railway securities which, by the almost 

dramatic interest that-they possess, attract and rivet public attention ` 
upon the Stock Exchange. But it is strange that this movement, which- 


- is virtually an argument against many important classes of securities, 


should have exercised an influence of a beneficial character over such 
a wide-area. ‘That it has done so, however, is unquestionable, and 
“the fact not only shows how contagious, and indeed unreasonable, is 
the spirit of sp2culation, but is also most expressive of the power of 
the Stock- Exchange.. Once more that obscure and insignificant 
building in the City has become a centre of exciting activity, and 

has proved that, by being perhaps the most important factor in the 
business world, it wields an immense influence far and wide through- ' 
out the country. Few, if any, economic facts are, we think, more 
remarkable tham the rapid growth of the Stock Exchange in recent 
years; but this, although satisfactory in some respects, has no doubt 
in other aspects a sinister significance. There has been, of course, a 
great expansion in business of a bond fide character, since the accumu- 
lation of wealth has naturally stimulated the demand for new securities ; 

and as a result there has been an enormous addition to the supply, the | 
total nominal amount of the issues now dealt in on the London Stock. 
Exchange being about 7000 millions sterling, as ‘compared with only 

4500 millions some fifteen years ago. In this gtowth of personal 

securities, due -argely-to the operation of the joint-stock principle, 

there is not, on the whole, much ground for dissatisfaction. 

But few, however, except those who profit by- it, can view with 
pleasure the immense development which has taken place in specula- ` 
tive business, fcr much of it is mere gambling, differing in no essential 
respects from tue operations of the punters who’ crowd round the 
tables at Monte Carlo.: For, unfortunately, in proportjon as speculation’ ' 
on the Stock Exchange has increased it has partaken more largely of a 
gambling charaster. Instead of appealing, as was once the case, to a 
comparatively Hmited public, it now attracts all classes, from the 
country parson to the proféssional betting man, and from the clerk 
with his small salary to the city magnate with a great capital at his 
command. Nor is it surprising that speculation.in securities should 
prove so fascinating, despite all the preachings of moralists, or, which 
is usually more persuasive, the bitter experience of the past. Fortune’, 
can be so easily wooed upon the Stock Exchange, and it may be 
doubted if there can be. found elsewhere anything which appears to‘ 
offer such possibilities of profit as the immense tange of varied’ 
securities contained within the “ House.” 

How great has béen the growth of business in recent years, and 
how important she movements on the Stock Exchange have conse- 


' quently become, can best be seen from a few figures, which show the 


' 
a 
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totals of the bankers’ clearings on Stock Exchange pay-days, exclusive 
of the estimated clearings from ordinary business, as compared with 
the value of the import and export trade of the. United Kingdom, 
and the gross receipts of the British railways. These were as follows 


in 1890 and fifteen years earlier, in 1876: 














Bankers’ Clearings. Imports and Exports. , Raiiway Earnings 

1890 . . £808,670,000 See £748,778,900 vee £79,949,000 

° 1876 . . 374,330,000 ae 431,932,000 es 62,216,000 
£434,340,000 £116,846,000  '°  £17,738,000 

Tnorease { or 116 per cent. : or 18 per cent. or 28 ‘per ‘cent. 


The increase of £434,340,000, or 116 per cent., in the bank clearings 


“of the Stock Exchange, great though it is, does not, however, tell the 


whole truth; for it has to be remembered that there has been a 


- continuous expansion in the operations of the Clearing House estab- 


` 


a 


lished in the “ House” itself, and as a result the fortnightly settle- 
ments involve far fewer banking transactions than was the case some 
years ago. But, after all, the ‘‘ House,” with its 3200 or. 3300 
members, whose business activities are so highly concentrated, and 
with its elaborate mechanism for effecting with great rapidity the settle- 
ment of an enormous volume of business, is but a type, although a 
very prominent one, of what business in the City has now become. 
Indeed, the magnitude and intensity of business are such that in 
addition to more or less absorbing the interest of its devotees, it is 
constantly claiming a larger share of attention from economists. 
The City and economics have become, in fact, almost convertible terms. 
In other words, the science must be studied in its concrete forms, for ` 
abstract assumptions, and the intangible arguments to be deduced 
from them, excite little or no interest. 

At present, as we have said, the attention of the Stock Exchange 
centres upon American railway securities, which, after a long period 
of extreme stagnation, have at last risen sharply under the stimulus 
of a great influx of speculative buying. But it is-doubtful if investors 
generally, although tempted to resume operations, have yet recovered 
sufficient confidence to do so, for their faith has been great_y impaired 
by a succession of scandals and losses. Looking back upan the past, 
they discover little else save a perpetual shrinkage in dividends, varied 
only by the exploits of ‘the railway ‘ bosses,” who have occasionally 
built up that they might afterwards the more effectually destroy. 
With this in view it is not surprising that they show little disposition 
to stake their savings upon the favourable results of one exceptional 
year. It is admitted that during the next nine months the big crops 
in the United States will furnish the railways with an abundant 
volume of traffic, upon which, no doubt, remunerative rates will be 
obtained ; but afterwards it is feared everything will once more revert 
to the old order. To realise that such views are in a large measure 
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justified, it is only necessary to look at the following figures, which 
show the dividends paid ‘by a number of the leading companies in 
1890, and ten years previously, in 1880, together with a com- 
parison between the highest prices recorded for their shares in the 
past decade and those now current, which are, it must be remem- 
bered, in most cases, from 5 to 15 per cent. above the lowest 
quotations touched recently :— 


s ý eè Dividends. 
, : 1890-1, 1880-1. Price ‘VWighest Price. 
Trunk LINES. ae RIES ope Sept. 2h Year Price. 
Baltimore and Ohio . 2. e%  . nl 9 ... 104. 1881 217 
Iake Shore . x r s 3 ; ; 6 8B. ... 126  ... 1880 ° 144 
New York Central ; í .` 4h 8  ... 1144 .. 1880 160 
New York Lake Erie and Western í » mil nil ... 32 .„.. 1881 54 
Pennsylvania $50 shares . . . 54 To we (BGR OL. 1881, 72$ 
Coan Roaps.- ` mot 
Delaware Lackawanna and Western . . 7 62 ... 149 ... 1889 ` 'Í56 
Lehigh Valley $50 shares ., . . ^> 6 5S... 524 s. 1883 75% 
Philadelphia and Reading nil nil ... 22 .. 1880 874 
NORTH-WESTERN OR “ GRANGER” LINES. a H 
‘Chicago Burlington and Quincy-. an 5 94* ... 1023 ... 1880 190 
Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul. ©. Ri 7 °% TT BBL | 184, 
Chicago and North-Western .  . . 6 6 ..120 ... 1882 ` 155 
Chicago Rock Island and Pacific . ` x 4 Skt... 89 ... 1880 210 
OTHER WESTERN AND PACIFIC RAILWAYS.  ' $ 
Atchison Topeka and Santa Fé , . nil 8$ ... 47h .. 1881+ 1582 
Oentral Pacific . : , š s 2 6... 344 ... 1881 106 : 
Illinois Central . ‘ i es E 5 G .. 107 ... 1882 154 
Missouri Pacific . . $ 5 - * | 4 6 77 .. 1886 123 
Union Pacific nil 6 45 ... 1881 136 
si o SOUTHERN ROÅDS. 
+ 
Louisville and Nashville a oe ei 5 « 8t .. 88... 1881- 220 
Norfolk and Western Preferred . Š . 3 44. 57 .. 1881 724 
` * Plus 20 per cent in stock. + Plus 100 per cent, in stock. 


f Dividend paid ın 1882. 


It will be seen that ten years ago dividends of from 6 to 8 per 
cent. or more were common, but that now very few companies indeed: 
are making fair. returns to their shareholders. And it so happens 
that; by some infallible instinct, English investors have nearly 
always been fascinated by the companies which have fared most 
disastrously. Among the Eastern trunk lines, for instance, the 
public must needs select the Erie for special favour, although it has. 
only earned two or three small dividends in the past, and is scarcely 
likely to yield much better results in, the future. Again, among | 
the coal roads, that water-logged underteking, the Philadelphia and 
Reading, has always claimed most public attention, although it has not 
only been unable to earn dividends, but has too frequently failed to earn 
its fixed charges. Of the North-western, or “Granger” roads, we 


? 
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must needs invest in Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul, which has 
been for: some time in the non-dividend ranks; whereas the others, 
as, for instance, the Chicago and North-Western, have continued to 
make fairly satisfactory returns to their shareholders. In the South 
' we have, by a stroke of good luck, fared better; but what shall be 
said of such “shocking examples” as the Central Pacific, Union 
' Pacific, and Wabash, which have been exploited with so much effect 
by Messrs. Jay Gould, ©. P. Huntington, &c.? Indeed, English 
investors have altogether-had a most disastrous experience. 

Yet it may be doubted if they will do well to measure the 
possibilities of the future by the results of the past, for there is 
reason to believe that in some essential respects the more permanent 
conditions affecting American railways are gradually improving. 
For instance, there can be no doubt that in the cardinal matter of 
railway rates a change for the better is taking place., Year after 
year, ever since the American railway system first began to be of 
importance, transport rates have been tending downwards in the 
United States, until at last the movement -seems to have acquired 

_ the inevitable character of a natural law. Nothing, perhaps, will 
show what has been its velocity and extent better than the following 
typical figures :— 


RATES PER TON PER Mina, 
Chicago Milwaukee 


New York Central. ' and St, Paul, Union Pacific, 
Cents. Cents, “Cents. 
1870 . . s 1°88 ane ova 2°82 a š 4°26 
1875 . i š 1°27 Oe vig eek 2°10 ‘ 2'46 
1880 . š ‘ 0 87 5 aes 1°76 x a ii 
1885 . š r 0°68 aoe eee 1:28 poin 1°49 
1890 . s g 0°76 0 99 i 1°38 


* No figures published, 


The decline in the cost of transportation, it will bs seen, has been 
enormous, and it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the economical results which have resulted from this movement. It 
has opened up almost illimitable tracts of fertile land in the West, 
and, in connection with the immense reduction in the cost of ocean 
transit, has brought them into direct competition with the arable 
lands of Europe. ‘The social and political consequences have been of 
the greatest importance, but instead of dealing with these we must 
‘confine ourselves to the effects upon the railways. Rates, of course, 
must in some measure tend downwards, just as profits, under the 
stress of competition as experienced in modern industrial life, tend to 
a minimum ; but, nevertheless, the decline has been increased by the 
operation of many influences which may be’ justly termed abnormal. 
` The competition of the railways has certainly been of an exceptional 
character. There has been a feverish desire to stretch out into new - 
territory, and occupy URGE the most favourable conditions hiii may 
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be considered strategic traffic points, while at the same time the strife 
has been greatly increased by the personal ambition of the autocratic 
officials by whom American railways are for the most part controlled, 
Each of the great companies has been eager in the extreme to outwit , 
or out-manceuvre its rivals, and those directing the operations have 
not been at all nice as to the means they have employed. Theb 
fighting of the roads has indeed closely resembled a campaign, and 
more often than not the interests of the shareholders have been 
almost completely ignored. r 
We have to remember, too, that there are few restraints upon rail 
road construction in the United States, for even in those States where 
a charter is needed, and the difficulty of obtaining it is greatest, 
powerful corporations are usually able to attain their ends very, 
‘easily. Finally, the capital and enterprise which seek an outlet by 
means of joint-stock undertakings have been, to an extremely large | 
extent, directed upon railway ventures, In these circumstances it is 


- not surprising that the railway mileage in the United States has in- 


creased with wonderful rapidity. Twenty years ago—in 1870—there 


~ were only 53,000 miles in operation, but the total had been nearly 


doubled by 1880, when it stood at 93,300 miles; while by the end of 
last year the extent of the American railway system was no less than 
167,000 miles, or three times as great asin 1870. In the past decade 
the increase amounts to 78,700 miles, or nearly 80 per cent., which cer- 


` tainly appears to be much in excess of the growth af the country, 


` 


great as that has been. For instance, in the ten years 1880-90, the 
population of the United Statés rose from 50,155, 000 to 62,622,000, 
an increase of 12,467,000, or about 25 per cent., snd this is perhaps 
the best comparison that can be given. In the foreign trade of the 


‘country the increase is comparatively small, owing partly to the great 


variations in the crops, and partly to the effect of high tariff legisla- 
tion ; but on the other hand the make of pig-iron, which is a good 
measure Of industrial activity, was more than doubled. 

There can be indeed no doubt that railway mileage has been con- 


` structed considerably in advance of the country’s requirements. ‘Take, 


for example, the notorious West Shore and ‘Nickel Plate” lines, 
which were organised in 1881, the one to duplicate the New York ' 
Central from New York to Buffalo, and the other to parallel the ` 
Lake Shore from Buffalo to Chicago, thus forming a new trunk ling 
from the eastern seaboard to the great grain centre of the West. No 
one can contend that such a line was needed, for there were already 
` four through lines competing for traffic; but is was constructed 
‘mainly to further what the late- Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt termed the 
“ piratical” objects of the promoters., So in the important traffic 
region between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, railroads 
have been built like the bars of a-gridiron between the chief points 


- 4 
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.of' accumulation and distribution, such as, Chicago, St. Paul— 
‘Minneapolis, Omaha, and. Kansas City. In the South-West, with 
‘its equally great future possibilities, railroad building has also, been 
carried ‘on with feverish haste, one company—the Atchison Topeka 
and Santa Fé—having in one-year added over 1000 miles to its system. 
Both in the Southern States and on the’ Pacific Coast great activity 
has likewise prevailed ; indeed, only in the New England States, which 
form what may be termed a traffic island, has ia construction 
- been upon a restricted scale. 

So far as can be‘seen, however, competition in its worst form has 
now more or less come to an end. A period of excéssive competition 
has to be passed through by’ nearly all countries in which railway 
construction is left to private enterprise, and is not shackled by the 
State ; but in the United States, "where practical freedom in this sphere 

‘of activity has existed, together with an immense extent of new 
country to be opened up, and a peculiarly keen speculative spirit 
among the moneyed classes, it is not surprising that this stage of 
industrial development has been characterised by exceptional intensity _ 
and duration. “But there is now little inducement-to indulge in wild 
schemes of railway extension, and it seems probable that in future the 
great companies, ‘instead of constructing new lines between com- 
petitive points already amply served, will devote their attention to the 
building of branch lines—to the filling’ up, in fact, of their. existing 
systems. ‘Competition’ of course will not subside altogether, but it 
will lose its old virulence, ‘and pass into a normal and healthy 
stage. ž 

In addition to the fall in rates which has resulted from excessive 
and reckless compétition, the downward movément has been much in- 
tensified by the action of the State Legislatures. Hach separate State 
of. the Union has power to deal with the railways within its borders, 
and in many cases’ they have pursued an arbitrary, almost confisca- 
tory, policy. In the Eastern States the Railway Commissions 
have, for the most part, performed their important functions in a 
satisfactory manner, and one—that established in Massachusetts—has 
obtained a very high reputation indeed. But ‘‘ out West,” and in the 

‘ South, where ideas of morality are more elastic, they have too often 
been used as implements to secure votes for the party in office. As 
the railways in these regions are mainly owned by outside investors— . 
residing, that is, either in the Eastern States or in Europe—an enforced 
reduction in rates has been a cheap mode of obtaining popularity. The 
process has been.“ worked for all its worth,” to use a Yankée expression, 
but it is now beginning to workits own remedy, for the railway com- 
panies cease to construct new mileage in those States where they are 
subject to persecution, and this does not at all suit the farmers, who 
are deprived of increased facilities for marketing their produce. It 
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cannot be said that the railway companies are free from molestation, 
but there ċan be no doubt that the force of the old maxim, “ live and 
let live,” is being recognised. It has been rendered obvious, indeed, 
that the public cannot gain on the whole by the existence of bankrupt 
or semi-bankrupt railways. Moreover, in several cases recently it has 
been proved that thé State Commissions were overstepping their powers, 
and the authority of the United States Courts has been ‘invoked 
by the companies with considerable effect. Finally, the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, which, it was feared, would greatly injure the railway 
interest, has not had the disastrous results which were anticipated, 
‘and, in some respects, where its operations are most objesbion able: it 
may ultimately be modified» 

From the fostering of local traffic much may be expected. ' At 
present, ,“‘ through” or long-distance traffic provides the great bulk 
of the railway business throughout the whole of the United States 
outside of New England. Even in the more densely populated 
‘Eastern States the great roads, as for instance the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, &c., depend much, more largely upon through than upon 
‘local traffic. But gradually the proportion between the two classes is 
changing,’ and as this takes place two important results will follow : 
traffic will acquire stability, will not be so much influenced, that is, 
by competition and by variations in such factors asthe crops; while at 
the same time it will become more remunerative, for substantially 
higher rates can be charged. Indeed, the - growth of local traffic: is 
likely to bring about—slowly perhaps, but surely—a decided advance in 
the average rates for transportation on the American railway system. 
All this is illustrated by the following comparison between the results 
obtained on the New England railways and those Shon for the whole 


of the United States : : ; ' 
BTA United States. New England. - i 
i Cents, Cents. ‘ 
Rate per zon per mile . -< >» 8 ’ 0'976 e 1:469 
' Per cent, “Per cent, 
Average dividend on stock . . . à tae 


{i 


It would appear from these’ figures that there is no essential reason 
why American railway companies should not earn dividends as satis- 
factory as those of the English companies. 

But although all these arguments may be admitted, the public 
will not, perhaps, be disposed to attach much importance to’ them, - 
while the management of the American railways remains unchanged. 
That, it will be said, is the cancer which tends to destroy health, ‘and 
the assertion cannot be refuted or even denied. ' In too many cases 
American railway management has been grossly corrupt, if not 
‘distinctly dishonest. The works of Mr. Jay Gould, who has for many 
years controlled a number of important companies with a large ‘extent 
of mileage, are known and read of all men. .His early tricks with. the 
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Erie, and how he subsequently played with the Union Pacific; the 
way in which he built up the.“ vast” Wabash system, only, as it 
afterwards appeared, to wreck it effectually; and the methods that 
were employed in order to enable that railway octopus of his, 
the Missouri Pacific, to suck dry its leased and controlled roads, 
the Missouri Kansas and Texas, Texas and Pacific, &c., have all been 
written upon ad nauseam. Unfortunately, however, althocgh investors 
have learned to distrust Mr. Gould, that gentleman—the “ Little 
Wizard ” of Wall Street—still possesses almost as much power as ever. 
And what has been said of Jay Gould applies in a degree to nearly 
the whole tribe of American railway “ bosses,” the honourable excep- 
tions—-as, for instance, the Vanderbilts—being rare in the extreme. 
And of course the leading officials have partaken to a large extent of 
the character of their masters. In fact, ‘the management of the 
railways, although often admirable from a purely technical stand- 
point, has been too often financially corrupt. ; 
Nevertheless, even here there is, we think, some improvement to 
be seen. It would be impossible ‘now to repeat those scandalous 
doings which so disgraced the early days of the Erie, when the astute 
Daniel Drew closed with Commodore Vanderbilt in what has become 
an almost classic contest ; when Jay Gould fought and intrigued either 
with or against the notorious “ Jem” Fiske ; and when, worst of all, 
judges could be found eager to accept bribes to pervert justice. The 
old reckless buccaneer days are indeed over, and subtler methods, 
‘that are within the bounds of the law, have to be followed by the 
“ bosses” and their associates! Like “Buck” Fanshawe, they have 
to “cramp down and draw things mild.” That they still have too 
much scope among the complexities of the law is unhappily true, 
but on the whole their power for evil is being narrowed. At the 
same time, they must, under present conditions, always exert much 
influence, for what can the scattered bond- and share-holders—a feeble 
folk at the best—do against the man who is able to buy a majority 
of the ordinary shares in a railway company, and so control it 
‘directly. Wisdom, it is evident, will consist in ‘steering clear of all 
undertakings which are in the power of unscrupulous operators, who 
` regard their holdings, not as investments, but as a means of fleecing 
their victims. Even, however, in those cases. where the management 
is sound, investors ought, in common justice to themselves, to register 
their shares, and, by thus combining together, make effectual the 
voting power that they possess. This can now be effected ir: a perfectly 
safe and easy manner. : 
But despite all that can be said amie American railway manage- 
ment, there can be no doubt that some of the methods pursued on 
the other side of the Atlantic are by.no means deserving of the 
censure which has’ been passed upon them in this country. For 
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“ instance, the “ betterment ” principle, in accordance with which large 
amounts of money are taken out of revenue and expended upom 
improvements, has been much misunderstood. In the United States- 
most of the lines were not -originally built in a solid manner, 
and hence, as time has gone on, it has been necessary to improve 


+ 


them, as, for example, by substituting iron and stone bridges for , 
‘erections of timber. Such an expenditure, it is evident, could not be . 


` debited to capital account without diluting the dividends.- Revenue, 


however, is'-ofter. drawn upon for other, and, it may be held, less , 


defensible purposes—such. as supplying the onl with new equip- 


ment. Sometimes this policy is entirely justified by the fact that . 


; the company would be unable, even if it wished, to raise new capital ; 
but sometimes the money is expended in pursuance of a fixed poliéy, 
by which it is sought to disguise the amount of present earnings, lest 
a demand should be made by the public for a reduction,in rates, 


while at the same time making provision for the future, But there are. 


cases.in which the expenditure is perfectly, unjustifiable, since the 


ordinary shareholders are thereby defranded of their rights, aioe - 


the position of the bondholders is rendered more secure. 

Still, on the whole, the “betterment” system, properly Pianta. 
is by no means a bad one, and it compares, we think, favourably with 
the English policy of charging almost everything to capital account, 
‘froma new station costing millions down to an additional: carriage 
lamp, valued perhaps at a few shillings. But unfortunately it 
is not properly safeguarded, for the expenditure is almost wholly’ 
determined by the officials alone, and’ they, as we have said, are- 
frequently unworthy of confidence. In some other respects American 
railway accounts are more open to criticism. For instance, nothing 
can be said in favour of the plan—due, it may be noted, to the 
“betterment ” policy—of allowing large accumulated profit surpluses 
‘to figure in the balance-sheet. These are usually supposed to repre-. 
sent money expended out of revenue upon ‘‘betterments,” but, as a 
“rule, they are of a -purely fictitious character. Nevertheless, they, 
‘sometimes serve as an excuse, when it suits the officials, for a large: 


~ 


stock .distribution—‘ cutting a melon,” it is termed—but more often. . 


they vanish away into thin air, leaving, however, like the ghost i in the 
old story, an unpleasant odour behind them, suggestive, we may say, 


„of corruption. To put it briefly, these surpluses mainly lend thems ~ 


selves to deceit, and hence it would be well to sweep them away 
bodily. : . 

Generally, it will- be seen, our opinión of American railway. 
securities is distinctly favourable, but this is founded, not upon the 
probable results of one exceptional year, satisfactory as those may be, 
but upon underlying considerations of a much .more permanent 
character. It is probable, indeed;-that the public may now invest 
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their savings in these securities. with greater safety than ever before. 
Hitherto investors have always gone a. little too far ahead, moving, 
as it were, in advance of the wave of railway bankruptcy, only of course 
` to be-overwhelmed as it moved on from East to West. They enlarged 
their' interest in the trunk lines just before the worst stress of com-' 
petition had been experienced in consequence of the paralleling of 
the New York Central and the Lake Shore. Disgusted by this 
experience, they sought to recoup their losses by large investments 
in the securities of the lines west of Chicago, not seeing that these, 
too, had to go “through the mill.” Successive ventures in other 
directions proved equally disastrous, and as a result all hope was lost. 
But now, if they invest, it will be after the havoc has been wrought, 
and when, indeed, some progress has been’ made in the work’ a 
reparation. i 
Care, however, is, still needed if loss is s to be avoided: It has to be 
remembered that the companies east of Chicago have now, as a whole, 
experienced the utmost spite of Fortune, and that a gradual increase 
in prosperity may be expected ; hence, many of their securities may be 
properly regarded as investments.’ West.of Chicago, both in a northern 
and southern direction, we get into a region where, although the: 
railways ‘have probably ‘seen their worst, they have by no means 
attained a position of stable equilibrium. It is here that speculative 
investments abound. In the South, isolated as it, is from the keen 
' strife for transcontinental traffic, perhaps even better ventures are to be 
found, for the ‘‘ New Industrial South” has undoubtedly a great 
future. Towards the Pacific we come across several companies— 
such as the Union Pacific and the- Central Paéific—waose future 
is quite undeterminate. ` It will not do, however, to make too 
much of these distinctions -of latitude and longitude; for in the 
Hast, for instance, amongst the trunk lines,-is the Erie, which is never 
likely to recover from the evil excesses of its youth, and the’ same 
may be said of the Philadelphia and Reading, the greatest af: the so- 
called coal roads. Nor are we able to express much confidence in the 
Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul, the best.known of the North-Western 
or “Granger ” lines ; while in the-South it is quite probable that the 
Richmond and West Point Terminal Company may ere long go to 
pieces. But, after all, these are merely exceptions, and they do ‘not, 
. controvert general rules. 
Itis also important to form a clear opinion of the relative positions 
occupied by the different -classes of: Américan railway secarities: To 
begin with, a first mortgage is usually not a first lien upon the pro- 
perty, but -often Tanks second to à number of mortgages which have 
been: created upon the different sections. The latter are usually 
“ gilt-edged,” but not always;- for if a section or branch which was - 
not indispensable fared so badly that it entailed a heavy loss upon the 
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parent company, the bondholders might be allowed to go without their > 

interest, and their only remedy would be foreclosure, which might 'be « 
worth comparatively little in the circumstances. Again, a general 

mortgage, though it sounds well, is often a rather weak security, as it 
ranks after a first, and often a second mortgage. Income bonds are too 

often a delusion and a snare, for the holders hardly ever have ‘a 

definite lien upon what is supposed to be mortgaged, viz{, the income 

of the railway after the payment of interest on first liens. Colla-. 
teral trust bonds, which are based upon securities owned by the 

` mortgagor, are often good, although: they sometimes occupy a com- 

paratively low rank, since they indicate that the company has 

borrowed “up to the hilt.” But although what we have said shows 

that care is needed in. dealing even with the bonds, yet these 

securities are on the whole of a sound character, and offer a good 

field for investment. ` The shares are, and for the most part must 

long remain, speculative in character. Beyond this it is difficult to 

make any more definite statement, except perhaps that, as an essential 

part of the value of ordinary shares consists in the voting power, 

holders should always register; and also that preferred shares, upon 

which the interest is nearly always non-accumulative, do not occupy 
so secure a position as might be supposed. Indeed the preferred 

interest is dependent upon the decision of the directors, and they not 

unfrequently employ the money applicable to dividends in other ways 

—as, for instance, upon ‘‘ betterments.” 

, Home railways stand in marked contrast to American railways, both 
as regards their position and prospects. In one respect, it is true, they 
slightly resemble each other, for in both cases dividends have declined, 
during the past decade. Last year thé proportion of the, net receipts 
to the paid-up capital of the British railways was 4°10 per cent., 
whereas in 1880 it stood at 438 per cent., a reduction’ roughly of just 
over } per cent. Still, this reduction, although not large in itself, is 
- to some extent more apparent than real, since a large amount, 
probably some £30,000,000 or more, has been nominally added to the, 
capital account during ten years. Allowing for this fact, we find.. 
that the absolute shrinkage in the average dividend paid by, the Home 
railways has been small; for, as the figures on the following page’ 
show, while several of the leading companies have lo ground, others 
have greatly improved their position. - 

Two companies, which are utterly different from each ghee athe: 
North-Eastern and the South-Hastern—show especially bad results ; 
while, on the other hand, the London and Brighton, Great Western, 
and Great Eastern exhibit very satisfactory signs of progress. The. 
last-named, which has been managed with exceptional capacity, 
enterprise and prudence having been happily blended, has progressed: 
in what is really a remarkable manner for an English railway 
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company of tho frst class, its Ordinary dividend having been nearly 


doubled i in the decade, 


A r 


DIVIDENDS. 
` 1890-1. 1880-1. Inc. or Dec. 
Per cent. Per cent R Per cent. 
Caledonian Ordinary . 34 3 + 
Great Eastern . y 2 A 14 + ił 
Great Northern Ordinary . 4g* 7. 5} - 
Great Western . 63 oe 43 +12 
London and Brighton Ordinary . 6} 5 . + # 
2! Ditto “A” 7 KA 54 +14 
me London and Chatham Ordinary. .: nil _. ml — 

? Ditto 44 per Cent`Preference ,. 4 see 34 + 4 
London and North-Western ' , 7 BE Tt - } 
London and North-Western Ordinary 5% “3 5H - k 
Manchester and Sheffield Ordinary z 2} 2 + $ 

Ditto “B” —., ‘ 5 4 +1 
Ditto “A” nil nil — 
Metropolitan.’ 43 5 - $ 

Metropolitan District., nil 1 -1 
Midland . ; © 63 ‘BE + 4 
North British ‘4d 2 ~ $. 
North-Eastern . 6% 8. - 1} 
South-Eastern Ordinary 43 52 -- 1$ 
Ditto “A” . 2k 54 -8 


* Ordinary undivided stock, 


t Dividend on split stocks— 


+ Including Surplus Lands ¢ividend. 
both Preferred and Deferred together. 


In comparing the dividends now paid with those distributed ten 
years ago we have to remember, however, that in the intervening 
period there has been a great expansion of trade. How great this 
has been, and how little it has benefited the railways, can be clearly 
seen from the statistics which we subjoin : 


i Paid-up Capital. Gross Receipts. 
1890 £897,472,000 £79,949,000 
1885 815,858,000 69,556,000 
4880 728,317,000 65,492,000 


Working Expenses, Net Profits. 
£43,189,000 £36,760,000 = 4°10 per cent. 
36,788,000 32,768,000 = 4°02 m 
33,601,000 31,891,009 = 4°38 ” 


These figures show that there has been a great increase in the 
gross receipts of the Home railways since 1880, and especially during 
the past five years, over ten millions sterling having been added 
to the ‘total during the latter period. On the other hand, the 


expenses have increased to 


a disproportionate extent, the receipts 


absorbed in 1890 having been about 54 per cent., as against 


» only 51 per cent. in 1880. 


This increase is, from a shareholder's 


point of view, very disquieting, for although wages have been 
substantially augmented in recent years, there has been a great 
diminution in the cost of materials, such as steel rails. In a large 
measure, therefore, we must attribute the increased proportion of 
expenditure to a decline in rates, by which it is, of course, directly 
affected. That is, if the receipts are reduced by a lowering of rates, 
the proportion of working expenses to gross receipts is affected in 
exactly the same way as if the cost of working had been augmented. 


- At the same time, there 


Pht AP acto 


has been an enormous addition to the. 


+ 
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capital accouut, the amount now paid-up being £169,155,000, or 23 + 
per cent. larger than in 1880, and of this it is evident that only a 

. small proportion is accounted for by additions of a nominal character. 
But in the same period the system which the capital represents has 
only grown in extent from 17,933 miles to 20,078 miles, a gain, of « 
2,140 miles, or rather over 12 per cent. In other words, the capital.’ 

, has increased almcst twice as rapidly as the mileage. It is impossible to 
regard a fact like this without grave apprehension., No doubt a large -~ 
amount of money must be expended for such purposes as enlarged ' 
terminal facilities, but the cost of these becomes more extravagant ' 
every year, and -nfortunately the traffic which they are intended to . 
accommodaté does not become more lucrative, but rather the reverse. 
And of course new rolling stock makes. large demands upon capital, ' 
although in this case the standard has been so greatly raised, owing - 
to the fact that competition in this country is mainly restricted to a” 
question, of the accommodation which the companies provide, that the ' 
capital account-is heavily weighted without a corresponding- benefit < 
being received in the shape of larger profits. Still worse, the com- 
panies too often caarge to capital the cost of every slight improvement, - 
no matter whether productive or not, dealing in this way with even’ 
such items as Parliamentary expenses, &c. The fact that many im- : 
‘provements are cf but an ephemeral- character—good only for a few , 
years, to be then. replaced by some new invention—seems to be com- 
pletely ignored; and so` year after year the railway companies go on 
expending large sums for which they do not obtain anything like a 
corresponding return in revenue. The public of course gain, and 
from their point of view there is no ground of complaint; but railway , 
shareholders have grave reason for apprehension if the present policy , 
be continued. ; 

For, judging from present indications, trade cannot be expected to 
go on. advancing by leaps and bounds. In the past two or three, 
years there has baen an immense expansion in business, aè the follow- 
ing igus show :— y 

FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


F 890. 1889. ' 1888. 1887. 1886. 
Imports . £420,885.000 £427,638,000 £387,636,000 £362,227,000 . £349,863,000 
Exports . 327,891,000 315,593,000 298, 578, 000 281,263,000 268,959,000.. 


Lospex BANKERS’ CLEARINGS, 


1890. 1888. 1887. 1886. 
Totals £7,801,048,000 ` £7, e18, 166, 000 £6,942,172,000 £6,077,057,060 £5,901,925 000 


Now, however, we find that the trade eturns and the.clearing totals are- 
diminishing. , Nor is this surprising ; for, even apart from the: disas- 
trous effects of last autumn’s crisis, and the collapse in South America, 
with which continent we have in. recent years transacted a préat 
trade, | a pause, at any rate, would appear to be necessary. The out- 
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‘look, in fact, does not favour a belief in an, unchecked continuance of 

the prosperity enjoyed in the past few years. In addition, a poor 

harvest in the current year has to be taken into account, and this, 
- although not a permanent factor, has considérable importance’ at 
. the present juncture. In these circumstances, it would be natural to 
find Home railway stocks yielding rather higher rates than usual, but 
this is mot the case; for although prices are considerably below the 
best points recorded in 1890, they still stand at a comparatively 
high level. Any speculative attempt, therefore, to raise the quota- 
tions for these securities simply because American rails are advancing, 
seems to us entirely unreasonable. 

' It is not our intention, however, to vaunt the merite of American 
issues at the expense of Home railway securities, since the latter 
have, after all, merits which the former will never perhaps fossess—as, 
for example, management which is for the most part characterised not 
only by great capacity, but also by absolute integrity. But it will nob, 
do to disregard the plain facts, which undoubtedly seem to indicate 
that a period of diminished prosperity lies before British railways 
in the near future. On the other hand, investors in American 
f railways are justified in thinking that the future holds out some 
recompense for all that they have suffered in the past. . 


GA GEO. BARTRICK BAKER 


‘ 


is 


THE ANTIPODEANS. 


II. : 


1 


' i t 
T. is not in the least à- matter of surprise that certain pages in. the 
second article òf this brief series shoùld have excited anger in 


the minds of some natives of the Colonies. now resident in England. 


People, who play at bowls must expect rubbers, and when a writer 
makes charges of such gravity'as I have brought against the Colonies 
he may fairly expect to be denounced with some bitterness. I am 
informed that I am one of the curses which infest the Colonies—a 
hasty and foolish globe-trotter who has seen little and learned less, 
and the figures I have cited are said to have been drawn “ from some 
statistical store not generally known.”’ Let me say here that every 
figure I have given has been painstakingly extracted from official 


documents issued in the Colonies themselves, that they have been ` 


carefully verified since the attack of which I speak was made upon ' 


them, and have been found absolitely exact. I have already made 
the warmest acknowledgment of the personal kindness and hos- 
pitality extended to me, but I am so little of a controversialist in 


this matter that I do not'care to defend myself against | the charge of ' 


ingratitude. The man who dare not speak the truth about national 
characteristics because some inhabitants of the country he deals with 
have been kind to him is not fit to be trusted with his theme. i 

I have as yet done little more than allude to that portion of the 
Colonies which is, after all, the most interesting, and, to my mind, 


~ 


the richest in promise. New Zealand’is the future home of the. 


dominant race ọf the Southern Hemisphere. She lies under a cloud 
just now, and her finances have been thrown into a dreadful muddle 
by extravagance and mismanagément. Some of the public works are 


a standing reproach to the public men of New Zealand, and some - 


years must elapse, even if the wise economy of the present adminis- 


` 
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tration be continued, before the country can recover itself, The 
natural growth of the community has received a severe check, but 
not all the folly and rashness of which the race of politicians could 
be guilty could permanently arrest it. ‘ 

I was confidently assured in Australia that Í might'ses Nn Zealand 
thoroughly in the course of a two months’ trip, and when I set ont to 
visit it it was my purpose not to extend my stay greatly beyond that 
limit. In effect, I found a year all too little for my purpose. The 
physical aspects of the country alone are so extraordinary and delightful 
that a lover of Nature finds it hard to withdraw himself from the 
influence of their charm. New Zealanders delight to speak of their” 
country as the Wonderland of the South. They are justified, and_ 
more than justified. The northern island is an amazement, but its 
gruesome volcanic grotesqueries please less than the scenic splendours 
of its southern neighbour. The sounds of the west coast more than 
rival the Norwegian fjords. Te Anau and Manipouri and Wakatipu 
are as fine as the lakes of Switzerland. The forests, crreverently 
called “ bush,” are beyond words for beauty. Alittle energy, a little 
courage, might make New Zealand the pet recreation ground of half 
the world. The authorities are already filling its lakes with trout, 
and will by-and-by people its forests with game. ‘Thera is a very’ 
large portion of’ country which, except for purposes: of sport and 
travel, is not likely to be utilised by man. The lake trout grow to 
enormous size, and as they multiply, and food grows comparatively 
scarcer, they are learning to take the fly. It was an understood thing 


_ for years that there was no sport for the fly-fisher with the trout at 
` Wakatipu, but that theory has died out, for the very simple reason 


that the facts have altered. There is no reason in nature why an 
acclimatisation society should not succeed in a very few years in making 
the south-west portion of the middle island an actual paradise to the 
sportsman. It is the plain duty of New Zealand to invite the outside 
world to enter its borders, and, for once in away, a plain duty is 
recognised, 

I wish I had the remnant of these pages free for a description of 
the glories of sound and forest and’ lake and mountain; but my 
space must be kept for matter which is dryer and less interesting to the 
writer. I shall, however, remember, so long as I remember anything, 
the three avalanches I saw and heard thundering down the side of 
Mount Pembroke as I sat in a boat on the glassy waters of Milford 
Sound. In-many,and many an hour I shall see Wetjacket Arm and 
Dusky Sound again, with their vast precipices, luxurient forest, and 
rejoicing cataracts: I shall dream, thank Heaven, of tha awe and 
worship I felt as the steamer crept,round the edge of Rats Point, 
and little by little, one by one, the white wonders of the Karnslaw 
range slid into view, until at last the whole marvellous, unspeakable 
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panorama -stood revealed, a spectacle the world may perhaps rival 
elsewhere, but zannot surpass. So long as I remember anything I 
shall remember a summer day on the banks of the Poseidon. I sat 
on a fallen log on the track which leads to Lake Ada, and the robins, 
in their beautiful, fearless unfamiliarity with man, perched on my: 
feet, and one feathered inquirer ventured even to my knee, The 
sunlight steeped the thick foliage overhead until the leaves ‘shone 
transparent with colours of topaz and of emerald. The moss on the 
trees was silver-grey and vivid green, and there were fungoids of 
vermilion and cadmium, and scaly growths of pure cobalt blue; the 
most amazing and prodigious riot of colour the mind can conceive. 
The river ran below with many a caverned undertone. It is the 
~desire of all good New Zealanders that the beauties of their country 
should be advertised. I offer this humble contribution to that end 
with a willing heart. I shall be thankful to my latest day to have 
seen those beauties, which I have been able only to hint at. The 
` traveller -who misses New Zealand leaves unseen the country which, 
take it all in all, is probably the loveliest in the world. The climate 
varies from stern to mild. That`of Auckland is warm and sluggish ; 
that of Dunedia keen, inspiring. Situate midway between the two 
you find perfection. Napier will be the sanatorium of that side of the 
world one of these days. All over New Zealand one meets people who 
went out there to die, twenty, thirty, forty years ago, and who are ` 
living yet, robust and hale.’ The air is fatal to phthisis, as it is also 
‘in Australia. The most terrible foe of the British race is disarmed in 
these favoured. lands. Take it in the main, the climate of New . 
Zealand is fairly represented by that of Great Britain. The southern 
“parts remind one of Scotland, the northern of Devon and Cornwall. 
The variety of which Lesser Britain has so much reason to complain i is 
absent. The British climate is idealised in New Zealand. f 

This fact alone is of the -utmost importance in the estimation of 
the future of the race.- In similar environment the British people 
have already >retty clearly shown what they- can do, and in New 
Zealand I found myself absolutély unable to trace the beginning of’a 
variation from the British breed. Dunedin, allowing for an influx of 
Southern Britons, might be Aberdeen; Christchurch, population and 
all, might be planted in Warwickshire, and no tourist would know 
that it was nos indigenous there. They call their local stréam thé 
Avon, and boating there some idle summer days, I easily dreamed my- 
self at home again, and within bowshot of the skyward-pointing spire 
which covers tne bones of Shakespeare. It is, I believe, a fact that 
the stream is cliristened after another river than that which owes’ its , 
glamour to tha poet’s name, but in a case of this kind mere fact 
matters little, and the inhabitants of Christchurch themselves are, for 
the most part, quite willing to ignore it. 
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I grieved the dearest and kindest friend I left kehind me in 
Australia by telling him that I thought the people of New Zealand 
more advanced in art than those of his own adopted country. I shall 
grieve him again by repeating that belief in these pages. I intrude a 

‘personality for one passing moment only, and stretch out a hand to 
. that loyal friend, good comrade, good fellow, and prince of wanderers. 
He shall not be angry with me if I can help it, because I cannot 
blindly share his enthusiastic and unquestioning glory in all things 
Australian. 

Perhaps I was unfortunate on the one side and fortunate on the 
other in my encounters, but I seemed to find in New Zealand twice 
as many people who knew and loved books, pictures, and music, as I 

. had found in Australia. I cannot help thinking my own judgment 
accurate, for, apart from an observation which may be incomplete, 
there are many reasons why the fact should be as I seem to find it. 
_ Australia enlisted, and still enlists, some classes of people for whom 

New Zealand has no charm, the pushing, eager men, who are in a hurry 
to be rich. New Zealand was largely peopled by English gentlemen 
and ladies, not of the adventurous type at all, but just quietly 
courageous enough to go out and face the difficulties and perils of a 

new country. They went out to make the soil their own, to found 
_new families, and to disencumber old ones. They have not made 
- money as fast as their more eager and tenacious neighbours. They 
have even of late fallen back from some of the advantages they had 
-secured, but the repulse is only temporary, and the government of Sir 
Harry Atkinson has made it evident that the necessary lesson has been 
learned. The public debt is no longer to be increased with a light 
heart. The Government has learned economy, and in afew years the 
financial basis will be as sound as ever. There is a good deal of 
England’s best blood ‘in Australia, but its owners were, in most 
instances, adventurers, and their wild spirit has not yet cooled down. 
The emigrant to New Zealand was of a staider type, and more generally 
cultured. On the whole, he is more’ loyal to racial traditions, and 
nurses a love of the old country, a pride in its history. 

There has been in old times matter for shame, sometimes for the 
deepest shame, in our treatment. of conquered savage races, but in 
New. Zealand we have shown a lesson to the world. .The necessary 
fight is over. It is hard on the noble savage that the all-invading 
white man should dispossess him, but, after all, the event is unes- 
capable by any human arrangement. It is likely enough that the 
Maori race owes much of the exceptional treatment it has received to 
its own high qualities. Only the other day they were at war with 
the white invader, and now their representatives sit in the legislative 
chamber. Many of them have adopted the ways of civilisation, and 
even those who retain the primitive habits of their forefathers are 
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redeemed from the coarser ways of savagedom. They are altogether 
a very lovable people, and in not a few respects they remind the 
traveller of Paddy. Paddy’s good lady has a knack of wearing her 
husband’s coat, and of smoking a short clay. Her Maori sister has 


the same habits. Paddy keeps'a pig, and gives him the run of the 


house. So does the Maori. _ Both in Ireland and in Maoriland the 
cultivation of the potato is the form of agriculture most practised. To 
complete the parallel, the Maories have a land grievance. Like 


Paddy, they are idle, voluble, r rollicking, emotional, hospitable, ready 


to fight or kiss at a moment’s notice, They are partially converted 
to European ideas about costume, and the dress of a great number of 
them would do credit to Ballyporeen. ‘The statement looks odd at the 


first sight of it, but their adoption of European dress is killing the 


race .as surely as if it was a pestilence. ‘They get wet through, and 
have no idea of removing their clothes, and, as a natural consequence, 
consumption, which has no native right in the country at all, is rife 
amongst them. 

I am writing at-a distance from my books, or I should like to cite 


'a legend or two from Sir George Grey’s collection to illustrate the 


mental characteristics of this surprising race of savages. They are 
sometimes genuinely, and even exquisitely, poetical. .One of them 


relates how the heavens and. the-earth were at the beginning of - 


things, ‘united in marriage, and how: the sky was torn away from the 


` partner of her love by. hèr own children, the storm winds, Every 


night she weeps over her lost husband, and her‘tears are the dew: ` 


Sometimes the stories aré very quaintly and oddly imaginative, as 
where the tale is told of three brethren who took a canoe to fish, and 
went far, far away out into the open sea, when one of them, who had pre- 
pared a magic hook, caught what was supposed to be a great fish ‘at the 


‘bottom, and drawing it up to the surface, found that he had discovered 


New Zealand. That was how the land came into being, and the 


Maories point to two or three of the great mountain ranges as the’ 


stone canoes in which their giant ancestors came from some far off 


` country to people the land. The mixture of childish natveté and high 


imagination makes the collection actually fascinating. 
One legend which reached me lately, though, for aught I know, it 


may have been published, seems interesting enough to þe related herė. ` 


There are two volcanoes, & big one and a little one, standing near to’ 
each other. The big one is the „husband, the little one the bride, 
and when the smoke blows from the gentleman’ s cone in the direction 
of the lady, he is supposed’ to be paying his addresses to her. In the 
old’original times there was an interloper in the person of a third 
volcano, who, whilst the lady’s proprietor was supposed to be,asleep, 


ventured to project Ais smoke in her direction. But the bridegroom | 


had only feigned to slumber, and had expected this attempted encroach- 
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ment upon his privileges. He had gathered his forces already, and 
smote his rival from beneath with such a shock of earthquake that he 
lifted him from his rocky roots and hurled him to a lonely promontory 
thirty or forty miles away. He has never recovered sufficient spirit 
to go back again, and stands ‘there still. Mogan mən name that 
ejected intruder Mount Egmont. 

I am glad to have been-led to the mention of these curious legends, 
because they bring me, in a perfectly natural and easy way, to the 
man to whom the world owes most of its knowledge concerning 
them. There is little enough talk of Sir George Grey on this side 
of the world, and little enough knowledge of his achievements. He 
is the Nestor of New Zealand. He was the Governor ‘of South 
Australia half a century ago, and he did as much for the develop- 


ment of the resources.of British possessions at the Cape ss any man 


alive. A statesman, a soldier, an orator, and a scholar, a man who 
has showered gifts of all sorts on the latest country in which he has 
served his people and his Queen, ho lives’ still with a freshness of 
political ideal which is perhaps only rivalled by our own Gladstone. 
He is full of somewhat Irish suavities, and hes those delightfully 
urbane manners which are associated, in the. minds of reading people, 
with the gentlemen of eighty years ago. .Mr. Froude is generally 
supposed to have been too much under Sir George Grey’s dominion, 
and his book is condemned by the mass of New Zealanders partly on 


” the ground that it represents too exclusively Sir George Grey’s 


opinions. I can recall few pleasanter days than those I spent in the 
society of the ex-Governor of New Zealand. He is commonly 
credited with a desire to make all men proselytes to his own opinions, 
but we exchanged no word of politics together. He took me to one 
of the public institutions of the northern city, and showed me there 


` a splendid array of MSS., and a most, unique collection of Polynesian 


curios. I admired them to the full, but it was only from the 
curator that I learned that all’ these things were Sir George Grey’s 
gifts to Auckland. I have long’ ago come to the conclusion that 
the game of politics is about as little worth playing as eny in the 
world, and have grown to be absolutely indifferent to anybody’s 
political opinions. Sir George Grey is far more than a politician. He 
is a patriot, and a-patriot of the best type, and there are few men to 
whom the British Colonies owe a larger debt of gratitude. He used 
to own a very beautiful house and estate at Kawa, and the people of 
Auckland were made absolutely free of it. Hundreds and hundreds. 
of stéamboat excursionists thronged unpatrolled and unwatched 
through chambers crowded with beautiful and costly curicsities, but 
Sir George himself assured me that he had not only never missed the 
merest trifle from his collection, but had never had anything broken 
or misplaced. In his old age he has retired to quieter quarters, has 
VOL. LX. 2 R 
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made over all his rich collections to Auckland, and leads a life of 
great simplicity. He still holds his place in Parliament, and in 
spite of age still retains his fine oratorical power. He was received 
quite recently at Adelaide, where, half a century ago, ‘he occupied 
the post of. Governor, and there, for once, his oratory failed him. 

The Nestor of the great southern island was welcomed with an enthu- 
siam so' disturbing that hé could only speak a few broken words 
through tears. There’ are servants of the Empire by the score who 
do work in our far-off possessions which would make them immortal 
' if it were done at home, and whose names are barely known to ee 
English public. Sir George Grey is one of these. 

The next great figure which presents itself to my memory is 
that of Sir Henry Parkes, who is still in the very thick of the fight. 
He was a Warwickshire peasant to begin with, learned a handicraft, 
migrated to Australia, started a newspaper there, threw himself into 
the-vortex of politics, found a seat in the Legislative Assembly, came 
to be Minister, and finally was made Premier. This is a wonderful 
record, and it is one of the exceptional glories of the Colonies that 
they have made such a career possible. One would have to travel 
very far, indeed, to find a more strongly marked personality than that 
of Sir Henry Parkes. He may be called strictly a self-educated 
man, and though his written and reported speech is pure, vigorous, and 
cultured, there linger yet in his manner, and will always linger, 
certain traces of the educational disabilities of his youth. He is the 
- béte noire of that Australian Thersites, the Sydney Bulletin, which slangs 
him weekly with a surprising constancy and vivacity. One might 
have thought that in the course of a year or two a weekly repetition 
of such fun as is to be got out of a misplaced “h” would have 
palled alike upon the satirist and upon the public, but with unfailing 
regularity fifty-two times in every year the local humorist tips his 
quill dagger with the venom of the superfluous aspirate and stabs the 
Premier with it. There are few men in the world who have been so 
royally abused as Sir Henry Parkes, and few men who have ‘come 
through abuse with less damage to nerve tissue, fighting force, or good ` 
temper, Until now he has been, in one respect at least, an unmiti- 
gated blessing to New South Wales. He has saved her fromthe 
commercial canker of Protection, and although it seems more than 
likely that the present colony will follow the mistaken example ‘of 
Victoria, the most distinguished champion of Free Trade in Australia 
has the satisfaction of seeing his own colony still in the vay of 
` righteousness. i 

The student of.the various problems the colony has so far solved, 
and of the problems she still has to face, might fairly point to 
the' veteran Premier of New South Wales as the most striking éx- 
ample of the advantages the Colonies afford to intellectual powers 
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which, in older countries, would not only go without help, but might 
be finally, and even fatally obstructed. It is quite easy to see now, 
and cheap to proclaim the fact, that he is a born leader and ruler of 
men. Even in his native Warwickshire he could not have failed to: 
be remarkable, but it is, of course, impossible to say in what direc- 
tion the obstructive forces would have turned his powers. I saw 
enough of him to learn that the rugged, forceful, yet kindly and 
genial outside of the man is in complete accord with his inward gifts 
and nature. His opponents proclaim him a trickster, by which they 
really mean no more than that he has generally outwitted their own 
attempts at political juggléry. The Liberals of England denounced 
Disraeli in the same terms, and the Tories of to-day employ them in 
regard to Gladstone. The game of politics, the whole world over, 
is so rootedly and unconsciously dishonourable that the dispraises of 
an enemy are but the reverse of the praises of a friend. The War- 
wickshire peasant, before he became Premier, and since that date, 
might have found life a bitter business if it had not been leavened 
through for him by a virile and enduring sense of humour. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, he loves, and can tell a good story, and his sense 
of fun relieves for him a good deal of the tedium, of official business. 
I was with him one day when, in an up-country town, he was boarded 
by a friendly deputation at the exit from the railway depdt. Some 
local functionary read an address of portentous length, and the 
, Premier, who was already fatigued by a dreary railway journey, and ' 
had yet heavy work that day before him, listened for awhile with a 
somewhat forlorn expression of statesmanlike interest. The remorse- 
less periods droned on, and it was evident that the reader had no 
intention of allowing his hearers to escape a solitary paragraph of 
the lengthy MS. he carried. A little Chinese boy, some aix or seven 
years of age, had somehow found his way through the crowd, and 
stood bareheaded between the recipient of the address and its pre- 
senter, His almond-shaped eyes were fixed on the grizzled features 
of the Premier, and ‘he stared with all his soul. Parkes stood with 
his silk hat in his hand, wearily nodding to the droning periods, when 
his eye fell upon the small celestial, and stooping with a solemn 
twinkle, he blotted the infant out of sight with his hat. He kept 
the hat on the child’s head until the address was exhausted, and from 
the moment when the jest occurred to him until the tiresome func- 
tion was over, he sparkled with a dry complacency. 

It was my good fortune to be present at that now famcus meeting 
at Tenterfield at which Sir Henry chose to make his pronunciamento 
with regard to Australian federation,.and I shall not readily forget 
the enthusiasm his speech evoked. His utterance was plain, straight- 
forward, ard convincing, and the speaker’s sterling belief in the 
greatness of his theme and the propitious character of the hour was 
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strikingly evident. The excellent choice of words, the masterly 
elaboration of phrases which were obviously moulded whilst he stood 
there upon his feet, were in some contrast to the manner of his 
utterance. The voice was a little veiled by fatigue and age. The 
massive shoulders were a little bowed, but the huge head, with its 

‘streaming wave of silver hair and beard, was held as erect as ever. 
The rough, homely features were as eloquent as the words he spoke, 
and the instinct of the natural fighting-man lit up the ancient warrior’s 
eye. The mere aspect and manner would have been remarkable to a 
stranger anywhere, but there, where for the first time the voice of an 
authoritative statesman gave soul and utterance to the aspiration of a 
people, it was truly memorable, and not without a touch of sublimity. 
The petty jealousies of rival states will yet fade away, the infinitesimal 
bickerings about imported lemons and exported onions, which now 
help to embitter a strife that is altogether puerile in itself, will come 
to an end. And here was the beginning of that better state of things 
which every lover of the British race at the Antipodes must hope for 
and believe in. 

I had returned to ferns when the Federal Gruo met at 
Sydney as an outcome of ‘the speech of which I have just written, and 
of the memorandum to his fellow Premiers with which Sir Henry Parkes 
followed it. The Sydney Convention did not do everything the most 
sanguine of the Federationists desired, but it far surpassed the expec- 
tations of the moderate. It may be that in thé pages of future 
historians the tale of that convention’s doings will read as the first ` 
page of annals more glorious than any the Old World has to show. For 
there, for the first time in the story of the world, an attempt was made ` 
to found an empire without the preliminary of bloodshed. In that 
foolish and wicked isolation from her children in which the Mother 
Country chooses to live, England learned little, and perhaps cared as 
little, about the convention, and near at hand it took for some minds 
” that air of unimportance which is the mischief that lies in neighbour- 

~ hood for common-place people. I expressed at the time, as well as I 
could, the thoughts with which it inspired me. 


Because they live among us, and we know 
The unheroic detail of their days, . 
Since they and we move in familiar ways, 
* We scant the greatness of the deed they do. 
But could the magic power of fancy throw 
A thousgnd years between, the work would loom 
Vast on the spirit, big with hope and doom, : 
Sublime as any act yet wrought below. ' , i >Y 
They weld an empire, not in old world wise, ae 
*Mid crash of war and clamour of arméd men; 
But in calm conclave, where each citizen: 
May speak his share of truth with fearless eyes. 
i Blest State so founded. May their work be blessed, 
And here at last the war-sick soul of man find rest. 
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Men say that if, within a reasonable time, these aspirations should 
be realised, Lord Carrington, the late Governor of New South Wales, 
would probably be the man selected as the first Viceregal ruler of the 
consolidated Colonies. The new fashion of sending out men of title 
as the representatives of the Crown, and of making the Viceregal 
Court a reflex of what the English Court used to be, is a source of 
delight to scores and a prompting to dissatisfaction amongst thousands. 
But Lord Carrington was unusually fortunate in his administration, 
and is undoubtedly one of the-most popular of modern Governors. 
Whether he has the greater diplomatic faculties, he has so far had no 
opportunity of showing ; but he possesses the lesser in perfection, and 
he owes the widespread esteem and affection he secured as much to 
the tact of the diplomat as to his inborn good-nature. If democratic 
Australia is to have a titled English representative at the head of its 
affairs at all, it will have a man for whom it can entertain a personal 
affection. The attempt to conciliate the democracy by an occasional 
sprinkling of inferior titles upon distinguished citizens is met with 
outspoken derision. As I have said already, Lord Carrington lived 
in a Court, and courtiers say smooth things.” Shrewd as he is, 
and .well as he knows the people amongst whom he lived for five 
years, he could ‘hardly have offered a poorer panacea than he proposed 
in a speech in London shortly after his return. Outsice the Court 
fringe, the Australians not only do not refrain from askirg for titles, ` 
but have a cordial and, from their own standpoint, a logical dislike of 
them. ‘For good or for ill, the country has made up its mind. The 
democratic sentiment of Australia is profound and immovable. 

It is hard for a man of plain common sense to keep his temper in 
view of the ineptitude with which the Colonial Office in London has 
dealt with the magnificent interests confided to its care. It is not 
a question of what the Colonies are to us at this hour, or ever have 
been, until now. It is a question of what they should be and might 
be in the future, if their destinies were rightly ruled. One of ‘our 
statesmen said, probably as a mere rhetorical flourish, that if England 
lost Australia and New Zealand she would sink to the position of a 
third-rate power. This is obvious nonsense. It will be many years 
before they can be much more than a source of affectionate anxiety 
to us, but the possibilities of the future were incalculable. Those 
possibilities have been muddled away with a recklessness, ignorance, 
and folly which are barely conceivable. For once in the history of 


. the world it was possible that a great race might grow up. free of . 


those social hatreds which have disturbed every section of the old 


‘world since a time when history had not begun to be written. 


British péople were first in possession of: the whole band of Antipo- 
dean and Pacific islands, Nota single European power would have 


r 
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raised a hand in menace or a- voice in protest had the British flag 
been planted on every one of them. Australian statesmen have 
always seen what was coming, have always struggled against ib; but 
the Colonial Office has been invincibly ignorant. France, in making 
New Caledonia the receptacle of its human offscourings,; has dnly-fol- 
lowed the example England set her. But nothing in’ the world would 
have been easier than to forestall: her action, New Caledonia is- 
now a perpetual thorn inthe side of Australia, and it might be a 
casus belli any day. It is all very well to hope.that'it may never 
prove so, but the possibility is there, and the bare chance should 


never have been‘risked. We have let in Germany on the north, and 


have made possible another complication there. The plague of the 


` thing is that the responsible people have never, from the first, been 


allowed to go without warning. Sir Henry Parkes has some fine 
and spirited lines which must have found an echo in the hearts of 


` many Australians : 


“Tn other lands the patriot boasts 
His standard borne through slanghter’s ood, 
Which, waving o’er infuriate hosts, 
Was consecrate in fire and blood. 


©“ « A truer charm our flag endears, 
Where'er it waves on land or sea; 
It bears no stain of blood and tears, 
Its glory is its purity. 


“God girdled our majestic isle 
- With seas far reaching east and west, 
That man might live beneath his smile 
In peace and freedom ever blessed.” 


That patriotic and beautiful hope might haye stood a chance of 
being ‘fulfilled practically and to the letter, had all chances of the 


growing power of Australia being embroiled with the empires of. old 
Europe been wisely held aloof. As matters stand, the materials for 


‘conflagration have been even painstakingly brought together, and if the 


fire never breaks out it will be more through luck than judgment. , 
‘Another matter, on which opinion will be more divided, is hs 
question of practically umlimited rights of self-government to the, 
Colonies. It is too late to discuss. that question since the final: 
surrender of a few months back, but it may at least be doubted 
whether it would riot have been wiser to have retained some powers 
of colonisation. * This has grown to be a ticklish subject, and itis ~ 
of course quite hopeless to expect that Australia will surrender the 


_ powers conferred upon'her. Her cry is, quite naturally, for greater 


corporate freedom, and any attempt at restriction would be angrily 
resented. But a wise and politic reservation was “practicable not so 
many years ago, and had it been put into force, it would have been 
good both for the Colonies and for England. It is almost incredible 
‘that any overcrowded country. should have had possession of millions of 
miles of virgin land, and should deliberately and with open eyes have 
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surrendered the right of state-aided emigration from her own shores 
to those vast possessions. Australia could refuse, and would refuse 
to accept any large’ number of emigrants from the old country, though 
plans might easily be constructed, by means of which the transfer of 
population could be made without. the slightest danger of overflooding 
her labour market, and with no prospect but one of benefit to both the 
giver and the receiver. 

I have insisted so strongly. on the indifference of the young 
Australian to England that I feel bound to offer an illustration of 
the very different way of thinking which distinguishes the original 
settler. The story may serve to lighten a page which runs some 
danger of growing too monotonously serious. When I started on my 
two” years of travel to the Australias I left England by way of 
Plymouth Sound, When the anchor was weighed it brought with it 
a quantity of Devon mud and ooze, which, in the course of a, day or 
two, under a summer sun, baked into stiffish earth. . Half by way of 
a sentimental joke, and half seriously, I took a cubic inch or there- 
abouts of this English soil, placed it in an envelope, and determined 
to carry that morsel of Old England with me on my travels. Many 
months after I was the guest of a pastoralist away up country, I told 

‘him jestingly that I had brought a bit of England with me’ and he 
begged excitedly to see it. I took it from my portmanteau, opened 
the envelope, and displayed the relic. He .begged it from me so 
movingly that, had I attached much more value to it than I did, I ' 
could have found no other way than to surrender it. “You'll be 
going back there,” he said, “and I never shall. I’ve been away 
from home for sixteen years, and I’d value that bit af Old England 
more than the Kohinoor.” ‘When next I passed his way I found 
that he had ridden sixty miles (out and’ home again) to buy a little 
plush stand and a glass shade for the precious trifle. A fact in the 
history of another old settler breathes the same sentiment this little 
story illustrates. At his commission a ship came out from England in 
ballast. It carriéd English earth, and on that he built Lis house and 
planted his garden. One would naturally be disposed to think that the 
sons of men like these would grow to feel the distant homeland dearer 
for its distance. : 

It seems rather pitiful that inertness on the one side and a senti- 
ment purely mistaken on the other should rob Great Britain of the 
opportunity of grappling at once with one of her most serious and 
difficult problems. I am no statesman, and I can see difficulties in 
the, way of the scheme I desire to propose, though I can find none 
that are really insuperablé in the nature of things. I offer the 
schemé aig and ‘with humility. Even if it should prove to Í 
bo worthless, I shall have done a citizen’s duty i in offering it, for 
public consideration. The dread of emigration in the colonial mind 
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is excited only by the ‘thought of a sudden’ influx, and by the 
fear that England -should attempt to dump down ‘her poverty and 
rascaldom on colonial shores, to the increase of a pauper class already 


threatening to make itself visible, and to the diminution of the - 


current rate ‘of wages, and the lowering of the existing state of 
comfort. Possibly, if a plan could be considered on both sides of the 
-world which, while depleting the English labour market at home; 
should run no risk of overcrowding the Colonies, it might, by a: joint 
and willing effort, be made to serve a double purpose. 

_ Suppose, to begin with, that the Government of New Zealand 
could be induced to appoint an emigration committee. I choose New 
Zealand because I am inclined to think that opposition there would 
be less angry and rooted than elsewhere. Imagine the committee’ 
seated in London with ample powers to inquire into the physique, 
history, and general status of every person who was presented as a 
candidate for the advantages of the scheme. “Let it be understood’ 
that only “live” men, as the Americans say, should be appointed to 
sit on the committee, and that they should do their duty. - This would 
of course preclude all possibility of the deportation of undesirable 
people. Suppose further that, when once the committee has been. 


formed, but before the necessity has arrived for it to enter on its’ 


labours, the New Zealand Government should appoint a surveyor to 
choose a district as yet unopened, and that, this being done, road- 
makers and the men required for the first rough work of clearing 
should be despatched’ from England. The plan would, of course, have 
-to be matured carefully beforehand in most of its details, but for the 
present it is enough roughly to indicate its general lines, The road- 


makers and clearers would have to be accompanied by a carefully- . 
allotted number of teamsters, wheelwrights, smiths, and carpenters.’ 
In a while, an architect,. builders, bricklayers, and other handicrafts-" 


men would follow. Villages would he planned and built, and the 
whole appurtenances of a thriving settlement would have to be’ 
provided: schools, places of worship, shops, or, if it were better 


thought of, one general co-operative store, and to-each of these as’ ` 
they grew, and only as they grew, the chosen emigrants would be 


carried. Behold in time, and in no great length of time, a settlement 
of British bone, and brain, and sinew, on land at present lying waste 
_and useless. The hub of the design is that there shall be no haste 
about it, and that no creature shall be deported until his presence 
on the settlement is needed, until his place is prepared for him. 
All this will take money. How is the money to be found without 
overburdening a revenue already sufficiently surcharged with’ 
liabilities ? Thus. The New Zealand Government might make over,’ 
for the time being only, the actual proprietorship of the plots selected. 
Holding this security, the home Government could advance all neces- 
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sary financial aid. The settlers might pay such a rental as shall be 
calculated to repay’ the original outlay and its interest, say in twenty 
years. At the expiry of that time the settler should enter on the 
fee simple of the soil, and the British Government should relinquish 
its claim upon it. By this means, at only a temporary cost, the 
settlement would have -been founded and the emigrants would be 
placed in‘ possession of a cheap and valuable freehold. The new 
country would have within her Ponijeri a yeoman population of the 
utmost value, 

The scheme could be ka continuously. The selector would be 
always ahead of the makers of roads and the clearers of the land. 
They, in their turn, would always be ahead of architects, builders, and 
handicraftsmen. The selection committee would sit en permanence. 
The influx would be graded, and would serye as a constantly increas- 
ing stimulus to existing manufactures and trades. The beginnings 
might be made on a small scale, and as the experiment was found to 
answer the motion might be accelerated until such time as the land 
subjected to this peaceful and beneficent invasion should ory 
“ Hold !” 

New Zealand has at present, i speaking, the land of Great 
Britain and the population of Glasgow. By force of climate she is- 
marked out as the home of such characteristics of tha Anglo-Saxon 
race as we are speciaily proud to call “ British.” She will rise to 
greatness in one way or another, and by the adoption cf some such 
method as is here suggested she might accelerate her rise, If 
Australia could anyhow be persuaded to adopt such a mathod of in- 
creasing her population and developing her resources the question of ` 
an overcrowded labour market both for herself and England might be 
staved off for a thousand years, by which time, it is tc be humbly 
hoped, the collective wisdom of the world will have discovered some 
way of escape from the countless unintentioned wrongs which society 
inflicts upon the greater number of its members. The world is not 
ill-hearted, and needs but to learn how to be comfortable. Unless 
many men and books do lie, there is a million or so of square miles 
in Australia, at present incapable of supporting a creature, which might, - 
by human effort, be made to flourish like a garden. We who write 

and read to-day will not live,to see it, but the marvellous under- 
` ground rivers will be tapped, and blessing will be poured upon a 
thirsty land. The-secret is known already, and scatvered enterprise 
is gathering wealth from it in many places. It will be by no means 
surprising, at this time of day, if even that alleged over-sweetness of 
some of the Australian underground streams, which has so far made 
their waters barren of blessing, should some day be corrected by the 
aid of science. 

I have dared to be outspoken, and here and there I hare little hope 
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that I have escaped offence. But I have never doubted the future of . 
the Antipodean Colonies. They will ‘leave us sooner or later, but 
they will leave us only to come back again, as America is already 
doing in sentiment and in*fact. The good American loves England 
and honours its history and achievements. He represents the elder 
son of the family, and quarrelled rightly with the Mother ‘Country 
' when she chose to bé in a most querulous and unjust humour. He 
is coming back to his allegiance now, not because he is any wiser, but 
becanse the old land has ledrned its lesson. When the great Continent 
of the South, and the distant islands which will one day nurture its 
strongest, manliest, and most essentially English race, have grown to 
the same height of ‘manhood, they too will return. They have not 
left us yet, and when they do, as they inevitably will, it will be as ` 
mich the fault of English carelessness and English official blundering 
as of Australian vanity and courage. Bunt’ they will return, and the 
‘end of it will be that the two great children of England, Antipodean 
and American, will form a compact with the old lady who bore them 
both and sent them forth into the world, There is no brag in it. 
The history of a thousand years has declared the fact. The Anglo- 
Saxon English speaking race is the salt of the earth. Its whole 
tendency has been upward towards the divine ideal of‘all great minds. 
It dominates the world at this hour. Should it federate to-morrow, 
it could police the planet, and bid wars to end. It will join hands- ` 
one day, but union will follow dissension. : 

Here—to wind up with—is a mere set of verses which roughly 
expresses my mind. The suggested title is “ A Possible Colloquy,” 
and I dedicate the lines to the members of the Australian Natives 
Association—the gentlemen who desire to “ cut the painter” and sail 
away from the dear old land: 


THe lanky lad, as vain as shy, 
And full of inward strife 
Regards, with half-defiant eye, 
The author of his life. 
He knows, or thinks he knows, his plan, 
Dictation drives him mad; 
He'll take no chaff from any.man, 
And least of all from Dad! 


“ Confound the patronising tone 
These worrying oldsters use! 
Were big enough to stand alone, 
Six feet without our shoes. 
Thump! There’s a manly pectoral swell ! 
And feel the heart below ! 
And—as for sage experience—well 
We'll gain that as we go. 


“ Each dog his day. The turn is ours, 
Australia takes her fling! 

You think to tie these growing powers 
To any apron string? 

Who but a peddling time-worn fool 
Would prison thews and brain 

Like these in any old dame school 
With any hope of gain?” 


` ‘ 
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“We part, hot heart? Well, well. : Good day. - 
How could I be your foe? n 
Dear lad, go on your prosperous way, á 
God with you as you go. 
And whether you may hate or praise ‘ , 
The cast-off father’s name, i 
One thing I know—in all your days 
You'll never bring it shame. 


‘Your heart is of that stalwart stuff 
That pulses Britain’s blood ; 

The mould’s the same old rough and tough, 
No better, yet as good. 

Go! Live your day and have your fling, 
And when you're fully grown 

I think your British heart will bring 
The wanderer to his own. 


“ No blame. Not half a word of blame: : 
No wrong, or thought of wrong: 
This only : choose your boyhood’s aim 
3 High; since your arm is strong. 
Your head wili counter in the dark 
On many a solid wall; 
And many an arrow seek its mark. 
And fail to reach and fall. 


‘ Though strength and youth and hope’ conspire 
To animate your soul, 

Your heart may droop, your feet may tire 
Before you reach your goal. . 

But Wilful must, if Wilful will; 
God bless you, lad; good-bye. 

At least we're son and father still, 
And must be till I die.” i 


r 
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DaviD QARISTIE Murray. 


To the Editor of “ Tue Conremrorary Review” , 


Sır, —I owe Dr. Martineau an apology. 

In the preface to the third editicn of “ The Seat: of Authority in Religion,” 
he calls attention to the following passage which occurs in my review of the” 
“book in the Coxremporary for September 1890 (page 399): 


“As Dr. Martineau satisfied himself, that Irenæus made a mistake in 
supposing that Polycarp was a disciple of the Apostle [John], he naturally 
omits all reference to the letter of Irenæus to Victor, Bishop of Rome 
(a.D. 190-198 ‘or 199), in reference to the Paschal controversy, in which he 
says that Anicetus, a previous Roman bishop, was.unable to persuade Polycarp 
to give up the Asiatic custom of keeping Easter, ‘because. he had always 
observed it with John, the disciple of our Lord, and the rest of the Apostles 
with whom he was associated.’ And it is also natural that he should omit to 
notice the passages in Irenæus great work ‘ Against Heresies’ (about 185), in 
which he refers to John’s residence at! Ephesus. But the letter of Polycrates, 
who was Bishop of Ephesus at the end of the second century, to Victor, in 
defence of the Asiatic abservance of Easter, ought, I think, to have. been 
mentioned. Polycrates says: ‘ For in Asia great lights have fallen asleep, 
which shall rise again in the day of our Lord's appearing. . .. : Philip, 
one of the twelve Apostles, who sleeps in Hierapolis. ... . Moreover, John, 

. who rested upon the bosom of the Lord and bore the sacerdotal plate, both 
a martyr and teacher. He is buried in Ephesus.’ This testimony is very 
important.” 


Dr. Martineau points out in his’ new preface that, as a matter of fact, he 
quotes all these testimonies on pp. 235 and 192 of his work. I wish to 
express my very sincere regret that I should have committed this error. 


My regret would be still keener if I had intentionally suggested that Dr. 
Martineau, in support of his opinion, had attempted to “ manipulate’ the 


„ evidences unfairly by omission of important texts.” I assure him that - 


nothing was further from my mind. Throughout the article it was my 
wish to treat him ‘with the courtesy and the respect which his great character 
~- demands. 7 
` I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, ©, ` 
R. W. DALE. 


- 


Birmingham. 
September. 16th, 1891. 
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CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


A 


FIRST became acquainted with Mr. Parnell shortly after his 
entering the House of Commons in 1875. I knew nothing of 
him up to that time except his historic name. I knew that he 
belonged to the family of the Sir John Parnell who stood by Grattan’s 
side in the long struggle against the passing of the fetal Act of 
Union.’ The mere name was naturally a recommendation to me. I 
used to watch the House of Commons very closely in those days, 
-{although I was not yet a member. At that time I did not intend to 
be a member. I had been asked more than once to stand for an. 
Irish constituency, and I had always refused. I did not see anything . 
in particular to go into Parliament for. I could not be an English 
“member—TI mean, I could not stand for an English constituency— 
with my strong Irish national sentiments; and there did not seem’ 
“much that an Irish representative could do. The national cause had 
indeed revived under the name of "Home Rule, and there were many 
“'éarnest men in the House of Commons, even, in those days, to speak 
_up for that cause. Mr. Isaac Butt was the Home Rule leader, and 
. among his followers were my late friend Alexander M. Sullivan, one 
re ‘of the most brilliant speakers who ever addressed the House of 
“ Commons as an Irish representative since the days of O'Connell; and 
3 there were many other eloquent and capable men. But there did not. 
seem to me to be much life in the whole affair. The policy of 
. Mr. Butt was to have what is called a “ full dress debate” on Home 
Rule once in every Session. Mr. Butt made a capital speesh himself, 
full of argument and eloquence, and several of his followers made 
brilliant speeches.- In fact, they had the argument and the eloquence 
all to themselves. Very few English or Scottish members took any 
part in the debate. Two nights were resignedly given up to the 
VOL, LX. 28 
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parade of.the Irish members, and that was all. At the close of the . 
debate the Minister in charge got up and made a speech in which he 


` complimented Mr. Butt on his ability and his eloguence—praised the 
general tone of the Irish speakers—gently deprecated the extreme 


` 


utterances of some few of them, and then blandly put the whole 
question away. He merely declared that it would not be possible for 
any English Government even to argue the Home Rule question 
seriously ; but considerately added that he and his colleagues did not 
object to the Irish members. having their annual say on the subject. 
Then the division was taken, thirty or forty one way—some hundreds 
the other way. Next morning the London daily papers all said that 


. no English statesman could possibly promise even to grant an inquiry 


into the reason of the demand for Home Rule in Ireland. At that 
time all that members from Ireland asked for was a Committee or . 
Commission to eee into the reasonableness of the’demand for Home 


Rule. 
I did not see ae promise in all this. 


Yet I had nothing better ~ / 


to suggest. The people of Ireland then took but little interest in 
Parliamentary agitation. There was no popular'suffrage. Men who 
went into Parliament as avowed Irish Nationalists usually ended by 
taking some sort of office or place of emolument under the Govern- 
ment; The memory of the treason of Keogh and Sadleir was still 
keen and bitter. Of the thoroughly honest Irishmen who had stood up 


` for the cause in the most desolate and desperate moments there were 


few left. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was settled in Australia. My 
old friend, John Francis Maguire, was dead. Frederick Lucas, that 
noble ‘Englishman who loved Ireland as though she had been his own 
land, ‘was dead. George Henry Moore was dead. John Pope 
Hennessy had taken to the Colonial service, and was fighting every- - 
where a stout and gallant fight for the same rights of native popula- 
tions which he had made while he was in the House of Commons. 
The moment seemed dark. Suddenly Mr. Parnell came into the 
House of Commons as successor to John Martin—“ honest John 
Martin,” as friends and opponents alike called him—one of the rebels 
of Forty-eight and a brother-in-law of John Mitchel. Mr. Parnell 
took up and systematised the plan of obstruction which Mr. Biggar 
had started and was carrying on in 4 more or less haphazard sort of 
way. I was impressed with Mr. Parnell’s force of character from the 
very ‘first. His peculiar quietness of manner,’ combined with his 
indomitable perseverance and his dauntless courage; filled me with 
respect and admiration. It seemed nothing to him, a raw young. 
man just come from Cambridge, to stand up night after night and 
every night, and face the whole hostile House of Commons. He was 
a bad’ speaker at first—he was not anything of an orator even at, the 
last ; he had a poor vocabulary—words came to him with difficulty— 
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his range of ideas’ seemed curiously narrow ; in short, according to all 
recognised rules and traditions of Parliamentary criticism he ought to 
have been a dead failure in the House of Commons.’- Yet there was 
the hard fact staring any impartial observer in the face—he was not 
a dead failure. The House for the most part—almost altogether— 
hated -him; but it could not despise him or ignore him: it had to 
listen to hie ti had to take account of him. The strength of 
genuine conviction and of thorough manhood was in him:, If the 


“House of Commons cannot conquer‘one man, .then the one man 


conquers the House of Commons. ‘In. ninety-nine cases out of a 


-hundred the House conquers the man. In Mr. Parnell’s .case the 


man conquered the House. f 

I soon began to lodk for great things from Mr. Parnell? I felt 
sure I had got at the purpose of his-policy of obstruction. , It was no 
mere wanton longing to disturb the business and the order of a ` 
Parliamentary assembly. It was-a settled statesmanlike policy, at 
once bold and subtle. I read it thus. Mr. Parnell was a man who — 
had no faith in the possibility of success for the Irish national cause 
by an armed ‘insurrection. I have often heard him say that anarmed ` 
insurrection is a hopeless business in a country which has nc mountains 
inland. Mountains round the coast-line only, ‘and a flat country all 
between, make guerilla warfare hopeless, he used to point out, and give 
the struggle into the hands of the Imperial enemy with his ironclads 
and his long-range guns.: But neither had Mr. Parnell ary faith in 
the sort of ‘Parliamentary action which was being carried on just then, 


-the annual debate on Home Rule and the academic arguments drawn. 


from the United: States ard Canada and Australia and Austria- 
Hungary. He saw that the vast majority of the peoplə ‘of Great - 
Britain did not know or care anything about Home Rule—hardly 
knew that there was such a thing as a Home Rule party in Parliament. 
The great object, then, was to compel the. English public to listen; 


` and Mr. Parnell became more: and more convinced that the great 


platform to use for that purpose was the House of Commons. If we 
could only compel the English public to listen, there would be some 
chance of our convincing them and carrying them with us. Without 
them, we could do nothing. But they would have to pay some atten- 
tion to us, when we systematically said to the House of Commons: ‘‘ If 
you will not listen to our claims you shall do no other business what- 
ever. If you will not read our petition, we can at least, like -the 
woman in the Roman story, throw ourselves down before the feet ‘of 
your horses and compet you either to stop on your way or to 


trample over our bodies.” 


That was the meaning of Mr. Parnell’s obstruction. ‘Of course, 
he was not the inventor of Parliamentary obstruction. Parliamentary 
obstruction has been a weapon applied at all times since ever there 
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was a constitutional Parliament in England. But it was always 
before employed for the purpose: of resisting some particular measure 
. or delaying some particular policy. “Mr. Parnell employed it for the 
purpose of obtaining a hearing for a great national cause. We know 
what happened. He obtained the hearing, and the true Liberalism 
of England and Scotland and Wales admitted at last the justice of 
the cause. 

It soon became apparent to me that Mr. Parnell was on the sight 
track, and'-I felt a strong desire to be with him in his plan `of- 
campaign. Still I'did not accept his leadership. He offered me 
his influence and support if I would consent to stand for an Irish 
county under his leadership. I refused to accept the offer. I pre- 
ferred to*keep myself free. Suddenly a vacancy occurred in a county, 
and I was invited to stand. I was asked simply on my reputation as 
an Irish literary man, who, although making his living in London, 
had never ceased to be a Nationalist. I accepted the invitation, and 
_ was elected without opposition. I was not asked one single question 
` abont Mr. Parnell or his policy. I went into the House of Commons . 

absolutely free and unpledged to. any party—-except, of course, to 
whatever party best represented in my opinion the cause of ‘Ireland. 
This was while Mr. Butt still retained the leadership. 

Mr. Butt died soon after. Some of Mr. Butt’s devoted followers 
declared that Mr. Parnell had hounded him to his death. Of course, 
when any public man dies such a charge is made against somebody. 

- It was flung out as.an accusation against Sir Robert Peel that he had 
“hounded Canning to his death. What Mr. Parnell did with. regard 
to Mr. Butt was that he pressed où a plan of action more strong and 
direct than any of the methods which Mr. Butt was willing to 
adopt. I knew Mr. Butt and greatly admired his varied abilities. 
. But I could not help seeing that his policy was:thoroughly played 
out. I believed then, and I believe now, that Mr. Parnell had 
breathed a fresh and vigorous life into the party, and I gave him 
such support as I could give. I think Mr. Parnell was perfectly right 
in the course he took. It is childish, and worse than childish, to say 
that if you set yourself in opposition to some particular ‘poli¢y con- 
ducted by a public man,with whose political purposes you are mainly 
in sympathy, and that man afterwards dies, you are open to the 
charge of having hounded ‘him to his, death, Such an absurd 
principle would render all progress in political affairs impossible. Yet 

‘it was for a long time a charge against Mr. Parnell‘that he had 
‘hounded Isaac Butt to his death, Before Mr. Butt’s death, I had 
identified myself with Mr. Parnéll’s little party of some eight or ten 
members, and I stayed with him through many dark days and many 
grim fortunes, 

On the death of Mr. Batt, Mr. Shaw became leader of our party for 
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_ a short time. But after the General Elections of 1880 it was clear 
to most of us that Mr. Parnell was destined to be the popular man in 
Ireland, and he was chosen leader over the head of Mr. Shaw. > Had 
Mr. Shaw died anywhere about that time, we shoulc of course 
have been charged with having hounded him to his death. Then 
came the most important crisis which, in my opinion, Mr.: Parnell ever 
had to face. All the “moderate men,” as they used to be called, and 
as they called themselves, straightway deserted him and us, and sat 
on benches opposed to us. Let it be remembered that at that time 
there was no popular franchise in Ireland. ‘We knew very well 
that if the Irish peasant could be allowed to give his vote, that 
vote would have been given without hesitation for Mr. Parnell. But 
the suffrage in Ireland was still very narrow, and the peasant on the 
fields and the artisan in the towns had little or nothing to do with 
it. When we got, through Mr. Gladstone's means, the extended 
franchise some years after, we swept the country of the man who had 
followed Mr. Shaw. Not one of. them, I think, came in at the 
elections of 1880. But in the meantime it was a terrible crisis for 
Mr. Parnell. He had not a majority of Irish members. He had no 
absolutely conclusive proof that,the people of Ireland in gəneral' were 
with him’; in the absence of a popular suffrage he could have no such 
proof. Yet he held his course with the sustaining conviction ‘that 
time would prove him to be in the right. I admired him thoroughly 
during all those years of trial. We had to fight a Jong baitle against 
coercion, and we had those’against us who ought to have been for us. 
Mr. Parnell never lost courage, temper, or confidence. Then came 
the terrible crisis of the Phonix Park. For a moment, Mr. Parnell 
seemed desponding—almost despairing. “It is always -ike this in 
Ireland,” he said more than once ; “ whenever she seems to come near 
the attainment of her desire, some calamity for which she is not 
responsible strikes in between her and her hope.” I have thought of 
that saying since then. 

Mr. Parnell soon rallied from the cruel effects of the murders in 
Phoenix Park. He became composed again and hopeful again. The 
General Election of 1885 made him the leader of eighty-six followers— 
the large majority of the whole Irish representation. He kept up 
that majority after the elections of 1886 consequent on’ the defeat of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule measure. He was perfectly consistent in 
his political conduct up to this time. He was quite willing to accept 
Mr. Gladstones Home Rule. measure—he would have been willing, 
before that, to.accept a Home Rule measure from the party to which the 
late Lord Carnarvon belonged. How near we were to getting a 
measure of Home Rule from the Tory Government at that time, ` 
history will find it’ hard to settle until the day comes wién all the 
political correspondence of 1885 may be safely made public. Mr. 
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Parnell certainly did not seek, out Lord Carnarvon. On the contrary, 
it was found difficult to induce him to meet Lord Carnarvon. But 
when he had seen Lord Carnarvon he would have been willing, of 
course, as we all shonld have been, to accept Home Rule from 
Lord Carnarvon or any one else who could give it to us. Mr. Parnell, 
however, expressed grave doubts as to whether Lord Carnarvon was 
strong enough to carry his party with him. Mr. Parnell, in fact, 
„attached but little. importance to the whole negotiation. 

Mr. Parnell’s great triumph, came on the memorable night when, 
after"the breakdown of the Pigott plot, he arose in the House of 


Commons and was greeted by the uprising of every Liberal member — 


on the benches of’ the Opposition. A greater triumph no man ever 
had in the House of Commons. “If ’twere now to die, ’twere now 
to be most happy.” He had ‘been cruelly wronged. ` He had been 
basely calumniated. An indictment had been drawn up against a 
nation—against the nation of which he was the chosen representative. 
The calumnies had been disproved—had been atoned for in money, in 


shame, and in blood. ` The indictment against the nation had utterly, 
failed.” The Liberals of England, Scotland, and Wales were eager `` 


to mark their sympathy with the calamniated leader of ‘a calumniated 
nation. ‘The demonstration was all the more splendid because it was 


' spontaneous. In our generation no such scene is ever again likely to 


‘be looked upon in the House of Commons. ` ; 
. The Special Commission and the whole of the anxiety connected; 


with; ‘it-must have tried Mr. Parnell more than he ever admitted—, ° 


moré‘than he knew at the time. He certainly maintained nearly al}. 


. through the ordeal the most absolute and serene composure. But there:’ 


was one day when, at the close of his cross-examination, I and others. 
who were, near me in the court, felt only too well convinced that his 


. nervous power had given way, and with it for the moment his under- 


standing. He was evidently outworn, and he answered at random and - 
without even looking at the report of some reputed statement of his; 
own which he was expected ‘to expléin. I felt convinced then, and I 
feel convinced now, that he was not quite responsible for the words he’ 
was uttering. -I had a theory then, and I have it still, about: 
Mr. Parnell’s occasional disappearances from public life: .I -have. 
always thought that he knew at certain times that the wear and-tear 
of nervous power was becoming too much for him—that he felt he 
-must withdraw himself. from active-life for a short tims; and that he’ 
believed the risk of any misconception- or misconstruction was less 
than the risk of carrying on his ‘public duties at a time when his 
nerves were positiyely not. equal to the work. I give. this but as a 
theory to others ; for myself it has always been an explanation of much 
that otherwise would have been a mystery. 
I have often been asked whether Mr. Parnell was an intellectual ` 
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man. “ Distinguo.” ‘He was unquestionably a man of commanding 
intellect. What he accomplished’ proves that much more clearly than 
any panegyric or any argument could do. His work proves his 
intellect. But I suppose we can all see a distinct, although perhaps 
a subtle, difference between a man of intellect and an intellectual man. 
An intellectual man, 'in the literary or artistic sense, Mr. Parnell was 
not. He cared nothing about literature; he cared nothing about 
music; he cared little about, painting or sculpture ; he had no feeling 
whatever for poetry or for the beauty of a landscape, or for any of the 
unnumbered subjects and questions connected with all these. He 
had not the slightest interest in what are called “ problems of life.” 
I never heard from him a word that appertained to anything meta- 
physical or psychological, or to any form of self-analysis—that morbid 
pastime of the age—or analysis of any life-problem whatever. He 
had but a slight and general knowledge of history. There are men 
who must be described as famous among the living in our day in 
art or letters, and whose names would have conveyed to Mr. Parnell’s 
mind no manner of idea. Ido not think I say a word too much 
when I say that the whole of the literary and artistic side of life was 
darkness to Mr. Parnell. It was not so much that he turned away 
from it as that he passed it without looking at it. But one could 
not talk with Mr. Parnell for long without gaining the impression 
that he was talking with a man of commanding intellect. Mr. Parnell 
‘never talked mere commonplaces. He took in new ideas slowly, but 
when once they had got into his mind they spread and gérminated 
and became fertile there. He had avery quick and keen observation, 
and a remarkable judgment as to character and nature. He could 
look across a whole field of politics, and take in the camplete’ situation 
at a glance. He had above all things the instinct and the genius of 
the commander-in-chief. In the council-room he was-often slow, 
uncertain, undecided ; sat silently listening to the opinions of others, 
put off his own judgment to the last; sometimes gave-no opinion of his 
own, but suddenly adopted the opinion of another man. In whatever 
course he decided on taking he was almost sure to prove himself 
right in the result. But it was not in council that he showed himself 
at his ‘best. It was in a crisis that his genius came suddenly 
out, A great unexpected political crisis arises in the House of 
Commons. Perhaps a vote of censure is brought Zorward and 
pressed against the Ministry. The subject is one which does not 
involve any principle, so far as, Irish opinion is concerned, and the 
decision of which either way would not directly affect any Trish interest. 
The Irish members are free to abstain altogether from voting, and, 
according to the traditions and the unwritten law of all independent 
parties in Parliament, they are free to vote for one side or the other, as 
either might be made indirectly or even remotely a means of advancing 
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the interests of the Irish cause. . Nothing has’ been decided by the 


Irish party ; they are waiting for the development of the debate and of ' 


events.. Events have changed, there is a collapse here, a breakdown 
there ; an admission made on the one side, a promise exacted on the 
other. The whole situation is new, and there is no time to consider 
it. The division bell will ring.in a moment, and on the vote of the 
Irish party depends the fate of a Ministry. Parnell sits for- a - 
moment silent, and his'men all look to him. Suddenly he says, in 


‘the quietest and most unmoved tone: “I think we had better vote 


with the Government this time”; or, “I think we shall do well by 
voting with the Opposition.” I never knew Mr. Parnell to make 
a mistake in strategy or in tactics when he was thus suddenly thrown 
back upon his own instinct and his own inspiration as commander-in- 
chief. Most of those who have had anything to do with journalism 
must have known tke Special Correspondent who is good for little or, 
nothing if he is set down to write an account of some peaceful civil 
ceremonial, but who becomes a brilliant and powerful writer when he 
is wrapped | in the smoke of a battle-field, and has fo scratch down 
his “ copy” on horseback, and. with the shells screaming about him. 
‘The excitement gives him instant possession and command of all his 
finest faculties. Mr, Parnell sometimes reminded me of this order of ' 
Special Correspondent. The more exciting the crisis, the more severe 
the responsibility, the “brighter and calmer became the intellect 
of our commander-in-chief:; We knew. we could always’ trust to his ` 
judgment then. 

_ Mr. Parnell’s policy grew upon him, and developed within him, as ’ 
events went on. He could no more have intended at the beginning 
to do all that he did than Julius Cæsar could have started in life with 


-the determination to become the greatest man in the world. In his 


University days he had no care about politics whatever; he hardly 
knew that there was any Irish national question. He himself told 
me some years ago of the accident, as it might almost be called, 
which first sent him into political life. Of course he must have come 
into politics sooner or later. He could no more have escaped his ` 
destined work .in politics than Robert Burns could have avoided 
writing poetry. But as some chance impulse or inspiration has. 
suddenly set many a poet writing, so there appears to have been an 
event which suddenly made Mr, Parnell a politician. At the time of 
the Fenian outbreak of 1867, Parnell’s mother was in Ireland, staying 
at Avondale, his place in the county of Wicklow. She was an, 
American, and was known to ‘be in. sympathy with many of ‘the 
Fenians, to whom she had been very kind. The Dublin authorities 
got into their mind the absurd idea that she was sheltering Fenians 
and storing firearms in her'son’s house. The police were sent to’ 
search the house, and I am told they persisted in searching the lady’s 
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own bedroom. Charles, her son, was then at Cambridge. The news 
of what he regarded naturally as a wanton insult to his mother filled 
him with anger. He was then a very young man, and not disposed 
to’ make much allowance for official stupidity, over-zeal and blunder- 
ing. But even when the very natural anger had-subsided or spent 
itself the question remained: “ What is this national cause which 
has my mother’s sympathy—for Which men calling themselves Fenians 
are prosecuted and imprisoned and transported, and for which they 
are willing to die? Is there a national cause ? and if so, why am I 
not in it, as my ancestor was in the days of Henry Grattan?” 
Mr. Parnell began to study Irish politics. The moment he had made 
up his mind he flung himself into the struggle with characteristic 
energy-and determination. 

I have already shown what was the condition of the field over 
which Mr. Parnell had to cast his eyes before making up his mind 
asto his own course of action. It is curious to think what a fresh, 
wntrained mind it was. Mr. Parnell had never attended the debates 
in the House of Commons, or read about them) or cared about them. 
He had known nothing of the Fenian cause or the Fenian leaders. 
But he seems to have at once made up his mind thai there was 
nothing to be done by armed insurrection, and that there was nothing 
to be done by the sort of Parliamentary agitation which was going 
on. Now, if that had been the only conclusion he came to, there 
would not have been much political instinct or inspiration in it. 
Many of us had long come to that conclusion. It was better to have 
Isaac Butt’s policy than absolutely nothing, for after all it kept the 
little Parliamentary lamp burning, and any light, however feeble, 
might have been looked to as a light of hope. But it was clear to 
most of us that the annual debate on Home Rule might go on for a 
century without making any impression on public opinion, and 
without converting the House of Commons. The House of Commons 
did not care three straws about the whole question. The House of 
Commons never takes the initiative. Free trade could never have 
been carried merely by Parliamentary debates on the merits of the 
question, The Anti-Corn Law League got hold of the English demo- 
cracy, and the English democracy, aided by an extraordinary and most 
calamitous crisis, converted Sir Robert Peel and the House of 
Commons. “ Famineitself, against which we had warred, joined. us,” 
said John Bright. Without the Free Trade League, and, as it would. 
seem, without the Irish famine, the eloquence of Cobden ad Bright 
would have called aloud to solitude for years and years. Mr. Parnell 
seems to have made up his mind from a very early period of his 
political life that the first thing to do was to get astrong force of 
public opinion in Ireland behind him. Later on he came to be 
possessed with a feeling of the necessity for a great force of English 
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public opinion behind him, „But the first work was to get -hold of 
Ireland, and bring its popular sentiment and support back to con- 
. Stitutional and Parliamentary agitation. ~ 

An English reader will never understand exactly what Mr. Parnell 
did or how he came to do it, unless he gets into his mind the central 
fact that when Mr. Parnell came into the House of Commons Ireland 
was only just barely recovering from a, fit of very natural revulsion 
against all Parliamentary agitation. This feeling of revulsion hada 
twofold inspiration. Adventurers like Sadleir and Keogh had used 
Parliamentary agitation for their own swindling purposes, and their 
game had failed and ended in hideous personal and political cata- 
strophes. Honest Irishmen who had done all their best for Ireland 

-in the House of Commons had succeeded in doing little or nothing, 
and some of them had died and some of them had left the country. 
Therefore the new national movement under the new name of Home 
Rule had not taken much hold of the heart of the Irish population. 
To this very day—to this very hour—the memory of Sadleir and 
Keogh is appealed to in Ireland as a warning against any manner of 
Parliamentary agitation which: does not have as its first principle 
hatred and hostility to the English Liberal party. It is forgotten 
that Keogh’s most impassioned appeals were made to the men of the 

` hill-side, that he appealed shrilly to the unconstitutional forces, and 
professed a noble scorn of anything merely Parliamentary—until his 
scorn of- Parliamentary methods had found him so firm in his Parlia- 
mentary seat as to enable him to use Parliamentary méthods for his 
own personal advantage. It was Parnell’s skill, foresight, and good 
fortune which enabled him to turn the very hatred of the English 
Parliament into a ‘means of bringing Ireland back to the ways of 
Parliamentary agitation. Does this seem a paradox? I shall show | 
very easily that it was a sound and statesmanlike policy. 

Why not start in the:House of Commons an Irish National party, 
which should express by ‘its very action in Parliament the distrush 
and hatred-felé by so many of the Irish people for any and every 
English ‘Parliament ? ‘Would. not the vast majority of the Irish: 
peoplé:soon bégin to put faith in a party which employed’ its position» 
in the House of Commons to worry and obstruct the House. of. 

' Commons, and make it ridiculous in the eyes of foreign nations? 

What ardent Irish Nationalist could refuse to give his approval and: 

his support to a party like that? Mr. Parnell camein at a fortunate 

time for such a policy. ‘The Tories were engaged in passing è 

Coercion Act, and the prisons were yet full of Fenian captives. 

The country was getting tired of Butt’s annual motions and the 

annual compliments paid to him by Ministers of the Crown. <A new, 
sensation ran through the veins of the people when it was found that 
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. <a group of men had come up in the House of Commons who were 
determined to obstruct the Government and every Government in 
every way, and turn the rules of the House of Commons against the 
House itself. Mr. Parnell very wisely „did not confine himself to 
Irish questions. Very early in his career he signalised himself by 
joining with a small and earnest set of English Radicals in obstructing 
‘the policy of the Tory Government in South Africa. He took the 
leading part in the obstructive movement which ended in the abolition 
‘of. flogging in the army and navy. Probably it was his experience 
of the.effect that could be produced upon English popular feeling. by 
a bold and daring policy of this kind which first put into his mind 
the idea that Home Rule-itself could be carried by such a 
policy. - Only bhy degrees and’ slowly could there have come on 
him a clear appreciation of the tremendous strength of a policy 
of systematised obstruction. I have heard it told as an anecdote of 
Mr. Spurgeon—I do not know whether it is trae or not—that when 
somebody asked him what he would have done in his early preaching 
career if-he had ‘failed to secure the attention of the congregation, he 
declared that if he could nòt have accomplished his object otherwise he 
would have mounted the pulpit in a red coat, and so compelled attention. 
Mr, Spurgeon had a just confidence in what he intended to say. Only 
get the congregation to listen at the first, and all the rest was safe, 

P Something like that was the idea of Mr. Parnell and of his few 
associates in the early days of his obstruction. The immediate business 
was to obstruct coercion, and the Tory Government who ware pressing 
it on.. That was work enough in itself to win the approval of all 
Irish Nationalists. Besides that, there was the fact that, while Isaac 
Butt always showed the utmost deference to the rules and the usages 
and the conventionalities of the House of Commons, this new party 
proclaimed an absolute indifference to all public opinion and all judg- 
ment except the public opinion and the judgment of tha people of 
Ireland. And then behind all that—and this was the thought that 
came-latest up in Mr, Parnell’s mind—was the idea that if: thé Irish 
Nationalists could compel England, and especially the English demo-. 
cracy, to listen to what they had to -say:for Ireland, the English 
democracy would be converted to ‘our cause. Mr. Parnell.had at that 
time, and for years after, a great faith in the ultimate justice of 
English public opinion. He was patient, and quite willing -to await: 
‘results. I remember years after this, when the Parnell Commission 
was about to, open, I told him one day that I thought some members 
of the Liberal Opposition were a little afraid of the possibility of 
unpleasant disclosures being made. He answered very composedly. “It 
is quite natural that they should be afraid,” he said. “They do not 
know but that we may at one. time or other have been prevailed upon, 
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to sanction, or at all events to overlook, the doing of some wild things. 
We are not alarmed, because we know that we never did anything of 
the kind. _ But they cannot know that as we do.” 

Te was in that frame of mind that he took all the odium heaped. 
upon him and his followers during the early chapters of obstruction. 
“It will all come right in the end,” he used to say. “They will find 
that we have a real “politionl purpose in what we are doing, and they 
will do us justice yet.” “I have heard and read a great deal about 


' | Mr. Parnell’s ingrained hatred for England and the English. I never 


learned anything of the kind from any words of his, until the days of 
Committee Room Number Fifteen. He was a cool and critical observer 
of national peculiarities here, there, and everywhere, and his criticisms 
_ Were unusually keen and just. He often criticised English ways as 
he criticised Irish ways or French or American ways, but of ingrained 
hatred to England I at least knew nothing. Some of his followers 
owned to such a feeling, and declared that they could not help it. I 
never, heard him say anything of the kind. He appeared to me to 
have had hardly any antipathies. He was possessed by one great 
idea—“ possessed,” in the old sense—the idea of carrying Home Rule 
for Ireland. He always told me that when Home Rule was carried 
he hoped very soon to be able to retire into private life. So practical 
was his turn of mind that he told me some years ago he had been 
studying the famous old building in College Green, and that he feared it 
would be found wholly unsuited for the purposes of a modern Irish Par- 
liament. ‘We must sit there for-a session or two,” he said, “ for 
the sake of the historic association; but I fear that we shall then 
have to find out some other place—perhaps to build a new place 
altogether.” He knew well that we were years off then from the 
accomplishment of our wishes; but ‘his faith was firm that the 
wishes must be accomplished, and he was already looking out for the 
. practical arrangements which must be. made on their accomplishment. 
The act was characteristic of the man. He was eminently practical ; 
he had no interest in abstractions. Even national sentiments he 
regarded but as means to accomplish a practical result. I haye no wish 
to speak about the events of the last twelve months. It is a fine and a 
true saying that the forbearance which seemed too much for the living. 
seems too little for the dead. I think of Mr. Parnell as I knew him 


during the years that we fought side by side. As Carlyle asks, when . 


trying to sum up the character of Mirabeau, “ What formula is there, 
nevér so comprehensive, that will express truly the plus and the 
minus of him—give us.the accurate net result of him?” ‘There 
is hitherto none such,” says Carlyle, speaking of Mirabeau. *‘ There 
is hitherto none such,” I say, speaking of Parnell. 
Justin M‘ Carty, 


È 
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THE SPIRITUALISATION OF THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE, 


GREAT deal has been said, and justly said, abont the defects, 
the sins, nay, almost the crimes, of the French literature of 
our day; but what has not yet been by any means adequately 
brought to the knowledge of the European public is the strong 
reaction against tbat literature in France itself. In no country as 
yet has public opinion been enlightened as to the qaality of this 
sudden revulsion, the fame and power of its leaders, the purity of its 
aims, and the force and volume of its indignation. As a matter of 
fact, the outburst of indignation in France itself goes far beyond what 
foreigners have any nbtion of; for it is not fed by a spirit of 
puritanism alone, but by all that was ever held wise, or good, or just 
in a nation,—by all the national aspirations and national needs, by 
the memories of a really glorious past, and the hopes fed by what once 
seemed the authorised promise of a fair future. The feeling’ of revolt 
is to be found everywhere; and its expression is not wanting in 
quarters where it might have been least expected. A single 
example may suffice. Scarcely had the*warning note begun to 
sound on every side, when the barriers of the lists were thrown open 
by a combatant whose advent seemed the very last that could have 
‘been anticipated. Early in last May the Figaro published a letter 
` from Alexandre Dumas (fils), in which he declared that in France 
‘mankind was growing sick of its own diseased condition, and clamour- 
ing for release from this all-pervading corruption,” * and added: 


“ Those who shall deliver us from this moral bondage, and help`us to 
trample on our base sensuality and our miserable sentimentalisms, will be 


* Byron, ninety years:ago, spoke òf “this ineradicable taint of sin” Dumas puts 
it even more strongly ‘—“ Cette profonde réaction qui va se produire contre l’éternelle 
peinture du mal dont nous sommes las,” ` 
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the saviours of our future. And their time is approaching. We. are 
assuredly on the eve of a mental and moral uprising such as has never yet 
been witnessed ; and our beardless youths are ‘even now preparing a burst of 
spiritualism so tremendous that nothing in the past can afford a paralle]— 
une telle poussée dans le spiritualisme quon naura jamais vu la pareille. ne 


Now this letter, be it noted, bears the signature of no University 
„professor, no phantasist, no phrasemonger, no pedant or thetorician; it 
is signed by the hardest hitter, the plainest truth~teller, the bitterest 
scourger of French morals and manners that modarn fiction has yet 
produced, yet by one who is at the same time essentially a man of 
modern mind, and not ‘to be alarmed by any mere plainness of 
speech. i 
The first mutterings of discontent had come early, but wère isolated 
They may be found here and there, from 1886 onwards, in the columns 
of the Siècle, then under the direction of M. Carnot, the father of the 
President of the Republic; but the really strong movement of alarm 
and disgust, the full tide of-reprobation, only rose with the progress. 
of the Exhibition. Then. came the notorious “ procès Chambige,” 
followed by an outburst of ‘public- indignation, and by the formation 
of the Moral Defence Associatious, which, again, led up‘ tc the 
educational institutions of Lavisse. The culminating point was 
reached in Dumas’ letter to the + Figaro, ic. the recent appeal of Jules 
Simon, in'the Temps, against immoral literature, and in the lectures 
of Frédéric Passy at the Société des Economistes. These are of 
yesterday. 

The onward march’ has been steady. At the date of the earlier 
protests, the little knot of young men who are now taking the reading ~ 
world by storm-had scarcely begun, in the columns of the Journal des 
Débats, to foreshadow. their coming power and bold intent—the intent 
. still perhaps half unconscious, but the power already there—latent, 

indeed, for some few months longer , but, to all of finer ear and touch, 
unmistakable. ` 

The reign of Dumas had long been endured ; but Dumas was never- 

theless an enemy, hostile to all the prejudices, to all the hypocrisies, 
to all the practices and creeds of the million, of that general public, 
which, though restive under curb or lash, succumbs to irresistible 
strength. Dumas was’ a force, and therefore predominant, though 
_ persuading few and converting none. He left matters pretty much 
as they were, for he took the time as it was, and also its men and 

* Be it remarked, by the way, that Professor Lavisse, in his energetic appeal last 

June to the “ heardless youths” of the budding University of Nancy, uses almost the 
same terms in speaking of the same subject ; and, after heaping unmeasured scorn on 
the jin de siècle literature of yesterday, and adjuring his hearers to repudiate it root 
and branch, he solemnly exclaims: 

sf Entendez vous bien, mes amis, ce que je vous dis 1a!” 

It would be impossible to describe the effect produced upon the whole French public 

by this eloquent.address to his own student population, to < “the youth whom he has 
helped to form,” ‘by “ the‘so vee ; So venerated ‘ Master. ? 
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women ; and the crowd, while it growled and snarled, was none the ~ 
less aped of individuals, each one of whom exulted in the 

recognition of—his neighbour. But the period: must be taken into, 
account. When Dumas painted the ‘“ demi-monde” and produced 

his first photographs of Gallic civiligation as it really flourished under 

„thè second Empire, the men who.were to appreciate his work were 

not yet grown up. ‘The large majority of them were either unborn, 
or were at all events mere children. . 

Between the scathing judgments of Dumas, and the mournful 
sympathy of our more pitiful age, a wide gulf yawns; but, all the 
same, the indignation of Moliére’s “Alceste,” filtered through the 
homelier and more outspoken bourgeois or boulevardier of Dumas, 
was a necessity. . It was a stage of feeling that had to be; and 
‘it formed the subsoil which nourished the growth of the moralists of 
to-day. 

A still stronger indignation against wrong was, indeed, called, for ; 
but with it there came a new shade of tenderness for the wrong- 
doer. The general temperament was altering; it had been subdued 
by disappointment ‘and unforeseen suffering. What we haye now 
before us is a new and nobler impulse, the opposite of indigna- 
tion, though indirectly springing from it; it is indignation in the 
upward recoil, which is enthusiasm—-the enthusiasm for the Best. 
And, in this exaltation of the “Poésie du Bien,” what is pre- 
eminently noticeable is the identity of the effect produced on 
antagonistic natures, and the similarity of expression resorted to 
by men of the most opposite mood. Thus, within a single week we 
have writers so far apart as Dumas and Jules Lemattre paying homage 
at the sime shrine—Dumas, in the Figaro, enthusiastically pro- 

. phesying the advent of “Spiritualism,” and Lemattre, in the Débats, 
proclaiming the spirit of the Psychic era already incarnate in one 
man, and summing up under the name “ Desjardinism *., whatever 
is highest, purest, and of most rare attainment in the idealism. of 
the present hour.* This may suffice, to show the intensity and 
solidity of this mighty movement—a movement comparable in many 
respects to the pre-Raphaelite movement in England, but of far wider 
scope, since its ultimate outcome is the spiritualisation of all thought, 
in whatever mode or region it may manifest itself. 

This “unity in diversity ” of sentiment is, perhaps, the most 
striking characteristic of the whole; and this brings us to the study 
of the actual situation, and the question how it arose. What brought - 
these divergent thinkers into one common line of: mental develop- . 
ment? What has condensed their imaginings into such substantial 


* Dumas’ Lettre au Figaro is dated May 18, and the Jeuilleton on Ibsen’s “Wild 
Duck,” by Jules Lemaitre, May 11. In it,’ speaking of the “New Departure,” he 
says: “Lidéal de vie, intérienre, la morale absolue, —s1 ye puis m’ he arnt ainsi, le 
Desjardinisme . 
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form? How came they to be the leaders of the reaction? Who, 
spoke first. ? 

Let no reader wonder or protest, still less deny ; the determining 
cause was the Exhibition.. 


I. 


Everything has its . starting-point. From the indescribable 
infinitesimal point of contact springs life. Take the mute silex 
from its parent rock; the touch of the equally dumb metal wakes 
its being, and it flashes forth in flame—the flame which is its speech. 
The dull stone, inert to all appearance as deep-sea mud, finds 
utterance at the touch of the hidden spring. And so with the 
bare prosaic fact of ‘that huge bulk of matter brought to view by 
the recent Volkerwanderung from ‘all ends of the earth: beneath 
its accumulated weight of inanimate objects there lay a sense, a 
Soul ! 

The Exhibition of 1889 was supposed to represent the total sum 
and achievement of man’s inventiveness in tangible things. But the 
revelation it really made-was the revelation of his psychic power. The 
phenomena were mental phenomena. The Exhibition was the ae 
suggestion of modern times. 

Embodying at its birth a-double principle, of which even its tibet 
enlightened promoters were but dimly aware, and of which the 
twin terms weré Internationalism and Psychology, its result may be 
best summed up in the one word, Expansion. The gospel first 
preached from its pulpit was the gospel of Altruism; and its first 
preachers—from different but not from adverse points of view—-were 
Lavisse and Vogüé. The one was inspired by his passion for the 
historical philosophy of all races, the other by the biblical intuitions 
of his boyhood and the impression made on him, as on Tolstoi, by 
the dogma, “Tl faut avoir une &me.” 

Both these men were emphatically Precursors. We must speak 
of. each in turn. And, first, let us describe the circumstances which 
led the writer of ‘‘ Les Tombeaux de l'Egypte” and “ Mariette Bey ” 
to penetrate the mystical meaning of, the “ World’s Fair.” 

Eugène Melchior de Vogüé was an exceedingly young diplomat, 
hardly more than a lad, when he was.made attaché to the French 
Embassy at Constantinople. He had endured keen moral suffering 
from the cruel surprises of the Franco-German war, and “the havoc 
and the splendour of the East” (to use the phrase of “ Hothen”), 
had already cast strange lights and shades over a mind predisposed to 
. the poetry of things. His literary début was made in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and it was the début of a master,—of so genuine and 
undeniable a prose-poet that, at this earliest dawn of what was so 
soon to be hailed as light, one of his confrères, a man rarely at fault 
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in such cases, exclaimed : ‘‘ Voila le Lamartine de la prose—et ‘qui, lui 
aussi, vient d'Orient !” ` 

The cry even nowringsin my ears; and it was caught up from the 
first moment by, the initiated. . ‘ 

M. Buloz (père) perceived at a glance the value of the young 
writer, and from that hour M. de Vogiié became a constant con- 
tributor to the famous review and a frequent: collaborator in the 
Journal des Débats,* only varying these literary activities with the 
duties of his diplomatic profession in Russia. 

His growing fame quickly led to the abandonment of his- official 
career, and M. de Vogiié exchanged the narrower grooves of State 
literature for the fields of free speculative thought. Few, even among 
his more intimate friends, guessed the heights to which these new- 
fledged wings were yet to soar; but the final suggestion of his 
definite calling came to him, as a matter of fact, from the Exhibition; 
and it came after a somewhat practical fashion. 

When the present able director of the Revue des Deux Mendes 
induced M. de Vogüé last summer to go with him to the “Show” of 
the Champs de Mars, and in the midst of the tumult and confusion, 
the rush and the din of the Galerie des Machines, simply said to him: 
“Now! describe that in your own words! - But first.of all, see it; 


-take it in; and when you have done that—not before—then speak.” 


M. de Vogüé answered : “ I can’t! Nor can any one. It is impossible !” 

And so in truth it appeared, and of all things the most inappropriate 
seemed the notion of asking a dreamer like Vogüé to ‘“-describe ” 
what the Exhibition was intended and supposed to represent. But the 
Idea lay dormant under the rude fact, and the poet found it there. The 
soul had been touched, had vibrated, and through the ‘‘ interpenetra- 
tion of the senses ” (it is Shelley’s conception) the touch swelled into 
sound, and, even as at the contact of flint and steel, the spark sprang, 
and the fiery utterance burst forth. 

Henceforth, not mere words, but the “ word” was spoken that told 
the purport of the vast “suggestion.” The inspiration, came from 


every side, and not from any single or isolated source. The Weltgeist 


* It might be interesting to inquire what has been the outcome of the long career 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, from the highest intellectual and ethical point of view 


. irrespective of mere talent and the literature of the imagination Modern France 


owes many of her noblest thinkers and noblest characters to the tone of almost 
puritanic severity imparted to 1t by its founder, M. Buloz the elder. It was there that 
men like M. Consin, after he had left office, Admiral Jurieu de Lagraviére, or Admiral 
Page sought an unrestricted field for the expression of what was in tham—of the 
qualities’ which gave them their character as public men. There is, for example, in all 
Continental literature no production of higher moral grandeur than Admiral Jmieu’s 
“Expédition du Tage.” It is the romance of Responsibility, told in the language of 
Herodotus—a passage of classic story in which the classic actors live before us ; nay, 
the very winds and waves speak as they spoke to old Homer himself, and respond with 
echoing voice to the struggles of the duty-worshipper of our own day. I need fear no 
contradiction if I affirm that for such a picture the author found its proper frame in 
the Revut, and that he could, indeed, have published it in no other periodical. No one 
ends exactly as he began ; but this is where the Revue began, and it ought never to be 
forgotten. 
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animates all: science, art, industry replenish equally the Niagara 
flood of inspiration; ear and eye are alike interpreters, conductors of 
the vital principle, so that each finds its ‘‘ other,” and all vagrant 
forces, compelled to concentration, join to form one whole. From 
the electrician or geologist may come the botanist’s most delicate 
discoveries; and the musician may owe his magic to the astronomer 
or the mining engineer.* Here lies the true novelty of the whole 
thing—in the immediate and direct compulsion of a given sense to a, 
given end by the indirect action of all or any of the other senses. 
The success of M. de Vogué’s interpretation of the Exhibition was 
.due to this—that he did precisely what he was told to do, he repro- 
duced what he saw, and he told his story “in his own words.” It 
` was the universality of the vision that chiefly impressed him. To bring 
this home to the reader, I must quote a few lines from his opening 
and from his closing pages. 
“The following,” he begins, ‘are the records of a student’s impres- 
sions.” And he goes on: ' 


“ Our great exhibitions are a sort of temporary universities. They invite 
each of us to suspend for awhile his habitual studies, and take his share of 
-the encyclopedic education offered by all to all.” . 


And again : 
“The Exhibition is an interminable object-lesson, whose first effect is 
to overwhelm all the perceptive faculties, whether physical or moral, and 
to overstrain- the capacities of eye and mind. The mere human element is 
' exhausted, and can no longer afford attention to details; all hope of parti- 
cularising must be left at the door ; we are starting on a voyage of discovery 
round the world, and what, step by step, we shall really discover are the 
general features that go to make up our own epoch—the various life-springs 
whence our own life has sprung. The discovery we have undertaken is 
. nothing less than the discovery of ourselves. This miscalled ‘Centenary ’ 
of successive material facts would be a mere childish diversion (wn divertisse- 
ment puéril) if it were not, as it is in truth, a profound examination, of con- 
science. So far from having a retrospective character, the Exhibition is 
the starting-point of the world to be; it contains the embryo of the world’s 
future. In this consists its superiority over its predecessors. In this lies the 
riddle of its irresistible charm. In this monumental chaos, in these images 
of men’s abodes, whether of wood, cast iron, or painted canvas; in this 
machinery kept in motion by dynamical laws, but most of all in the strange 
unknown forms of thought and expression foreshadowing unimagined modes 
of life—we are constrained to recognise a civilisation yet unborn. We are 
*I can never forget the impression produced by a remark of Madame Carnot’s in 
the first days of May 1889. The rough unclothed structure of the gigantic roofing of 
the machine gallery had just been erected, and the President had been invited to 
inspect it. Ata small reception at the Elysée, some one of very ordinary perceptions 
remarked that it must be hard to appreciate the artistic beauty of bare “iron- 
mongery ”—to which Madame Carnot replied, ‘‘ Yes, but perhaps you don't live among 
engineers as I do.” Madame Carnot, who is highly gifted artistically, had, from the 
accounts afforded her, by her nearest belongings, been able at once to seize the 
mysterious harmonies, the ideal traceries, brought home Dy the unadorned “iron- 
mongery ” to the practised eye. 
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facing what is not, but will most satel be. Cest Tauf du monde qui sera 
demain.” i 


After deducing in a few pregnant pages—guided in his task mainly 
by the comparison of the dwellings of different periods—the man of ` 
our own. day from the prehistoric man, M. de Vogüé treats of what 
have been the peculiar “ suggestions ” he has himself obeyed. 


“ Tet no one come to me,” he says, “for technical descriptions or for any 
practical instruction ! ' They mistake their man.* I follow the track of my 
curiosity or my ignorance, trying to satisfy the one, and perhaps enlighten- 
ing the other; but always esteeming most the methods of Herodotus and 
Montaigne, which plainly consist in having neither plan nor method of any 
sort whatsoever... . . Picturesqueness of aspect, memories recalled of dis- 
tant days, visions, intuitions, dreams . . . . these are the things of genuine 
interest to me ; and the probable consequence is that when all is ended and 
the curtain fallen, none of us (I mean I and such as I am) will have seen 
one single thing of what the many have deemed exclusively worth seeing. 
The Idea lying latent under the form will have so possessed us that no room 
will have been left to examine or care for the objects presented to our view: 
The Exhibition is only what it is, and so enthralling as it is, because it repre- 
sents such an immense, such an infinite and marvellous storage of Ideas !” 


. 


The predominance of the Idea over the Fact—this is the formula 
of the entire school. 

. “Suggestion!” There we have the trie word! Suggestions of 
the heart and of the brain, the pressure of the invisible an the mind’s 
active powers, the aivinetion of the Unknowable, the ccnviction that 
it exists! - This is what the mind of the “ Universal Student” (as 
he calls himself) took in, in the Galerie des Machines of the Champs. 
de Mars. And now at once we recognise the double principle, ` 
scientific and psychical, and we feel the enharmonic harmony that it 
contains. Nowhere is this better explained than in the following 

sentences :—— 


“A moment will arrive when we shall have to count up all Nature’s 
forces; and when that reckoning takes place we shall see what energies have 
failed... .. By that time, better informed by science, we may have to 
resort to more exact forms of speech than our present suggestions have taught 
us. Let us hope that science will one day reveal the Central Motor, the motor 
whence are derived the sometimes conflicting applications o? power. We 
shall then learn that there where is not found the faculty of transmission 
of the one Sovereign Energy, there the principle itself stands condemned. 
The laws of the outward universe are but the reflex of the moral world 
within, and the Universal Ferce, once adequately distributed into its proper 
channels, will inspire ‘the human heart for all the purposes: of human life. 
In this new order of things, Force must regain its noble, ancient name ; with 
us, as with the Roman, it must be called Virtue. We may find’ at last that 
in truth all metamorphoses of Force are but the transmutations of Virtue !” 


+ Vide “Eothen.” ‘Let no one turn to this book for sound information. .... 
He will find simply the personal impressions of a wilful traveller.” 
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His later pages indicate the = purport of the foregoing lessons, 


: and the remarkable little volume concludes thus:—- ` 


“The show has passed away, the curtain has fallen. I return from my 
last visit to the dead! Yes, indeed; the Figure has vanished; in a material 
sense its effect has been produced, and its ‘so-called usefulness is ended. 
Whether its practical results have been what was expected, hoped, is quite 
a subordinate question—imports little, in fact. The Exhibition was, before 
all else, a problem of moral significance. Human energies have been 
awakened ; a People has recovered the consciousness of itself. For the first 
time for twenty years the genuine sense of. life, of its capacities and aims, has 
been aroused. And now the last vestiges of these representations of other’ 
modes of existence have disappeared, and these phantoms of seeming realities 


- have been dispelled, and the visions, the dreams of memory, alone are left ; 
a but the demolition of the faded image suggests fresh aspirations. All ruin— 


ruins of ancient days, and of modern inventions,—all has crumbled away ; 
and from the midst of this destruction arises the strong feeling of renascence, 


` of renovation. We divine a transformation of force that never dies, of forms 


that merely change. We feel the fecundation of the new idea, the rush of 
fresh creation, bursting through the extinct capacities of the exhausted past, 
and from the figure of a dead century, now swept away, there looms on our 
horizon, yet undefined, the shadow of the future age; of the century that 
even now is partiy ours.” 


. 


These lines | go deep into the mystery of the whole conception, for 
they point to what underlies it in every part—the Darwinian theory 
of evolution ; evolution of science, evolution of psychology, evolution 
of the certainty of the so-called “ Unknowable,” * evolution of the , 
germs still wrapt in the womb of time; ‘but also the more positive 
inter-evolution of idea and fact, implying in the end the perfect ful- 
filment of the duties imposed on man by his own conscience, and of 
the grander responsibilities he has yet to acknowledge in obedience to 
the dictates of a more fully awakened soul, 


This brings us to the other Precursor—the twin champion with 
Vogiié.of the new Dogma. Professor Lavisse is perhaps, in some 
sense, a more active convert to the present movement than even 
M. de Vogué. Whilst the latter is discussing the prophetic intuitions 
of mankind, the former is creating the’ actual men-—the new prac- 
tical race. 

It is in the meeting of these two spirits that we catch the enhar- 
monic element. All musicians will understand me. Neither underlies 
the.other, but none can say where either finds its Limit, or ceases to ` 
mingle with the other. ; . 

Both teachers are somewhere about a decade in advance of the 
main body of their followers, and both have acquired by hard study ` 


* D Inconnaissable is the expression universally adopted by the psychic school. It is 
of infinitely larger scope than the+Unbeschreibliche; but the “ ER ” in the 
sense in which Goethe used it, is the root of the “ Tnconnaissable,” 
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the power they are now exercising. Internationality, in principle and 
practice, has been the inspiring motive of M. Lavisse. The philosophy 
-of Vogüé sprang, in its earlier stages, from his experiences of 
diplomatic intercourse, and from the study of the influence of 
thought on State relationships. The philosophy of Lavisse has its 
focus in the progress of personal culture, the modifications of mind 
and race, due to the facts of history through the entire past. He 
possesses in the highest possible degree what some modern German 
writers have termed the feeling of history. He not only realises 
the life of the dead ages; he lives in them, as they live in him, and 
thence breathes life into a new humanity. The Exhibition roused the 
one as it did the other; it infused into their work that passion 
‘without which there is no life. 

Beneath the material elements of the’ Galerie des Machines Vogüé 
detected ‘the spiritual impulse, the ‘‘ central motor,” as he terms it; 
whilst in the torrent of uncivilised and civilised humanity that from 
all the boundaries of the universe poured down on the Champs de 
Mars, Lavisse divined the points of union existing in the minds and 
souls of all created beings. It was the evidently possible interpene- 
tration of human souls that the‘ spirit of internationalism taught to 
Lavisse. It was this that transformed the erudite “ professeur en 
Sorbonne” into the idealistic professor of the whole world’s annals, 
and made him a “ Master,” like those whom, in days of yore, hosts of 
admiring disciples followed and obeyed with passionate devotion. 

Ernest Lavisse began as a mere instructor of his fellow-men. He 
wrote, he lectured, he poured his thoughts into the young receptive 
minds that gathered round him, till instruction grew into inspiration, 
and the sympathetic intelligence of master and scholars created a sort 

. of warm atmosphere of enthusiasm, in which the living seeds of the 

new Idealism could freely swell and germinate. Lavisse has inaugu- 
rated the emotional sgnse of history. He has not only made his 
disciples know what they know; he has made them feel it, see it, 
possess it, and be possessed by it. Compelled, himself, by the domi- 
nating Ideal, he found himself flung forward on a task so gigantic 
as to demand the concentration of every faculty and every energy. 
‘ Before him stood the vision of knowledge universal, of the concen- 
tration of all attention, all aspiration, all avidity, upon a doctrine yet 
to be evolved; of a vast, common, unselfish longing for supreme 
Truth; to be known and to be served. 

The first external manifestation came at, the close of the Exhibition. 
The spirit was abroad. From America, crowds of eager youths flocked 
around the preacher of the Cosmopolitan Creed, then Scandinavia sent 
her hordes, and last, canny Scotland added her contingent.* The initial 


* The organisation projected is that of the Middle Ages, each courtry being repre” 
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step was taken in the foundation .of the ‘‘ International Association 
of Student Youths in Paris”; which is at this hour expanding into 
such a collective University as France possessed of old under her 
Carolingian and Capetian kings. Before the curtain fell upon the 
great World’s Fair, M. Lavisse organised in the beautiful woods of 
Meudon a gathering of all the students of other nations who had 
been attracted by his already spreading fame, and they ‘responded by 
thousands to the call. Since that day the student movement, which 
is a part, but only a part, of the great psychic awakening, has become 
so general that already there is hardly a country in Europe, or in the 
most distant Transatlantic regions, which has not sent its groups of 
young alumni to listen to the wisdom of the master, and absorb the 
inspiring influences of the institution. For it is no question of 
mere learning to be assimilated by the intelligence of the learner ; 
if is a question of the development of character, of heart, and of 
soul,—a question of the entire moral formation of the being. 

It is, therefore, a‘question of growth. And here be it observed, 
that these men of the Lavisse schools are all young. They have the 
impersonal inspirations and aspirations of youth, its purity, its 
instinctive comprehension of self-sacrifice; they have all its ideals, 
and all its capacity of faith, Mind, I do not say’faith in the ab- 
stract, but the soul’s capacity of faith ; and I recall, in this connection, 
that passage of Stopford Brooke’s, in ‘which he says that faith in God 
is not, alone, a perfect faith; for it serves its highest and holiest 
purpose only when man’s faith i in himself i is as strong as the faith he 
places in his Creator.* 

This new-born International Association founded by Profassor 
Lavisse counts already many thousand members; and one of the most 
active of these members—a Bostonian of high culture and a prac- 
tical man withal—ventured a prophecy the other day in my hearing. 
“ According to my calculations,” he said, “and if the existing pro- 
portions are maintained, we ought, in the French Universitiest spring- 
ing from the Establishment of 1889, to count in six or eight years 
several hundred thousand foreign students of all races.” l 

It must be remembered that, as yet, the mass: of the students 
throughout France are men under twenty-six years of age, a large 


sented at the University by its “ ‘nation. ” Tn the tenth ‘ond twelfth centuries «Ia, 
nation Ecossaise” was already of high renown; and among the present professors aud 
students of Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Glasgow, ‘and other centres, there are some who 
ardently desire to revive that ancient fame. A recent letter from Dundee tells of the 
discovery, in a quarter of “le vieux Paris,” of the very building Where; in 1440, was 
situate the celebrated “ Collège des E Ecossais.” 

* See Stopford Brooke’s “ Sermons on Faith.” $ 

f As my readers doubtless know, the historic “University of France” was unique ; 
it stood alone and sovereign. There are now four provincial Universities, recently 
created, and owing much to the energy of M. Lavisse, together with such associates 
as M. Gréard, Vice-Rector of the Académie de Paris, and such chiefs as the present 
Mi nister of Public Instruction, M. Bourgeois. 
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majority of whom have already attained'a fair place in sheir respec- 
tive professions. They are the generation born either during or 
just before the war. They are the youth of the nation, and may 
‘justly be regarded as representing its potentiality of moral progress. 

It, is quite possible that the English reader, mostly ignorant of 
the moral growth, and manner of growth, of continental races—and, 
above all, of the French——may either disbelieve the mental conditions 
I am seeking to depict, or deny their results, or may deem the move- ` 

- ment a mere pedantry, and not care to inquire into it more closely. 
If so, the English reader will have made a miscalcu‘ation. The 
movement is one of the most important the modern world has yet 
witnessed ; und it is one in which the youth of the world is more or- 
less beginning to take an active part. 

Meanwhile, France has taken the initiative. She has found the 
men and the motive force. The men,are born of the war of 1870. 
The motive impulse sprang from the “suggestions” of 1889. The 
movement itself is now a substantial reality.. Its inaugurators are 
the teachers I have named; its aim is a return to pure , Idealism. 
It means the spiritualisation of thought in France, in all its forms 
and tendencies, and in all its ‘modes of. manifestation. 


4 


i 


- We have, described the sowing of the seed; it remains to give 
some account of the growths it has already engendered. ‘The cell 
containing the quintessence is,.it may be truly said, exceeding 
small; but its “‘dilitions” plunge us. into the midst of a flood. 
- Everywhere the waves obey the same impulsion. Never, perhaps, 
was there such variety of character and occupation combined with ` 
such identity of aim; and the aim is everywhere the roblest. On 
-every side we find these new generations impelled towards the spiri- 
tualisation of thought. It is no “leap in the dark”; I would rather 
call it a leap in the Light! It is the lark’s flight “into tae blue.” 
But before soaring into the “ winged throng,” we were obliged to 

take our stand by the sons of men. Therefore was neither Vogüé 
nor Lavisse ,to be passed by—for not only were they tae forgers of 
the metal of the mighty chain, but they still weld its links. It 
breaks in the hands of neither; each helps to secure its con- 
tinuity ; for each, while reaching in thought to the borders of the’ 
infinite, retains his practical contact with the human intarests of our 
own known world. You find M. de Vogüé descending from the 
dizziest ideal heights to discuss grammatical constructions and 
elements of speech, and, master as he is of Lavisse’s most intricate 
historical doctrines, he employs himself in applying them individually 
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to the moral improvement of the masses. He lives in your sight as 
the guide of lesser, men, teaching with an ardent patience a small 
group of toilers in many fields, whose humbler condition deprives 
them of the means of acquiring for themselves the higher scholastic 
knowledge.” In Professor Lavisse the first thing that strikes you is 
the vast mental development derived from dry dusty records, “ blue- 
book ” data, the registers of what seemed dead facts. ‘he pulse of 
the living heart that vibrates in every utterance of the new, school 
is fed by the strong current of international and of universal 
sympathies. And here it is that the historian grasps the hand of the 
moralist, ; 
So much for the prophets and inaugurators. We now turn to the 
sectional leaders of the flock. These are of every imaginable con- | 
dition and occupation, and severally devoted to widely different aims. 
They are professors of physical or moral science, of art or language, 
of philosophy: or jurisprudence; they are magistrates, physicians, 


- mathematicians ; or they are financiers, or merely men of the world of 


- 


remarkably acute intelligence ; or they are politicians (in the. truest 
sense) or critics, of the noblest order. All these, and many more of 
merely human experience—students of the science of Life in its widest, 


` most intricate branches—all are contributors to that process of in- 


vestigation to which the “ réveil de l'âme ” in France has giyen rise, 
to the study of the central impulse of the soul towards all ee 
knowable or unknowable. 

Tt will be seen at once that the theory of such a aoran as this 
goes far beyond the famous “Cogito, ergo sum” of'Cartesianism. Has 
it already reached the stage of auto-suggestion ? Az least, it implies 
the utmost development of the faculty of suggestion as between man 
and man—and perhaps also of the revelations of his own soul to man 
himself. 

On the first step of this Jacob’s ladder sits Emile Faguet, the 
author of the ‘‘ Alsthetic Lessons,” closely linked in thought with 
the Positivist doctrine of criticism, but all the same a great dis- 
coverer, neglecting in his system no aspect of art, nor setting aside 
even statecraft, which, indeed, he regards as predominant over all. 
For he sees in statecraft the art of moulding men, and:discerns in it 
the vital principle, the cause of other and further developments of life ; 
while he discards its secondary manifestations, and is the first to, wage’ 

* After the close of the Exhibition M. de Vogüé started a course of lectures at his 
own house, where poorer men, as thirsty as their more favomed companions (we use, 
the word advisedly) for some clearer knowledge of the science of life, could hear some-’ 
thing of the doctrines of the modern masters of thought. These poorer students were 
not all equally prepared for the highest technical training, but all were instinctive seekers. 
of the light, and respondcd, according to their capacity, to the teacher whose generous 


aim it was to prove how large are even the untrained capacities of the human mind, and 
how easily the soul in its simplicity seizes the truths thgt are simply offered to it. 


f 
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war with the superficialities and shortcomings of the last century. 
Not that he altogether despises the “talent” of the eighteenth century ; 
_ but he disputes the title of “ talent” to guide the deeds and destinies ` 
of mankind, and denies to mere esprit the privilege of influencing the 
‘souls of men or directing them to the noblest: public aims, He 
dethrones Voltaire. This is his achievement, his contribution to 
the work, his title to fame, the source of his sudden and rapidly 
increasing power. 

. “ Voltaire wa pas dáme!” This single sentence has a 
M. Faguet in his own country to lasting fame, for it condersed in words 
the feeling of an entire generation.t They were bold words, perhaps, 
to shout in Frenchmen’s ears only a century after the triumphs of 
the great Revolution ; but they came as a clarion-call ta the young,, 
‘to a generation that has been learning from disaster the eternal’ 
worth of truth. And the words provoke in answer Tolstoi’s profes- 
sion of faith: “Z7 faut avoir une dme!” Here again we feel the 
sympathy of nations. The reply to the banks of the Seine comes 
from the banks of the Neva. ~ 

It is by this attitude that Emile Faguet asserts his right to a place 
in the new school. He destroys'to create; and makes himself the 
, very custodian of the temple-gate by anang entrance to the arch- 

enemy. He tramples on the idol; he, is.the proticonoclast; he has 
torn up Voltairianism by its roots from its native soil of France. 

Yet, although the “ New Spirit” claims him, M. Eagvet partakes 

to a certain degree of the Past. He is essentially literary, and 
- while he acknowledges the psychical superiority of the more aspiring 
of the new chieftains, he still holds to his own mode of proclaiming 
his creeds. Literature is strong in the imagination of his haart, and he 
has both the will and the leisure to choose his words. He does not sub- 
jugate the thought to the expression, but he never lets it carry him away 
to any detriment of form. He repudiates the rule of the cever “king 
of Ferney,” as he ironically calls him, because he is converted to the 
religion of human sympathy, to the prose-poetry of contemporary 
thinkers, He has tasted of Lavisse and Vogüé, and what is noblest 
in him has mingled with the passionately pure Idealism of all the 

“ Fiesolists.” * i 

But perhaps the main interest of the movement lies, for the 
foreigner at least, in its universality of character—im the way in 
which men of the most various avocations and interests are uniting 

* The name adopted by the young French students, and even by the priacipal foreign 

disciples of ‘Lavisse. In accordance with the current theory of the “intersection of 
all arts,” the paintings of Burne Jones or of Puvis‘de Chavannes may be [regarded 
as the fullest interpretations of the “central inspiration.” ` M, de Vogiié’s fine 
thapsody on Puvis de Chavannes (in the Débats of May 14) would farm a fit introduc- 


tion to a comprehensive review of the whole aim and purport of the new spiritualistic ` 
science in France, 
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in the same pursuits and convictions. As it is impossible to examine 
áb: any length the works of all those whose writings are directed 
. towards this same purpose of intellectual or moral elevation, we must 
be content to quote a few remarkable instances, in which the utmost 
_ diversity of profession or occupation has not disturbed the identity of 
endeavour. 
Two writers of fiction, well kiaw in the French reading world, 
may aptly serve to illustrate our meaning. Nothing can .exceed : 
either their difference of practical status, or their identity of con- 
viction. . One is a physiologist of the widest scope—such as used to 
he termed a “ transcendentalist” ; the other is a dictator among the 
higher magistracy of France. These two men are equally ardent 
devotees of the new teaching: Both, for obvious reasons, write 
under a pseudonym ; both labour incessantly for the advancement of 
their own department of activity, and seek to promote it by moral and 
mental elevation. Both, as citizens, are men of decided action ; both, 
as writers, hope to raise their countrymen to the doing of worthy 
deeds through the “ spiritualisation of thought.” “Charles Epheyre” 
is the pseudonym of the one; “Jules de Glouvet” that of the 
other. 
In any comprehensive study of the mental evolution of the present 
hour in France, it is manifestly impossible to, confine ourselves to 
_mere literature and art. What men now need is to ascertain plainly 
‘ what are the essential constituents of human character, what best 
enables a man to govern his impulses, what modes of mental develop- 
ment most affect—and how they affect—his performance of ordinary 
duty in public or private. As regards public life, the practical utility - 
of the psychic theories must be examined from two principal points - 
of view—the connection of sciente with psychology, and the - relation 
of psychology to law. From these two points radiate, more or less 
directly, all the lesser ramifications of the subject. It is for this 
reason thatthe two examples we-have chosen seem to us sd important. 
. They stand at these two points of radiation. The one is the repre- 
sentative of science, the other the representative of law. 

Dr. Charles Richet, the eminent “professeur à la Faculté de Médecine” 
(“elected to this high rank much too early,” say the envious),.is as 
well known ‘to the scientific world in Germany, Italy or England; as 
in his native land, and regarded as an authority by all physico- psycho- 
logical students. Under the name of “Charles Epheyre,” he is 
familiar to the public as ‘the author of some of the most uncompromis- 
ing romances of the scientific psychic school, which finds an explana- 
tion for “occult” phenomena by recognising the potentialities of 
science. Here lies the idiosyncrasy of Charles Richet. No one can - 
doubt the extent of his technical knowledge; he ‘leads into the 
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unknown by ways-to which the most rigid--formalist cannot: take 
exception; but he never loosens his hold on the actual antecedent 
cireumstancé, relying for the preternatural element upon the hidden 
resources of Nature herself. It is to electricity, magnetism, and the 
phenomena of the “ interpenetration of the senses,” that he looks for 
the interpretation of all the hieroglyphics of humanity. 

In such works as ‘‘ Possession” or “Sœur Marthe,” for instance, 
the mysteries of “ suggestion” and hypnotism stand out in curiously 
defined distinctness; but, although in these conditions the spirit seems 
to act without the flesh, and the purely psychic agency becomes 
apparent, the nction of a supernatural interference presents itself to 
no unprejudiced mind. The supremacy of the soul is asserted, and 
even its separate manifestation is admitted, but science everywhere 
recognises the supremacy of Nature, whose deeper laws we are only 
now discovering. “The romances of Charles Richet belong essentially 
to the present réveil de Vme. There is no doubt, in outward form 
and circumstance, a certain-affinity between them and some English 
romances, such as “ Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but they are of 
immeasurably higher quality, and bear witness to a far superior degree 
of scientific acquirement.* 

The Revue des Deuz Mondes and the Journal des Débats stand 
‘undeniably in the front rank among the chief exponents of French 
thought; and in their pages for the last few years we light con- 
tinually upon Charles Richet, and find the “ New Departure ” upheld 
by a singularly vigorous champion. Let any one read his recent treatise 
on “ L'Amour.” Amongst much that may be matter for technical 
discussion, we shall come face to face with such modern axioms as 
the following: “ Man’s obligations do not tend towards tha past. We ` 
know of nothing that binds us to what is behind. Our duty lies 
- ahead.” The study of Charles Richet, both in his works of fiction. 
and in his purely scientific essays, tends to emphasise the important 
fact of the inseparability of the moral from the philosophical element 
in modern thought, and gives striking proof of the personal devotion 
of the author to his own special task, the pursuit-of sheer scientific 
truth. 

We must repeat that the “‘ note” of all these modern writers—and it 
is one which testifies to the solidarity of the school—is the feith of each 
in his own profession as the surest of all means to the attainment of 
that moral excellence which is the common aim of all. Herein lies 


* No example is stronger than that of Charles Richet, because by every accident of 
his existence he belongs to that scientific school which stands most remote from any- 
\thing approaching religious belief. Nothing is imposed on him by creed ; his moral 
principles are simply the result of his higher and more esthetic convictions, and his 
recognition of the good, and of its beauty. - In this respect he proves Limself at one 
with the psychical movement of our age. Of this,no one can doubt who has read 
any of his numerous contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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the exceeding reasonableness of their whole work. When Lavisse 
invites the younger generation to the study of the highest statecraft, 
he speaks:as an historian and an internationalist, and rises thus to a 
higher historic truth and a more exaltéd conception of practical policy. 
Vogüé, possessed with the idea of man’s toil and man’s duties, and 
feeling behind all human effort the stress‘of Pain, is inspired by the 
hard, facts of the Exhibition with the necessity of ‘the intervention of 
moral forces, with the notion of the omnipotence of Virtue, Charles 
Richet, when, in his works of fiction, he seeks to explain physico- , 
psychic mysteries by the potentialities of science, speaks from the plat- 
form of his own master-study, and out of that abundance of knowledge 
which has made him one of the greatest physiological and anthropological 
theorists of his age and country.* : And it is the same with Jules'de 
Glouvet, the second of our two examples of comparaiive specialism. 
He brings the entire weight of his psychological convictions inte 
immediate dependence on legal science. His rustic romances are of 
_ the purest and highest psychological purport, illustrative, explicitly, 
of the superiority of mere goodness over mere intelligence. But the 
source of this profound acquaintance with human nature lies, really, 
‘in the determined cult of the philosophy of criminal jurisprudence. 

“Jules de Glouvet,” as is now well known, is the pseudonym of 
M. de Beaurepaire, the present Procureur-Général ; and the incidental 
proofs he furnishes of his indisputable fellowship with the psychic 
school are all based on his own deep-rooted convictions as a lawyer, 
a jurist, and a judge. His mind is legal to the core. This is his 
idiosyncrasy, his peculiar and personal force. ; 

“ You must live the Life,” is the one precept which poor Lawrence 
Oliphant, amidst all the rest of what he believed ‘or dreamt, has left 
as a solemn charge to his fellow-men. So true is this that, in the 
case of most of the men who are now exercising influence over this 
agitated nation, their power over those who surround them must be 
traced to the fact that they are unmistakably “living the Life.” It 
is this which makes a minute knowledge of M. de Beaurepaire so 
essential when treating of the recent evolution in French philosophy. 
No one amongst all the leaders of the school affords us a more sug- 
gestive presentment. f ' 


* “No student of medicine,” says M. Fouillée, in his remarkable article on “Le 
Physique et le Mental,” “no future physician can in our modern age afford to neglect 
the discoveries of what so many affect to treat as ‘occultism’ and disdain, as mixed 
up with the fancied witchcrafts of a darker epoch.” (Revuedes Deux Mondes, May 15, 
1891.) I would strongly advise any one interested in the scientific study of human 
nature in all its complexity to read this admirable essay of M. Fouillée’s with the 
minutest attention, for it contains a complete explanation of the rational position of 
the psychic school in all'its bearings. “ La psychologie,” says the author, “ est la science - 
de la conscience,” “Le mécanique s’exphque mécaniquement, et est Vobjet des 
sciences de la nature; le psychique, comme tel, s’explique psychologiquement et est‘ 
Tobjet des sciences de l'esprit. . . . . Nous croyons que le mental est le fond.” 
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The pure passion of Idealism overflows all his literary efforts in `’ 
every page, but the life-poetry is lived above all in the pro- 
fession itself, and springs from an almost passionate worship of law 
as law, and of the law in its application to beings of the lowest type, 
uncultured, degraded, or semi-barbarous. - It is as one of the highest ` 
representatives of his country’s authority that the author of so many 
touching. pictures of rustic existence will chiefly prove his ċitle to rank 
as a leader of the psychic school. It is barely possible tc exaggerate 
the importance of such a circumstance; for crime—and most of all, 
what is to be called psychological crime—is stalking through France 
to such an extent that we find the Figaro exclaiming only a few days 
ago, “ Abel may be somewhere in hiding ; ; but what is certain is, that 
Cain is everywhere!” 

Between the two subjects of jurisprudence and morbid psychology, 
the French mind has been well-nigh distracted.’ Scarcely a review 
or a newspaper or' a public speech (let alone pamphlets and books) 
appears anywhere that does not treat of crime, its cause, or its 
punishment. The Assize Court itself has become an arena for the 
most intricate moral and metaphysical discussions.* 

In this state-of things the natural tendency is towards aa 
reform. . The more intimate the investigation of human motives 
demanded by psychology, the heavier must be the duties imposed on 
society with regard to the modification of all that is supposed to govern 
men’s actions. France is eager now for reforms in her criminal jurispru- 
dence; and nosingle individual has influenced the current of ideas on 
this point more strongly than the present Procureur-Général. He 
rescued the nation from the disgrace of Boulangism, a service for which 
he was repaid by a persecution such as could not have been organised 

, against a public servant in any other country. But this conspiracy 
of calumny was met by the resistance of unyielding rectitude. 


+ 


* For the Jast t two years, from the debates on the legality of the “ Haute Cour,” and 
of State trials as an institution, down to the “ crimes passionels ” of almost every day, 
the attention of the French public has been completely engrossed—to che detriment 
even of commercial and political feuds—by the question of crime. The Bevue des Deux 
Afondes lends its pages to the examination, from an ethical and philosophical stand- 
point, of the details of the foulest crimes. French magistrates of high degree descend 
. to do battle with the Lombrosists and Garofalists ; University professors enter the 
arena in journals of every shade of opinion ; and popular socialism itself is subordinate 
in interest to the agitation caused by the verdict of the j jury in a sensational trial. 
The psychic movement is inseparable from the judicial one ; and the growing intensity 
of the controversy over heredity and education, pievention or punishment—in | short, 
over all the psychological conditions that favour or discomage the commission of 
crime—shows the anxiety of the public mind as to the issue of the eternal war between 
good and evil. Almost every treatise that comes out, no matter ‘what its subject, 
drifts sooner or later into this central inevitable topic. .Conclusions naturally differ ; 
and while an authority like M. Fouillée insists on every medical student (“tout phy- 
siologiste et tout médecin” are his words) becoming familiar with all that concerns 
hypnotism, ‘suggestion, and so forth, the mass of the “gros public,” of the timid 
bourgeoisie, recoils aghast, sees nothing but perdition on every hand, and clamours, with 
Dumas, for a release “from all this disease and sin.” 


~ 
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“ Right is right ; wrong is wrong ; that is'the eternal lay!” There 
came the first and the true sentence of condemnation, and the fight 
was won. And before the year ended the complete victory was gained 

by conscience over the pretended “‘ irresponsibility ” of the human will. 
+ For this was the practical result of M, de Beaurepaire’s summing-up 

in the world-famous case of the Gouffé murder by Gabrielle Bompard. 


. Here we confront the fact, worked out psychologically, by the medium 


of the law. But it was no mere philosophical triumph, nor in any 
way connected with the intellectual influence of well-combined or 
attractively written fictidn ; it was the ‘eventual success of those 
criminal law reforms whith, in modern times, no civilised country 
can at a given moment escape. It was the triumph of character and , 
of conviction: the victory of an unshakable belief in the supremacy 
of the good and true, not only over the wrong and the false, but also 
over the merely “clever,”’—the highest gain a community of men 
can secure! It established the legal recognition of the sovereign and 
perpetual power of conscience. The verdict of the jury in the 
Eyraud-Bompard trial (the cause, emphatically, of human Responsi- 
bility) was’ achieved by sheer moral conviction, and in circumstances . 
of an all but providential nature. The details of what preceded it 


. are curious. : Had not the determined sense of public duty steeled 


the new Procureur-Général, in July 1889, to a fierce energy that no 
human force could bend, still less break, he must have shown some 
sign of weakness that would have given the vulgar crowd its 
opportunity. . But he went straight and unflinching to the bitter 
end, provoking all the prevaricators, calumniators, and vilifiers of - 
every party in the land;—he happening to be of those whose stern 
mettle hardens under blows; a very target to the enemy! His 


‘dogged resistance vanquished all, his strength was proved, and the. 


cold contemptuous courage made its mark. But the disdain of 
notoriety, the absolute dislike for what is called outdoor popularity 
which marks his character, nevertheless told, and silence greeted the 


legal victory. 


Meanwhile the psychological victory was won, and its importance 
was quickly recognised by those whose recognition gives real 
power. Let any one now question the youth of the schools, of the 
courts, and of the Ecole de Droit, and he will soon learn whose is the 
character that is relied upon, whose the readiness for responsible 
action of which there exists no doubt, and on whom, as an earnest 
reformer of the law, no student of the rising generation fails to rest 
his faith. z 

Truly the hour for legal reform is at hand in France, as else- 
where; only in France, in many respects, more is called fòr than in 
other countries. , She requires wider reforms, and those in opposite 
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directions. In ‘her criminal jurisprudence she is half unconsciously 


asking for almost antagonistic qualities. She wants severer con- 
sciences and a more humane procedure. But this is a question of 
character. This is psychical. She must find the men. 

Meanwhile, one man is found.” When the great “ occasion ” comes 
for the exercise of entire, self-forgetful, unswerving responsibility, 
those who know him well point to the author of “Le Forestier ” and “ Le 
Berger” as the man most likely to avail his country in her utmost need, 

It is no slight result of a movement supposed at first to be 


“mainly philosophical or esthetic, to have created men of this stamp— 


men who will take their place amongst the foremost workers of their 
country’s weal. The psychic school is proving its worth by this, 
that men—genwine and true men—are born of it, and that their 
primary incentive to all desert is their devotion to the spirituali- 
sation of thought. ~ . 


II. 


Throughout the preceding pages I have sought, in the new soul- , 


„awakening of France, for the effects visible in men’s deeds and 


characters. I have traced the characteristic motives which underlie 
their distinctive lines of thought, and have tried to mark the nobler 
acts to which they led. I have endeavoured to exemplify by 
particular instances the bent of various minds, and to show how, 
whatever might be the personal career or the individual inspiration, 
it was through the highest effort of each isolated will that the grander 


- public aims, the more collective responsibilities, attained taeir end and 


were fulfilled. I have sought to prove how, in the highest spheres of 
action, the supreme human usefulness-has sprung immediately from the © 
higher mental vision, and how, the purer and stronger the idealism, 
the more evident the worth of the man whom. it exalted. 

But there is more yet remaining. The splendour of the truth has 
been left untouched, and the impressions of beauty which it produces 
on its worshippers have been disregarded. I have reserved the Poet, 
the Meistersinger, the interpreter of the mystic dream. _ Yet he it 
is who, last of all and chief of all, mirrors those around him to them- 
selves, and renders visible to them the things ad have felt but not 
seen. 

When Jules Lemaître coined the term “ Desardintem* to express 
the purest and utmost ideality of thought; everybody knew what he 
meant. What is in other men the indirect and hidden source of 
their public acts is in Paul Desjardins the direct source of the life 
itself—the life to be lived; and also of the mode in which that life 
is to be conceived, and to be made apparent to the world. 


$ 
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. It is possible that English readers may have seen ‘but little import- 
ance in the incidents of the Concours-général of the thirty-first of July 
at the New Sorbonne ; but they were such as absolutely took away 
the breath of veteran "University men in France. The privilege of 
delivering the inaugural discourse was granted to a young specialist pro- 
fessor ; its theme was the omnipotence of poetry ; and he was allowed 
to make it in verse. The praise of poetry—poetry in real life, in 

‘ domestic life, in college life, in the life of all men everywhere, this 
was the doctrine which the students of all France were summoned to 
hear proclaimed by the lips of their instructors. 

It was official sanction. It was the clear and intended homage of 
the State to the new Idealism. It was an authentic declaration ‘of 
the purport of the new educational departure. 

The poetry thus crowned, so to speak, in the Capitol, is not, be it 
understood, a poetry of polished words. It is said of Milton that he 
“deals only with essentials, scorning the accidental, and still more. ` 

. the decorative or ornamental.” ‘So it is with the new poetry'to which 
thinking Frenchmen turn to-day. It is with no question of the rhyth- . 
mic gift, the melody of uttered verse, that they concern themselves ; it 

„is with the poetry of the “ life that is lived,” which may find its expres- 
sion equally i in sternest prose or in silent act. Jt is this that is taking 
possession of the loftier minds, this that is the true psychic charac- 
teristic of the thing. Sincerity is its prime virtue. Each leader proves 
his faith by his individual conduct, as by his judgments on events and 


i’ men, The pure passion of abstract: thought fires each to do the best 


that it is his todo. His life is the word-for-word translation of his 
own spirit. This is Idealism, and Idealism at its purest. When M. 
Fabié—till then an unknown orator—withdrew from the rostrum, and 
the Minister of Public Instruction took his place before his six or 
seven thousand hearers, he could find nothing better to say than to | 
echo M. Fabié’s words. “Be true to the Ideal,” he cried ; “obey 
your master’s injunction, and fill your own lives with poetry.” 

Foremost of all his fellows, perhaps, has Paul Desjardins fulfilled. 
that behest; and hence his extraordinary influence. 

But this brings us s to a most curious and interesting PORRE 
of the time. à 

We are coming once more to the ago of the spoken word. "Under 
that immediate influence of soul upon soul which is the avowed 
creed of the young psychic school, thought ‘tends to assume the more 
vivid and emotional of its alternative outward forms; it seeks to be 
heard rather than read. Nor does it lack hearers.’ Lectures, con- 
ferences, the oral delivery of mere narrative, all and each are 
attended with the same passionate delight; nor is it easy to say which 
commands the more ardent and more impatient admirers. 
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The listener is everywhere abroad. As in those remote and 
ancient Eastern lands where the voice of the speaker enchants and 
rules the throng, so in our own day—men long to listen. They want. 

-to be told, things—things about their fellow-men, their enterprises, 
‘impressions, dreams, disappointments; things, most of all, about them- 
selves, their own souls, their hopes, their wretchedness, and that 
Columbus-voyage to the Unknown but certainly Divined, the suffer- 
ing, the dangers, and the shipwrecks of which may have been out- 
lived. 

Now, of stories such as these, Paul Desjardins is the master story- 
teller. 

- The domain of thought is tia whole and entire; and when he 
tells of what the soul has taught to him (and you, and me, and all the 
yest !), you need no further enlightenment as to the meaning of 
“ Desjardinism ” or “the pure passion of the Ideal,” for it is embodied 
there before you, and you are already subject to its spell. 

Does this portend a revival of oral teaching? Who thal say ? 
Perhaps Sir John Lubbock is right. 

One of the chief characteristics of all Paul Desjardins’ utterances is 
their total disinterestedness, their absolute detachment from self. 
Nowhere else have you met the same indescribable purity, the same 
boundless geherosity of ‘joy in others’ good, the same pervading 
altruism. To have lost himself—never to be brought back to him- 
self by any possible turn of things—is, as you at once perceive, a 
cause of positive rapture to thé man whose teaching penetrates and 
possesses you just because your instinct knows that the teacher is 
exclusively absorbed by you, and not in the very least concerned 
about himself. It is in your soul that the interest of the thinker 
centres ; and it is into its inmost recesses that you are guided, and in 
its darkest places recognise the light. 


“Whatever deserves to be,” says Paul Desjardins in one of his earliest 
essays, ‘‘ deserves the best attention of our intellect. Everything calls for 
interest ; only it must be an interest divested of self-interest, and sincere. 

But above all, we must labour, labour hard, to understand, respect, 
and tenderly love in others whatever contains one single grain of simple, 
intrinsic Goodness. Believe me, this is everywhere, and iz is everywhere 
to be found, if you will only look for it.” 

“The supremacy of the truly Good!—here lies the roct of the whole 
teaching—the whole new way of looking at things and judging men.’ 

“New views of the universality of our world, of poetry, of religion, of 
kindness (humankindness), of virtue, of worth! . . Think it over; these 
are the objects on which our new generation is ; fixing its thoughts, and 
trying to awaken yours. This it is which is so new !” 

“The fame of Voltaire will be cruelly diminished by all this,—I know it 
well; but do you really hold by Voltaire so much as that? . . Voltaire- 
had no soul, mind that (though I think Ste. Beuve forgot iv); and remem- 
ber that, in place of the mere cleverness of those vanished days, some great 
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thing of which we kao nothing yet, but oily guess, may, and surely will, 
þe born.” * 

Here again we touch the mainspring of the psychic school, and find 
the connecting link with Vogiié, who speaks of virtue as strength, 
and with Faguet, who denies to Voltaire the ‘disturbing spark ” of 
soul. But while we register the moral gains of the men of whom we 
have hitherto been speaking—their part in public action and respon- 
sibility—the need we have of them, it is to Paul Desjardins we must 
turn to attire truth in her native garb of beauty, and “ shed over her 
celestial grace,” 

Remark the perfect grace with which he alludes} to the influence 
exercised by painting over the recrudescence of & purer poetic 
expression. 


$ 


“ For the many weary years,” he writes, “ during which poetry (real poetry) 
lay dead in France,’ those among our artists who félt the loveliness of 
Nature, and’ chief among them, our landscape painters—Rousseau, Millet, 
Dupré, and, truest of all, Corot—garnered up within their studio walls the 
divine faculty of finding inspiration in the Invisible. Their ateliers were 
temples... . . . And as painting itself is 4 language, though disguised—a 
language speaking by hints, suggesting what the soul seeks to convey—it 
came to pass that all art, thus prepared by the action of a mute ideal, 
became itself suggestive, and therefore inapt at loudness or coarseness of 
speech, interpreting by imagery the finer emotions untranslatable in words ; 
and thus these veiled images, sufficient for the imagination of the eye, gave 
to painting a soul that nevertheless stopped short of the definite expression 
of a spoken tongue. There does remain to our young poetry of to-day a 
sort of indistinctness, full of charm, a kind of melodious haze made up of 
broken silences (des silences brisés) and movements half implied. . . Its 
earlier accents in their untaught sincerity were full of the swest lispings of 
childhood’s incompleteness—it was, as it were, a dim art, surrounded by the 
vaporous shadows of an extinct time.” 


But this vaporous suggestive charm is not confined to the genius 
of painting or of poetry. The intuitions awakened by sound, are, 
he admits, to the full as potent as those which are the offspring: of 
the sister art; and, like the other members of the psychic school, he 
reverts to Wagner as, in many ways, the arch-inspirer of the whole. 
Indeed, it is hard to point to any particular or exclusive “ suggestion” 
in Paul Desjardins, for there is no form of nature or of art that 
does not lend its contribution to his vision of the loveliness of Soul. - 

His universality as a writer is amazing. ‘There is scarcely a sub- 


ject of speculation which has busied the curious brains of our inquiring . 


age to which Paul Desjardins has not brought the wealth of his 
inexhaustible imagination, and in no single page is there a repetition 
or a plagiarism to be found, In the series of the “ Notes Contem- 
poraines,” in “ Grandes Ames et Petites Vies,” in the “Compagnons 
de la Vie Nouvelle,” in the “ Portraits,” and the “ Esquisses ”—indeed 


* Un Critique, par Paul Desjardins. 
+ In the series entitled Notes Contemporaines—* Les Obscurs.” 
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in any and every one of the marvellously diversified writings of this 
truly inspired young author—every line ‘is new. He is in all 
absolutely himself alone, and giving the whole of his entire and 
original self. 

If I were to attempt to give the reader an exhaustive idea of M. 
Desjardins’ contributions to the spiritualist literature of France, I 
should overwhelm him with a mass of material the mere catalogue of 
which would overstep my prescribed limits ; but thera are some few 
points that cannot be passed by. 

If, for instance, we enter that long and well-filled gallery of 
“‘ Portraits,” which includes almost every remarkable figure of almost. 
every country, we are fairly astonished by the delicacy of touch, the 
distinctness of outline, the harmony of colour, the life, and the all-com- 
prehension and all-indulgence that make the human oneness. You 
have at once the sharp bite of the aquafortist and the floating atmosphere 
of one of Turner’s sunsets; but, above all, you have the Man. Beit 
Taine or Sully Prudhomme, Jules Lemaitre or Brunetisre, Browning 
or George Eliot, Lavisse or Leconte de Lisle, an “Illustre” or an 
“ Inconnu ”—be it who it may, you have no doubt cf the identity, 
As with Titian’s Humanity, deep buried in earth for more than two 
centuries, you can swear to it, for you know the model, and he lives 
on and will continue to live,-for his mortality never dies, 

This is the imperishable life of the art that is conceived of love— 
the love of the human soul. How far it is from this to she miniature- 
painter’s gift of Ste. Benve! The two humanities stand so wide 
apart! For, as M. Faguet says again of Voltaire, “il n’aimait pas.” 
In the likenesses of Ste..Beuve, pretty as they often are, the real merit 
lies just in their piquancy; and, where there is no sign of a hurt, 
where the smooth skin shows no trace of a scar, even that favourite 
plea ‘‘cest toujours si ingénieux” can hardly apply. If there is 
no blemish there is no skill; the work is incomplete; the technique 
itself is at fault ; and with Ste. Beuve and the host of his imitators the 
technique is everything. 

But the vast gulf that separates Paul Desjardins from—we might 
almost say—all other schools and other masters: here in France is best 
indicated by the one word, irony. More or less, irony has reigned 
for centuries over the thought of France, from Rabelais to Balzac, and 
from Larochefoucauld to the pessimists of our own age; and few, in- 
deed, and interrupted have been the flashes of idealism or tenderness, 
or eyen of cheaper pity, in between. 

It is a wholesome thing for those who in this strange nation are 
careless of its general morality, and feel little dissatisfaction with its 
want of soul, to read the admirable reflections of M. Desjardins on 
the old malady of Gaul. It has many aspects. We all know to what 
measure'of punishment Alexandre Dumas consigned it in its final 
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stage of incurability, when its “ ricanement ” wakes the echoes of the 
boulevards. Desjardins mourns over it tenderly, though it offends all 
the delicate and grave susceptibilities of his nature, which suffers in 
the midst of a civilisation that vainly seeks to fly from regret at its 
own inability to feel. . 
“Two impressions ‘have remained with me,” writes our moralist, in 
one of his: “ Notes Contemporaines” of last autumn. “They date from 
a month’s wandering in Switzerland, at a time when there are no 
tourists to be met. The first is of the exquisite scenes of wintry 
Nature, as she shows herself at this season, when none come to 
visit her—still, reposeful, silent, veiled—how much more touching and 
impressive than when profaned by the summer crowd! This is the 
moment when the Jura should be seen! The pine woods.on the hills are 
but faintly powdered with snow, and the patches of dry rusty vegetation 
beneath lie on the grey stones like broad red stains of blood..... 
Seeds hang here and there on the bare branches, mized with the 
tendrils of the wild vine, or with ghostly clusters of what were the flowers 
of the clematis. The falling leaves are golden; those already fallen are of 
an ashen grey. The delicate tracery overhead is of infinite complexity, 
exquisite in its endless detail; and the whole of this disrobed Nature, in its 
“unadorned simplicity, has an impress of sincerity that reminds you of the ' 
drawings 'of Holbein. Flat pools of shallow water lie about, carpeted with 
mosses and mirroring the sky; the smoke of the huts rises upward gaunt 
and straight. No one is near: there are no passers-by ; and there is no 
“Sound, except that of a waterfall fuller in its rush than at any other 
season. Silence—a silence so fragile that the step of'a. single wayfarer on 
the road would be enough to break it—reigns undisturbed, and covers 
everything like a winding-shest..... My second impression is of 
another kind, though almost as comforting, at least by contrast; it was 
given me by the conversation of the peasant folk, plain, humble moun- 
taineers. .... The speech and thought of these men is plain and direct, 
devoid of artifice, clear and fathomable; they furnish you an unvarnished 
tale of their own simple experience, the life-experience of a man, no 
more! ,... They neither invent nor disguise, and are totally incapable of 
presenting either fact or circumstance in a way that shall suggest to the 
hearer another or a different sense. ... . . Our woful habit of ridiculing 
what lies indeed at the bottom of our hearts they have never learned ; 
they copy, line by. line and stroke by stroke, the meaning that is in them, 
the intentions of their inner mind. In our Parisian haunts, it seems to 
me that their sticcess would be a problem; but they are heedless of 
‘success’ ; and to us, when we escape from our vitiated centres, from an atmo- 
sphere poisoned by that‘ perpetual straining after effect, the pure, undressed 
simplicity of these ‘ primitives’ is as refreshing as to our over-excited and 
exhausted nerves are the green, quiet, hidden nooks of their Alpine 
solitudes. With them there is no need of imaginative expression; the 
trouble of thought is useless; their words are the transparent revelation of 
their beliefs. The calm brought to the hyper-civilised spirit by this plain- 
ness and directness of Nature.is absolutely indescribable ; and when I came 
to reflect on the profoundness of mental quietude—I might say of conso-. 
lation—that I had attained to during my wanderings, I could not help > 
recognising what a cruel, fatal part is played in the lives of all of us by 
irony. It is, with Frenchmen, a kind of veneer, worn even by the most 
unpretentious in place of whatever may be real in them; and where this 
outward seeming is absent, they are completely at a loss..... Well 
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bred Frenchmen rarely; if ever, have or pronounce an opinion, or pass a 
Judgment—unless with a playful obliquity of judgment, and on things in 
general. They assume an air of knowing what they are talking about, and 
of having probed the vanity of all human effort before they have ever 
attempted or approached it; and even this indifference, this disdain, this 
apparent dislike to the responsibility of so much as an opinion, even this is 
not natural, not innate; its formula is not of their own creation; it is but 
the repetition of what was originated by some one else. .... The truth 
is, that in our atmosphere all affirmative action is difficult; it is hard 
either to be or todo. .... This habit of irony has destroyed all health- 
ful activity here. It is a mere instrument of evil; if you grasp it, it 
turns to mischief in your hands, and either slips from and eludes them, or 
wounds you—-as often as not, mortally.” 


Have I detained the reader too long? „Does he think I attach too 
much importance to this revival of Idealism in France, and overrate 
alike the men who transfigure thought in their poetic prose and those 
who give it life in lasting deeds ? 

‘Let this be my answer. 

We in England, in these later times, have shown ourselves so little 
jealous of our old and just renown as champions of the right and 
pure—at least in fiction and in verse; we have so openly aided and 
encouraged that frivolity (to call it by no uglier name)—with which 
we still reproached them—to predominate over any higher or more 
serious endeavours on the part of our neighbours; that it is high 
time we should learn to understand that there is an effort now going 
on which can be no longer ignored or denied. The best and most 
thoughtful minds in France regard it as a proof that the tide has 
turned, and that there is a general and unmistakable desire to cast 
aside all that has been so unworthy in the past. The tendency 
towards the spiritualisation of thought in France is manifest and: 
strong, and is rapidly becoming universal; her men of action, in 
common with her men of thought, are hailing with enthusiasm the 
union of Labour with Science, of Science with Imagination, and of all 
with each in the true and hearty love of Humanity. 

It is but a few days ago that her chief historian, the leader of 
her youth, the “ Great Peedagogue,” as he would have been called in 
Erasmian parlance, exclaimed to an assemblage of scarcely more 
than children, at the opening of a primary school, “ Ah, si je pouvais 
éveiller dans l’'dme d’un seul enfant quelque sentiment poétique— 
quel bienfait !”* 

This is the true meaning of the new movement, and its fittest 
motto may be found in the words written by our own Milton nearly 
three hundred years ago :— 


* Vide Journal des Débats, June 27, 1891, for the speech of M. Lavisse at the opening 
of the Ecole primaire in the little town of Nouvion en Thierache (Département de 
YAisne). 
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sE Suffering for Truth’s sake 
is fortitude for highest victory ; 
Is, to the faithful, Death the gate of Life, 
- Only add 


y 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add Love, 
By name to come called Charity,—the soul 
Of all the rest.” 


These words contain the perfect creed of the psychical school in 
France—these words, with but a single alteration. The word Charity 
brings with it the lingering perfume of an ecclesiasticism more 
familiar to Milton’s age than to our troubled and struggling time, 
We are still in the midst of our passion; and in our awakening 
conscience of the Best, in our new sense of union with all kindred 
spirits, there is an echo of pain, which gives to universal Love the 
character of sympathy. It is the collective love of uncertain, suf- 
fering, upward-toiling Humanity, that binds, or should bind, us all 
to each. 


S-B. pe Bory. . 


GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


HE question of Greek in the Universities is not likely to be 
settled just yet. It is plain that the position which the Greek 
tongue still holds is likely to have some fierce assaults made on it, 
and it is quite certain that these assaults will be met by a vigorous 
defence. At the last incident in the debate I have every reason to be 
Specially well pleased. Mr. Welldon of Harrow has came out of his 
retirement, and has again appeared in the pages of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review. It was the great difficulty of the dispute which went on 
last winter in the columns of the Times, and which has gone on in 
other shapes since, that the chief captain of one side would not show 
himself. I know not whether Mr. Welldon would like to be com- 
pared to an Achaian hero; but, as he regrets that he has been taken 
for a Trojan, perhaps he may. I have certainly had dim visions of 
Achilleus looking out at things from his ship, and I was rejoiced at 
the thought that one had again a chance of meeting tae arch-enemy 
face to face. And the question at once came into one’s mind—Will 
Mr. Welldon come simply clothed in the armour of 1890, the armour 
in which we saw him in the summer of that year in the CONTEMPORARY 
Review, and in the winter at the Head Masters’ Corference? Or 
has some new and divine suit, which mortal weapons will find it hard 
to pierce, been forged for him during his season of repcse? In other 
words, has Mr. Welldon found some new arguments to overthrow all 
that has been said on the other side since last December, or are we 
simply on the old ground, driven to say yet again things which we 
have said over and over again already ? 
I have read Mr. Welldon’s article of the present October. I have 
also looked back to his article of May 1890. I have done the same 
by my own article headed “Compulsory Greek,” in Macmillan’s 
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Magazine for March of this year, and to Mr. Wright-Henderson’s article 
n “Schoolmasters in Council” in the May number of the same 
periodical. But I do not find anywhere exactly what I want. `F 
have brought certain arguments, and I want somebody to answer 
them; and this neither: Mr. Wright-Henderson nor Mr. Welldon 
seems inclined todo. Mr. Wright-Henderson, “ who has examined 
some eighteen hundred or two thousand men for Pass Moderations,” 
is very funny on the subject of “ Pass Greek.” I do not complain; 
after such a toil as that must be, a man is fairly entitled to refresh 
himself by cutting a few capers. He is funny on several other sub- , 
jects also; but I ask for argument or for answer to arguments. .., 
“Pass Moderations,” and all “Moderations” have been invented + 
since my day, and I have to get my notion of them from those who, ,; 
like Mr. Wright-Henderson, have slain their thousands in that par- 
ticular feld. Iam therefore bound to believe that “ Pass Moderations,” ae 
and the “ Pass Greek ” which is tested in them, are as poor and useless 
as so great an expert in that line says that they are. My answer to 
this kind of argument is that it proves, not that Greek should ba 
thrown aside, but that Greek should be better taught. There is one , 
notable, even memorable, sentence in Mr. Wright-Henderson’s article = zt ri 
“ Did we not know how strong professional tradition is . .. . we should. , 
be surprised that Latin and Greek are taught now nearly as they were © 
taught one hundred years ago.” me 
‘This is the very' root of the matter. This is what I have been A 
saying over and over again whenever I have had a chance of saying, ng 
it. This is what makes the whole controversy possible. „I will put 
the case strongly but truly. The “ headmasters” in the “ ‘public th 
schools ” teach Greek very badly.- They teach it so badly that boys A) 
come out of their hands in the state which Mr. Wright-Henderson a 
describes with all the powers of his wit. For fifty years- past or more. 
they have had every opportunity of learning a better way of teaching ` $ 
it, but they have refused to use their opportunities. They still teach., 
it, as Mr. Wright-Henderscn says, as they did before those oppor- , S 
tunities were offered them. They might tèach Greek scientifically — a 
` that is easily and rationally. They prefer to teach it in a dull and, 
mechanical way, which is of course, as Mr. Welldon says, “ pain and sid 
sorrow.” Pain and sorrow I doubt not that it is to the boy, pain and, vy 
sorrow to the master, pain and sorrow, as Mr. Wsight-Henderson, , 
witnesses, to the examiner. But I believe that the pain and SOITOW a 
might be largely avoided, if only the’ schoolmasters would not go on, te 
teaching as they did a hundred years ago, but would make some Use na 
of the light which has shone on the study of language during those. se 
hundred years. Mr. Wright-Henderson asks, with a triumphant air: _ i 


“The perfect of BAódexo is BépBhoxa ; is it instructive or useful to pisme i 
that isolated fact ? a ; `j 


ign t 
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And he then goes on to say a little more: about Greek irregular 
verbs in general and piußàwka in particular. To Mr Wright- 
Henderson’s question, put as he puts it, I answer without doubt in 
the way in which I suppose he wishes me to answer it, that is by 
saying No. I will even tell Mr.’ Wright-Henderson my personal 
experiences in the matter of péuSAwxa. When I saw the words 
BAdoxw and pipBAwxa in Mr. Wright-Henderson’s article, I had 

` the same kind of feeling which one has when one lights ona book or 
a toy or a pair of shoes which one had to do with in the days of 
childhood. Bàóskw and péuBAwxa looked strange to me; but I 
seemed to have seen them‘before, and I gradually remembered that I 
had learned them in my Greek grammar at a time nearer to sixty 
than fifty years back. And I was so rash as to say that I had never 
seen' them since. In that I was wrong. I find that one of the 
words is once used in the Homeric poems (Odyssey, xvii: 190). 
aAX aye viv louev 3} yap péuBAwKe pára 
inap . 

And it is found too, in the more awful shape of a perfect parti- 
ciple, in the spondee and iambus that make up the word ueu pAwkórov 
in the Rhésos: of Euripides—if it is Euripides—629, I must there- 
fore have seen it a good many times in reading the Odyssey, and ' 
once at least in reading the Rhésos. I can only suppose that, as the 
solitary word did not, as many words in Homer do directly and some. 
words in Euripides indirectly, prove something about early Greek 
politics, it slipped out of my memory as though it had never been. 

So far I fully agree with Mr. Wright-Henderson that, if “ Pass 
Greek ” does nothing better than teach GAdoxw and pinBdAwea, “ Pass 
Greek ” must be a very poor thing. I do not wish to make PAdwoKu 
and peuGSAwKxa ‘“ compulsory” upon anybody. I would leave them 
optional for those who take the same pleasure in them which Mr. 
Wright-Henderson seems to do in his own person, though he could not 
get the two thousand men whom he examined to share in it. But 
supposing “ Pass Greek” took another form, and suppose it did 
not deal with the isolated fact of BAdoxw and pipGrwKa, but 
with some other facts which are not at all isolated. What if it taught 
that Greek and English have something to do with one another? 
What if, to the facts thatiyé is to be construed J and that yevocg 
is best construed by kin, it added the facts that ey and J, yévoç and 
kin, are actually the same word? What if it be taught that ciwv 
and hound, though they look so unlike one another, ara really the 
same thing, while caAgiv and call, though they look so much alike, 
are not the same thing? Mr. Wright-Henderson doubtless knows 
these things as well as I, and, as I am nota professed philologer, 
most likely much better. But did it never come into his. head that 
if these things made the beginning of the ‘teaching of Greek, that 
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is, if Greek were taught in a different way from that it was, or could 
-be, taught a hundred years back, Greek, even Pass Greek, might 
cease to be a thing of “ pain and sorrow,” whether to pupil, teacher, 
or examiner ? 

But my business just now is not to answer Mr. Wriglit- 
Henderson in the May number of Macmillan’s Magazine, but to 
answer Mr. Welldon in the October number of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review. But there is more of pain and sorrow in answering Mr. 
Welldon than in answering Mr. Wright-Henderson. Mr. Welldon is 
not so lively as Mr. Wright-Henderson. Though he once or twice: 
tries to be sarcastic, he is on the whole grave, a little stately, just at. 
the end, as perhaps befits a “head” master, a little condescending to 
those who have managed to learn something, something of Greek) 
among other things,’ without having been at ‘ public schools.” But» 
he does not really give one so much to answer, or even to comment on, 
as Mr, Wright-Henderson. Whatever we may think of Mr. Wright- 
Henderson’s arguments, his picture of Pass Greek is well worth 
having, from my side as well from his. And he is much easier to 
understand than Mr. Welldon. Mr. Welldon is so great upon' 
“ culture,” and “ intellectuality,” and “ profundity,” and “ mollify? 

_ing influences,” that a speaker of plain English is a little abashed. 
But he gives one very. little to answer, perhaps because he himself. 
answers so very little. And now that he has stepped forth into the 
battlefield, he does not come and meet anybody face to face. The 
only human personality that appears in his article is that of Mr. 
Percival, late President of Trinity. And Mr. Welldon only “thinks” 
that Mr. Percival has argued in a particular and “ drastic” way ; he 
is not guite sure about it. I can see that Mr. Weldon has read 
what has been written on the subject; I can see by the turn of 
several sentences that he has read what I have written ; but he does 
not come and fight one like a man; he seems better to like to make 
little shots in the dark. But he has at least carried one little bit of 
prophesying of mine to its fulfilment. I said that the enemies of 
sound learning would have worldly wisdom enough to stick to their 
favourite phrase “ compulsory Greek.” And so Mr. Welldon does 
pretty thoroughly. Of course the formula pays; as nobody likes 
* compulsion,” to call a thing “compulsory” sets people against it. 
Many who listen to Mr. Welldon will not stop to think that all that 
is meant by “compulsory Greek” is that Greek is held to be an 
essential part of a certain system ‘of teaching. Nor will they stop 
to think that, unless every learner is to learn only what is right 
in his own eyes, if “ compulsory Greek ” is turned ont, it can only be 
to put “ compulsory ” something else in its place. 

Ido not see that Mr.’ Welldon has answered, or attempted to 
answer, anything that I or any one else on my side has said, except 
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on one point; He holds that the only ground on. which we can defend 
the retention of Greek as an essential subject of University teaching 
is, by saying that if Greek is not, “ ga! studied,” it will not 
be studied at all. He makes:us say : 

“Tf Greek were not compulsorily studied by all men, and among the rest 


by such men as are admitted to be incapable of classical scholarship, it would 
sooner or later cease to be studied even by scholars.” 


This, he says, is an “argument of despair.” He adds that “ it 
takes no account of the beauties and benefits of the Greek language, 
but assumes that everybody, if he could, would at once surrender the 
culture which it is his interest to acquire.” This is a little hard, but 
I suppose it means that some people assume that nobody would learn 
Greek unless he was forced to do so. I am not aware that any one 
ever maintained so. strange a proposition ; it has certainly not been 
maintained by any one on my side in the’present controversy. What 
I myself said, in a sentence to which Mr. Welldon refers, was this: 

“To make it [Greek] cease to be ‘ compulsory’ means to declare that it is 
not an essential part of sound teaching. It means that Greek snall become a 


merely voluntary study, a special study for a few who have a special call that 
i way: It means that Greek at Oxford should sink to the position of Arabic.” 


+ I hope Mr. Welldon does not think that I meant to speak 
ascent of Arabic. Not a bit; Arabic is a very great study, and 
it would be well if it were more ‘studied among ourselves. Among -> 
Orientals Arabic must hold much the same place that Greek does 
among us, But for us Westerns, though very valuable, it is not 
“essential. Therefore few people learn it. If Greek ceases to be 
what Mr. Welldon calls ‘‘compulsory,” and what I call ‘“ essential,” 
it will sink to the position of Arabic. One may be sure that it will 
still be studied by many more than those who now study Azabic ; but it 
will be in the same position as Arabic. It will be an optional thing, an 
extra thing; it will-cease to be what it is now, the roof and crown of 
liberal education. It will no longer be the symbol and badge ‘of 
the educated man. And we say this just because we do take into 
account “the beauties-and benefits of the Greek language,” and 
bedause we believe that, if Greek were reasonably taught, those 
“beauties and benefits” would be extended to a much greater 
number. ‘Mr. Welldon, if I understand him, would keep “ com- 
pulsory Latin,” even for “such men as are admitted to be incapable of 
classical scholarship. ” He would still force its “ beauties and benefits ” 
upon unwilling learners, as we are supposed’ to force the “ beauties 
and benefits” of Greek. For “compulsory Greek” he would put 
“ compulsory ” something else—compulsory even if alternative—and he 
would force down the “ beauties and benefits ” of the: new compulsory 
study in the like manner. And then somebody will’come and argue, at 
least ás reasonably as Mr. Welldon does now, that -it is “a serious 
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question for deliberation ” whether the “ compulsory ” Latin, the “com-. 

_ pulsory” German, the “compulsory ” natural science, being “so. 
largely dependent on. artificial support, has an absolute right to be 
supported.” A case, as good as Mr. Welldon’s against Greek, wil} 
be made on behalf of those to whom any of these things are “ pain: 
and sorrow,” those whose “hearts sink within them” at the sight 
of the most ordinary things in any of those studies, as Mr. Welldom: 
assumes that some hearts sink “at the sight of the most ordinary Greek.. 
aorist ”—to say nothing of. such a perfect as péuBAwxa. Tt is welly 
known, and one would have thought that Mr. Welldon would have: 
found out the fact, that there is a class of men and boys who cannot, 
or at least will not, learn anything that they are set to learn, though§ 
they can and will learn other things. One has known men to whom , 
Greek was “ pain and sorrow ” appear suddenly as masters of Arabic. y 
One suspects that, if they had been set to work at “ compulsory,» : 
Arabic, they would have found that tongue pain and sorrow, and: hr 
would have gone off to learn Greek instead. Or may it be that they 
present way of teaching Greek, that way which has not improved `for 

s the last hundred years, is so thoroughly bad as to be to some minds, ; and 
not small minds either, an actual hindrance in the way of learning ? = 
Of all that has been said on this head by me or by anybody else” 
Mr, Welldon takes no notice whatever. By looking very carefully, 1d 
think I do spy one sign of advance in him. In his article of May’ 
1890 he said a great deal about “ dead languages.” I do not see that _ 
formula in his article of October 1891. He has perhaps in the mean?! 
while found out the simple truth that Latin and Greek are not “ dead” 
languages,” but the most living of all. Still he seems to think that” 
there is some inherent difference between “ classical” languages arid 
any other. He seems to think that to learn Greek is in itself harð 
while to learn German is itself something easier. That all dependé” 
upon how the two languages are taught. It is easy to learn any’ 
f language go as to chatter it without really knowing anything about 
it. It is much harder to learn any language so as really to know ital 
nature and history in a scientific or scholarly way. : This difference! 
hak nothing to do with a language being “ancient,” “moderni” ! 
“ classical,” anything that we please to call it. It has only to “gis 
with the way of learning it, Greek, one may remind Mr. Welldon, ‘is’ 

a “modern ” language, and, for the purposes of a diplomatist or al 
courier, it may be learned as easily as French. On the other hand?’ 
to get a scientific and scholarly knowledge of French or German igi" 

. Just as hard as to get the same kind of knowledge of Greek. French” 

above all, is emphatically a language not to be trifled with. As T 
said in my Macmillan article, a knowledge of Latin is very imperfect 
which does not go on into a knowledge of French, and a knowledge 
of French is no knowledge at all if it does not grow out of a knowledge 
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of Latin, What kind of knowledge of any tongue the “ modern side” 
of a “public school” may call for I have no kind of notion; but an 
University must surely require the scholarly and not the mere chattering 
knowledge of any language which it takes into its system of teaching. 
The talk of substituting a “modern” language for an ‘ ancient” 
leads without fail to a dilemma. Either the ‘‘ modern” language is 
taught in a different, and an inferior, way from the “ ancient” one, 
or else those to whom “ compulsory Greek ” was “ pain and sorrow,” 
will find “compulsory” French or German “ pain and sorrow ” just 
as much. On this head Mr. Welldon, when trying to make the most 
of “ modern sides,” makes a most valuable admission. Of the boys 
brought up in them he says: 


“ If it is necessary to mention one particular in which they sometimes fall 
below their classical rivals, it may be said to be in the habit of accuracy, of 
perseverance, and of sustained and concentrated attention to a subject which 
is not at once interesting and attractive, but demands a large amount of 
patient painstaking effort, if it is to be effectively pursued.” 


, Accurdey, perseverance, sustained and concentrated attention, 
patient painstaking effort—these somewhat important matters are, by 
Mr. Welldon’s own confession, better taught by the old system than 
by the new one which he would give us instead. Marry, this is 
somewhat. We hardly ask for anything more. 

And yet I do not doubt that all these excellent attainments might 
be fostered in no small degree by a scientific study of German or 
French, or of any other language that has a grammar and a literature 
worthy of that name in its elder sense. Only it is clearly not. this 
kind of study which it is proposed to substitute for the study of 


Greek. And, though a scientific study of other languages is in itself . 


as good an exercise for the mind as the like study of the older 
languages, there are good reasons why those older languages should 
have at least the precedence. Those reasons are written in the 
history of Europe from the days of our first glimpse of youthful 
Hellas, down to our own times. I will not enlarge on them yet again ; 
Ihave set them forth many times; I have set them forth as fully and 
clearly as I know how in my Macmillan article of March. I am 
vain enough to hope that it may be that article which has taught 
Mr. Welldon to leave off calling the most abiding tongues of Europe 
“dead languages.” But of the practical suggestion which I made in 
that article, which I made before in the Times, which I had often 
made before in one place and another, Mr, Welldon takes no notice 
whatever. I have already said a word or two about it while speaking 
of Mr. Wright-Henderson. It is simply that, when a boy begins to 
learn Greek or any other Aryan tongue, he should be taught first of 
all what that tongue is, that he should be taught its connexion with 
his own tongue, that, in short, he should be taught so much of Grimm’s 
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Law as bears on the language concerned. Let Mr. Welldon trust 
me, for I speak from experience. My own introduction to what Mr. 
Welldon used to call the “dead languages,” was truly one of ‘ pain 
and sorrow.” I was turned back six times in “ hic, hæc, hoc,” and I 
‘did not say it perfectly the seventh time. But when I-got to the 
fourth declension, and was told that gradis made gradds in the genitive 
and gradis in the plural, then, fresh from the facts of nubes, nubis, 
nubes, I inferred that gradds and gradiis must be contractions for 
graduis and gradues. But I had nobody to tell me that genus was the 
‘same word as kin; when I learned French, I had nobody to tell me, 
not only that champ meant the same as campus, but that it was a later 
form of the same word, and that it could not take any other form. It 
is now very easy to tell a child all this, and I can assure Mr. -Welldon 
that teaching a language in this way simply turns “ pain and sorrow” 
into a pleasant game. The eager and inquisitive mind of a child ‘is 
not unwilling to be told that head once was heved, and before that 
heafod, and it thoroughly enjoys seeing that heafod and caput answer 
letter for letter. And so on to xegady and capo and cape, to chief 
and captain, to the Hauptmann and the Hauptstadt, even. to the head- 
master himself and to the chef in quite another department. I shall 
of course be told that all this suits only children who are unusually 
clever ; it is nothing of the kind; it will do for any except those who 
are cmusnally stupid. I am sure that among Mr. Wright-Henderson’s , 
two thousand passmen there were a great many who, if they had mäde 
. their beginning in this way, might have grown into something better 
than passmen. Mr. Welldon’s modern-siders who fail in “ sustained 
or concentrated attention to a subject which is not at once interesting 
and attractive” would pick up that desirable habit much sooner if the} 
were first of all set on a subject which is at once interesting and 
attractive. I am quite ready for the cry, “O this is much too hard 
for a child.” It is not at all too hard for the child; it often, seems e 
hard to the child’s teacher. The scientific way of teaching, at ally 
rate of teaching history and language, is always the easy way for the 
child who has only to learn; it often seems hard to a teacher who 
commonly has first to unlearn. 

` Of course Mr. Welldon and his fellows ought not io a to teach 
_such very elementary things as I have been speaking of. Such méat 
for babes as this ought to be given to the boys long before they reach the 
' stage of a “ public school.” But they ought to be taught the beginning 
of things some time or other. Mr. Welldon says that “ the study , 
of Greek, if it be seriously prosecuted, occupies so great a part of a 
boy’s school time that’’—this and that follows. The study of Greek 
cannot be said to be “seriously prosecuted” as long as the first 
beginning of such study, the knowledge of what the Greek tongue is, 
is left ont altogether. If the study of Greek were thus “seriously _ 
prosecuted,” it would take a much shorter time than it does, Mr. 
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Welldon, we know, is, like the nether gods, AaBetv apeivwv ñ pebievar. 
But one fancies that even he might in such cases be worked upon to 
relax his grasp at an earlier age than nineteen. 

Anyhow it is a shame that the greatest discovery of our times, the 
discovery of the relations of languages to one another, should be 
treated as though it had never been by those who profess ta be special 
teachers of language. That so it is I have a full right to say. Mr. 
Welldon does not venture a word on the subject. Since.he put out his 
great declaration of right, his right to dominion up to the age of 
nineteen, I have had the good luck of talking to more than one head- 
master, and to more than one public schoolboy. The masters con- 
fessed—I put it into my own words—that Grimm’s Law ought to be 
taught, but that they did not teach it. As for boys of an age nearing 
that when, according to my notions, they ought to be “ripe for the 

- University,” one had never heard that there was any connexion 
between Greek and English; another knew that there was such a 
thing, but he had never heard of it in his school-teaching. Of course 
a clever boy will often find out some isolated piece of Grimm’s Law for 
himself; isolated pieces have been in this way independently found out 
over and over again. But the boy is not likely to find out the whole 
law for himself; that is the business of his teacher, at some stage or 

other, to teach him. Mr. Welldon ‘talks of “the amplification which 
has occurred during the-last half century in the subjects of intellectual 
study.” To the greatest “ amplification” of all he seems to pay no 
heed whatever. 

There is not much more to speak of in Mr. Welldon’s EN I 
do not care to debate whether “ headmasters ” are, or are not, “ worse 
than professors.” I am not particularly interested in professors as a 
class, and I fully admit that “ headmasters really are not bad people 
after all.” A majority of them—I wish it had, been a bigger 
majority—proved themselves to be “ not bad people ” by throwing out 
Mr. Welldon’s proposals, even in Mr. Welldon’s presence. Mr. 
Welldon assures us that the ‘‘ headmasters ” “ do not dream of dicta- 
ting to the Universities.” I am not privileged to know what may be 
the subject of a headmaster’s dreams, but certainly several headmasters 
talked in broad daylight last December in a way which most people 
would call dictating to the Universities, And it is hard of Mr. Welldon 
not to answer my small antiquarian question, which he must be able to 
answer better than anybody else. I will put it again in words different 
from those in which I put it seven months pack. Did John Lyon, 
Mr. Welldon’s founder, as King George the First is mine, really found 
a headmaster, and, if so, what shape of the cognate caput is the proper 
Latin for him ? ; 
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T the present time, when even medical experts hold themselves in 
an attitude of indecision towards hypnotism, it is not sur- 
prising that the laity are at a loss to reconcile the conflicting opinions 
of the advocates of the practice and its opponents. The consideration 
of-a few salient points may guide thoughtful persons to the correct , 
estimation of a subject which promises to assume great importance in 
the near future. The question is so comprehensive that I purpose to 
touch upon only a few of its most important bearings in reference to 
the nature, the uses, and the dangers of hypnotism., 

It is now unnecessary: to insist either upon the reality of the hypnotic 
state or upon its commonness. A few years ago it was regarded as a 
pathological’ curiosity even by those who acknowledged its existence; 
but the researches and writings of a host of scientific investigators 
have established not only the fact that hypnotism exists, but also 
that it is a condition to which the great majority of mankind is 
susceptible. ‘ 

There are two leading theories as to the nature of hypnosis, held 
by the two leading schools of hypnotism. That of the Salpêtrière, 
enunciated by the eminent physician, Charcot, is, that hypnotism is 
pathological, and, in fact, a form of hysteria, and occurs in hysterical 
subjects only; while the Nancy school contends that hypnosis is a 
physiological condition analogous to natural sleep, and that nearly all 
persons of sane mind can be hypnotised. 

Muck credit is due to Charcot for his researches into hypnotism at 
a time when the subject was held in contempt or abhorrence; but it 
is to be deplored that he and his followers, by experimenting mainly 
on hysterical subjects—for the most part women—haye forced us to 
regard their experiments as incomplete, and the arguments based upon 
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them as futile. Professor Bernheim experimented recently on the 
patients committed to his care in the Civil Hospital at Nancy, a large 
general hospital, the patients in which are of the usual mixed types, 
with the result that he succeeded in hypnotising sixty-nine persons 
out of the seventy-two who were in his wards. He did not attempt to 
hypnotise the other three, as two of them were imbecile, while the 
third was afflicted with softening of the brain. As agricultural 
labourers, sailors, soldiers, and the majority of children are shown to 
be exceptionally susceptible to hypnotism, we must, if we accept 
Charcot’s dictum, very greatly enlarge our views as to the prevalence 
of hysteria ; indeed, we shall be forced to assume that one-half at 
least of humanity are victims of this form of nervous derangement. 
Some extreme followers of Charcot beg the question by asserting that 
susceptibility to hypnotism proves the existence of latent hysteria ; 
but as the Salpêtrière school thinks little of hypnotism as a therapeutic 
agent, and employs it chiefly as a psychological toy, it is hardly worth 
while to enlarge here upon its views. 

The fact is, that there are two kinds of hypnotism: “le grand” and 
‘le petit.” The former, which has been so developed by cultivation 
at the Salpétriére as almost to constitute a new nervous disease, is 
undoubtedly to be seen in only comparatively few subjects, which few 
are always of pronounced hysterical type; but the latter, “le petit 
hypnotisme,” which is employed by Bernheim and by all physicians 
practising the Nancy method, is a condition of very constant occurrence. 
Many persons, and even some men of science, seem to imagine that 
by hypnotism is meant the production of such a state of unconscious- 
ness and automatism as‘is seen in the subjects ,at the Salpêtrière, or 
on public platforms. But Bernheim’s definition covers a much wider 
field. ‘ Hypnotism,” he says, ‘is the induction of a psychical con- 
dition in which the subject’s susceptibility to suggestion and ability 
to act upon it are enormously increased.” It matters rot whether 
the degree of influence produced amounts to profound sleep with’ un- 
consciousness, or merely to a slight languor or drowsiness, during 
which the use of the senses or intelligence is entirely retained ;, if 
the “ suggestibility ” of the subject is increased, it constitutes hypnosis. 
For purposes of classification, the degrees of hypnotism are defined 
aud numbered by most writers on the subject. But such c-assification 
is quite arbitrary, and the hypnotised patient a imperceptibly 
from one stage into another. 

Suggestion i is the key to the hypnotic problem. By it the subject 
is put to sleep or calmed into a state of receptive quiescence; and by 
it he is guided in the way of cure. The degree of suggsstibility is 
not necessarily proportioned to the depth of sleep. Some persons are 
barely hypnotisable, and yet a suggestion will take possession of their 
mind and dominate their actions; while others, even in the most 
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profound hypnotic sleep, will refuse to receive or to act upon suggestion. 
As an illustration of, great suggestibility accompanying a slight degree 
- of hypnosis, I may refer to a case that has come under my own notice. 
The patient, whom I may call Dr. A., a University professor and a 
member of several learned societies, was an inveterate smoker, and 
hardly to be found without a cigarette in his mouth, except’ when. he 
was eating or sleeping. As ‘he was a man of highly irritable and 
nervous temperament and suffered from sleeplessness and atonic 
dyspepsia, such excessive smoking was the very worst thing for him. 
He knew well, and had been told by several medical men, that the 
habit was undermining his health and ruining his nerves, yet he 
found himself absolutely unable to give it up. I hypnotised him, 
and he fell into a state of languor resembling sleep, but without 
loss of consciousness. I then suggested to him that he should no 
longer have any desire for tobacco, and that he should feel much 


better for leaving it off. After a few minutes I aroused him, and ` 


found that he had a perfect, recollection of every word I had said 
to him; but ‘he remarked that previously, when his physicians had 


assured him that tobacco was poison to him and had advised him’ 


to give it up, he had mentally resented their assertions and their 
. counsel, while now, under the influence of hypnotism, he felt that 
‘the words I had spoken were so‘convincing, that it would be im- 
possible to go against them. As a matter of fact, he at once gave up 
smoking, and I hear from him that he has felt no.inclination to resime 
the habit. He was hypnotised only three times, and it: is now 
eighteen months since he underwent the treatment. Still, frequently 


though such cases may occur in practice, we may take it as a general.. 
rule that the deeper the hypnotic effect, the greater is the influence . 


of suggestion. 

Suggestibility apart from hypnotism comes within the experience 
of us all. Every one has some portion of such susceptibility, and in 
many it is very highly developed, and may be worked upon for good 
or evil with signal effect; The drunkard, converted by a Gough or a 
Father Mathew, is redeemed through suggestion; and through it the 
victim of evil example or evil solicitation falls to his ruin. We are 
physically benefited by it when words of hope and cheerful surround- 
ings lead us to forget bodily pain or to entertain the idea of its 


removal, or even to make the effort required for self-cure—-as when a 


sufferer from functional paralysis is ‘induced, by kindly encourage- 
ment, to move the affected limb. On the other hand, suggestion 
may, and continually does, work physical harm, «as when some unwise 
sympathiser or some meddling Cassandra utters prognostications of 
sickness and trouble, which, by reason of the depression they induce, 
are likely to undermine the health of a nervous hearer. 

' Those ills which the hypnotist can cure by suggestion, he can also 
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frequently produce by the same method. As he can suggest the dis- 
appearance of pain, as in some forms of paralysis he can bid the 
` return of strength and suppleness to the heavy, powerless limb, so he 
can induce the suffering and the impotence of disease. If, during 
the hypnotic trance, I tell my friend Dr. C. that on awaking he will 
find one leg paralysed and feel rheumatic pains in his shoulder, the 
suggestion is certain to be carried out; and he drags his leg, and 
complains of twinges in his shoulder, until I assure him that he is 
cured. But Dr. ©. is ‘remarkably susceptible to hypnotism.’ For- 
tunately, a subject must generally fall intoa profound sleep before he 
consents to receive disagreeable suggestions; whereas a slight degree 
of hypnosis will, in most cases, be a sufficient vehicle for those that 
are beneficial. I have seen the very painful and obstinate neuralgia 
left after “shingles” entirely and permanently removed in a few 
minutes by suggestion. The patient, a sailor, was very slightly 
influenced by hypnotism, but was extremely “ suggestible.” 

Bernheim maintains that natural sleep is the result of auto- 
suggestion: we lie down in the accustomed place, at she usual hour, 
with the expectation of sleep, and it generally comes. He maintains 
also that hypnotic and natural sleep are essentially identical. While 

“agreeing with him that there is a great similarity between the two 
states ; that natural sleep is often of the hypnotic type—for instance, 
the dreamless sleep of childhood; that hypnotic sleep may frequently 
be used as a perfect substitute for natural sleep—into which, indeed, 
it often insensibly passes—I still believe that the two states differ 
from each other in several essential points. 

Though much has been written on the subject, we cannot yet be 
said to thoroughly comprehend the causation of natural sleep. But 
we may affirm that it is the resultant of many conditions working 
together. Among the chief of these are: first, cerebral anzemia ; 
secondly, fatigue of the brain-cells ; thirdly, accumulation in the tissues, 
and especially in the nervous structure, of waste produsts called leuco- 
maines, which, while the organism is active, cannot be eliminated as 
rapidly as they are produced. During our waking moments, while 
the mind is employed, the molecules which compose the brain-cells 
are continually forming fresh combinations, and for this work they 
require an abundant supply of oxygen. But the lencomaines have 
even a stronger affinity for oxygen, and as- they accumulate in the 
system they draw more and more on the supply, and thus rob the 
brain-cells of what is necessary for their activity. Im proportion to 
this exhaustion of oxygen we get decreaséd nervous action and 
increased drowsiness, until the faculties become benumbed, and sleep 
ensues. During sleep, little or no waste goes on in the higher brain- 
centres, so as the accumulation of leucomaines is gradually worked off 
there is once more a store of oxygen to supply the brain-cells. 
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Fourthly, there is the special action peculiar to the nervous system, 
termed inhibition, whereby the action of a function or organ is imme- 
diatély arrested by the action ‘upon it of another function or organ— 
as, for instance, the heart’s action is stopped by a blow on the stomach, ’ 
or the function of salivation is suspended by some painful emotion. _ 
_ Sleep, then, is the product of several factors, while hypnotism, 
« on the contrary, appears to be the product of one only, and that is, 
inhibition. The inhibitory action may be very powerful and extensive, ‘ 
in which case the hypnosis will be profound, or it may be slight, when 
only a slight degree of hypnosis will be attained. Professor Heiden- 
hain, of Breslau, says: ‘“‘ Hypnotism is inhibition of the cells of the’ 
brain-cortex, which subserve consciousness and intellectual pro- 
cesses.” In advanced hypnosis, the whole cortex may be said to be: 
inhibited, while in the lighter stages circumscribed areas ‘only are 
so, and those but partially. The suspension of function effected by 
inhibition is entirely different from such loss ‘of function as occurs in 
paralysis, and from the cessation of function consequent on exhaustion. 
A marked property of inhibition is its rapid induction and its equally 
rapid removal. 
Most physiologists are now agreed that, in addition to subserving 
consciousness and the intellectual faculties, the cells of the cortex, - 
the association of which constitutes the highest centres, are concerned 
also in nutrition, secretion, and other functions of the vegetative system. 
In ordinary circumstances those functions are independent of the 
will, arid go on automatically; but in certain contingencies the 
highest centres exert an influence on organic processes—as, for 
instance; under powerful emotion, when the salivary secretion is in- 
hibited, and when the bile.may be locked up, the heart’s action greatly 
disturbed, and the digestive functions unsettled. Under ordinary 
conditions, the highest nervous centres are too much occupied with 
surrounding interests (the life of relation) to busy themselves with . 
the vegetative functions ; and it is well that this should be so, for 
by habitual concentration of thought inward upon organic processes, 
-hypochondriasis may be devéloped. ‘Under special circumstances, 
however, it may be to the advantage of the organism for the higher 
centres to interfere and assume control. ‘‘ Hypnotism,” says Professor | 
Delbceuf, of Liége, “ by cutting off the intellectual life from the life 
of relation, enables the highest centres to assume cognisance of and 
to look after the working of the organic functions.” To use a 
simile: a well-regulated establishment goes on smoothly without the 
interference of the master of the house ; each servant knows his work, 
' and interference would result only in discord; but circumstances may 
arise in which the master’s authority must be evoked for the restora- 
tion of order and harmony. It is on this principle that the physician 
employs hypnotism. Disease, according to Liébeault, implies an excess 
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of nervous, action in one direction, and its deficiency in another. 
Through suggestion, hypnotism enables us to restore the nervous 
equilibrium on which depends the maintenance of health, and the 
hypnotist combats disease by utilising the patient's own forces. “The 
patient,” says Bernheim, “hypnotises himself.” Sc also he cures 
himself through forces that are essentially his own; the direction of 
them only comes from without, Hypnotism does not enable us to 
create energies, but only to develop and control those which already 
exist. It cannot impart wisdom to the fool nor soundness of brain to 
the idiot, though it will sometimes help us to develop weak faculties 
and call latent powers into activity. It is for this reason that 
hysterical persons are by no means the most satisfactory patients. If 
we cure such persons of a pain or a malady, they are very apt to con- 
jure it back, or to develop another in its place by morbid auto- 
suggestion. As it ison the physical, so it is on the psychical side. 
So far from an individual of weak will being the best subject for the 
cure of a moral infrmity—of drunkenness, for instance—we find it 
more easy to permanently reform one of strong character, whose 
natural bent is towards the right, but who has been overcome by force 
of circumstances, such as evil association or mental depression. A case 
in point is that of a gentleman, Mr. X., whose acquaintance I made 
in 1888. His family history was good, and he had keen a confirmed 
drunkard for only two years. During that period, however, he had 
indulged to excess in all forms of alcohol, and in consequence seemed 
to have entirely lost the power of self-control. He expressed a 
wish to be cured, but had become so weak-minded that he could not 
withstand temptation. Although he never lost consciousness in the 
hypnotic state, he proved a good subject, and Dr. Liébeault and I 
treated him for about a month. We allowed him a moderate quantity 
of light wine or beer at his meals, but forbade stimulants at other 
times, and emphatically ordered him never to touc., spirits, but to 
hold them in abhorrence. I saw this gentleman a few weeks ago, and 
have frequent opportunities of hearing about him. He has never 
exceeded the allowance granted to him, and has had no relapse. 
This patient was not handicapped by hereditary drink-tendency, nor 
was he either vicious or evil-miaded by nature; when such drawbacks 
exist, a cure is almost invariably more tedious and difficult, and there 
is great danger of relapse. 

` The theory that hypnotism, when used in the treatment of moral 
cases, subverts free will, is erroneous. The originally healthy and 
well-disposed subject, who has sunk into habits cf injurious self- 
indulgence through temptation. from surroundings, exhaustion from 
overwork, anxiety, or some other cause outside himself, has for the 
time being lost his freedom of will, while the victim of an heredi- 
ary taint or congenital deficiency, who is naturally weak or vicious, 
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or strong only in the direction of vice, may be said never to have 
possessed it. To the former, hypnotic suggestion will very probably 
restore his power of will; in the latter, the treatment may possibly 
develop it, especially if he be yet young, and time and patience be 
given to the task. 

Some of the popular ideas’ with regard to hypnotism are extremely 
curious, especially those concerning the personal influence of the 
hypnotist. I have been assured that this personal influence is so in- 
tense’ and so enduring, that if the hypnotist falls into ill-health or 
dies, his patient is likely to relapse, or in some way to suffer. I, 
need hardly say that there is about as much truth in this theory as 
there is in that other—that the bite of a healthy dog will induce 
hydrophobia in the bitten person if the animal go mad within the 
year. The extravagance of such a notion of hypnotism and its 
properties will be obvious to most thinking people, but one frequently 
hears statements which, if less unreasonable, are almost as erroneous, ' 
with regard to the individual influence of the hypnotist upon his 
subject. It cannot be denied that a certain amount of influence is 
attainable, and that hypnotic suggestion can be rendered more per- 
sonal than most other forms of treatment; and this possibility of 
misuse is a cogent reason for regulating its practice, and restricting 
it as far as practicable to responsible medical men. I can confidently 
affirm, from my own experience in several hundred cases, that there 
need be, and ought to be, no more personal feeling between hypnotist 
and hypnotised than there is between any physician and his patient. 
It.is well to exercise a healthy scepticism about stories of hypnotism ‘ 
at a distance. If such a thing is ever possible, and the evidence 
bearing on the question is very scanty and unsatisfactory, it is certain 
that such a degree of susceptibility is extremely rare. I have never 
seen it, and its discussion belongs rather to psychology than to medi- 
cine. I believe that very frequently hypnotising a hyper-sensitive 
subject may lead to the subject thinking that she is influenced from 
a distance, for I have seen two melancholy cases of this nature. In 
neither case was I able to prove that such influence was actually 
exerted, and I came to the conclusion. that it had no foundation 
beyond the hysterical fancy of the patient. 

Regarding the capacity to hypnotise: no special gift seems re- 
quired, though one operator may succeed in a case where another has 
failed. The secret of success here is the same as in other methods of 
medical practice, and lies in knowing when to apply the remedy, and 
how to gain the confidence of the patient. Several medical men of 
my acquaintance are easily hypnotised, but this does not prevent them 
. from successfully hypnotising others, any more than having been 
aneesthetised by chloroform oneself prevents one administering it, to a 
patient. 
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The question of applying hypnotism to children, a3 a means of 
moral reformation, is a very serious one. Many people say that they 
would rather have their children naturally bad than hypnotically 
good; and I confess to feeling much sympathy with this sentiment, 
if the badness is within normal limits. But if a child is viciously 
inclined, absolutely unmanageable, or crassly stupid, I think hypnotic 
suggestion might fairly be tried, to reinforce other moral treatment. 
Liébeault of Nancy, Bérillon and Auguste Voisin of Paris, and 
Dr. Kingsbury * of Blackpool quote several cases of vicious children 
who have been reclaimed by its means. J have myself had the satis- 
faction of watching from week to week the improvement which took 
place under hypnotic suggestion in two children, a boy and a girl, 
who had been abnormally idle, untruthful and vicious. In the girl’s 
case, the treatment was applied by her schoolmistress, under my 
supervision. 

Voisin reports cases of older people who have beer reformed by 
hypnotic suggestion, including some of the worst type of Parisian 
women, on whom other means of conversion had been vainly tried.. 
Many of these cures, he says, have proved permanent; but my own 
experience leads me to fear that in such extreme cases a fresh tempta- 
tion—a stronger suggestion to evil—generally causes a relapse. 

Those physicians who advocate the use of hypnotism advise it, not 
as a specialty, but as an auxiliary, an adjunct to the practice of every 
medical man. It is found remarkably effective for the alleviation of 
pain, even in cases of incurable organic disease, such as cancer, heart 
disease, and locomotor ataxy; and for the relief of sleeplessness, 
prostration from overwork of mind or body, hysterical suffering, and 
such disturbances of nutrition as accompany anemia ard phthisis. 

The dangers arising from the popularisation of hypnotism have, I 
think, been overrated, though, as I have said, there is no denying 
that they exist, and that precautions should be taken against them. 
The two opposing schools of Paris and Nancy have at least one point 
in common: they both insist on the necessity of ordering and limiting 
the practice of hypnotism. The medical profession in this country 
has spoken very decidedly on the subject, and at the annual meetings 
of the British Medical Association last year at Birmingham and this 
year at Bournemouth, resolutions were passed, calling for the prohibition 
of public hypnotic exhibitions; other nations have been before us 
in discouraging such exhibitions ; they are forbidden by law in most 
European countries and in many of the States of America. Prussia, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Italy and Switzerland are among the 
countries in which the State has interfered to prevent public per- 
formances of this nature, and in France they are prohibited by the 
- different municipal authorities. In England alone is it feasible for 
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any adventurer to start a ‘‘ magnetic entertainment,” and to placard 
the walls with repulsive advertisements illustrative of his methods. 
Public demonstrations of hypnotism are forbidden in other countries 
as being harmful to`the subjects and demoralising to the spectators, 
and the promulgation of regulations against them was not determined 
on without due inquiry and investigation. During 1886-7 Donato 


and other sensational hypnotisers visited the towns of France and ' 


Switzerland, and created a furore in Bordeaux, Marseilles, Geneva, 
and other places. Charcot has placed it on record that the track of 
the magnetisers was marked by a regular epidemic of hysteria and 
other nervous disorders, Nor did the mischief end with the visit of 
the magnetist. His example led others to imitate his methods, and 
it was found that in schools and workshops the children and artisans 
amused themselves by hypnotising one another. In 1887, Dr. Ladame 
of Geneva was instructed by his Government to officially report on 
the subject, and in consequence of his testimony hypnotic performances 
were forbidden throughout Switzerland. 

A few instances will serve to show how injurious reckless hypno- 
tism is to the subject; and here I may say that the method prac-. 
tised by public showmen is nearly always reckless and wanting in 
consideration for their exhibits. The maladies and. inconveniences’ 
caused by unwise hypnotism are many and various; but they all have 
‘their origin in some mischief done to the delicate mechanism of the 
brain. Drs. Van Renterghem and Van Eeden, of Amsterdam, have 
published in detail * the case of a young man who was brought to 
them suffering from hystero-epilepsy; induced by the proceedings of 
an ignorant hypnotist, and whom they cured by hypnotic suggestion. 
Professor Pitres of Bordeaux has given several instances of grave 
nervous disorder consequent on misapplied hypnotism.t Among 
these is the case of a young man, aged twenty, who was constantly 


hypnotised by his fellow-workmen. After a time he became subject’: 


to attacks of spontaneous somnambulism, during one of which his 
arm was severely lacerated by some machinery in motion, which he 
was incapable of avoiding. He was cured by. suggestion, and was 
protected from future suffering by being warned, during the hypnotic 
state, against allowing himself to be hypnotised by any one except 
his physician. Dr. Pitres describes an epidemic of hypnotism which 
broke out in'a boys’ school at Bordeaux after a visit from the mag- 
netist, Donato. The older boys took to hypnotising the younger 
ones, and some of these poor children were made seriously ill by this 
new form of amusement, Another case cited by him is that of a 
young man whom his companions had frequently hypnotised and 


made the victim of terrifying or ludicrous suggestions. Those sug- ` 


» 
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gestions took such root in his mind that he was at last unable to 
throw them off, and he became practically insane and a prey to 
strange delusions. He was rescued from this state by a course of 
therapeutic hypnotism; but his cure was tedious and difficult of 
accomplishment. Dr. Claye Shaw, Professor of Psychological Medi- 
cine at St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, stated at the Bournemouth meet- 
ing that in the course of his asylum experience he had seen several 
cases of serious mental disturbance due to mischievous tampering with 
hypnotism. The use of hypnotic suggestion has been forbidden in 
the French army, both because it was considered subversive of disci- 
pline, and because the soldiers were sometimes made the subjects of 
injurious experiments. 

One of the most striking warnings on record against the abuse of 
hypnotic experiments is the story of Ilma Szandor, which Dr. von 
Krafft-Ebing has given at length in a small volume. This young 
girl, a Hungarian by birth, was of hysterical constitution, and proved 
extraordinarily susceptible to hypnotic suggestion. She fell into the 
hands of persons whose ill-judged zeal and curiosity carried them to 
lengths which seem almost incredible, and her life was ruined by 
cruel and senseless experiments. She was hypnotised sevaral times a 
day for some months, apparently by any one who chose to practise 
upon her, and was made the victim of very painful and distressing 
suggestions. For instance, a pair of scissors was on one occasion. laid 
upon her bare arm, and she was told that they were red-hot, and would 
burn her. . All the effects of a severe burn were brought about by 
this suggestion ; an inflamed and blistered spot, taking the shape of 
the scissors, appeared on her arm, and took months to heal. The 
unhappy girl at last became insane, and, I believe, still remains so. 

Professor Pitres mentions several cases where the excessive and 
misapplied use of hypnotism, accompanied by injurious suggestions, 
has been followed by grave attacks of neurasthenia; and in my own 
practice I have met with instances where amateur hypnotism has led 
to violent attacks of hysteria, followed by delusions. I have found 
it necessary to exercise great caution in hypnotising hysterical and 
other neurotic subjects. When I first began to use this treatment I 
wished to determine some points of interest, and for this purpose I 
frequently hypnotised two good subjects, one a strong, active-minded 
woman, the other a very muscular and robust young officer, whom I 
had cured of alcoholism. After a few weeks the woman began to 
complain of continual weariness, and of occasionally feeling dazed and 
confused ; and the young man invariably suffered from headache if I 
hypnotised him more than once in the twenty-four hours, or if I 
made suggestions of an unpleasant or irritating character. On per- 
ceiving this I gave up experimenting on those subjects, and the 
anpleasant symptoms passed off in a few days. But at the time I 
formed the opinion, which subsequent events have strengthened, that 
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hypnotism is not such a perfectly harmless thing as some would make 
it out to be, and that the hypnotic state should never be induced except 
under trustworthy advice, for a definite beneficial object, and by a respon- 
sible operator. Ifsound-minded and healthy persons suffer from being 
hypnotised too frequently though every care is exercised in the operation, 
how much greater suffering and risk must be incurred when the subjects 
are probably delicate and neurotic, when the hypnosis is brought about 
by faulty processes, and the suggestions made are almost invariably 
of a painful or sensational. kind. Many of the subjects used for 
exhibition are hypnotised twice a day for months, and in consequence 
of this frequent repetition become reduced to a condition of automa- 
tism, vacuity, and dependence on the will of the operator, which it is 
painful to contemplate. The subjects chosen by public hypnotists are: 
nearly always of a low type of intelligence, and are generally 
“ weedy ” and deficient in physical stamina. A few weeks of exhi- 
bition will probably render such subjects unfit for’ any subsequent. 
, employment requiring application or reasoning power. Surely -it is 
the duty of the State to protect these persons of unstable mental’ 
equilibrium from ruin of mind and body ; and it should only be neces- 
sary to point out to the public that those platform exhibitions which 
appear so laughable entail the gradual degradation of the performers, 
to render such displays impossible in an enlightened country. The 
hypnotic performances which frequently. disgrace our places of amuse- 
ment are, to my mind, far more demoralising to the spectators than 
the ancient games of the Roman arena or the Spanish bull-fight. 
There, ať least, the actors were or are allowed all freedom of brain ' 
and limb, and the display of strength, skill, and courage can hardly 
be altogether degrading, even though it be made for’ an unworthy 
cause. But here the subject has been deprived of the use of his 
higher brain. For the time being his intellectual faculties and his 
free will are as completely annulled as if portions of the cerebral 
cortex had been removed.’ Physiologists, for scientific purposes, watch 
the spasmodic movements of a frog from which the brain has been - 
taken away, and a British public watches for its amusement the 
antics of a fellow-man in whom the faculties of higher cerebration— 
those which constitute the essential properties of- humanity=20eys 
been temporarily destroyed. 

As one of the earliest among English physicians to study the 
Nancy method of treatment by hypnotism, I feel it my duty to speak 
very plainly of the dangers attending the ignorant'and injudicious use 
of this powerful agent. I am the more impelled to do so, because , 
' the cause of medical hypnotism has suffered through the confusion 
existing in the popular mind between it and the hypnotism of shows 
and entertainments. .When people assert that hypnotism is essentially 
dangerous, and that its employment should be made illegal, it is as 
well to inquire what variety of hypnotism is referred to. If the 
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speaker has in mind either amateur experiments or public perform- 
ances, any hearer who has studied the subject must heartily endorse 
what he has said ; but if, as is sometimes the case, no discrimination 
is used, and therapeutic hypnotism shares the general- condemnation, 
we should ask, in the first place, whether it has been proved a 
dangerous agent in the hands of experienced medical men, and, in the 
second, whether its benefits are such as to justify the incurring of any 
risk. A well-known writer has stated that hypnotism means an 
abject dependence of one person upon another, adding that he would 
rather see aman live and die a drunkard than submitted to such 
degradation; while another avers that it is a calling in of Beelaebub 
to cast out Satan.” Those authors have in a great measure failed to 
understand the question they are dealing with, and their premisses 
are mostly incorrect. For ‘one thing they assume that hypnosis and 
somnambulism are identical. Now although between 80 and 90 per 
cent. of mankind are found to be susceptible to hypnotism, the great 
majority of these are never affected to the extent of somnambulism, 
and, as I have already said, a slight degree of hypnosis is quite 
sufficient for therapeutic purposes. 

In the hands of a conscientious and experienced physician the use 
of hypnotism is, I believe, absolutely devoid of danger. This is my 
own experience; and last year I wrote to the chief exponents of the 
treatment on the Continent, in America, and in Great Britain and 
Ireland, asking them for their opinion on this subject. They all 
replied that they had never met with untoward results, and that they 
could not conceive the possibility of such results if proper care and 
judgment were used. The venerable pioneer of suggestive Lypnotism, 
Dr. Licbeault, who has practised for over thirty years among the 
poor of Nancy, gives the result of his experience in an extremely 
candid and interesting paper. In this he tells of two or three 
slight contretemps which happened to him in his early days of inex- 
perience, but he goes on to say that he has never seen any serious 
accident occur through the use of hypnotism, and records his convic- 
tion that harm can result only through faulty method, or ignorance 
on the part of the operator. The fact that Dr. Liébeault has prac- 
tised hypnotism so long in a comparatively small town, and that 
Professor Bernheim has during the last five years hypnotised a large 
proportion of the patients who have passed through the Nancy General 
Hospital without having any evil results to register, is, I think, a 
strong proof of the safety of this treatment. But even though hypno- 
tism were proved to be attended by a certain amount of risk, we should 
hardly be justified in altogether prohibiting or abstaining from its use, 
if at the same time we could show thatits advantages exceeded its draw- 
backs, and that it enabled us to treat successfully some diseases and 
conditions which resist other measures. 

r Dr. Gilles de la Tourette: “Encyclop Med ,” vol. x. 
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Among such intractable diseases, alcoholism takes a foremost place. . 
The value of hypnotism in treating this malady may be better under- 
stood by the reader if I refer to one or two.examples drawn from my 

‘own experiénce. Among the patients who came under my care about 
_ the end of 1888 was a successful and prosperous merchant, a member 
of a nenrotic and alcoholised family. He had been addicted to 
alcohol for about three years, but drank only at intervals, between 
which he entirely abstained from stimulants and worked steadily at 
his business. When the alcoholic mania seized him he would 
surreptitiously leave his wife and family, and go into a mean lodging, 
where he could drink night and day without hindrance. His family 
would spend days in seeking him, and he would generally be found 
sleeping off the effects of a debauch. As time went on the attacks 
became more frequent, and between the last two only ` a fortnight had 
elapsed. He was placed under supervision and treated daily by 
hypnotic suggestion for about three weeks, but he was only slightly 
influenced by hypnotism, and always retained full consciousness. He 
returned home, and had no relapse for seven months, throughout 
_ which time he worked hard and regularly. In the summer of 1889 
he travelled in Scotland on business, and during this journey the 
double shock of thorough wetting and some bad news from home 
had such an effect on him that he took to whisky. ‘He drank heavily 
for one day, but was able to pull up of his own accord, and during 
the following week he came to see me, and to have the ‘anti-aleoholic 
suggestions repeated. Since. then he has continued absolutely sober, 
and that without any further treatment. The reader will observe 
the difference in type between this case and that of Mr. X. The latter 
was simply one of chronic drunkenness without hereditary tendency ; 
the former was practically a kind of insanity characterised by attacks 
of an overpowering impulse to drink. It is an instance of real’ 
dipsomania. To show the immense power wielded by hypnotism, I. 
shall quote the case of the manager of an important company, who 
was on ths point of being dismissed from his post when he first 
consulted me, early in this year. This gentleman was very susceptible 
to hypnotism ; he fell at once into a profound sleep, and proved one of 
the best subjects I have ever seen: As be belonged to an alcoholised 
family, it was necessary to forbid him all use of stimulants; therefore 
he was told, while in the hypnotic state, that alcohol was poison to 
him, and that the taste of it would in future make him violently ill. 
To test the efficacy of this suggestion, a small glass of beer was given 
to him during the hypnotic sleep, and another about half an hour after 
his awaking; on both occasions the dose instantly brought on an 
attack of sickness, though the patient had no consciousness of the 
suggestions he had received. He returned to his home and business 
after about two months, and has had no relapse. A few weeks ago, 
I had a letter from his mother, informing me that he was very ill with 
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pleurisy. - The nee came on suddenly while he was attending & 
cricket match, and as he complained of violent pain and faintness, a 
well-meaning friend made him take the usual rough-and-ready remedy— 
-a glass of whisky. He had hardly swallowed the spirit when he 
again rejected it, thus affording a proof of the continued action of 
suggestion after the lapse of three months, and under altogether excep- 
tional cireumstances. One can feel tolerable assurance as to the future 
of this patient. He has acquired a mental distaste for . alcohol 
accompanied by a strong physical reaction against it which will keep 
him safe against almost any conceivable temptation. 

It will be asked if there are no failures to chronicle. Alas !, yes. 
The physician must sorrowfully confess that there are many cases of 
drunkenness and dipsomania for which there seems no permanent 
cure, either by hypnotism or any other form of treatment. Before 
moral as before physical disease, he must too often own himself 
vanquished and helpless. But in a large proportion of cases, hypno- 
tism offers a good hope of cure, and we should, I think, do wrong in 
refusing to give it a fair trial. 

Alcoholism is by no means the only dieses originating in bad 
habits and want of self-control. Morphinism, for example, and the ` 
. tobacco habit,” have also their victims, and the suggestive treatment 
which has been found useful in alcoholism has also proved efficacious 
against those kindred evils. The restoration to health of Dr. A., 
already referred to, is an illustration of this. ~ Another‘is affcrded by 
such a case as that of a lady who had acquired the habit of taking 
narcotics, and for about two years had ‘been unable to sleep without 
. bromides, morphia, or chloral. Her physician recommended hypno- 
' tism, and it was suggested’ to her in the. hypnotic state that she 
‘should sleep soundly without any help from drugs, and should take a | 
dislike to every form of narcotic. Those suggestions were acted upon, 
and in time the lady regained the habit of sleeping naturally, to the 
great advantage of her general health. 

In a large proportion of cases, hypnotism, should be used as an 
adjunct to other remedial measures, and by no means to their exclusion. 
And in cases of incurable disease it can be only palliative and directed, 
to the relief of distressing symptoms, such as pain, sleeplessness, want 
of appetite, and mental depression. By hypnotic suggestion we can 
often reduce symptoms to their “anatomical expression,” and take the 
sting from disease. Bernheim, when taunted with unwisdom because 

he employed hypnotism in the treatment of consumptive patients, and 
` asked if by suggestion he expected. to cure the disease and destroy the 
bacilli of tubercle, replied that he hypnotised those patients, not with 
the expectation of restoring disintegrated lung tissue, but because his 
suggestions relieved-the wearing cough, reduced perspiration, improved 
the appetite, arid gave refreshing sleep. If the disease was far 
advanced, suggestion by relieving the symptoms which éonstituted its 
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sting enabled the poor sufferers to enjoy some comfort during the short 
spell of life remaining to them. If it had not passed the early stages 
there was a possibility that, by placing the patient under favourable 
bodily and mental conditions, reaction towards cure might, be initiated 
and assisted.. 

After all, is it not the aim of most medical treatment to be thus 
Nature’s auxiliary? The physician can aspire to do little more than 
place his patient in the most favourable position for cure, and thus aid 
that restitutio ad integrum which is the natural and vital. reaction 
towards health. Some writers object to hypnotism for the reason that 
it removes pain without curing the disease of which it is a symptom, 
and aver that pain is Nature's danger signal, which should not be 
lowered. unless the cause of danger is removed. Their objection 
carries little weight when hypnotism is employed by experienced 
physicians, who know how to interpret the signal, and who, while 
they try to dispel pain, do not neglect to combat the disease which it 
betokens. And we must not forget that in certain cases—for instance, 
in many forms of neuralgia—the pain is the disease, and its removal 
means the recovery of the patient; nor that pain is often the most 
distressing accompaniment of incurable disease. How can we let the 
poor victim of cancer or of locomotor ataxy drag out months or years 
of agony, when we have at hand the means of mitigating his sufferings ? 
For such a one, the physician can often effect by hypnotism what other- 
wise he could effect only by naréotics and sedatives; and with this 
advantage, that hypnotism does not impair the mental and physical 
powers nor weaken the moral sense, as such drugs must do, if their 
use be persisted in. 

An objection frequently urged against, hypnotism is that a person 
who has been subjected to it, evén only once or twice, becomes over- 
susceptible to hypnotic influence. Repetition of the hypnotic process 
does generally increase susceptibility, though not to the extent which 
is often supposed. I have frequently seen a practised hypnotist fail 

` absolutely to affect a subject who had many times before been under 
hypnotic influence. It should be the object of a medical. hypnotist 
not to weaken but to strengthen his patient’s will-power, and to make 
him understand that—to quote Bernheim’s words—he hypnotises him- 
self under the guidance of the operator. It is a good plan to protect 
young and very susceptible subjects by impressing upon them: during 
hypnosis that they are not to be hypnotised by-any one except their 
own physician. I have seen sensitive persons who were thus protected 
resist all the efforts of the most successful hypnotists. It is hardly 
necessary to insist on the advisability of never hypnotising women, 
nor, as a rule, very young persons, except in the presence of a 
responsible guardian or friend. 

Onas. Luoyp Tuckey, M.D. 
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. THE RENAISSANCE OF THE STAGE. 


OVERS of literature are sometimes startled and often dispirited by 

the immediate popular success achieved by works which seem to 

them entirely devoid of merit. A good many readers of the more 
refined and cultured class were galled by the instant and surprising 
success of the late Mr. Fargus’s “ Called’ Back.” The defects of the 
book were, evident and on the surface. Its English is undoubtedly 
slipshod and ignorant. There is not a page in the narrative free from 
lines which set the teeth of a lover of his native tongue on edge. The 
characterisation of the people who move through its chapters is shallow 
and conventional. The story it tells is not especially new or convincing.’ 
All these things being admitted, it seemed easy and natural at the time 
to rail against “ that stupid and ignorant pig of a public” which so 
excited the wrath of Pococurante a quarter of a century ago. But the 
public, however uncritical it may be, however ignorant and stupid, at 


least knows when it is pleased, and is never induced to purchase the 


work of an absolute pretender. It reads a prodigious quantity of 
rubbish, and pays for it and-likes it; but it leaves a great collection 
of rubbish unread, and -it is never without its unexpressed, though 
genuine, reason. I have cited “ Called Back” because it had in an 
unusual degree the faults which jar upon the critical mind, and the 
virtue which most especially appeals to the popular taste. Its one 
virtue was that it told a story—not strikingly original, and certainly 
far from great, but—a distinct story, clearly motived, and complete 


within itself. From the first page to the last the writer never leaves 


-the track. The narrative unrolls itself before the reader smoothly. 


There is not a hitch or an entanglement from start to finish. Regarded 
merely as a specimen of the narrator’s art, it stands higher than ‘most 
work of modern time. If the literary aspect of the book had been 
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equally remarkable for excellence it would have delighted not only the 
uninstructed mob of readers, but the world at large. The art of 
pleasing is simply—to please, and there are millions of people~in the 
world who, being pleased, ask not why and care not wherefore. Mr. 
Fargus, before he died, was working hard to vanquish the faults of 
manner which at first beset him, and in “ A Family Affair” he showed 
some promise of triumph in that direction. But whatever success he 
might have achieved would have added little to his popularity amongst 
those who instinctively admired him. There is a certain school of 
humourists at this hour, a school begotten out of darkness by Mark 


\ 


Twain,a school whose productions dre, to people who love letters, as . 


palatable as verjuice. Mark Twain has made England and America 
laugh honestly and heartily and pretty constantly for this last score of 
years. Within his own lines he comes as near to being a man of genius 
as almost any man now alive. But he has his Limitations, and his manner 
is susceptible of easy imitation. He has taught a number of natively 
dullish dogs one way of being fanny. The public is not quick ‘to 
discover a literary mechanism. The joke is offered to it, and it laughs. 
Had Mark Twain never lived or never written the school I speak of 
might have seemed respectable. No self-respecting workman, in any 
craft, steals another man’s methods and sells them as his own, and it 
is perhaps as much a sense of ontraged honesty as a disgust for 
occasional ineptitudes and frequent vulgarities, which makes certain’ 


modern professional jokers so distasteful to the instructed reader. i 


Mr. Fargus tells a story, the. directness of which delights an’ 
uncritical public, whilst its literary style curdles the blood of the ' 
dilettante. The great ruck of people have found what they want; . 
and are naturally contented. As for the humourists, their method, ' 


though acquired by labour as honourable as that of the pick!’ 


pocket, has been proved to be a good one by its inventor, A stoler” 
watch keeps time just as well for the thief as for its original honest’ 
proprietor. The stale jest which is offensive to you and me is’ 


delightful to Tom, Dick, and Harry, who have never heard it before, ` 


or who are sieve-brained and have forgotten it. The point is this:' 
` that ignorant and uninstructed as the public may be, and constantly " 
as it is imposed upon, it, accepts only what is—to the height of its 
discernment—good. No creature willingly eats what it regards as 
garbage, but palates and perceptions differ. _ 

There is no form of popular art to which these considerations do 
not apply. Directness of purpose is the one virtue which all men can 
realise, and the theft of what once were beauties is the one vice which 
vulgarises all forms of art. It is because the Drama, more than any 
other form of art, can’ appeal to the ignorant and the unthinking that 
it has more of the necessary virtue than any other art possesses, and is 
clogged in due proportion by the concomitant vice. 
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It is not very'long since an accomplished and charming writer of 
fiction set on record his despairing belief that all the stories had been, 
told. There is a surface truth and a profound fallacy in this con- 
clusion. It is quite true that there is no great passion the workings 
of which have not been exposed in many forms, but the combinations 
of human interests are simply infinite. All the stories were told 
before the days of “ Monte Christo,” before the time of Shakespeare, 
. before the ‘‘ Decameron,” delighted men,’ before the great unknown Arab 
wrote the book of Job. It is likely enough that men ir the Stone 
Age had told all the stories in the simple sense, and had made all the 
primeval jokes on which ‘the humour of a later world is founded. 
Charles Reade said, very wisely, “ When everybody can see how a 
story will end, the story is ended.” A story, nowadays, is not the 
natration of an event, but the history of the encroachment of person- 
ality on personality, with its accompanying illustrations of morals and 
` manners. It is no wiser to say that all the stories have been told, 
and therefore to advise writers of fiction to lay aside the most difficult 
but most charming portion of their work, than it would be to advocate 
the suppression of chess, or whist, or billiards, on the ground that all 
the games had been played. Even if every possible combination in 
each had been exhibited, which is, of course, out of questicn, all the 
potentialities can never have been exhausted in any one of them by 
any one person. The most practised and assiduous chess-player finds 
novel developments in every thoughtful game he plays, and wide as the 
world of. chess is, the world of tragedy and humour is a litile larger. 
Originality, to use the word simply, may not be looked for. An 
original man would have to come to us from another planet. The man 
who ‘writes and speaks in any known language is, in a sort, a 
plagiarist. The man who addresses himself to the public must make 
himself intelligible, and to do this must employ many formtle which 
are as old as the beginnings of intelligence. It may be assumed with 
tolerable safety, that if ever the craft of creative fiction shal die out 
amongst men it will not wither for want of new and interesting 
stories. All the stories will not have been told, all the songs will not 
have been sung, all the music will not have been drawn from wire and 
catgut or blown through brass and reed until all the people have 
come and gone, and the last man lies unburied. 

The invention of great stories is still possible, and to ba great they 
not only need not be, but must not be, original. They will always 
have to hold in'solution the ancient elements, but must perforce hold. 
them in such combined proportion as to offer something of a novel 
flavour to the taster. For my own part, I no more expect an original 
drama than an original dinner, but one may not unfairly look to 
each for nutriment, and expect in each taste, skill, and discernment. 
All great novels, plays, and poems offer the staple emotional foods of 
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humanity. There is no new emotion discoverable. I have already — 
cited one dictum of Charles Reade’s, the greatest master of narrative 
fiction, to my thinking, since Dumas pére. I remember that once in 
the course of conversation he offered me his conclusions in a sentence. 
“The man who aspires to please the public as novelist, or dramatist, 
has to do three things only. He must make his audierice wait, make 
it laugh, and make it cry. Be careful of one thing,” he added, 
“never make it wait too long.” There is the whole secret-—to seize 
interest, to draw laughter and tears. There are the old staples out 
of which you must furnish forth your dramatic dinner. The recipe 
‘looks simple, and in that respect reminds me of another which I had . 
` years ago from Sir John Millais, who gave me the secret by which I 
might become the ‘greatest painter in the world. “Get the right 
colour,” was his dictum, “ and put it in the right place.” ' 
It is a rule in art that all productions which ensure the most 
immediate success are bounded by the strictest limitations. Express, 
for instance, “ Scots, wha hae,” in a volume, and all its value has 
evaporated. The acted drama is fortunate above all other earthly 
things in the fact that it is in intimate and immediate touch with the 
emotions of a crowd. It has not only the advantage of contact, but it 
breathes that electric air of sympathy which contact alone creates. 
The solitary novel reader may be delighted to the very limit of his 
‘capacity of pleasure by the perusal of the pages of a great master: 
But the-spectator of a great play is carried beyond himself by the 
- multiplied enthusiasms of the living people who surround him. The 
most instant triumph, the most immediate and palpable reward, reach 
the dramatist, and in due proportion the forms of the art to which he 
‘has to fit himself are rigid and unyielding. Homer may nod without 
danger to his fame, Milton may actually slumber, the great masters of 
prose fiction may be dull for a whole chapter on end, but the dramatist, 
must exercise an unsleeping vigilance. _ Charles Lamb complained of 
“ the lidless dragon eye of modern fashionable tragedy,” but the writer 
of plays is compelled to look through it. He must never consent to 
lose sight of his centre of interest for a moment. He is bound by 
time, and, to an almost tyrannous degree, according to the modern 
forms, by space. However intricate or difficult his story, he must tell 
it within the limit of his three ‘or four acts, with their one scene 
apiece, and he must occupy something less than three hours net in thé 
telling. There is a superstition abroad to-‘the effect that these con- 
siderations have operated mainly in-thinning the ranks of modern 
dramatists, that the difficulties of dramatie composition have frightened 
from the stage men who -have achieved eminence in other walks:of 
narrative art. I think I shall be able to show that this is an error, 
and that altogether other. causes have operated. It is entirely a ques- 
tion of fashion, and. ‘fashion is, in the’ main, a question of reward. - 
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‘When Shakespeare E Jonson, Massinger, Marlowe, and the rest of 
the great Elizabethans were writing, it was only from the boards of 
the theatre that men of imagination could offer the thoughts which 
burned within them, and it was only through the pay-box of the 
theatre that they could hope to secure a substantial reward for their 
labours. In a word, the Elizabethan stage brought those who worked 
for it both praise and pudding. Then the printing press began its 
work, and the stage fell from its pride of place. Gteat-men have 
written for it from time to time, but, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
the greatest have turned away from it since that early splendid day 
and until now. ‘They have done ‘so simply and purely because they 
“could reach a wider public than the walls of any theatre could hold, and 
because their efforts had begun to be rewarded in strict proportion 
to the number of their patrons. The Merry Monarch gave the 
stage a fillip, and in his time coin and.kudos awaited the dramatic 
workman. The social success of Garrick gave us “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” because it seemed to make it worth Goldsmith’s while to write 
it, and without Goldsmith there would probably have been no Sheridan. 
Whenever the praise and the pudding have been attainable by stage- 
work, ‘stage-work has been done. ‘To say this is not for a moment to 
charge the dramatist with keeping a keener outlook for the main chance 

„than his neighbours. It is simply to say that the poet, the humourist, 
the satirist, the student'of men and manners have chosen that form 
of expression which secured for them the readiest and most .atcessible 
audience. It was in the hands of Richardson that the English novel 
first became a power, and from his day until now, satirist ana comedian, 
pessimist and optimist, sage and jester have found it most convenient 

_ and most profitable to offer their various mental wares from behind 
the novelist’s bookstall. To-day we see the beginning of a change. 
The world has not only widened in respect to its possible appreciation 
of great work, but it has grown-conglomerate. When we get our 
next stage satirist he will scourge folly in 4 hundred places far removed 
from one another. Men will laugh at his Painted Vice from San 
Francisco to New York, frorn Thurso. to Melbourne. There is nothing 

now to hinder a coming Shakespeare from preaching nightly to a 
quarter of a willion of people.. The ocean steamers, the telegraph 
wires, and the organs of the Press have s0, init the world together 
that, for this purpose at least, it has shrunk: ‘into the dimensions of a 
parish. “Hong Kong has the news of a London success within 
twelve hours. Williamson, in Melbourne, and Frohman of New York 

are ready to bid for it, by the time the London public has read the 

newspaper reviews at the breakfast-table. The Writing Animal turned 
novelist long and long ago, because the general literary influence ran 
in that direction. The general literary impulse ran in that direction 
because it was there that a man could speak his freest mind with the 
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firmest assurance of an audience, dad the surest prospect of pay for 
his labour. Now, the physical conditions of the ground have altered, 
~ and we shall come to a new development of art. The stage has been 
long and deservedly despised. Men of moderate or inferior power, 
men like Sheridan Knowles or Doctor Marston, have tried to lift it, 
as Enceladus struggles under Etna. The leaden weight of popular 
indifference was on them, and such force as they had was that of a 
corpsé: galvanised.. Without.the thews of those Anakim who built 
the Elizabethan drama, they strove to erect its fallen columns, to 
reconstruct its palace halls. They attempted,in short, to make an 
imitation pass for a reality, and they offered to a public which, how- , 
` ever stupid, was still alive, the simulacrum of a dead beauty. The 
Elizabethan drama, which in the great sense lives for ever, is in the 
smaller, practical, workaday sense, as dead as Cheops. A nineteenth 
- century Shakespeare, if we were so fortunate as to, find him, would be 
vivified by all the native and natural forces of his age. He would no 
more write decasyllabic verse for the public of 1891 than he would 
go back to the stilts and the masks of the old Greek tragedy. i 
It was once, and not so very long ago, a high distinction to have 
found a place amongst the leading English novelists of the day. ‘That 
is the case no longer. Novel writing has become a trade, and is 
amongst the vulgarest and least respectable of modern occupations, 
A mere business or a mere handicraft may be ennobled by its pursuer, 
but cannot be vulgarised as the trade pursuit of what was once an art 
_ may be. The public insists on being served with imaginative litera- 
ture of one sort or another. The great mass of readers has no power 
to distinguish good work from bad. It has no faculty for the recog- 
nition of style, or of power or fineness in the delineation of character. 
We have seen already what it demands, and we have seen that men 
whose literary equipment is least adequate in the sight of the judicious 
can supply the demand as well as the most ‘accomplished literary 
artist. The novel, as a vehicle for the expression of thought and 
. emotion, is neither dead nor doomed. The opportunities it affords 
are so wide and various that great men will always be found who will 
employ them. But, for the time at least, its day of splendour is over. 
‘We are on the eve of a new epoch. ’ The immediate publicity aflorded 
by the theatre and the splendid rewards gathered by the successful 
playwright will combine to enlist the most capable literary workmen 
~into the dramatic art. We shall have very shortly a Renaissance of 
. the stage. ‘This is not to say for a moment that all well-equipped 
writers of fiction will at once begin'to work for the boards.’ The 
difference between the two kinds of work is so wide ‘that only the 
man who has essayed bothe an rightly understand it. The result must 
be looked for through the action of a growing fashion. Dickens and 
Thackeray and George Eliot wrote novels naturally, because the novel 
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. 
was the form of literature into which they were born. Men and women 
_of, equal power who will dawn upon the world of letters twenty years 
` hence will be writing drama, because the literary atmosphere will be 
saturated with stage influences. Great fame and great pecuniary 
‘reward are ‘baits to catch the biggest kind of fishes. The fame and 
the reward may be trusted to create the fashion of seeking for them, 
and when the masters of imaginative art arise they will work after the 
manner of their hour. 

It is a fact so patent-as only to need the slightest passing mention 
that within the last «score of years the whole status of the dramatic 
profession has been definitely changed. Here and there, long ‘before 
that time, attempts were made to improve it, but of late years it has 
altered without mich visible effort on its own part. Its rise has 
seemed to be a portion of the general modern nature of things. Its 
surroundings have altered, and it has ‘altered with them. It flourishes 
in a new atmosphere and under nòvel conditions of popular apprecia- ' 
tion. Mr. Irving, for example, has done as much as lies in the power 
of one distinguished artist to dignify the profession by which he lives. 
But so did the Kembles in their day. So did William Macready, so 
did Samuel Phelps, and so did Charles Kean. But Mr. Irving, our 
modern leading tragedian, has not, like his forerunners, had to struggle 
against an adverse tide in the profession itself. He has been 
seconded, and sometimes led, by the Bancrofts and the Kendals, and 
the whole spirit of the time has aided the movement. The business 
of an actor is now as respectable as-that of a surgeon or an attorney. 
The famous Kembles, with the best will in the world, could have done- 
nothing to change the condition of the vagabond barn-stormer. . The 


‘anecdote related in Campbell’s life of the elder Kean is familiar to, all 


readers of stage literature. It affords a powerful picture of the 
‘sordid squalor to which genius of the highest order could in those 
days be condemned. ` The shabby, ragged attire, the pinched features, 
“‘ the cheek raddled like a sheep’s jaw,” all thése details are fresh in 
the memory of thousands of readers. The state of things’ which, 
‘made such a position possible even for an actor of the most average 


talent has gone out of sight for ever. Whatever despite lingers in 


‘the public mind is the result of loug habit, and has grown to 
be unconscious. “It came out rather curiously only- the other day 


i ‘when a popular novelist, of whose career and aspirations I have 


‘some personal knowledge, announced his intention to devote the 


. remainder of his years to dramatic work. Quite a considerable 
T number of reviews and journals lamented this resolution on the ground 


that the gentleman in question was descending from a higher plane 
of art to'a lower. But the truth is that the tendencies of imaginative 
„work are in the direction of the stage, and must inevitably set that’ 
“way more and more determinedly until such time as a new school of 
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drama has reached its -apogee,- and until the inevitable crowd of 
imitative duffers have learned the trick, and rush in to vulgarise the 
drama as they have already vulgarised and made impotent the novel. 
I may be met here by the statement that the stage in all ages has 
been quite sufficiently vulgarised already. That is quite true. “But 
under modern conditions the vulgarisation of all successful arts has 
assumed proportions quite unknown to our forerunners. There are 
more—many more—than a thousand novels published in England 
‘alone every year, How many living people are there, who, by virtue 
of literary gift and practice, travel, observation, insight, and general 
knowledge of men and manners, are qualified to write a book which is 
worthy of anything beyond the most ephemeral existence ? A score ? 
A dozen ?. Were there ever living, in any age, as many as a dozen 
art workers in any one direction whose work survived their own genera~ 
tion by a day? Counting that each living. producer of fiction turns 
out two complete novels per: annum, we have, et the most moderate 
computation, six’or seven hundred people who contrive, in one way of 
another, to find a hearing. ‘There was a time when the half-educated 
man who had a thirst for books was almost compelled to turn to high 
class literature for the satisfaction of his craving. To read, then, was; 
almost perforce, to enlarge the mind, to grow familiar with lofty 
thoughts and high aspirations. . Men slaked their thirst at the pure 
fountain. Nowadays. they -drink from the gutter. It would be 
absurd to be altogether optimistic. Folly’s steam-pump pours out its 
worthless and upfertilising flood, but the pure streams are more 
numerous'and more accessible than ever they were before. So,much 
` allowed, the fact remains: the art which was for many years Ergland’s 
noblest is for the time being hopelessly degraded, vulgarised beyond 
comparison or expression. No civilised people can live without’ a 
great imaginative force to purify and freshen it. The cheap printing 
press and the reading millions are killing that force as it has beén 
made manifest in the novel. It will transfer itself to the stage. ` : 
Like all popular institutions, the theatre has had its ups and down 
In its dullest hour it has never been unblessed by creative talent, es 
at its highest and its best its splendours have béen dimméd by the 
stupidities. * But we notice here broad tendencies rather than the 
beautiful or foolish intuitions of a day. The general tendency ‘is 
undeniably, and of late years rapidly, upwards. The influence of the 
lamented Tom Robertson has been universally admitted, but honestly , 
as he has been lauded, I do not think he has yet received that full- 
handed acknowledgment of his work which he.and it deserve. We 
owe to him mainly, if not to him alone, the breath of unaffected 
simple human. nature which has once more blown across the footlights, 
and carried away before it the stupefying dead air of superstition and 
tradition. There is not a araneta now writing for the English 
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stage whò has not gained something from Robertson’s beneficent in- 
flaenee. Some of his comedies look a little thin in contrast with 
the work of later men who learned the best part of thair business 
from his example. But they have still a charm and freshness to be 
found in’ the work of no other modern writer for the stage. Their 
wholesome influence is spreading, and English playwrights are taking 
cognisance more and more of the characteristics of modern life. They 
are beginning to imbibe its influences and to study its problems. 
This is not the only way for the drama—that its writers should deal 


with the cruces of the age they live in—but it is always the one 


healthy sign in art that it should strive to be veracious. The struggle 
for truth is everywhere apparent in the modern movement. 

In an age which owns critical organs by the thousand, movements 
and persons of no intrinsic importance whatever sometimes come to 
be lauded and decried so loudly that even intelligent people are 
deceived, into thinking that there must surely be something of con- 
siderable force and moment to awaken so noisy a fanfaronade. A 
handfal of people are at this moment engaged in the attempt forcibly 
to reconstruct the prevailing ideas about the drama. They might 
just as well try to reconstruct the atmosphere. No kind-hearted man 
will grudge them their labours, or such reward as complacency, pub- 
licity, and mutual congratulation may afford them. They may even,, 
in their day, do a stroke of work, though it must of necessity be 
out of proportion with the astonishing din made about it beforehand. 
No amount of talk about artistic duties will influence the British 


drama greatly. In this complex age the progress of all popular arts — 


is,a matter of successful business speculation. I have laboured 
already to show that this view is by no means as sordid as the bare 
statement of if makes it appear. ‘‘‘ The drama’s laws the drama’s 
patrons give.” But that is only half a truth. The drama is now 
more firmly established in popular liking than it ever was before. 

There is probably no institution the abolition of which by a despotic 
power would be more passionately resented. It finds a way to wealth 
for hundreds, a competence for thousands, and a recreation for 
millions.. As I have said already, the. prizes it offers must enlist the 
best brains of the people among whom it thrives. When the heaven- 
born dramatist arrives (he might have been under the conditions a 
heaven-born anything you please to mention), he will give the drama’s 
patrons all they can ask for in the way of scientific constrrction, and 
he will command their suffrages because he can supply their needs ; 
but whilst he does it he will feed them on wit and wisdom, on noble 
tears and whole-hearted laughter. The drama’s patrons will give 
no laws to the great master.. He will perforce obey the necessary 
laws of his own art, but as for what shall please his andience he will 
be sole judge and selector. Small men will try tha master’s 
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‘ method, and will fail. There are people who call Ibsen a master 


nowadays; but when words stood as equivalent for ideas the master 
in a great popular craft was the man who mastered the great popular 
heart, who took its sympathies and imaginations. captive, and led 
a world of admirers roaring at bis chariot wheels. Nobody but a 
fool asks that applause should go for everything, but there is only one 
way to the master’s place in drama, and that is to succeed. Before 
all things a stage play is an appeal to popular sympathy. Should it’ 
fail to secure that, it may expound the fairest philosophies (or the 
.foulest), may be cramful of wit and wisdom ‘and beauty of a sort, but 
as a stage play it is a failure. 

In this fact lies, and always will lie, the supreme temptation of the 
dramatist. He is compelled by force majeure to yield something, and 
unless he be a very big man indeed he will not know exactly what he has 


_ to yield, or how far surrender must carry him. Quite recently the critics 


have been warning the writers of plays against “talk.” They have 
admitted in some instances that the talk, of which they have none the 
less complained, is brilliant, witty, and incisive. Their advice is in 
favour of a more rapid action, a constant tap, tap, tap of dramatic 
effect. I venture respectfully to submit that this has been the method 
of no real master of the stage, and that without exception the stage 
masterpieces for which, in our ephemeral human way, we claim immor- 
tality, have consisted mainly of what the modern critics describe as 
“talk.” One living censor has had the courage to denounce “ As 
You Like It” and “ Twelfth Night” on this very ground, and to pro- 
nounce them both ‘“ impossible” as comedies. “The School for’ 
Scandal” has almost as little dramatic, action as an acting play can 
well survive on. “ But,” says your man of discernment, “ the talk lis 
such talk! Who is going to give us the like of it?” Not ‘many 
people, certainly. But, coming to men of lower rank than Shakes- 
peare and Sheridan, what of Augier and Sardou ? Look at “ L’Aven- 
turiére.” It has delighted hundreds of thousands. It has its place in 
the repertoire of every French theatre. You can put its story inta 
nutshell, and I venture to say that it would be possible to excise 
one-half of its glorious dialogue without damage to the narrative. But 
nobody asks to have it, excised. The very gallery hangs breathless on 
every line, and every performance of the comedy affords sufficing proof 
of the fact that if the “talk” be the fitting expression of a human 
emotion, a, popular audience is as ready to be interested in it as in the 
rapidest succession of melodramatic events. The plain truth about 
this matter is, that the dramatic critic of the day has suffered himself 
to be run away with by personal experience. He has seen, again and 
again, plays ruined by superfluous dialogue, and he knows that there 
is nothing which can prove more instantly fatal. But the point ‘is 
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that the dialogue should not be stiperfluous, and so long as that rule 
is observed it is as much of the essence of the- successful stage piece 
as the constructive scheme itself. So soon as “talk” begins to fatigue 
the audience it becomes a vice. ‘So long as it succeeds in retaining 
. interest it shows the high road to the chief dramatic virtues. It is 
only possible to a very. limited extent, and then only'in the broadest 
and coarsest way, to indicate character by action. I do not intend the 
word “action” to signify pantomime. ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” has 
shown to such of us as were not aware of the fact before, how com-_ 
pletély even the nuances of a story can be expressed by facial play and 
‘gesture. But observe, it is only the emotions which can -be so 
expressed. You can get no epigram into pantomime, nor in the con- 
„stant tap, tap, tap of dramatic event can you find ‘poetry, or wit; or 
wisdom, or that searching analysis and exposition of character for 


which hie stage of all countries is, at its best hours, gloriously memo-' 


rable, To tell a dramatist-that his talk is brilliant, but that there is 
. too much of it, is to employ a positive contradiction in terms. There 
can never be too much of it until it wearies, and, if once it begin té 
weary, it ceases, whatever its quality may: be, to’ be brilliant. Every- 
“where eloquence is in the ear of the hearer, and not on the tongue of 
athe speaker. The curse of the drama for years has been, that for the , 
most part it has supplied no talk worth any intelligent human crea- 
_ture’s listening to. There have been exceptions to this mournful rule, 
- of course, and we are all cordially grateful to the dramatists who have 
afforded them. A certain sum of artificiality is indispensable, and to 
„present the actual conversation of living men and women from the 
. boards would call up the very spirit of disgusted ennui in the first 
- half-hour. But exclude the work of half a dozen ‘people, and ask 
how many dialogues can be cited from modern plays which bear even 
a. remote resemblance to the speech of real life, whicli carry a concep- 
tion of human emotions as we know them? The critic has deliberately 
„sot for himself a low standard, and so long as the work before him 


: has been constructed with a passable adherence to the ordinary laws 


,0f stage-craft he has been content to praise it. The result is that the 
+public has learned, in part at least, to despise that which it should 
„regard as admirable, and to tolerate a mere trick until it has grown 
\to be the essential thing in a great art of which it: is properly only 
one of the smallest factors. The dramatist who attempts tc interest his 


` audience without a story,-clearly told, will fail; but the story should, 


safter all, be nothing more than the groundwork on which he erects his 
: superstructure of human character éxpressed-in human speech. 
‘,, I have quite recently witnessed a performance of Mr. Henry James’s 


`‘ American,” ‘at the Opéra Comique. The- production of this work 
„is, on the-author’s side, one of the most satisfactory signs it would be 
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easy to discover. It'is by no means a perfect play, and has in the 
first two acts many dull moments, The dialogue is -teally excellent 
all through, and it is only when it fails to be dramatically excellent 
that it grows tedious. On the printed page an effective retort may 
be set down aline or two after the words which provoked it have been 
, Spoken; but Mr. James has sometimes pursued this plan in his stage 
work, and a replique, really brilliant in itself, has passed unnoticed, 
and indeed unintelligible, because of a speech interpolated between 
it and the phrase by which it was elicited. Some of the’ dialogue is 
humorous rather than witty, and the perception of humour is much , 
rarer than that of wit. The playwright is, however, more severely , 
handicapped by his players than by his own ‘want of experience. The 
essential point of the story is that Christopher Newman, a prodigiously 
wealthy but uncultured American, is thrown into the society of an 
exclusively aristocratic Parisian-set, the core of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. , These people regulate everything by their own standard ` 
of nobility, which is altogether strained and artificial, whilst Newman, 
` who is a truly noble fellow, regulates his conduct by the unformulated 
code of a heart in which delicacy, manliness, and tenderness are native 
“born. It is thus made necessary that the contrast in manners and 
_ bearing should be finely accentnated; but the stage Marquis de 
Bellegarde is less a gentleman in speech and bearing than thé American , 
himself; and the Marquise, his mother, though in the experienced 
hands of Mrs. Crowe she is made to stand out as an excellent melo- 
dramatic old woman, conveys to the observer of her work no touch of 
the insolent excess of good breeding, the exquisite irony and supreme 
self-satisfaction of the lady conceived by the author. There is nothing 
even in the presentation of the heroine to indicate that inborn sense 
of caste which she has to vanquish along with the tradition of filial 
virtue before she can espouse the hero. “The hero himself is excellent 
in the earlier stage of the piece, but, where manly seriousness is 
demanded of him, he goes utterly to pieces. I have no hesitation in 
saying that no finer acting part than that of Christopher Newman has 
been seeh upon the stage within my memory. It does no dis- 
credit to a young, capable, and ambitious comedian to say that 
he has not at once grasped the significance of a character so 
strong, so subtle, and so.varied. ‘There ‘are only two or three men 
living to whose hands a lover of fine work would be content to confide 
the part. Unhappily for the author, as stage matters are at present ' 
adjusted, it falls within none of the common classifications. It 
demands a high-class character actor, a jeune premier, a comedian, and 
a leading man, rolled into one. Our modern system of specialising 
has killed off that kind of man. In brief, Mr. James’s effort, which 
might have been the most brilliant success of many years, is rendered 
half abortive by the existing conditions of the stage. There are 
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people, men and women, acting at this moment, who could have done 
justice to every individual part, but they exist in no comedy company, 
they are scattered far and wide, -and to engage’ them would have been 
to incur expenses which scarcely any theatrical enterprise could 
justify. Christopher Newman, in the hands of Mr. Compton, is 
Hercules in the grip of Tom Thumb, and the aristocrats of the 
Faubourg are enlisted obvionsly from thé ranks of the bourgeoisie. It 
is of course, in some sense, the fault as well as the misfortune of the - 
. dramatist that he has taken so little account of the poor sid the stage 
‘could render him., The workman of experience avails himself of the 
tools which lie to his hand; but a succès d'estime on the lines. of 
“ The American” is worth, so far as the true interests of the stage 
are concerned, a thousand Gaiety or Adelphi booms. From quite 
another point of view, it is satisfactory to notice that Mr. James's 
instinct has taught him, if only for once, and if only as applied to the 
stage, the necessity for finishing a story. We no longer have a 
panorama from his hand in which, in the closing scene, ths characters 
trail off with the events into a mist -of uncertainty. “he story at 
least is concluded, and is made complete within itself 

Let us turn for a moment to the consideration ,of a piere of work 
‘which differs very widely from the play we have just inspected. One 
` of the seekers: after serious things is Mr. Haddon Chambers, a young 
writer—a very young writer—-who bids fair to-go far, and who only. 
needs to keep ‘his ideal in sight to ensure success of a Ligher kind 
than nineteen out of twenty modern dramatists have ventured to aim 
at. If it were possible to compréss the gifts of Mr. Henry James 
into a personality which already held the gifts of Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, we might safely expect a series of dramas the like of whic- 
‘we may at present look for in vain. Mr. Chambers has a fair appr-- 
ciation of character, but he sees it only, or mainly, as it surrenders ` 
itself to his hand for dramatic uses. He hasa quick eye for situation, 
and a natural instinct for construction and effect. The literary por- 
tion of his work is more than respectable. He: respects lis audience 
and respects himself, and so far, though he is essentially a constructor, 
has disdained to stoop to the capture of the vulgar. His work: 
‘appeals, but none too evidently, to a moral sentiment. Thé motto of 
his first play, ‘There is a soul of goodness in things evil,” lent a 
dignified purpose to the work, and the title of his latest production | 
carries its moral'in itself. The fault of the latter work is that its 
comedy and its tragedy are apart. They have nothing at all to do 
with each other, do not grow out of each other, or even interlace. 
The comedy scenes of “The Idler” might just as well have been 
thrown into any other play the author may ever write, and the comedy 
characters are wholly dissociated from the serious interest. Mr. 
Haddon Chambers is young, and has the world before him. He has 
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shown ‘already a capacity so exceptional, and has aimed so strenuously 
at excellence, that he may quite safely be looked to for dignified, sound 
work in the future. ` 

A too urgent ambition has wrecked some promising careers. Men 
who might have written drama more than respectably have, ceased 
after a first effort to, write at all, because, without training and without 
experience, they have ventured on themes which demanded the faculties 
of a stage-manager-as well as those of a humourist and a poet. Every 
„art has to be attempted within its own limitations. A man may brim 
with fan and pathos—may observe uature and humanity keenly—bus . 
he must at least learn a language before he can shine as a novelist 
or a poet. The divinest love for nature may prove abortive in the 
work of the landscape painter who has no technique. A man may 
swim in music, but he must study counterpoint and harmony before 
he can translate it for his fellow-creatures. Any one of these people 
may work for awhile without technical knowledge and so fail. But 
no one of them will claim that the technical knowledge is in itself 
useless and absurd, or will declare that it can be put only to vulgar 
uses. But here is one of the main troubles of writers for the stage, 
They work, to begin with, without the workman’s tact, and they come 
to one or other of these opposite conclusions. Either they declare that 
the technical quality is worthless, or they ate inclined to make it their 
all-in-all, the truth being that it is essential, but only one of many 
essentials, Let us look, by way of a concrete example, at ‘the 
stage-work of Mr. Robert Buchanan. He is the author of “The 
Bride of Love,” and part’ author of “The Trumpet Call.” It is 
a far cry from one to the other. In the one, an undoubted. 
and beautiful poetic faculty is thrown away (so far us its stage pur- 
pose is concerned) in mere scorn of stage technique ; and, in the other,’ 
the poetic faculty is foregone entirely in subordinance to a stago, 
superstition, The very first thing a dramatist has to do is to interest, 
and it is a part óf his technique to know by what means he can secure, 
the suffrages of a mixed audience. Not, assuredly, by presentations 
at this time of day of Psyche, and Eros, and Aphrodite. These 
figures may, in themselves be exquisitely beautiful, but the mass of. 
modern men, Cockney or provincial, have their minds fixed on other 
themes than those approved by classic mythology, and are not to be, 
dragged to any ground so far removed from the affairs which come 
_ daily home to their own hearts. Here, then, was a failure in technical. 
knowledge to begin with ; but, so much being admitted, it is none the. 
less, certainly “a pity that the poet who could write “Theo, 
Bride of Love” should identify himself with the mere and pure 
stage tradesmen who sell such wares as ‘The Trampet Call.” 
' Let it be said as strongly as it may, the world does not 
ask for the stale old rechaugé with which it is so constantly 
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provided. It takes it because its appetite is urgent, and because it 
càn find nothing better. But it will run with eager delight to the 
new meal wherever that may be provided. .It is no use writing 
novels for the stage, and complaining that they do not succeed there. 
It is of no use to write poems for the stage, or sermons, and to com- 
plain that they find ‘no vogue.’ But we have surely fallen on the 
strangest kind of time when literary merit in a stage piece is regarded 
per se as likely to be a clog. The yery uninstructed crowd itself, the gods 
of old Drury and the great theatre at Hoxton, will welcome literary 
merit when it reaches them in truly dramatic'guise, though they will 
certainly do so without recognising the new-flavour which pleases them. 
But if a.too urgent ambition has wrecked some careers, what shall 
we say of the potent promise which is wilfully, and even cheerfully, 
thrown overboard by men of real capacity ? Mr. Pinero has given 
evidence enough to prove that, within reasonable limits. he can do 
anything in his own craft. He may come back to ambition yet, but 
he appears to have resigned it. ‘ Dandy Dick” and “ The ‘Magis- 
trate” are good enough. to laugh at, and “ Sweet Lavender” is as 
good 'a piece (of its kind) as one might wish. to see. Mr. Pinero, . 
having once shown us that he has it in him to do really noble’ and 
beautiful work, seems definitely to have elected not to do’ it, and to 
- be content with standing at the head of the hunters of popularity. 
If any friendly voice could persuade him to take the place for which 
he is qualified by éxperience, practice, and native mental equipment, 
it would do Mr. Pinero himself and the stage a signal service, Mr. G. 
É. Sims, one supposes, is altogether hopeless. There is nobody alive 
who knows better than he. how to catch the popular taste. He has 
caught it consistently in the cheapest and easiest, way, and we 
cannot help thinking he despises alike his own work and the 
audiences which applaud it. It is not within the limits of pos- 
sibility that any man owning the exquisite literary art displayed 
by the translator of the ‘Contes Drolatiques,” shoyld be satis- 
fied with. himself when he.'‘collaborates in the production of 
such unspeakable rubbish as “Jack in the Box,” or presents 
to the public “ Faust up to Date,” and “Carmen up to Data,” 
Mr. Sims has failed, in spite of strenuous effort; to disguise the fact 
that he is something very like a man of genius. The truth peeps out 
of him every now and then, but in view of his later dramatic work . 
one is forced to conceive that he is ashamed of it. No man who has 
the faculty of literary expression knows the poor so well as he. He 
knows their habitat and their dialects. He knows their wants, and he 
is at heart a social' reformer. He has a command of humour and 
pathos in their rader and-simpler-forms, and itis in his power to give us 
a series of comedies and tragedies stich as no other living Englishman 
could produce. He put his hand to the plough at the beginning, but” 
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che turned back in the middle of the first furrow. To-day, in place of 
the dramatic epic of tears and laughter he might offer us, he sets 
down: before a hungry public ‘‘ Faust up to Date,” and isn’t that a 
dainty dish for a man of his capacities as cook to set on a public 


table? There are few things more mournful to behold than the ' 


cynical scorn of the successful workman in: art who has learned so 
thoroughly to despise the people who are satisfied with his wares. 

In this mixed world effort is very rarely commensurate with achieve- 
ment. The one man in the whole crowd of dramatic authors who is most 
really and conscientiously striving to do his duty is Mr. Henry Arthur 

‘Jones. Mr. Jones has found duty a solidly profitable undertaking, 
and no reasonable person will owe himi a grudge on that account. 
But there are three men now living, universally recognised and 
accepted, men who could place any dramatic work they chose to do 
immediately upon the stage, and could secure for it a most friendly 
‘and favourable hearing, and of the three any one is easily Mr. Jones’s 
master. But they will not do their duty; they will not work up to 
the limit of their capacity; and it is left to Mr. Jones to make-the 
noblest possible use of a talent which in itself is somewhat meagre. 

. He has from the first pursued an ideal. He has never caught, it} 


but he has had the courage of his hopes, and because of his single: 


heartedness he deserves thoroughly such success 2s he has achieved. 
When Robert Buchanan and George Sims will cesse to collaborate in 
pieces like ‘‘ The Trumpet Call,” and will put heart, soul, experience, 
and passion into their combined or separate work, we shall cease to 
think that “The Middleman” is a masterpiece, or “ The Dancing 
Girl” a chef Peewvre ; ;'and if Mr. Pinero would consent to brave the 
world and to do justice to his’ own genius, he ae give us a new 
“ Rabagas ” or a new “Ceinture Dorée.” Ad 

The time is coming ; the opportunity is here; we have the men. 
Can they be persuaded to undertake the labour? Or will they leave 
to the yet unknown and obscure the glory—the unescapable glory-= 
which awaits the men who make the first movement towards the 
Renaissance of the Stage? ` It 

l Davip CHRISTIE Murray. | 
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GRIEVANCES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


URING the last two decades the National Union of Teachers 
has had its energies directed mainly to one end. That end 
has been achieved.. The principle of “ Payment by Results,” which 
has dominated and retarded educational work in'the elementary schools 
of England and Wales, has ceased to exert its blighting influence. 
© So long as this principle was operative, the Union drew upon all its 
resources in the struggle against it. It was a long time before the 
people of England could be made to understand that the question 
affected them; but when they grasped the situation the demand for 
reform was irresistible. 

The teachers are now free to enter.upon another struggle, and 
they appeal confidently to the general public for help. . This they 
do, not merely because they feel the insho as men and citizens, 
but because the OSa ie of this “injustice” affect the people 
generally. ' 

It may be taken as axiomatic that questions affecting teachers 
and the conditions under which.they work affect also the scholars 
in the schools. That which-tends to render the teacher a true man, 
to raise him and his profession to a higher plane, will also tend to 
the elevation of those committed to his care.. A large proportion of 
men and women engaged in the'public schools of England and Wales 
dare be neither “men” nor ‘‘citizens.” They must think as their 
employers think, and act as they dictate. They must, in fact, be 
veritable automata, if they wish to obtain and to retain positions which 
will enable them to live by the practice of the profession for which 
they have been trained. 

This state of affairs is prejudicial to the best interests of education. 
The teacher whose manly independence is sapped cannot instil into 
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his pupils any but servile ideas. He is a stranger to. any action 
based on independent thought. . His politics, his religion, yea, and 
not rarely even his domestic affairs, are determined by another mind 
than his own. ' These are the conditions which are making the lives of 
public school teachers a burden, and rendering them unfit to discharge 
the public duties of their calling. 

The skilled artisan would with surprise and indignation refuse a 
situation if by its acceptance he had to work at some other trade 
than his own, and that after the ordinary hours of labour. With 
still stronger feeling would he meet the proposal that he should 
abstain from the performance of certain work as a condition of 
service, such work to be done in his own time. Many teachers have _ 
to do either the one or the other, and some have to agree to both these 
conditions. This fact is acting prejudicially to education in two ways. 
First, it is preventing men and women of ability from entering the 
teaching ranks. ‘They see that they have’ to give up all. indepen- 
` dence of thought and action, and rather than do this they choose 
some other sphere of work. Secondly, many of the better men and 
women who are in the work chafe and fret because of the restrictions 
which bind them. They are only waiting for opportunities to escape, 
and they will gladly take advantage of them. These men and women 
are often the salt of their profession, and yet the country is not 
getting from them good service because their energies are dissipated 
in discontent., Some have opportunities, and escape from their 
drudgery. The larger part get into the grip of Giant Despair, and, as 
teachers, they become mechanical without professional pride, and, as a” 
necessary consequence, soon lose their professional skill. This is not as 
it should be. The people of England have no wish for their educators 
to be thus treated; of this we are certain, and teachers confidently 
appeal to the public to help tioma in the fight against this interference 
with their rights. , 

During the debate on the Bree ‘Education Bill Mr. Robertson 
.' moved—— 

‘ “That it shall not be required as a condition of appointment that any 
teacher be required to undertake or abstain from any duties out of school 
hours.” 

That the grievance’ is a real one is shown by the fact that 116 
members of the House of Commons followed Mr. Robertson into the 
Lobby, in spite of the Government opposition. 

Before proceeding to'establish by facts and figures that we are not 
seeing giants in windmills, it will be well that two points should bé 
clearly stated. 

The first is that the matter is taken up on non-political lines. 
The National Union of Teachers includes in its ranks nearly all the 
influential teachers in voluntary schools, their influence being shown 
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by the fact that the majority of the present governing body of the 
Union is drawn from their ranks. These teachers protest as strongly 
as their brethren in board schools against the system, ard are deter- 
mined to crush it out of existence. Again, ‘although it must be 
conceded that the large majority of cases in which extraneous duties 
are imposed are in schools under voluntary managemert, yet there 
are cases in which school boards are the offending parties. The 
minister of the village chapel uses his position as chairman of the 
board to obtain an efficient local preacher in the person of the'school- 
master. The clerical chairman of a rural board who is inclined to a 
“ High” service, and .who hates the very name of Dissant, requires 
for a schoolmaster one who can and will devote the whole of his 
energy which can be spared from his school, and often some which 
cannot be spared, to the training of a surpliced choir and to general 
duties connected with Church work. These duties are not included 
in the agreement drawn up between the schoolmaster ard the board, | 
but are the subject of a private conversation before’ the appointment - 
is made, and the price of the all-powerful cleric’s support is that the 
candidate agrees to become a “superior flunkey.” Tae candidate 
who refused such service would not stand the ghost of a chance. 
The evil obtains in each class of schools, board and voluntary. In 
the latter class are included Church of England, Nonconformist, and 
Catholic schools. The statements we have made will be startling to 
many of the public. They will not startle teachers; they will not 
startle many managers of schools; neither will they startle some few 
of our legislators. It is now the correct thing for members of 
Parliament to be educationists, but few of them know anything of the 
details of school management as practised in England. The few 
know, the many are ignorant. Managers of voluntary schools 
and members of small School Boards know and are silent. The 
reason for this silence will not be difficult to divine after a perusal 
of this article. Teachers know; many of them dare not speak out 
——some will not; they like their servitude, it has become second 
nature ; and others, who could and would fight the battle of their less 
fortunate fellows, have not the detailed information which is 
necessary. The purpose of this article is twofold—(1) to enlist 
the sympathy of the general public; (2) to supply tkose who are 
willing to help in the struggle with necessary facts and figures.’ 

The information given has reached us from various sources, public 
and private, Some statements are made in the strictest confidence. 
Were it known to his managers that the schoolmaster had complained, 
his situation would be a precarious one. 

Appeals most piteous are made that names should not be allowed 
to transpire. Some write in this strain: ‘My case is so peculiar and 
so bad that no other can be like it. I dare not give you particulars for 
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publication; the internal evidence would lead my employer to the 
Opinion that I had communicated with you, and I should be dis- 
missed.” Here we must state that the question “extraneous duties ” 
is. so mixed up with that of “capricious dismissals” that we are 
compelled to treat the two questions as parts of a whole. 

_ No cases will be given which have been quoted before, but we will 
refer any reader who may want more instances to Mr. Girling’s paper 
read at Birmingham in 1889 at the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers. Each case we give will be based on 


facts obtained recently, and only such statements made ‘as are based 


on indisputable evidence. : 
Caso A.—A small yoluntary school. Master’s duties are :' 
(1) Train choir and play organ in church’on Sundays and all 
Holy Days. \ 
(2) Teach in Sunday-school. 
(3) Train a village band. 
(4) Prepare schoolroom for concerts and meia keep oar 
at these meetings, and act as checks taker. 
45) Teach in night-school. 

‘This master has in addition two other duties placed upon him. 
“To name them would be to point out the school, and that would pro- 
rbably be disastrous to him. Let any one who is inclined reckon the 
hours which must be employed in the performance of his “ outside ” 
duties, and then lef them imagine with what freshness and vigour he 
attacks the'task of teaching about sixty children of all ages, tempers, 
and degrees of knowledge. He closes his school at half-past four, then 


prepares the room for a concert, next acts as doorkeeper at the concert — 
until 10.80 p.m. This done, he has to rearrange desks, &c., for next ` 


morning’s school, either the same evening or in early morning. The 
boy who is being trained as a teacher ,has to help him. In some 
„instances the chaos of desks and forms is left until the time for the 
meeting of morning school, and the first hour is devoted to the indus- 
rial occupation of “ clearing up.” 

Case B.—In this case full particulars can be given without fear of 
consequences as the master has left the school. Here is his letter: 


“Dear Sir,—I ‘was obliged to resign the mastership -of board 
school because my wife did not come to church on a Sunday morning to 
assist in the singing of an anthem, which the village grocer’s wife wished to 
hear, the said village grocer being a member of the school board. The 
parson, as chairman of the board, insisted on our both attending the services 
of the church, also the Sunday-school, stating that the other members 
considered Sunday work part of the schoolmaster’s duties.” 





Our correspondent further states that at this, self-same village he 


saw’the children marched to church on Ash Wednesday in 1888. This” 
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is a board school with an income of about £130, £26 being derived 
from children’s fees. Under the Free Education Act it is more than 
likely that the whole of the income of this school will be drawn from 
public moneys, and from such moneys the master’s salary will be paid. 
‘The performance of his ,public duties, however, is but a part of the 
work he has to do, The taxpayer and the ratepayer suppose that 
the school fund is being used in providing a religious and sectarian 
educator for the children of the village, The truth is, same of the 
money is being used to provide the salary of a man who will_be first 
and foremost the servant of a section of the villagers.: Pon oy 

‘Case C. is'that of a mistress in a voluntary school. She accepted 
the situation on the understanding that her attendance at the Sunday- 
school was optional. _ On one occasion she was away from the village, 
visiting a'sick sister who was dependent on her. The réctor’s daughter 
informed the mistress that she must not be abserit from the school 
without ‘first obtaining permission. 

Changes are frequent in the staff of this school. The adios of - 
the rectors family are supreme, and are -determined to have as a 
‘schoolmistress one who will be their servant. Now a gocd school- 
mistress will not be treated in this way. A poor one,-wio has to 
accept whatever situation she can obtain, must submit. The children 
of the village suffer in their, education because Miss - will not be 
the slave, and secasionally the butt, of their highnesses, the rector’s 
daughters. 

Case D. is that of a master in a voluntary school. ‘His vicar. 
chooses his lodgings, and on the idea being broached that a move is 
desirable, he says, “ Oh no, I want at my, call.” This master 
has twice been threatened with dismissal. He had the audacity to be’ 
out of the village one Sunday during thé school holidays. This led 
to the first threat. On another occasion a matter entirely uncon- 
nected with the school led to the second thréat. This master has to 
attend at the vicarage each Saturday, often for some hours, and on 
Sunday attendance at three services forma ‘part of „his Sabbath 
duties. 

The practice of compelling the enchants to attend the vicarage on 
Saturday to receive orders is’ a common one. <A clergyman wrote 
to the Guardian of, February 19, 1890, defending the practice ‘of 
employing teachers on Saturday. ‘He said that the Saturday whole 
holiday “ was first instituted expressly in order that teachers having 
had a whole day’s rest might be able to render the clergyman help 
on Sunday.” Compared with those managers who demand Saturday ' 
` attendance as well as Sunday duties, the writer of this ingenious and 
ingenuous statement is an easy taskmaster. z 

Case E. illustrates a'remarkable faculty for legal ingenuity. A 
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clause’ extracted from an agreement between a certain board of 
managers and the teachers in their employment runs, thus : 


“ Further, Mr. A engages for himself to attend -the Sunday-school 
at X——— and to play the harmonium at W. church, one mile distant, 
at one alternate service for the sum of £2 per annum ‘to be paid by the 
Rector of W. ,and Mr. A 

-~ attend the alternate service at X , and Mr. A to play the harmo- 
nium when required, and assist with 'the choir. Miss B engages to 
assist in the choir and in the Sunday-school at W These clauses 
respecting Sunday duties at W——— and X: are a private arrangement, 
and do not bind the board.” ' 


_ This agreement is signed on behalf of all the managers. 
Case F. is that of the late master of a large Wesleyan school. He 
says : fu 





























“ After eighteen months’ service, obtaining the ` Excellent’-merit grant . 


and two good reports, the minister suddenly discovered that I was too young 
(twenty-eight years) for the post. He therefore took steps to obtain my dis- 
missal. My predecessor was local preacher, Sunday-school superintendent, 
steward, class leader, &c. My successor is ‘ditto’, I am not so gifted, 
though I regularly undertook Sunday duty. The minister acknowledged (I 

have it in writing) that the cause of my dismissal was totally foreign to 
school work, ‘and my character has been irreproachable,’ says the minister's. 
testimonial. ? 


The services of this man are now lost to the “public, tor at present 
he swells the ranks of the unemployed. 

Case G.—The master of a small Church school has, in addition to 
playing the organ at the usual Church services, to leave his school 
work in order to play at funerals. He receives no extra salary as 
_organist, the whole of his pay being drawn from the school funds, yet, 


and Miss B—— will be expected to ' 


if he is absent from church one Sunday during the year, he has to 


pay some one to play for him. He states: -~ 


“Iam organist simply ‘because I am schoolmaster, and, should I refuse 
to play, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that ay notice would 
soon follow my refusal.” 


Case H.—The master of a Catholic school writes thus: 


“I and all my assistants are compelled to attend church twice each Sun- 


day, with the day-school scholars. My chief assistant is also compelled to ` 


. give half an hour each day after school to the trainmg of the choir boys. 
His salary is £——, of which £ nominally are given for above work. 
The £ are drawn from the-school funds.. In addition, whenever there are 
any church celebrations in which the children take a part (such as monthly 
; sacraments, &¢.), a portion or the whole of the staff must be present.” 








. This is by no means å solitary instance. Many a Catholic teacher 


can give similar experiences. In proof of this we quote from one of . 


their own weekly journals, the Catholic News. The following appeared 
in their issue of July 25, 1891: 

_ “ Among the grievances so temperately set forth in the apal recently 
‘issued by the executive of the Liverpool and Salford Amalgamated Associa- 
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tion of Catholic Teachers, under which the various members of that body 
labour, that relating to‘ the host of extraneous duties they have to perform’ 
is, judging from the length and force of the paragraph in the manifesto 
devoted to it, evidently looked upon as one not the least in importance. 
Several of these duties are enumerated, and in the main the compulsion 
applied is to be attributed directly to action of the managers. Many examples 
have come under my notice where these extraneous duties, both. as to kind 
and to the time of their performance, are little short of disgrace to the 
managers who impose them, to the teachers who have to submit to them, to 
‘the schools both are connected with, and through all these to the Catholic 
body in general.” 
Case I. is that of a master of a Church of England school. He 
writes : i 
“ I am required to attend to coal and clothing clubs, play organ in church, 
help to teach choir, assist in entertainments, and of course attend Sunday- 


school. All this for the magnificent sum of £75, which must appear in 
Form TIX. as school salary.” 


One clergyman told this teacher that he was not the schoolmaster. 
“I am master,” he said; and, the teacher adds sadly, “ That was very 
true.” The ending of his letter is pathetic: “I wish I could get a 
pension of £20 per annum. I would then retire.” : 

This man has been a head-master twenty years. His weekly wage 
has been less than 30s., and he has had to keep up a respectable 
appearance as well as maintain his family. Now he would be glad 
to escape from his multifarious duties if he could be surə of 8s. per 
week. No, he must toil on, and be the factotum of the vicar, knowing 
well that the loss of the vicar’s countenance means ruin, for, at his 
advanced age, no other situation will be open to him shculd he lose 
the one he now holds. 

Case J. is that of a teacher in a village, the inhabitants of which 
are mainly Nonconformists. There is only one school and that be- 
longs to the Church of England. It is governed under a trust deed, 
which states that ‘‘ all teachers must be communicants.” The master 
writes : : 

“ I have worked the day-school (a 30 to 180 pupils) with one pupil teacher 


only for many a week. -The clergyman will not allow a Dissenter’s child to 
become a pupil teacher, and no others can be obtained.” 


That many such trust deeds are now in force is a well-known fact. 
Enlightened Church of England clergymen are trammelled by such 
deeds, and would gladly welcome some scheme by which they could be 
legally relieved from what is to them an unpleasant position. 

Class K.—Until very recently, Mr. K , the master of a Church 
of Englarid school, had to act as parish clerk. He gives his duties as 
follows : 





“I open and close the church, ring the bells (3) for service, sing in the 
choir during the service, occasionally attend Sunday-school in the afternoon, 
attend the evening service after ringing the bells and lighting the-lamps. I 
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had also to perform all the sundry duties connected with the office of parish 
clerk, such as attending funerals, marriages, fetching the communion plate 
from the rectory, &c. I received less than £5 a year for all this work. My 
whole salary, including this sum, was less than £70 per annum together, 
with the use of the school-house.” 


Case L.—The late master of a rast school gives the following as 
the conditions of service under which he worked : , 


“ The vicar of the parish is a Ritualistic churchman. The master has to 
train the choir and teach in the'Sunday-school. His wife is also compelled 
to assist in the Sunday-school. He has to attend many ‘week-day services, to 
give out the hymns, and to read the prayers in church. The vicar will not 
agree to any arrangement by which'the master could add a little to his 
income by undertaking duties out of school-hours. The teacher has often 
to act as errand-boy for the yicar. Nocomplaint must be receivéd from the 
parents and no children must leave the school. Rather than this should 
occur the master must sink his position and allow the parents to have 
entirely their own way, because, ‘as the Ritual of the Church is so much in 
advance of the people, this causes enough dissatisfaction without more from 
school.’ He states that he ‘had to leave because -he would not practise 
auricular confession. The full salary received for all this*work, including 
the wife’s services, was less than £80 per annum. 


It would be possible to multiply particular anons but those 
given are a fair specimen. In reading through a voluminous 
correspondence, we marked as‘ usual” those which demanded only 
“ organ, ‘choir, and Sunday-school,” and determined to quote only 
those which presented peculiar features. A general statement given 
below, and based on an analysis of the advertisements in the School- 


_ master and School Guardian, will suffice to indicate the extent of the 


imposition of the “ usual” extraneous duties. Other duties than those 


' mentioned in the “cases” occur‘in the correspondence, and these are 


enumerated in the following list. None are included which are volun- 

tarily undertaken by the teacher. The compulsion is not in some ` 
cases perhaps patent to the outsider, but is none the less real. (1) 
Assistant to the assessor of taxes; (2) Collecting subscriptions for 
the school and church funds; (8) Working in the local post-office ; 


(4) Preparing the schoolroom for divine service ; (5) Serving at the 


altar at 6.30 a.m. ; (6) Collecting subscriptions to give,the children 
a treat (board school), together with (7) The negative duty; not 
being allowed to act,as an enumerator at the taking of the census. — 
Causes for dismissal include: (1) Attending a meeting in connection 
with the local branch of the Teachers’ Union; (2) Taking part in an 
amateur dramatic performance in aid of a charity; (3) Not locking 
the church organ; (4) Being absent from church (two miles distant) 
one Sunday, when the s snow was two feet deep, the teacher in question ` 
being a young woman. 

Without going further into special cases we will give the result of the 
analysis referred to above. There were in the Schoolmaster for 1890, 
170 advertisements which demanded as a condition -of appointment 
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that the applicant should be prepared to take organ or harmonium ' 
at the services ; 68, organ or choir; 28, organ, choir, and Sunday- 
school; 62, organ and Sunday-school; 67, Sunday-school alone; 
and 21, the choir alone. An analysis for those in the School 
Guardian for the ten weeks ending August 8, 1891, produces the 
following figures :—37, organ or harmonium; 10, organ or choir; 7, 
organ, choir, and Sunday-school; 80, Sunday-school only; and 98 
‘require either “communicants” or “thorough churchmen.” Some 

` specify the exact shade of churchman ; for the success-ul candidate’s 
opinions ‘must exactly match those of his-vicar. In connection 
with this we may state that one teacher, referring to changes in the 
occupants of ‘the living during twenty-five years, says, “ I have had to 
change my skin four times.” Some one may say, “ But he should 
have resisted.” Yes, and without a recommendation (except perhaps 
one which “ damned with faint praise”) haye been thrown out of a 
situation with a wife and family dependent on him. The advent of a 
new vicar in a village often ‘effects, so far as Church matters are con- 
cerned, a kaleidoscopic change. The teacher must assist in the work 
necessary to effect this change, if his ‘‘ services as schoolmaster are to 
be considered efficient by the manager.” 

‘The following are specimens of advertisements which have appeared 
in the educational journals : 

School Guardian, May 30, 1891,—‘‘ Wanted, master with wife, or sister 
or daughter for needlework and lower standards. Distinct churchman. 
Choir, organ, Sunday-school. Joint salary £125, plus £5 for ‘ good’ report 
or £10 for ‘ excellent.’ ” 

Schoolmaster, July 11, 1891.—“ Wanted, in August, certificated master for 
mixed village national school. High churchman, communicant. Must be 
able to play organ and‘train choir. Wife or sister to teach needlework. 
Average attendance, 65. Salary £55. (including salary as organist), half’ 
grant and house.. Average of grant, £20 to £30. Send references and 
copies of testimonials.” 

School Guardian, Feb. 14, 1891.—‘‘Schoolmaster wanted for village 
mixed school near Peterborough. Average attendance, 40. Duties—day 
and Sunday-school, play organ in church, and take charge of post-office. 
Remuneration—house, coals, and about £100 a-year. Only suitable appli- 
cations answered. Communicant.” 

In order that we may show how greatly the evil obtains, we have 
analysed also the advertisements in the Guardian for the same period 
inserted by those teachers who are seeking situations. There are 
ninety among them, in which the candidates offer to do other than 
school duties. Forty-two specify that they will undertake the organ 

‘or harmonium, and this usually includes training the choir; fifteen 
organ and choir; six, Sunday-school, and the remaining seventeen state 
that they are either ‘‘ communicants ” or “ thorough churchmen.” The 

` advertisers know well that excellent school work will avail little 
or nothing in aiding them to obtain situations; hence the advertise- 
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ments do not mention this, In 1851 a clergyman. stated “the worst 
. Schools were conducted by men who, having no real qualification, 
assumed an extra religious tone as a cloak for their deficiencies.” 
It would have been difficult.to ‘prove such a statement in 1851; it is 
_ still more so now ; but the idea underlying it is as true now as then— 
viz., that tennlions are chosen in many cases bacause they have, or 
are compelled to profess they havo, qualifications which are totally 
-foreign to their profession. 

What is the remedy for this lamentable state of affairs | 2? One 

answer would be sufficient if one system of management prevailed 

, in our schools ; but we have to deal with a “ dual system,” hence two 
answers are required. Those schools under the management of 
school boards will be dealt with first., Mr. Lyulph\Stanley, in the 
Contemporary REVIEW for July 1891, writes: “The National Union 
of Teachers, the largest representative organisation, and one that is 
fairly entitled to speak on professional questions for the whole body,. 
recognises that not only is it necessary for the protection of teachers. 
that there should be managemerit by more than one person, but that 

_ the area of management should be extended to secure fair-play. The- 
larger the board, the greater the security for impartial consideration of 
questions affecting the status and the interests of teachers.” 

Mr. Stanley states the position of the Union accurately, so` far 
as board schools are concerned; it asks thaf an end shall be 

` put to the boards composed ‘of a few members, drawn from 
a restricted area, and made up of local busybodies with or without a ° 
clerical chairman. We are persuaded that no teacher will: be. com-' 
pelled to perform or abstain from duties other than those connected 
with his ‘school, if the board under which he works be a fair-sized one 
and composed of enlightened’ men accustomed to public work. Tas 
Rev. Mr. McLaren, speaking i in Edinburgh in 188%, said: 

$ In almost all cases of oppressive dismissal which had ‘occurred in cot- 
land, they found they had taken place in parishes where the school board 
was very small, five in number generally. He did not think that when they 

_ came to large school boards they had ever found cases of oppressive dis- 
missal. , In the school boards of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aber- 
deen, and other large towns, and he was bound to say in large parishes such 
as he had the honour to preside over, they had never heard of a single case 
of complaint on the ground to which he was now referring. It was in the 
small parishes where there were only fiye men, all honourable men—men, they 
were bound to take it for granted, that in their individual capacity! 
were honourable men; but then God Almighty might not have seen fit to 
_ gift them with the necessary wisdom, tact, and prudence which were required 

-in taking the oversight of teachers.” 

The whole tone of the discussion at this Congress leads one irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion, that capricious dismissals are generally the 
outcome of the performance or non-performance of extraneous duties. 

- The Secretary for the Educational Institute of Scotland gives some 
striking figures. Of the cases of dismissal which had passed through 
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his hands, a great number had occurred in parishes or districts where 
the board consisted of five members; a few where there were seven 
members ; two or three were attempted, but not carried through, where’ 
there were nine members; but in boards of eleven, thirtean, or fifteen 
members they had no instances whatever. The experience of the Law 
Committee of the National Union of Teachers (16,000 members) is 
similar! Many cases of oppression in connection with “ extraneous 
duties” and consequent ‘‘ dismissal ” have been taken up by them, but 
only one, so far as the writer’s knowledge extends, in connection with 
any large board. 

The Elementary Education Acts prescribe that in bcard schools 
no dismissal of a teacher is valid unless at least four days’ notice of 
the resolution authorising such dismissal be given to each member of 
the board. To this we would add, “and unless the resolution 
authorising such dismissal be passed by a two-thirds majcrity of the 
members present at the meeting and voting.” 

As to schools under boards, we ask then that the school board 
areas shall be extended, and precaution taken to preven’ a “ catch 
vote” resulting in the dismissal of any teacher. Were this an article 
written with the single purpose of advocating this extension, mahy 
other reasons for such an extension would be given, and the position ` 
strengthened. i 

The schools under voluntary management are not so easily dealt 
with. The entire freedom of teachers can be secured only by a drastic 
veform in the system now prevailing. So long as schools are per- 
mitted to be “run” under sectarian auspices; there will be establish- 
ments which are maintained at the cost of the teacher’s health and 
the children’s future. Public representative management is, in our 
opinion, the only méans by which a real and thorough reform can be 
attained. The scheme given below will not remove entirely the evil 
of which complaint is made, but if the present educational machinery 
is to be'utilised, it is one which appears practicable and which will 
reduce the possibilities of injustice to a minimum. 


DRAFT SCHEME. 


l. Every voluntary school receiving grants in aid to be under the 
management of a committee of not less than seyen persons. If 
under existing deeds of trust no provision is made for ths appoint- 
ment of a school committee, the existing trustees, subscribers, or 
managers to be required to appoint a school committee of any number 
of not less than seven. i 

2. Every school committee to meet regularly and to conduct its 
business in accordance -with the following schedule of regulations to 
be appended to the Education Acts : 

* (1) Every school committee shall meet at least once a month, 


> 
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except during two months of the year. Minutes of all 
proceedings of the committee shall be recorded in a book 

. provided for the purpose, no business to be transacted if a 
quorum. be not present, three to form a quorum. 

(2) No appointment or dismissal of a teacher by the school 
committee, nor any vote for the expenditure of money 
shall be valid unless at least four days’, notice has been 
given of such business to every member of the committee. 

(8) Each school committee shall appoint:a chairman, a 
treasurer, and a secretary.’ The accounts and the receipt 
for the share of the Government grant shall be signed by 
at least three managers. 

(4) All accounts and minutes'‘of committes shall be open to the 
inspection of. the Education Department. 

(5) If at any time a vacancy shall occur in. a school committee 
which reduces the number of members ito less than seven, 
it shall be filled up by those qualified to appoint within a 
period of two calendar months. 

3. In the case of the dismissal of a teacher .an appeal may be ` 


‘made by the teacher to the Education Department if he thinks him- 


self aggrieved ; such an appeal to be made within o one month of 
receiving notice of such dismissal. 

d. The accounts of all voluntary schools to be audited by an 
auditor appointed by the Education Department, 

With regard to Clause 3, it has been objected that the Education 
Department would be flooded with such appeals. ‘This is not at al} 
likely. Even under present conditions such would not be the case 3. 
much less so' under the conditions proposed: The very fact that such 
a right of appeal existed would render managers’ careful not to take 
any action which could be reversed by the Department. Again, a 
teacher would’ not be eager to appeal unless he felt that he had 


‘tight on his side, knowing well that if che Department “ hall- 


‘marked ” the dismissal, his professional ruin would be accomplished. 
With some such scheme as this in force, together with a clause in 
the Code prohibiting ‘‘ extraneous duties,” the teacher would feel a 
degree of security from capricious dismissal to which he is at present 
a stranger. Too well we know that, even under this plan, “ extraneous 
duties.” would be imposed in much the same way as they are at present 
by rural boards. 

It will be noted that we do not propose the right of appeal to the 
Education Department in the case of school boards if elected under 
different conditions from those now in vogue, for we feel that sucha 
demand is neither necessary nor expedient. 

In’ conclusion an appeal for help is made:— . 

1. To the ‘public generally, because nearly all the evils which a are 
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now militating against educational progress would be removed, if 
“‘snitable areas with securities for efficient and honest management ” 
were provided. 

2. To the educationists of the Anglican and other denominational 
bodies, because by removing the evils of which complaint ‘is made they 
will be helping to remove the causes which are estranging many of 
their whilom most ardent supporters—viz., the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools of England and Wales. 

To the National Education Association there is no need to 
appeal. One of the main’ points suggested by them as essential in 
any reconstruction of the elementary portion of our educazional system 
is stated thus: 

“No services other than those connected with the day-school should be 
required of any teacher, and any salary or wages entered in the schoo? 
account as paid to any person employed in a school receiving public aid 
should be only for services rendered in the school.” 

Neither more nor less than this is asked by the teachers of England | 
and Wales. > It is asked in full confidence, for having justice on their 
side they well know that ignorance of the real facis is their only 
potent adversary. Knowledge alone is needed in order to awaken 
such a public sympathy as must result in action which will give to 
all those employed in the elementary schools of England and Wales 
the civil and religious freedom which is our country’s boast. 


T. A. ORGAN. 


DID GEOGRAPHICAL CHANGES. CAUSE 
THE GLACIAL EPOCH? 


O complain of the climate is an EnglisHman’s birthright. It 
must, however, be remembered that Great Britain’ enjoys a 
much higher mean temperature than many ‘other places in the same 
latitude, and that once upon a time there was more reason for 
murmuring. In ‘this, the Glacial Epoch of geologists, England would 
have been less desirable, as a place of residence, than Tierra del 
Fuego, and perhaps no better than Greenland. 

But how cold was if at the Epoch? ‘That ‘is a question difficult 
to answer ; for geologists as yet are not agreed upon the -interpreéta-. 
_ tion of the symbols under which the record is. hidden. To some the 
eryptogram tells of ice-sheets, enveloping one knows not how much 
of the northern hemisphere, sweeping in irresistible might over hills 
and valleys; checking the seaward course of the North-European 
rivers, like a gigantic flood-gate, ‘and thus converting the lowland 
` plains into a vast lake. To others of less imaginative temperaments, » 

it tells only of glaciers, radiating from Scandinavia, Scotland, Wales, 
and other similar districts, so that the margin of the confluent ice- 
sheet at, its utmost extension never reached further south than the 
“ northern heights ” of London; while to a third party it seems more 
probable that in Britain the glaciers were restricted to the hill region’ 
and to some few leagues of the adjacent lowlands, and that the boulder 
clays, so frequent in the latter, north of the Thames valley, were 
generally submarine in origin ; the product of coast-ice and floating- 
ice in a region which, for a time, sank slowly beneath the sea, and 
then as slowly emerged. 

Again, as a further complication, it is thought by some geologists 
_ that variations of the mean temperature occurred in the Glacial Epoch 
itself; periods, long if measured by years. of comparative warmth, 
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alternating with those of severe cold. On this question, however, we 
need not dwell; let it be supposed, for the sake of simplicity, that 
during the Glacial Epoch the mean anhual temperature gradually fell 
to a minimum, and then slowly returned to its present amount. 
Further, in seeking to ascertain this minimum, and to what cause or 

_ causes the change may have been due, let us adopt the more moderate 
‘view as to the condition of Britain during the age of ice; let us 
suppose that the glaciers, at their utmost extent, did nos occupy the 
country for many leagues away from the base of the more mountainous 
districts, and that, during a part of the Epoch, a considerable sub- 
sidence of the land occurred. The latter, obviously, would result in a 
proportional’ elevation of the temperature of particular places, but 
the climate cannot have become less severe on the whole, because 
even then it must have been cold enough to permit of tke formation 
of coast and floe ice, in order to produce the boulder clay, which in 
England is so widely distributed. 

Obviously, also, in the districts mentioned, the amount of precipita- 
tion must be supposed to remain undiminished, and in some cases to be 
increased. At the present day the cold is intense in parts of Siberia 
and of northern Canada ; the ground is frozen solid to a depth of 
many feet, a mere cuticle yielding to the influence of the summer 
sun; but there glaciers are unknown, for the simple reason that the 
snpnialld is too slight to allow of any accumulation of ice. To make 
a glacier, as well as to become a millionaire, needs a large income, as 
well as a comparatively thrifty expenditure. 

What temperature, then, may be safely assumed as the basis of 
calculation? Obviously it cannot be higher than the freezing-point, 
and a district like the Alps may suggest a method of approximation. 
The snow-line in central Switzerland, that is to say, the zone on which 
income and expenditure balance, and above which accumulation 
takes place, may be placed at about 8000 feet above the sea. It is, 
perhaps, a little lower on the northern escarpment of tha Alps, and 
slightly higher inthe Pennines. Where the region does not rise much 
above 9000 feet, glaciers are rare and insignificant. Often they 
hardly deserve the name, being scarcely more than permanent snow- 
beds. ‘The larger glaciers of the Oberland accumulate jn basins, 
which are about 10,000 feet above the sea, but they receive supplies 

' from numerous peaks rising from 1500 to about. 4000 feet higher ; 
that is to say, the principal feeding-ground of the larger Oberland 
glaciers’ begins about 2000 feet above the snow-line, and rises 
from twice to thrice that height above it. But occasionally. a 
fair-sized glacier can be formed in less elevated districts. For, 
example, the Hiifi glacier in the Maderanerthal is fed by a 
snow-basin, the Clariden Firn, of which the rim in plazes is well 
below the 10,000 feet contour line, and hardly ever reaches that of 
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11,000 feet. Thus, a glacier, which descends to rather below 6000 
feet, is generated in a region which rises from one to three thousand 
feet above the snow-line. Again, the supply basin of the great ° 
Pasterze Glacier in the Eastern Tyrol may be-placed at about 9000 
feet, the enclosing summits rising from 1000 to about 2500 feat above 
it.* In the glacier region of the Oetzthal, in the Western Tyrol, are a` 
number of peaks ranging from about 10,000 to 11,500 feet above the 
sea, the latter elevation being rarely exceeded ; the lowest passes over 
the ice-field being about 9500 feet. Here the snow-line is rather 
higher than is usual, for it is at about 8500 feet; so that in this ' 
region also the principal feeding-ground lies not more than about a 
thousand feet above it. One more instance may be taken from the 
Graian Alps, south of Aosta. Here the snow-line is probably about 8500 
feet above the sea. Beneath the peaks of the Becca di Nona (10,384: 
feet) and Mont Emilius (11,677 feet), some small glaciers occur at 
the heads of glens which are about 10,000 feet above the sea, but on 
the south side of the valley of Cogne rather large glaciers are gene- 
rated in basins which rise only a very few hundred feet above this - 
devel, and are surrounded by peaks correspondingly more elevated. 

Thus the conclusion seems justified that the glacier-generating 
region begins about 1000 feet above the snow-line, and that in’ the 

' Alps large glaciers, extending some 4000 feet below it, can be pro-' 
duced in a district which rises up to elevations not, as a rule, exceed- 

. ing the same amount above it. If, then, we consider the snow-line 
to correspond with the isothermal of 32° Fahrenheit,t which, under 
circumstances otherwise favourable, may be regarded as approximately 
true (in most cases it seems to lie rather higher), we haye obtained a: 
basis for our estimates. 

It may be well to point out that the formation of large glaciers 
seems to depend upon the extent of the area which falls within the 
contour line limiting the possible feeding-ground, rather than on the 
actual elevation of certain summits within it. Thus a rolling mass 

~ of hills, a kind of irregular plateau, if only it reached a sufficient 
elevation above the ‘sea, would probably, other things being equal, 

give birth to larger glaciers, than one’ which was diversified by sharp 
ridges and-steep peaks, even though they occasionally rose’ a couple 
of thousand feet higher. -Thus the mountaincus districts of North 
Wales, the Lake District and the Scotch Highlands would be very 
favourable to the formation of glaciers; so also would be the western’ 
flank of Scandinavia. 

Suppose then that the temperature at the sea-level near Snowdon, 

now 50°, were reduced to 32°. All the ground, which lies above the 
* It is true that the Gross Glockner ‘is higher (12,455 feet), but this steep peak is 
not an important contributor to the glacier. 
t For brevity, the words “ mean annual ” will be understood before “isothermal” 
or “ temperature ” in the remainder of this article, unless is is otherwise specified. 
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contour line of 1000 feet, might be effective for the production of 
glaciers, that above 1700 feet certainly would be.* Beneath the 
principal peak, as was pointed out by Sir A. Ramsay more than 
thirty years ago, nestle a number of rocky cwms, now occupied by 
silent tarns. Round their margins, old moraines are still conspicuous, 
ring within ring, the landmarks left by ancient glaciers, as they 
slowly and reluctantly retreated before the rising tide of temperature 
from those lowlands, which they had once successfully occupied. These 
cwms, though on a smaller scale, may be compared with the vast 
recesses beneath the crags of the Weisshorn or of the Grand Combin. 
Here would be the heads of névé basins, by which the <ce-streams 
would be chiefly supplied. These cwms on Snowdon, of course, lie 
at, different elevations, but we may take 2000 feet as a rough average. 
Aconsiderable part of the highland region in this district lies within the 
1000 feet contour, so that large stores of frozen snow wou!d accumu- 
iate around the peaks, forming a great mer de glace, from which the 
ice would stream down far beyond the limits of Llyn Padarn, perhaps 
even reaching to the sea. At the very least this region would 
generate glaciers equal to those about the Clariden Grat ; probably, 
' owing to the more favourable conditions, it would present more 
resemblance to the district traversed by the ‘ high-level route” from 
Zermatt to Arolla. If, however, the temperature at tie sea-level 
were about three degrees lower than has. been assumed, which would 
be equivalent to an elevation of 1000 feet for the whole region, then, 
obviously, all the present land, with Anglesey itself, would become 
one vast basin of névé, and the whole coast (supposing there were no 
actual rise) would be ice-bound. 

At the present time the mean temperature of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland is slightly lower, about a degree and a half, than that 
of North Wales. Their hills have a configuration which, perhaps, is even 
more favourable for: the formation of large glaciers. Thus, under the 
conditions just named, they would be surrounded by yet larger fields 
of ice. The temperature of the north of Scotland at the sea level is 
about 46°, and it ranges from that to 48° over practically the whole 
region (at this level) north of the ‘Central Valley. Urder similar 
conditions, a deduction of 18° would give temperatures ranging from 
28° to 30°. Now the temperature of Fredrickshaab (in latitude 61°) 
in West Greenland is at present a little under 30°5°. Thus a very large 
part of Central and Northern Scotland would become a feeding- 
ground for glaciers ; ; and the Highlands would be env2loped in a 
winding sheet of ice, broken only here and there, except in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, by some solitary crag. Still more would 


* The fall of the temperature, corresponding with the rise of the ground, varies in 
different localities, but about 3° per thousand teet, as arule, is not very far wrong. 
Some estimate it at 1° per 300 feet. 
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this be true of Western Scandinavia. The temperature of the coast 
about latitude 61° is approximately 44°. A lowering of 18° would 
therefore bring it down to 26°. The temperature of Godhaab (lati- 


‘tude 64°) is as nearly ds possible 268°. Thus the whole of Western . 


Scandinavia in such case would have a temperature below 32°; that 
is to say, the temperature at the Nase of-Norway would be much the 
same as that which now is found at Cape Farewell in Greenland. 
The western ‘coast of Norway would then be comparable, distance for 
distance, with an equal amount of the Greenland coast at the present, 
day, and the snow and ice might gradually be piled up above the hills 
of the Dovrefj eld until it formed one vast unbroken, shelving, flattened 
dome, nine thousand feet above the sea, like that traversed: by Dr. 
Nansen in his adventurous journey across Greenland. 


Thus it seems reasonable to conclude that a lowering of ‘the mean 


temperature amounting to 18° would certainly bring back glaciers to 
Britain. Perhaps it is doubtful whether this would produce quite as 
much ice as is required even by the most moderate believer in ancient 
glaciers, because, owing to the comparative lowness of the British 
hills, we are working very near to our margin, and, probably, are not 


quite accurate in taking the isothermal of 32° to correspond with the. 


` gnow-line. If we may trust observations made in the Swiss Alps, the 
former lies 700ft. below the latter. If this be so, the magnitude of 
the ice streams in North Wales would be greatly diminished, for the 
land above the 1700ft. contour line would be the only effective 
feeding-ground; but a further fall of temperature, corresponding to 
this vertical difference, that is a little more than 2°, would certainly 
suffice, so that a lowering amounting to 20° over the whole of ‘Britain 
would suffice even for Wales. 


The temperatures, however, of the British and sanded! coasts., 
are abnormally high ; hence it will be convénient to examine’ the, 


region of the Alps in a little more detail, and from a slightly different 
point of view. Here the problem i is simplified, for we get rid of the 
discordant views as to the origin of boulder clay, and find a more 
general agreement among geologists as to the extent of the ice sheets. 


It is admitted that'once upon a time the confluent glaciers from. the - 


' Alps overwhelmed the Swiss lowland, and even welled up against the 
flanks of the Jura to a height of nearly two thousand feet above the 
lake of Neuchatel. What difference of temperature does- this 

' indicate? The snow-line, as already stated, may be placed in Central 


Switzerland at about 8000 feet, but the isotherm of 32° appears’to lie . 


at a rather lower level. A glance at the figures quoted in the note* 
. indicates that considerable variability exists, and that only a rough 


* The temperature of the Rigi (5872 feet) i is 35°, of Pontresina (5922 feet) is 384° 3°, of, 
the Simplon (6588 feet). is 303°, of the St. Gothard (6,890 feet) is 30°5°, of the’ St. 


Bernard Hospice (8,130 cea is 29°3°. The temperature at the Theodule Pass (10,925- 


feet) is 20° 5. 
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approximation is possible for general purposes. Comparing the 
observations at Geneva, the St. Bernard and the Theodcule, we find 
that in the Alps there should be a fall of one degree for each 830 
feet of ascent. This would place the’ isothermal of 52° at 7180 
feet near the Theodule, 7139 feet on the Simplon, and 7885 on the 
St. Gothard—yet on the last-named pass patches of snow not seldom 
remain for the whole summer, The feeding-ground of glaciers, as we 
have already estimated it, should have a temperature not higher than 
27°, which would be approximately the temperature of the 9000 feet 
contour line, Similar variability is exhibited by the records of 
temperature ai stations on the Swiss lowland, but 47°—which is almost 
exactly the temperature of Lucerne—may be taken as a fair ayerage.* 
If this were lowered by only 15° we should have a temperature of 32° 
at 1500, and the feeding-ground of glaciers would begin at an eleva- 
tion.of about 3000 feet above the sea.t Grindelwald, Chamouni, and 
the upper reaches of the Rhone Valley would be buried under fields 
of névé. At the present day the glaciers on the north face of the 
Oberland descend to about 3500 feet above the sea, and are dissipated 
in a temperature of about 48°. The same suffices to melz the largest 
glaciers of the Mont Blanc range at about 800 feet higher. With a 
` temperature reduced to 32° on the lowlands, ‘and a feeding area so 
much augmented, the Alpine glaciers might possibly extend to the 
Jura. If, however, the mean temperature of the whole region were 
diminished by 18°, a considerable part of the lowland district itself 
would be an effective feeding area for glaciers, for, then the temperature 
on the site of Lucerne would be 28°5°. This would suffice to set 
the “ moulins” once more at work on the site of the Glacier Garden, 
near the Lion monument, and to bring the edge of the ica up to the 
Pierre à Bot, above the Lake of Neuchâtel. The temperature of the 
Piedmontese plain at the present time is not higher than 54°; this, 
if reduced by the former amount, would be brought down to 39°; 
if by the latter to 36°. Possibly the first temperature, cartainly the 
second, would cause the ice streams once more to protrude from the 
valleys; for then Aosta would be very little warmer than the St. 
Bernard Hospice at the present day, and the ice on the southern side of 
the Pennine Alps only would begin to waste ata height ož some 2000 
feet above the sea. Even if we place this limit as high as 3000 feet, 
which would roughly represent its position with a fall of 15°, fiélds of 
snow would replace the vineyards of Aosta, and from.the summit of 
the Becca di Nona one might look across a wide expanse of névé to 
the peaks of the Penñines. 
* The height of the lake of Geneva is 1230 feet; that of the lake of Lucerne 1434 
feet, so we may take 1500 feet as an average height for the lowland. Temperatures at 
various stations on the Swiss lowland ure quoted in an article in Nacure (vol. xliii. 


P. 874), in which I have discussed some part of this subject. 
+ Calculating as above, a temperature of 27° would occur at a height of 3,150 feet. 
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Lastly, the case of North America has to be considered. The 
geologists of Canada'and-of the United States affirm that the former 
region was almost wholly buried beneath an ice-sheet. It enqroached — 
upon the latter even to the south of the 40th parallel of latitude, and 
transgressed in one place some fifty miles below the 38th parallel. 


. Accepting this conclusion, and assuming other conditions to be favour- 


able, we’ may inquire what change of temperature it indicates. At 
the present time the isothermal at the southernmost point of the 
moraine of the ancient ice sheet must come very near to 56°; that of 
46°5 passes roughly through Boston and Niagara, and crosses Lake 
Michigan about half-way up; that of 43°, after going by Montreal, 
takes its course through the upper part of Huron and Michigan ; that 
of 39° runs first just north of Quebec, and then through the middle 


_ of Lake Superior.* Northern Canada, as is well known, i is exception- 


ally cold ; in many places thé ground in the latitude of York (England) 
is permanently frozen. It follows from the above statements that ` 
at the present time the temperature . in the region of the Great 
Lakes (excepting Superior) varies from 42° to 48°; this, by a 
eduction of 16°, would be brought down to from 26° to 32°, and 
would be only 40° at the end of the ice sheet. Such a reduation 
would be amply sufficient, for even now the Swiss glaciers descend 
below that limit; possibly,’ if other circumstances were favourable, 
a reduction of 12° would be quite enough, for then a cap of névé 
would replace the forts of Quebec, the ice would once more polish 
the slopes of Mount Royal, and the Laurentian Hills, from the margin 
of the lower St. Lawrence valley, would again become one vast feeding- 
ground of glaciers. 

But what cause or causes would bring about such a general lowering 
of the temperature in the northern hemisphere ? In endeavouring to 
solve this problem, the present distribution of temperature on the 
globe has to be considered. ‘In this hemisphere, especially, to the 
north of latitude 40°, the isothermals take a very irregular course. 
That of 82° descends ia Eastern Siberia rather south of the latitude 
of London ; it rises very gradually as it proceeds westwards as far as 
Tobolsk (lat. 58° 21’), whence it ascends more rapidly. to Archangel, 
and then twists up, in an S-like curve, through the north end of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, overleaps the North Cape, and passes within the ' 
70th parallel of latitude.; thence it gradually falls, grazes the ‘north- ' 
west coast of Iceland, cuts Greenland a little to the north of Cape 
Farewell, and descends to Labrador. Here its path, for a time, is 
more even, for it runs almost along the 50th’ parallel through the- 
south end of Hudson Bay, after which it rises gradually until it 
passes along the promontory of Alaska, Thus there are considerable 
districts, in the latitude of the Thames valley, both in Eastern Asia 
and in Northern America, in which the temperature is-not higher 


* The temperature of Port Arthur on that lake is as low as 36°. 
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than 32°. Moreover, the temperature of a place corr2sponding in 
latitude with the North Cape is not more than about 20° in the former, ` 
‘and is only a‘ degree or two higher than this in the latter. The 
‘¢emperatures of these districts, it is true, are abnormally low, but 
that of North-western Europe, as will presently be showa, is abnor- . 
mally high. They are passing, at the present day, so far as temperature ' 
‘goes, through a Glacial Epoch. What explanation, then, may be given 
of this irregular distribution of heat and cold on the earth’s surface ? 
A ‘glance at the condition of the southern hemisphere may help 
in answering this question. Here, in the tropical zone, the tem- 
perature seems generally to be slightly higher than at corresponding 
datitudes north of the equator. But this difference, as we approach 
latitudo 40°, gradually disappears, and at-last changes to m inequality 
in the other direction. The mean temperature of Tierra del Fuego 
is 42°. These islands correspond roughly. in latitude with the 
Eastern Counties of England, where the temperature is seven or eight 
degrees higher. That of South Georgia, which corresponds in position 
-with the vicinity of York, exhibits a similar difference.‘ Here the climate . 
às most inclement; tho mercury, even during a midsummer day, ‘not 
‘rising more than ten degrees above the freezing-point; at this ‘season 
snow falls occasionally, and patches of it lie unmelted rear the sea~ 
level. In Heard’s Island, the highest point: of which rises to a height 
‘of 7000 feet, large glaciers descend to the’ sea, in the latitiade of 
" (58° 2’;.while in the Straits of Magellan the temperature is about 42° 
or 48°, quite 8° below that of corresponding positions in North Wales. 
Here the snow-line lies at about 8000 feet. On the mainland side, . 
where the mountains rise rather higher, in one or two cases attaining 
about 7000 feet, glaciers descend occasionally to the sea. Even the 
‘temperature of New Zealand seems to be slightly lower than that of 
corresponding latitudes in Spain. - Certainly the snow-line is nearer 
‘to -the, sea-level, for it is placed at 7500feet, in latitude 44°, the 
. glaciers on the eastern side of the mountains descending nearly to 
2700 feet, and on the western to 700 feet above the sea. 

-o In two regions, as already stated, the temperature is exceptionally 
low-—namely, i in a part of Siberia, ronghly to the north of China,-and 
in Canada, from near the Labrador Coast to the west of Hudson Bay. 
‘There may be one or two other “cold spots” on the earth’s surface ; 3 
these; however, lie so far north that they may be excluded from con- - 
sideration. To what can the low temperature in these twc regions be | 
attributed? The following may be a partial, if not a complete 
explanation. 

The lowlands of Siberia shelve down to the Arctic Ocean, and 
generally extend beyond the 70th parallel of latitude. “From its 
waters, frozen in. winter, covered often with floating ice in summer, but 
little evaporation takes place ; to the south of Siberia rise the elevated 
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plateaux and vast mountain masses’ of Central Asia. By these the 
- warmer air-currents from the south are arrested. Only in the 
‘ summer time, and then probably but partially, can the counter-trades 
descend on these frozen tundras, and dispense the residue of the stores 
of heat and moisture which they carried up from tropical regions, 
The sea lies to the east, the land to the west, so there is little.chance, 
if there were no other obstacles, of getting any benefit from the 
Pacific Ocean. There are no glaciers, for the snowfall is slight; the 
air generally is dry; no aqueous vapour is present to befriend the | 
shivering earth’; its skin is exposed, as through a hole in a blanket, 
to the cold of space. The Siberian summers are fairly warm; but the 
winters are fearfully cold, and the ground is permanently frozén for 
-more than a hundred yards beneath the surface. With sufficient 
precipitation an ice sheet could be quickly formed in this région ; but. 
it is by no means certain that increased moisture would not mean 
. diminished cold. 

Labrador, suffers from similar causes, though not quite so severely. 

_ Along its coast sweeps a cold current, which has flowed from Arctic 
waters down either side.of Greenland. This gigantic outlier of the 
American continent, almost one vast mass of snow and ice, lies to the 
north-east. Thickly clustered groups of large islands stretch far away 
northward to unknown latitudes. . The mountain barriers of Western 
America, especially in the winter season, must, to some extent, cut off- 
‘Labrador from the counter-trades. Still there is rather more precipita- 
tion over this region than in Siberia, though not sufficient to produce 
glaciers among its rocky hills. When these were sculptured by an 
‘ice sheet, the snowfall in winter must have been much heavier than it 
is at present, and the summer temperature was probably lower, the 
‘winter perhaps being rather less severe. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that, in the adheres 
hemisphere, a great extent of land to the west and south, especially if 
it rise into lofty mountain chains, and to the north, has an unfavour; 
able effect on climate in regions which lie nearer to the polar than to 
the tropical circles. If there be sea to the east, important effects are 
produced by its extension into high latitudes, because in this case the 
coast will be swept by cold currents. 

The southern hemisphere appears to suggest another set of condis 
tions which tend to lower the temperature in latitudes rather higher ` 
than 45°. Here we'find a large polar mass of land buried beneath 
snow dnd ice, and girdled by a cold ocean, which produces a uniform 
chilliness over a very extensive area further to the north. But the 
absence of large land masses in the latter secures the presence of 
aqueous vapour in the air, and tends to mitigate the severity of 
winter. In this hemisphere the-difference of summer and winter 
temperatures in latitudes roughly corresponding with our own seems 
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to be less marked than it is with us, but the climate on the whole is raw 
and inclement, snow falls even in summer and accumulates, and glaciers 
- are more frequent. In the ordinary sense of the phrasé, the probable 
conditions of a Glacial: Epoch.are more nearly reproduced in the 

southern than in any part of the, northern hemisphere, though even 
in the former a further fall of temperature would be necessary to bring 
Tierra del Fuego to the condition of England at that time. 

. Again, there seems little doubt that the abnormally high temperature 
of the British Isles is due, directly or indirectly, to the great current of 
warm water which bears the name of theGulf Stream. ‘The effect is 
most marked in the winter, when the temperature is found to fall, 
more quickly towards the east than towards the north. The moun- 
tainous western districts of Britain and Scandinavia are rainy enough, 
but, owing to the comparative mildness of the winter, the snow- 
fall is not ‘large. So long as the Gulf Stream distributes its 
enormous stores of heat over the northern Atlantic, producing 
some effects possibly as far north as Spitzbergen, .there can 
be no recurrence of’ the Glacial Epoch. This would require 
a diversion or disorganisation of that vast “ hot-water apparatus.” 
Tts “ boiler ” isthe Gulf of Mexico: this might be made useless by 
submerging the isthmus of Panama; it would be effectually cut off if 
Florida, by a movement in the opposite direction, formed with Cuba , 
and the other West Indian islands an isthmus or a closely connected _ 
chain of land masses. Some authorities are of opinion that the isth- 
mus of Panama was actually under water even as late as this geological 
‘epoch, But if the Pacific and West Indian Oceans were so recently 
connected, what explanation can be given of the marked difference 
between their faunas? The other hypothesis avoids this difficulty, 
but it postulates a disturbance of the earth’s crust larger than’ we 
seem justified in assuming, considering the moderate time (geologically 
speaking) which may be presumed to have elapsed since the begin- 
ning of thé Glacial Epoch. Still, in some way or other, the Gulf 
‘Stream must be diverted from north-western Europe ; that appears 
to be essential, for in the opinion of some authorities, it alone raises 
the mean temperature at the foot of Snowdon by 7°5°, and the effect 
increases in proceeding northwards till it amounts to full 12° at 
‘ Sere ‘Wrath, and still more than this in Norway. 

" But another change is possible which, would produce a marked 
‘éffect, and might perhaps augment rather than diminish the amount 
of precipitation. Suppose that the land in Britain, X ‘Norway, and’ a 

‘large part of Canada were uplifted, so that the present coast became 
an inland district and the hills could claim the dignity of mountains. 
The British islands rest upon a submarine plateau, the edge of which 
‘is about a. hundred fathoms below the surface of the s2a. If this 
plateau were raised a thousand feet they would become part of the. 
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European continent, the North Sea would be reduced to a narrow 


' fjord bordering the Scandinavian coast, and its bed would form a 


gently undulating plain. The margin also of the: Atlantic would 
then be from fifty to at least a hundred miles ‘away from the present. 
western coasts of Ireland and Scotland. This change in the position. 
of the coast-line would probably lower the temperature at such a. 
station as Carnarvon by not less than three degrees ; a rise of a thousand. 
feet would produce a farther lowering of three or four degrees, and so the 
temperature of the present Carnarvonshire lowland might be brought 
down to.48°. Now there ïs strong evidence in many. places* that at- 
the time of the greatest extension of the ice the land stood at a level 
considerably higher than the present one. If this change were: 
coincident with the diversion of the Gulf Stream,: glaciers would, 
undoubtedly be formed in the Scotch Highlands, and these might. 
possibly descend to the present sea-level; they might even return to 


_ the cwms around the peak of Snowdon. But a much more consider- 


able elevation would be required to bring them down to the valley 
which is now known as the Menai Straits.‘ It musi be nearer to 
a thousand fathoms than to a'thousand feet. D 

Scandinavia also can be proved to have stood, at the outset of the 
great Ice Age, much higher than at present. Then its bordering. 


„islands formed part of the mainland, and many of its fjords were 


land valleys occupied by great glaciers. But it is doubtful whether 
elevation alone is an adequate explanation. If subsequently, during. 
the same epoch, the land were depressed below its present level, an 
opposite effect would be produced on the temperature. Now it is 
admitted by most geologists that, before the end of the Glacial. Epoch, 

the land did sink. The western border of Britain was depressed for- 
more than a thousand feet, yet even then large boulders were trans~ 
ported by floating ice. ‘But after this depression the temperature at 
the sea-level in Snowdonia ought to have been ‘only a few degrees. 
below what it is at present. It is also maintained by not a few come 
petent judges that most of the boulder clay of England was deposited: 
under water, being the product of shore-ice and floating ice in a rather - 
shallow, island-studded sea. One of the strongest pieces of evidence 
in favour of submergence is the occurrence of marine shells in stratified 
gravels, either underneath or associated with boulder clay, as at Moeh 
Tryfan, in Carnarvonshire, where they are nearly 1200 feet above the 
sea. It is true that some geologists, in order to escape the difficulty: 
created by this apparent proof of a great submergence, affirm that these 
shells were picked up from the bed of the Irish Channel by a great ice 
sheet in its southerly course, and were conveyed, encased in “thick- | 
ribbed i ice,” till at last they were gently deposited: in their present. 


* Such asthe occurrence of buried river channels, as described by Professor Je 
Geikie, Dr. Croll, and several other geologists. 


, 
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position ; but to others, as to myself, this hypothesis seems in the 


last degree improbable. Glaciers’ no doubt can do curious things, but . 


it may be doubted whether they could transport a collection’ of. fragile 


-shells for many a mile over rough and broken ground, as a marsupial 


mother carries its immature young. Hence, so far as Britain is con~ 
cerned, we seem to require something more than a diversion of the 
Gulf Stream and an elevation of the land, though these might content 
us in Scandinavia, where a fall of temperature amovuting to about 
10° or 12° might suffice for the production of large glaciers. 

It must be remembered throughout that we cannot take into 
account any geographical change which would interfere with the, 
amount of moisture precipitated. This must be increased rather than 
diminished in all the regions of: which we have spoken, and, at so 
late a geological epoch, we are not entitled to assume very large 
geographic] changes, So far as the Alps are concerned, they must 
even then have been some distance from the northern sea, and though 
changes of level may have occurred in them, there does not at present 
appear to be evidence to justify the assumption of an elevation 
sufficient to envelop the Swiss lowlands in'a thick ice sheet. 

In America, however, especially in the area mentioned above, there 
is strong evidence that the land was at a much greater height’ above 
the sea than at present, According to Mr. Warren Upham, the 
most recent writer on the subject, a large part of eastern Canada, to 
say nothing of adjoining regions, cannot have been less than 2000 
feet, and may have been as much as 3000 feet, above its present 
level. An elevation of 2000 feet would lower the temperature of the 
Laurentian hill-region by at least six degrees, and so convert it, as 
has been shown above, into a great reservoir of snow and ice. Still, 


in Canada as in Britain, there was also a submergence during the’ 


Glacial Epoch, though.to what extent is a matter of dispute; so that 
even here it may be doubted whether elevation alone ‘is sufficient to 
account for the ice sheet, and in this region, as a cold current now 
passes down the Eastern coast, a Siverpion of the Gulf Stream would 
not alter matters for the worse. - 

‘Our examination then of the regions bordering the Northern 
Atlantic seems to indicate that, while geographical changes are 
important factors in altering the climate, it is doubtful whether these 
alone would be adequate to produce such an: accumulation of ice and 
snow as characterised the Glacial Epoch. ‘There seems, indeed, no 


- reason why such changes should not pile the inland ice as high above 


the Dovrefjeld as it is in Greenland in the same latitude, but this 
aloné would not suffice, for Scotland must be not less a land of 
glaciers than southern Greenland, though the one ends upon the 
59th parallel and the other does not begin till the 60th. 
Assuming every cause favourable to a low temperature to act 
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coincidently in the regions bordering the North Atlantic, we seem 
_ able to bring about a Glacial Epoch, that is to say, a restoration of 
glaciers to Scotland, but not ¿he Glacial Epoch, when, according to the 
views even of the more moderate party, not only that land was deeply 
buried in ice, but also large glaciers streamed from the Cumbrian and 
Cambrian hills; and an ice-foot fringed the coast in winter—certainly 
not the Glacial Epoch of those who imagine that the northern ice sheet 
occupied the bed of the Irish Channel and of the German Ocean, and 

_ enveloped in its cold embrace no small part of the English lowland. 

As the fall of temperature seems ‘to have affected so large a part 
of Europe and North America, we appear to be driven to look for an 
explanation in changes more than superficial. Some have argued for 
an. alteration of the earth’s axis of rotation; others have maintained , 

‘that changes in the form of its orbit, and of its position in regard to . 
the sun, due to precession, would bring about the requisite conditions. 

The arguments for and against the presumed effects of these modifi- 

cations, which undoubtedly do occur, would occupy too much time, and 
“be too technical to be generally interesting. We must at present 
content ourselves by repeating the conclusion which follows from the, 
discussion given above—that, though ‘such geographical changes, as ; 
we seem justified in assuming, might contribute very largely to bring ;. 
about the Glacial Epoch in the regions bordering the North Atlantic, . 
they seem insufficient as a complete explanation, even if we suppose, ., 
the most exceptional conditions to have prevailed simultaneously over 

a very large area. Also, we must not forget that- if we take into,’ 
consideration ‘a somewhat earlier period in geological history, we have, z 
to account for the existence of a much warmer climate in some, at 
least; of these regions. According to the late Dr. Heer, the Miocene, ji 
-flora of Switzerland indicates a temperature about 16° higher than it; 

. ig at present, and it was even then cooler by 4° than in the preceding, ; 
‘epoch. If we rely only upon geographical -changes, this involves us 
„in still greater difficulties, for, as has been already indicated, any, 
abnormality in the climate oz the regions under discussion i is on the,; 
side of warmth rather than of cold. adhe 
T. G. Bonney, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


SHORT time ago a Cabinet Minister announced that the 

Government would bring forward in the coming session a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, and that it would be “on the 
lines of the English and Scotch Bills.” The description is vague, 
but if it means anything it is this, that in all essential. principles 
the Irish Bill will be the same as the English and Scotch Bills, 
. It has been reported that-the Government, beginning perhaps to 
see the rashness of its promise, is not unwilling to receive suggestions 
for “ safeguards” which may minimise the dangers. It has abstained 
from declaring what the provisions of the Bill will be. Some people 
praise this prudent silence, though they never cease to reiterate their 
just reprobation of Mr. aiedetene: for withholding the details of his 
Home Rule measure. 

I decline to admit as a hypothesis that the Irish Local Government 
Bill must be bronght in, or that it must necessarily, pass if brought 
in, and I think it unwise to give the measure the half-sanction of 
trying to improve it. J have read letters and speeches of able and 
well-intentioned men suggesting various means of rendering the 
measure less immediately dangerous, and I do not believe that they 
are practically possible, or that if carried they would be efficient. I 
propose’ to show, first, that the “ safeguards” suggested, being in 
direct contravention of the principle of assimilation to English legis- 
' lation promised by the Government, would, if insisted on, be almost 
certainly fatal to the Bill, and will be abandoned by Ministers, as 
Disraeli surrendered the “fancy franchises” which were to have 
safeguarded the Reform Bill of 1857; secondly, that if vassed they 
would be a source of danger, not safety; thirdly, that they could 
not be permanently sustained—-a Radical Government would throw 
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them overboard with scorn, and Conservative Governments, following ' 
precedents, would surrender them, bit by bit, inch by inch, to new 
waves of agitation, and the fancied exigencies of party combinations ; A 
fourthly, that elective Councils, eyen though it were possible to 
confine their functions to those. now exercised by Grand Juries, would 
be fatal to the best interests of Ireland; fifthly, that the Bill, whether 
safeguarded or not, would complete the social dislocation already 
unhappily existing, and finally accomplish the separation of classes ; 
sixthly, that the disfranchisement of the educated classes is a short~' 
sighted and unstatesmanlike policy, fatal to the well-being of society,’ 
and fraught with ruin. to the moral as well as to the ‘material interests! 
of the State; lastly, that the measure in its ultimate and perhaps) 
not far distant development must lead to separate Legislatures for! 
England and Ireland. 0 
There are no “safeguards” which can abate the dangers of-such a Bill.s 
Some men have recommended a „high property qualification for 
members of Council, This would give no practical security. It could: 
not be enforced, and never could be maintained. The day for such) 
qualifications is past and gone. In thé House of Commons they were 
found to be a discreditable sham, and were rightly abandoned. They 
are unknown in the Church and at the Bar. They do not exist in’ 
the House of Lords. They are not employed as a test for official’ 
fitness in any appointment from the Prime Minister to the lowest clerk! 
in the Post Office, They are not observed, even if they legally exist,’ 
in the selection of Grand Juries, where men of very small means arè! . 
frequently and rightly chosen for their experience, intelligence, - 
education, capacity for business and known impartiality... Are those 
the qualities, I may ask by the way, that would secure the election of! 
members of County Councils? Those excluded for defect of money) - 
qualification would justly exclaim :- “ This boasted reform of yours! 
creates no really representative Council. Those chosen by the people! 
are rejected because they are not rich. We possess all the qualities 
necessary for a good councillor. Our constituents attest our fitness? 
and yet we are excluded by a high protective tariff.” si 
The qualification clause would be quickly withdrawn. , nq 
Again it is said, let there be a high elective Council franchise) 
Men must be sanguine indeed if they fancy thai it could long hold its: 
ground against a low Parliamentary franchise. we 
Some have suggested, ‘Remove from the sphere of Council juris 
diction everything belonging to Police, Public Works, Lunatic’ 
Asylums, Poor Law Administration, Prisons, and Education; and let’ 
the new Councils not interfere with customs or excise, commerce or land 
You will thus deprive them of much of their power of daing mischief.” 


: Will those who demand power, and not a local bauble, be satisfied with 


these restrictions? Itrow not. ‘Will not dissatisfaction be loudly- 
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and angrily expressed, and will not administrations in dittculties be 
found to yield? How long would these exclusions last? Gradually 
but surely the mountain torrent would eat away its banks. 

I do not intend to examine all the proposed “ exclusions” seriatim. 
No one thoroughly acquainted with Ireland can doubt that County 
Councils, wielding an enormous force and powerfully backed in Parlia- 
ment and in the, country, would soon effect their repeal. Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking at Newcastle with a recklessness that seems 
to grow with his years, says of the proposed exclusion of the police : 
“Tf I have gathered correctly the intentions of the Government 
from the public journals, it has been announced: already that no 
control of the police will be allowed to the Irish people. Well, 
but what is the cuntrol of the police? . . . . It is idle to talk 
of local government without the control of the police, which means 
making provision for the safety of life and property; and I affirm 
that the whole history of local government, from its cradle to its 
majority, has been the history of a system devised for the purpose of 
enabling the inhabitants of each district to make provision for the 
necessity of their own lives and property.” 

. If I remember rightly, Mr. Gladstone, when he pionii Zorward his 
Home Rule Bill in 1886, refused the control of the police, not to, 
County Councils, but to an Irish Parliament, until the nation, should 
have proved its fitness for the trust by a probation of several years. 
Candidates for power view political questions somewhat differently from 
those who are exercising it. 

There is not a word in Mr. Gladstone’s Newcastle argument which 
does not apply with equal force to all and each of the “ exclusions” 
by which worthy but not clear-sighted men propose to render the 
Councils safe. Mr. Gladstone’s speech is important to show the 
reception which those feeble “ safeguards” will receive in Parliament. 
from the advocates of progressive revolution. 

z It has been suggested by almost all who: have written and spoken 
on the subject of these negative securities that the power of entertain- 
ing claims for compensation in the case of “malicidus injuries” to 
property, now exercised by Grand Juries, ought to be refused to County 
Councils, and lodged elsewhere. If the proposal was that that power 
should not be transferred to any other tribunal, it would have my 
hearty concurrence. A very long experience has. convinced me that 
this remnant of the barbarism of the Heptarchy—this fertile source 
of fraud and perjury that engenders instead of, preventing outrage, 
that confounds the innocent with the guilty, that makes the rate- 
payers an insurance company which shall pay policies but receive no 
premiums, ought to be expunged from the Statute-book. This hope 
is, I fear, vain in the present state of public feeling. But let us 
descend to the practical. What will the Councils say to the elimina- 
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tion of a fiscal function from their jurisdiction ? Will not Mr. 

Gladstone declare that this function, “ making provision for the safety 

of life and property,” comes essentially within the jurisdiction of 

“the district”? Will not some feel, though they may not say, that 

a power to reward friends and oppress opponents is a valuable privi- j 
lege, and ought not to be weakly surrendered ? 

If you take away this power from Councils, still retaining the law, 
where will you place it? If in juries, are you likely to obtain more 
equitable judgments? If in judges who will be wholly ignorant of 
the real working of the system, and led away by ingenious attorneys and 
a host of unreliable witnesses, their decisions will hardly be satis- 
factory. This safeguard would be as illusory and as short-lived as 
the rest. 

Others have proposed that a strong central Board be constituted 
with power to regulate the proceedings and supersede the decisions of 
County Councils. Let me ask, by whom, and how, should such a 
Board be appointed? If by delegation from the Councils, nothing 
would be gained in the way of control. If nominated by the Crown, 
it would be denounced as a mere renewal of Dublin Castle rule. — 
People would say, “ You are offering a bone to a muzzled dog.” How 
long would it last, open as it would be to all the objections now urged 
against Grand Juries? Would it be able to exercise any restraining 
power against the united will of the elective Councils of Ireland, con- 
stituted and backed up as they would be? Jt might, indeed, þe 
fertile in remonstrance and vigorous in words, but if any one thinks 
that it could enforce a single right or prevent a single wrong—that it 
could restrain waste—that it could stifle corruption—check the 
exuberance of seditious oratory—-safeguard property, or protect 
liberty against intimidation, he must indeed have a brilliant optimist 

_ imagination, but he has learned little from history. 

The Local Government Board sitting in Dublin and represented in 
the Unions by local inspectors of acknowledged ability, has done much _ 
good by regulating finance, exposing and punishing frauds, checking - 
extravagance, insisting on the dismissal of wrong-doers, and protecting 
officials unjustly attacked. What could they have done had they not 
possessed the power of issuing sealed orders which overruled thedecisions 
of Boards and had the force of law, with the right to dissolve Boards: 
and appoint paid guardians? But a County Council and a Union Board 
are very different things. It will be found wholly impossible to dis- 
solve an elected county governing body, and substitute one purely 
nominated. The raison @étre of County Courcils is that they should 
ba elected bodies representing the popular will. This is the promise 
held out to them. Their powers will be large, and will grow larger 
day by day: They will be practically irresponsible, and will know 
their own strength. No ingenious device for diluting the Council by 
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ex-oficio members will avail. Even in the comparatively unimportant 
local Union Boards it has proved afailure. It has only been a prolific 
source of dissension. The great elected county democracies would 
chase from their assemblages the ex-oficios, who in a very short time 
would cease to fight a useless and degrading battle. Nominated and 
elected members may co-exist for a while in old institutions, but not 
in newly created administrative bodies constituted for the express 
purpose of substituting a democratic and elected assembly for a 
nominated one. 

A Central Board of Revision, not in harmony with local Councils, 
but in its very nature antagonistic to them, might have authority to com- 
mand, but no power to enforce. It would be but a gentle bluster 
that kindles the flame instead of extinguishing it. It would not be 

“safeguard ” because it would be powerless and short-lived. 

All the “ safeguards” which have been or can be suggested can 
have no weight, and no permanent stability, against the gigantic 
power of the County Councils, which will soon become unlimited in’ 
jurisdiction and wholly irresponsible. 

There can be no safeguard for the due exercise of power but one— 
that it be placed in the hands of a loyal and law-respecting people, 
just, but especially in that higher justice which is based upon charity, 
fearless, and incorruptible. 

If it be possible, which I believe it is not, to confine tke jurisdic- 
tion of County Councils within the limits of the fiscal duties now 
belonging to Grand Juries, the result will still be disastrous. Councils 
will for the most part be a focus of jobbery, reckless expenditure, and 
unscrupulous oratory. Those who inflame and pervert the minds of 
men will find a ready-made arena at their own doors, costing them 
nothing, in which each orator can air his eloquence, and his male- 
volence against the landlord, the law, and the State, safely and pró- 
fitably, not as a volunteer adventurer, as at present, but as a ‘‘ chartered 
libertine,” the representative of a large constituency elected under 
the law. He will enjoy the double privilege of being dangerous to 
others and: safe himself. 

The evils which T have described as likely to arise from the Bill are 

formidable, but sink to nothing when compared with the inmedicabile 
colnus which it will inflict- upon the moral heart of Ireland. It will 
intensify and perpetuate the feud between classes, which is the curse 
of the land. 

The Redeemer of mankind cried out in the anguish of his heart, 
* Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered together thy 
children as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and 
thou wouldest not.” So it is still with Ireland! The people will not 
be gathered together. They glory in their disunion, that miserable 
. self-inflicted weakness which springs from the want of mutual respect 
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between Protestants and Catholics, rich and poor. They are taught 
to call this folly independence and magnanimity, and they believe the 
fatal lesson. — : 

A Conservative Government now steps forward to create constitu- 


, tional centres for chronic warfaré. They have chosen their time ill, 


Ts it at the beginning of a new storm that the recent Land Purchase 
Act, an experiment which must prove so potent for good or evil, is- 
to initiate its proceedings ? 

Experience teaches us with a voice to which no wise man will turn 
a, deaf ear the nature of the elements of which the County Councils 
will be composed in Ireland. ‘ 

M. Taine, in his “ France Contemporaine,” tells us what they are 


' in France. Alquier, ambassador to Madrid visited Toulouse on his 


way to Spain, and writes thus to the First Consul :' 


“ La commune de Toulouse souffre impatiemment d'être gouvernée par des 
hommes faibles, ignorants, confondus autrefois dans la foule et ,qu’il est 
pressant peut-être d’y faire rentrer. ... . C'est une chose à remarquer qùe 
dans une cité importante, qui offre un grand nombre de citoyens recommand- 
ables dans tous les genres de talent et d'instruction, on mait appelé aux 
fonctions publiques que des hommes qui, sous le rapport de Yéducation, des 


“connaissances acquises et des formes de convenance, n'offrent aucune‘garantie 


au gouvernement et aucun motif à Pestime publique. "emg, vol, 4. 
p. 380, note. . Vt 


Again, speaking of a French town council i in which au 


“lo suffrage universel a eu pour’ effet la déchéance des vrais notables, eta 
déterminé Vabdication ou lexclusion des hommes qui, par leur éducation, leur 
part très grande dans les contributions, leur influence encore plus sur la 
production, le travail et les affaires, sont des autorités sociales et, devraient 
étre des autorités légales,” a 
he says: ob 
“ Cerveaux étroits, échautfés et offusqués par la fumée chaude des grandes 
phrases. qu’ils récitent, la plupart simples politiciens, charlatans et intrigants, 
médecins ou avocats de troisième ordre, lettrés de rebut, demi-lettrés 


. ‘destaminet, parleurs de club ou de coterie, et autres ambitieux vulgairés, 


qui, distancés dans les carrières privées où Yon est observé de prés et jugé 
en connaissance de cause, se lancent dans la carrière publique, parce que 
dans cette lice le suffrage populaire, arbitre ignorant, inattentif et mal | 
informé, juge prévenu et passionné, moraliste 4 conscience large, au liew 
d'exiger Phonorabilité intacte et la compétence prouvée, ne demande aux 
concurrents que le bavardage oratoire, Yhabitude de se. pousser en avdnt'et 
de s'étaler en public, la flatterie grossière, la parade de zèle, et la promesse 
dè mettre le pouvoir que va conférer le peuple au service de ses A Paa 
et de ses préjugés.” —M. Taine, vol. i. pp. 422-3. 


If, in the greater part of Ireland, any individuals of the upper and 
better. educated classes should be elected as councillors they will con- 
stitute a contemptible minority, and will soon release themselves from 
a position of humiliation. Their ‘disfranchisement will be in Ireland, 
as it has been in’ France, the necessary result of the establishment of 
government by local Councils. 
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It may be wall to explain here thè condition of a large part of the 
old proprietors in Treland. 

The new Land Code has deprived them of a very considerable por- 
tion of their incomes, and the administratión of those laws has been 
guided by no fixed or uniform principle. It has been capricious, and 
often inequitable. The best, most generous, most kind-hearted land- 
lords, ‘those whose rents were most moderate, whose indulgence to 
defaulting tenants had been carried almost to. a criminal extent, and 
who had loaded their estates with heavy debts for loans incurred for 
the employment of the laboring poor, have generally been the 
severest sufferers, Many of those who were assured by Mr. Gladstone 
that they should incur no loss have been ruined. 

With a courage but little appreciated they reduced their adik 
ments, sacrificed all the luxuries and many of what: are called the 
necessaries of life, and have borne to ses without a complaint their 
social intercourse destroyed, their homes desolate, old žriendships 

` decayed. as old friends ceased to meet, old Irish hospitality a thing of the 
past—the'bond of affection between them and their tenants rent asunder 
‘by poverty” and calumny—their waste lands undrained and unplanted, 
their fields half stocked, their labourers unemployed, their pleasant 
houses and gardens. crumbling to ruin—their ancient woods felled, 
the fair face of the land disfigured. They have seen their sais unedu- 
cated and their daughters portionless, widows entitled to large join- 
tures struggling with abject poverty, tenderly reared ladies working for 
their bread. They were no longer able to contribute to public 
charities; they could but turn sadly away from the appeals of their 
‘own surrounding poor. Bitterest of all, after a life devoted to the 
interests of others, they heard themselves denounced by trading ” 
demagogues as tyrants and extortioners before their old friends, 
who too easily believed the foul falsehood. They had not opposed 
thè Land Bills, because they were assured by men they trested that 
those measures would restore peace and prosperity to Ireland. They , 
had suffered much, but they ‘were still sustained by the consciousness 
that they were not a dead-weight on the social life of the country. 
They still had duties: duties which even their enemies admitted they 
had discharged ably and honestly; duties which still survived as a 
link between them and those who had once regarded them with 
respect and affection; duties which were still a bond of fellowship 
between them and their neighbours, rich and poor, 

A Conservative Government now proposes to deprive them of their 
duties, which alone remain to them, and so to complete the social 
disintegration of Ireland. 

Mixed education would have done much, if fairly carried out, to 
hold together the discordant elements which have impaired the pro- 
gress and sapped the charity of Ireland. It might have targht the 
young of all creeds to trust and respect one another, and to work 
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together for the common good, but it is crumbling, and in a few years 


. Will cease to exist. 


The tie between landlord and tenant is in its expiring throes, 
panting as a dying lamp, and pressed down under a Code which vainly 
attempts to combine them ina delusive and inharmonious partnership. 

The Local Government Bill will complete the severance of classes, 
and disunited Ireland will take a new lease of faction and feebleness. 


. The old aristocracy first, the middle-classes soon after—hopes, enjoy-: 


ments, sympathies, duties all gone—will fly from an isolation no 
longer endurable, and, ceasing to trust England, will seek a refuge, 
some amongst revolutionists, some amongst Orangemen, Not all 
—some few will patiently submit to ostracism till better times come, 
and, though abandoned, will not forsake their principles. 

There are sanguine people who with a weak credulity, sinning 
against reason and experience, believe, or profess to believe, that -a 
nation may mature in wisdom when entrusted with power. Have we ' 
found it so in our corporations and other public Boards? There is 
such a thing as ripening into rottenness. i 

A very venturous statesman may “take a leap in the dark,” 
trusting to his good luck, and sacrificing his principles to save his 
party; but to place power in the hands of those who with cynical 


` audacity tell you that they will use it to your rnin is not a leap in 


the dark, but a leap into the fire. 

‘The proposed measuré will not succeed as a legislative reform. 
It will probably fail as a/Parliamentary manceuvre. It will not cut 
the ground from:under the revolutionists, It will not conciliate 
Ireland. The men.of Ulster may perhaps pause before they vote for 
a measure which will disfranchise the landlords of Ireland, and light 
up a new war between North and South. Nationalists may say : ‘‘ We 
will not ‘sell the pass’ by supporting your lame and impotent Bill. 
Give us all we have demanded; we will take nothing less: No 


_ fetters for freé-born Irishmen! Nay! we must have more: elected 


magistrates, sheriffs, judges.” 

Old Conservatives, weary of a vacillating policy which ey cannot 
understand, will perhaps ask, ‘‘ What next? Isit not time to pause ? 
What have we gained by your democratic dodges ? ” 

Liberal-Unionists may perhaps say, “ Have we not gone far enough 
in our support of a Government which, calling itself Unionist, claims 
our vote for a Bill which we know to be fraught with danger to the 
Union? Shall we help to crush our Irish brethren ?” 

It is not for one who stands clear of party to say what may be the 
issue of this chorus of dissatisfaction and secret fear. ‘ i 

The vote of Nationalist members may possibly be divided. Una- 
nimity-is not their forte. An oligarchy (and our Irish agitators are 
the narrowest of oligarchies) will hardly look with favour upon a' 
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scheme for covering Ireland with a network of independent demo- 
eracies, rivals who will flatter them, imitate them, and supplant them. 
‘There are some perhaps, more subtle and long-sighted than the rest, 
who will accept a Bill in which, however imperfect, they see a stepping- 

, Stone to an Irish Parliament. They can quote high authorities. 
Sir Charles G. Duffy was a leading member of that confederation 
which organised the abortive rebellion of 1848. He was an enthu- 
siast, more able and honest than most of his associates. In 1847 he 
' presented to the confederation a report upon the policy he recom- 
‘mended, a report which that body adopted by an Op rams 
majority. He said in it: 


. “IE we would not fail again we must create such an authority as a 
preliminary step tothe ‘ULTIMA RATIO OF NATIONS.’ How was: this to be 
done? The Irish people had the power if they would use it. They. might 
‘seize upon all the institutions which still remain to the country; the 
Corporations, Grand Juries, Boards of Guardians, Town Commissioners, and - 
-the representatives of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament.” 


Nearly all these aspirations have been already fulfilled. Will the 
‘Government now supply the last step to the ultima ratio of nations? 
"What i is that ultima ratio? Revolution. 

i I quote Sir ©. G. Duffy’s evidence the more willingly on account 
of his known ability and consistency, and the honourable position he 
has occupied in an important colony. 

But we have modern authority to endorse Sir C, G. Duffy’s opinion 

‘a8 to the operation of Local Government. 

, Sir William Harcourt, a clever party leader, but one who does not 
always speak what he thinks, said the other day at Ashton that “ the 
‘Local Government Bill properly employed by the Liberals will turn 
‘the wheel of Home Rule.”: 

Mr. Gladstone i is reported to have said at Nera 

; “ I admit that one of the reasons why we rejoice (in the introduction of 
thé Local Government Bill) is this, that whatsoever Local Government is 
established in Ireland must assist the Irish people in the demand for their 
national rights. Every popularly constituted body will be a new focus of 
thought-——-you may say of excitement or of agitation, but of something which 
will tend in the direction of the fulfilment of the national wish.” 


* I said at the commencement of this paper that the Lccal Govern- 
ment Bill will lead to separate Legislatures for England and Ireland. 
T'now show that such was the view-of the -conspirators of 1846, and 
is now that of Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt. This Bill 
is all that is wanted to complete Sir C. G. Duffy’s programme. 

Will not the Government pause in its rash and headlong course ? 

Will the Liberal-Unionists, through a fancied fidelity te which it is 
bound by none but Unionist ties, support a measure which will imperil, 
if not destroy, the Union ? 

VOL, LX. 3B 
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I cannot pass over without notice the defenca of the proposed 
measure by the weak sophism of “the same laws for England and 
Ireland.” The true aim of a good Government is uniformity of 
results, not identity of measnres. It should aim at one common, 
uniform, harmonious object, the welfare of the State, the happiness 
and moral growth of the people. But in order to secure these great: 
common results legislation must vary according to the different 
characters and conditions of those whom legislation is intended to 
affect.. Is the nation prepared to introduce the Irish Land Code or 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church into England, 
or the English Volunteers, or the assessed taxes into Ireland ? 

In the foregoing observations I haye expressed no opinion'as to the 
sufficiency of existing institutions in Ireland, especially Grand Juries. 
It would be out of place, and now, I fear, aale, to point out how ' 
easy it would have been to reform rather than demolish. It is now 
too late. Ministers have pledged themselves to what they conceive 
to be a more popular course, but one which may uliimately lead to the 
disruption of their party, and their loss of power. I have seen a 
short pamphlet written in 1883, on the question of Grand Jury 
Reform. It contains these words : 


“Lord Hartington and others are reported to have declared that, no 
matter how strong the abstract argument may be for such reforms (Irish 
Elective Councils), they never will consent to entrust increased power to 
those who will not use it honestly, independently, and ERAT, to the 
State.” 


Let’ us indulge in the hope that such are still the opinions of those 
able and distinguished men. The question upon which they are called 
upon to give an all-important vote is not one of those non-essential 
political matters in which men may be justified in sacrificing their 
opinions to party needs. The interests now at stake are the same as 
those which justified the Unionist Liberals in their coalition with a 
Conservative Government.. These interests are the peace of Ireland 
and the integrity of the Empire. 

STEFHEN E. DE VERE. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: CRITICS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


f 


AM not more than half sure that John wrote what I call the 
“ Momorabilia of Jesus.” I am quite sure that he inspired it, 
and for all practical purposes is the author of it. I submit no proof 
either of the sureness or of the more than half sureness; proof surely 
supremely superfluous at this time of day. In so far as the literature 
called the Bible is concerned, questions of authenticity must now be, 
regarded as archaic curiosities, dialectics for the historical faculty.. 
We don’t live, the veracities of life are not stimulated, by the verisi-. 
militude of dates, documents, manuscripts, names of authors. After. 
the interminable debates on authenticities, the residuum left is still, 
one of doubt and guess. The guess of one scholar is the doubt of 
another, and the doubt of a third is the faith of a fourth; .and we 
have even to reckon with fractions of doubts and decimals of guesses 
in these probabilities and possibilities about authenticities. The 
universe plays hide-and-seek with us, and the hide-and-seek of 
authenticities is played out. The reality that fronts us in these 
Memorials is untouched by all that has been searched and by all that 
lies hidden—the reality of the life to which the literature corresponds. 
Are the millions to cease living the Christian life till experts have 
‘arrived at a unanimous archeology for which two thousand years have 
not as yet been sufficient? The science of biology has bowled out, 
the batsmen of these archaisms. 

Here is the cyclopean problem of this archeology in its most, 
modern dress—‘ Could one through an exhaustive examination of 
human records, helped by modern physiological and mental. science, 
get at the conditions, physical and mental, which govern the greater 
or less correspondence between human witness and the facts if 
reports.” * Where is the human lifetime capable of this Elsmerean, 

i * “Robert Elsmere,” p. 314. 
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examination? How many human brains are sufficient for it? Can 
you reach any conclusion by this Herculean labour? We shall find 
the true answer in the Johannine problem.. 

Dr. Martineau has just written a book on the “Seat of Authority 
in Religion,” in which he devotes nearly sixty demy octavo, 
pages to an exhaustive examination of the authenticity of these 
Memorabilia. The Johannine authorship is with him crucial. An 
affirmativé answer to the question, ‘“ Was the hand that wrote this 
book that of John?” “ wins everything at once? Having assigned 
‘this centralness to the theory of the Person of Christ to which the 
Memorabilia commit us, he brings us to the conclusion that they 
were written A.D. 140. 

The rematkeble thing in this inquiry is that Dr. Martinean is 
‘quite oblivious that he had a contemporary in the. person of Bishop 
Lightfoot, who was the most accomplished scholar of our time, who’ 
knew every sentence extant of ‘the first three centuries, who read 
Greek as English, who learnt Coptic and Armenian to be-sensitive to 
the thinking of that far back period; a man of the utmost candour 
and highest scientific capacity. Lightfoot declared for the authorship 
of John, and he is not once. referred to in Martineau’s argument. - 
Martineau is a philosopher and poet, and spiritually minded, remind- 
ing us véry much of the combination. of insight and sensibility in 
Plato. Lightfoot is a scholar, a trained critic of historical probabili- 
ties'and literary niceties, an acute judge of documentary evidence, a 
‘picturesque historian, of spiritual vision. In the following quotation 
you may hear the ring of the critical qualities : 


“Yn every one of the writers, from Polycarp and Papias to Polycrates, we 
have observed phenomena which bear witness, directly and indirectly, and 
with ditferent degrees of distinction, to its recognition (the recognition of 
the Fourth Gospel). Ibis quite possible for critical ingenuity to find a reason 
for discrediting each instance in turn. An objector may urge in one case 
that the writing itself.isa forgery ; in the second, that the particular passage ` 
ts an interpolation ; in the third, that the supposed quotation is the original, 
and ‘the language of the Evangelists the copy; in a fourth, thatthe incident 
<r saying was not deduced from this Gospel. but from mere apocryphal 
work containing a parallel narrative. By a sufficient number of assump- 
vions, which lie beyond the range .of verifications, the evidence may be set 
aside; But the early existence and recognition of the Fourth Gospel is the 
one simple postulate which explains all the facts,” * 


Now this discussion of authenticity amounts to this: which of these 
Gwe authorities we are to follow. We have not, not one educated ‘man 
in &fty thousand has, the equipment for an original inquiry. We 
must submit ourselves to the iron or golden sceptre of authority, 
Martineau or Lightfoot. There is the seat of authority, and authority 
means always pre-occupation, that bias which makes the varying 


* Bishop Lightfoot’s Essays on the work entitled = Supernatural Religion,” 
wp. 249 250. . 
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species of Christian life, that affinity by which deer herd with deer 
and wolves with wolves. Martineau is preoccupied with antipathies to 
the Divine Personality of Jesus. Lightfoot’s mental proclivities find no 
difficulty with that conception. It is a matter of elective affinities. 

The problem is biological. After you have made the most of the 
documents, the best of the verifications, you have a thick residuum of 
uncertainties left, which, if you touch it, rises up 'as a sediment to 


darken the whole subject. You have a chaotic cockpit of probabilities 


and improbabilities, where the critic with spurs of the latest manufacture 


' silences his opponents, crowing loud for a brief while, when the inter- 


minable sparring begins again ;—antiquarian science gone delirious, 
and earnestly asking in these days to be relieved by lakours which 
shall be more fruitful.’ And the Christian life is left unaccounted for 
and unaccountable, and it is a fact, the biggest you can look upon, 
with its worships, its ethics, its institutions, its enthusiasms, 

. The ulterior question remains: what is won by the date of 140 A.D. 
or lost by the date of 90 a.p.? To my mind, and in the linas on which 
we are thinking just now, nothing is lost or won by these dates howso- 
ever you fix them. Chronology i is nowhere: The worship of Jesus was 
established 140 a.p ‘The authority of the Johannine Memorabilia 
establishes nothing about the Divine Personality of Jesus ; they reflect: 
what had been established. The Memorabilia are only a reflection of 
that worship, a philosophy of it, or the biology of it. Its legitimacy 
as literature is attested by this reflection. Reflection is the true 
function of literature. Literature does not create inspiration or institu- 
tion, but gives explanation or expression to them. If he proves anything, 
Martineau gives proof that the Divine Personality of Jesus is a’ true 
human perception when he fixes the date at 140 A.D., because that date 
gives enough time in three generations to have tested the perception 
and the potency of it in creating a worship. It makes the Memora- 
bilia the literary reply to a verified worship. Worship is the 
response to a Divine power pressing upon men from without, andi 
interfused within the faculties of the mind. The wonder of Christ in 
our world is the worship of Him. The Divinity of Christ is only the 
doctrinal expression of the worship, and the fitness of this worship is | 
a question of fact. Neither Martineau nor Lightfoot gains anything 
to the conception of Christ by dates. The mere memory of Jesus as . 
found in His teaching makes the Christian life—that restricted 
species of life—-which Martineau represents. The impact of Jesus, 
as an active Spirit, urging on the human spirit, makes the large 
Christian world which Lightfoot represents. This is the whole difference . 
between Martineau and Lightfoot; a varying sensibility to the pressure 
of the unseen Jesus upon their souls; the historic memory af Jesus 
in Martineau, and the present sensibility to Him in Lightfoot. 

The problem of Christianity is the problem of the Christian life, 
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and life is not a problem of literature or history or testimony or 
philosophy, which can only come after you have got the. life. 
A human life, of a special type, has been organised by a human re- 
construction under a particular influence. That particular’ stimulus ° 
* has all along been felt, in varying degrees, to be the Divine Per- 
sonality of Jesus, as an active pressure upon the human soul. The, 
Memorabilia of Jéhn-do nothing more than speek and accent and 
make melodious the fact of the human consciousness. The worship 
of Jesus as the expression of this consciousness is the central con- 
trolling phenomenon of the Christian age. No worship is possible 


‘except as a responsiveness to an almighty and mystic Presence per- 


ceived by the human faculty. The . Personality of Jesus has been 
recognised as involved in this “solicitous Presence. You can no more 
dispute the life which the worship of Jesus has organised than you 
can quarrel with bird-life or fish-life. Analyse the contents of this 
life as it has shown itself through these centuries, analyse the hymns, 
the literature, the poetry, the art by which this life has expressed _ 
itself, and everywhere you will find the basis of it is the Divine Per- 
sonality of Jesus in accord with the Memorabilia, This literature is 
an attempt at explaining this active influence upon the mind, but it 
did not originate the influence. We have mathematical formulas to 
explain planetary motions and calculate eclipses, but the motions do 
not originate with the formule. The Divinity of Jesus is discovered 
in the pressure of. Him on our spirits, not in theologies, which are 
endeavours at expressing the inexpressible and at making religion 
more systematic than it really is. The life and death, but more 
specially the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, are in the con- 
stitution of this pressure. Whether you fix 90 a.D. or 140 a.D. for 
the Fourth Gospel, you win or lose nothing for this pressure and the 
life it has generated; they only find syntax and grammar in the 
literature, and life is not constructed by syntax or grammar. 
Moreover, from the Viewpoint of biology, a literature of life is 
more likely to be accurate in guaging its contents and explain-. 
ing the phenomenon if written in the second century. Life has had 
time to reveal itself, and to be a subject of thought; thinkers have 
had time to study it. In the first generation, the Christian life may 
have been what a botanist calls a sport, an unstable variation, apt to 
revert to the type from which it started; and indeed.the Christian 
life was long regarded as only an outburst of Hebraism, and it even 
looked as ‘if it would not extricate itself from Hebraism. In the 
second century, the Christian life has had time to assert itself, to 
show its distinctiveness, to establish itself as a species, and be the 
subject of a literature. To the mind of a biologist the Memorabilia, 
as a veritable account of a life written in the second century, would be 
more valuable, more veracious and more trustworthy. . 
The myth has been fetched in to discredit the literature of the 
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Christian life—this literature to discredit this life. The litarature of a 
life cannot discredit the life; literature only shows life. The myth is 
a species of literature. It is a brilliant millinery of shot silk and tulle, 
in which the religious idea decks itself out. It does not generate the 
religious idea, but makes an engraving of it, so as tò make us con- 
scious of ‘the root-life of the idea. The Divinity of Christ and the 
resurrection have excited a worship, and that worship has organised 

a life. Not the literature of myth, nor the literature of history, nor the 
literature of philosophy, nor the literature which confuses history with 
legend, can organise life, Life is not a fraud, nor the evolution of it 
a forgery. Plato in his Metaphysics uses brilliant myths, as the 

charioteer and his two steeds in “ Phædrus,” as the underworld and 
the afterworld of the “ Phedo” and the “Republic.” The myths of 
‘Plato did not organise Greek thought, nor the myths of Homer 
organise Greek life. Life is before organisation, but the story of the 
resurrection and the vision of the Divinity of Jesus both originated 
and organised the Christian life. Critical probabilities and historic. 
‘credibilities, valuations of documents, first century witnesses or second 

` century testimony are nowhere in the structure of the Christian life. 
Life has an inspiration, whatever it is, or however it originates, by 
which it lives. If there is no reality inspiring it, but only an illusion, 

it will flash up and then die out. The Christian life had long ago 
died out if the Divinity of Jesus had not been a genuine human per- 
ception and the resurrection a force of fact. Literature could not 
have kept it alive; it was bound to have the fate of. all phantasms ; 
they are found out. The Johannine Memorabilia make life their ruling 
idea. “ These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 

the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have. life in 
His name,” 

One of the larger facts of-biology made vivid by the Darwinian 
vision is that organic life becomes more definite as it advances, that 
the higher organisms are distinguished from the lower by definite- 
ness of structure and distinctness of function. The jally-fish has 
rudimentary ears, vesicles along its disc, with sand or lime grains in 
them, which we call otocyst, an obscure organ; the star-fish has 
rudimentary eyes, pigment spots at the end of each of its five 
rays, a nebulous organ; the lancelet has a rudimentary spine, 
which we call the notochord, a mere beginning. These ob- 
scure organs point forward to the eye of the cuttle-fish and the 
spine of the salmon. Give the Christian life time, and it becomes 
definite in its structures and distinct in its functions, and what we 
see in the Johannine Memorabilia is just this biological definiteness 
and distinctness, clear, sharp, decided. It is of no consequence 
whether this book was written 90 A.D. or 140 a.p. If the latter date, 
then we have the literature which pictures the life up to that period. _ 
Whether it would be the expression of a veritable life is a question 
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_which time only could decide. Time has decided, and the literature 
is not dropped, because it is still a genuine expression of the life. _ 
The life persists on the terms found in the literature, and the literature 
lives because the life lives. The literature of a life which does nob ° 
voice that life soon becomes an unquestioned obsoleteness. If the 
Christian life as it went on had found itself living on phantasms, it 
would have died out. It is more Vigorous to-day than ever it was. 

Robert Elsmere and Roger Wendover, Matthew Arnold and Dr. 
Martineau have fallen into a species of Christian life which is not in the 
long succession of the broad Christian life rolling through the centuries, 
but which has struck out from it, and is a genuine variety, distin- 
guished ‘by the dominance of the intellect. They should be content 
with it, but not charge with mythology or superstition or unveracity 
what is really of the essence of the Christian enthusiasm. of these 
centuries. They know that their type of life has not at any time 
shown the Christian passion, or performed the Christian functions. 


There is a history in these Memorials, brief and disconnected 
though central. But it is not historical literature in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase. The Personality of Jesus Christ, His death, His’ 
resurrection, and His departure and disappearance in the resur- 
rection life are the core of the history. Eight miracles, the . 
, narration of which takes up the space of only one long chapter, about, 
an eighteenth of the book, are on record. -The rest are controversies 
with assemblies of people, and conversations with individuals, and 
particularly with the students of the evangelical college. The 
historical materials are meagre indeed, but the meagreness instructs 
us as to the quality of the literature. This historical barrenness needs 
to be emphasised. It is a biography of Christ’s inner thought and 
emotion as they fell on humanity and touched chords there; and 
awoke a music in the soul. The Memorabilia embrace three Pass- 

overs, which is a period of two years. The materials selected, 
~ however, are taken only from nine months of this period; fifteen 
months are a blank. The nine months are not consecutive either ; 
. intervals and occasions from them are selected. It is a subjective 
biography. The birth, the baptism, the temptation, the transfigura- 
tion, the institution of the supper, the struggle in the garden, the 
ascension are not here. You can scarcely call that history which makes 
such serious omissions. ‘ The narrative is shot through and through 
with idealisms and mysticisms, and with symbolisms of the spiritual, 
making a half epic,and half dramatic literature; a literary phe- 
nomenon, the likeness to which is found in Deuteronomy in ‘the 
Hebrew literature, Mo 

_ The Johannine Memorabilia are not historical literature as com- 
monly understood—a recital of occurrences, or a portrait of a life 


' 
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lived, a mere ne They are not literal history i in substance or 
in form, or intention. But they are superior history, a biography such as 
should be written. They take for granted facts and events which have 
been widely published, and give to the biographies of Matthew and 
‘Luke the idea and the emotion which mould the forces of history. 
They touch the three other biographies only in four points, as we 
should have expected, They. give the universal ideas and imperial 


- emotions which lay in the soul of Jesus. A recital of occurrences is 


not history, but a story of moral causations is: what is cosmic in the 
ideas and emotions of Christ may be got here. Too much is made of 


“mere history, what is called history, as if we ever had real history, 


or as if it could be had, which lies as yet in disputabilities of a very 
questionable kind. Carlyle says of German history of-only 600 years 
back that it is mostly jungle and shaking bog.* English history of 
200 yéars ago must have been mostly that, when up to within sixty 


‘years Englishmen believed that Cromwell was a quack and a hypocrite. 


It is proof of a special inspiration that no history is attempted in a 
literature which is meant to inspire a life. 

There is an intrinsic difficulty in reading mere facts. Historical 
perspective depends upon events and on the impulse which produced 


. the events, and on the vision .of the observer and the accuracy of the 


writer. He must put fact, impulse, vision into perspective, and he 
must select the facts out of a miscellany ; and he must put his vision 
into the facts, and feel the impulse that gave them shape. Eyen just 
proportion of fact and feeling is not enough; his vision must be that of 
an artist. The perspective is not-enough. The head will not work 
without the heart, and the temperature of the heart has to be reckoned 
with. As Carlyle has said somewhere, no history can be written 
which is not written by the heart. He says it must be an epic, and 
a psalm, and a prophecy. ‘ The highest Shakespeare producible is 
properly the fittest historian procurable.”t Who is sufficient for these 
things? The life of Christ has been an influence on ‘the human soul, 
and John is in such sympathy with its inner forces that he attempts 


-to reproduce them in literature.. These memorials are not a repertory ` 


of facts,‘ but the discovery of a spiritual dynamic. aS 

John uses a few facts in the life of the Lord by which 
to read the idealism and mysticism which lay in His mind, ‘and 
‘to show us the symbolisms of nature with which Christ vestured 
“them, and thus to miake luminous the life which He excited. 
Miracles are interesting to him as signals leading us up to an 
invisible . world. where Christ is; the symbol is’ interesting to him 
because behind it is the spiritual reality of Christ; the dialogues and 
orations are told because in them Christ revealed His consciousness of 


' t Thid’ p. 16. s “ Frederick the Great, ” vol. i. p. 101. People’s Edition, — 
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the eternal and the infinite. You can have no symbol without the 
phehomena of nature to symbolise with. You can have no idealism 
but on the basis of the real. The superior biography of Jesus is the 
biography, not of outward incidents, but of the inner world which 
He brought with Him, and which He lodged so affectionately in the 
souls of men, and which now invests our earthly world. l 

The Memorabilia are the drama of a human ferment which the 
presence of Jesus has set up. The problem before us is not the 
continental examination which seeks to discover the greater or less 
~ correspondence between the human witness and the facts it reports, 
the physiology and the psychology of the witnessing conditions, the 
Elsmeréan futility of impossible explorations, but the practical 
correspondence between the presence of Jesus and the human 
ferment. A baker puts yeast into the flour of wheat, The 
yeast is a plant, microscopic in minuteness; the plants multiply by 
fission, and they possess the whole lump. The effect is that. the 
chemical composition isrearranged, and what you could not havedigested 
_ as flour becomes digestible as bread. It is the same substance but 
rearranged. Just such has been the presence of Jesus—a ferment 
to recast human nature and remodel lives, to make our life a peace 
and a force. The one thing that we need is to get ourselves re- 
arranged. There is no dispute.that the rearrangement has taken 
place, and there can be no dispute about the correspondence between 
the ferment and the rearranged life. The question is whether the 
literature is a fair expression, such as is possible to the infirmities of 
language ; of the ferment and the life. Which is answered by simply 
. looking round. 

History is printed in books, but it lives in the souls. of 
men ; it is a dead thing in library and print; it lives in souls. A 
critical examination of historic records is like the beating of dust 
out of carpets in March, which take to dust and moths again; parch- . 
ments and folios -fatally hospitable that way. The really historical 
record is in the souls of men, in the living generations. ‘Few men 
know the history of their country; still fewer—not one in ten 
thousand—could pass an examination in history. History possesses 
the intellects.of only experts and specialists. But the history is not 
lost, though it is not in the intellect. It enters into the life-blood of 
a nation, an unconscious but potent force. It distils down into the 
unseen under-currents, in which our true life is. Few Englishmen 
could be catechised to any purpose in the history of the Reformation, 
but the’ Reformation is a living force in the souls of Englishmen. 
Few Scotchmen could tell you in what county Drumelog is, or the 
reasons for which Montrose’ had John Brown shot; but the story of 
the Covenanters is inwoven into the temper of “the nation. Every 
generation lives by the accumulated wealth of ‘its past, but where is 
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the invisible capital banked except in the souls of men? Certainly 
not in the libraries. History is a living force, not as printed in 
books, but as printed by a mysterious process in the hving tissues 
of human hearts. It is an arterial circulation, directing the health 
and destiny of nations, It is never lost. But it does not live in 
documents. 


. We thus reach what I shall call the biological aspect of the 
Johannine Memorabilia. John puts this aspect in the foreground of . 
the motives that impelled’ him to write. He says he had voluminous 
materials at his command, and that he made a selection from them 
‘that men might have life in the name of Jesus Christ. We are think- 
ing in these days the philosophy of evolution, and we are using the 
terms which the science of evolution has furnished us. This is our 
atmosphere. ‘Translate the ideas of John into the terms of biology, 
and they mean that around him is the environment of the presence of 
Jesus, and that by the impact of this environment upon him, he had 
found a new life, and that he is anxious that this investment and its 
pressures should act upon others, and be a life in them, This life has , 
managed to.correlate with itself the various mental structures and heart 
functions which go to organise life, and the organism is the Christian life. 

Critics and apologists have failed to ask in these pathless arguments 
about authorship and authenticity thè question of relevancy: What is 
the argument of the Johannine authenticity good for ? What do you 
want to get at? Literature does not create life; life creates litera- 
ture. The Christian life has come into aaao it exists to this 
day. Life produces a literature about itself, and the literature is an 
expression of the life. You surely do not want to disprove the Chris- 
tian life, which is beyond proof. It is a fact. You surely do not 
want to test the reality of the life’ by showing that a certain literature 
about it was written a hundred years after it arose. The reality of 
a life has only one. test——its existence. The quality of the life may 
be inferior, and quality is tested by its’ capacity for doing work. 
Even to speak of a trustworthy or an untrustworthy life is an irrelev- 
ance. A> human life Which has existed for 2000 years must, in the 
nature of things, be trustworthy. If the Christian life is not in dis- 
pute, the discussions about authenticity are irrelevances. They are 
huge misdirections of human energy. The only end thay can serve is 
gymnastics for scholarship ; a revelry of literary footballing. 

This literature proposes to itself the task of giving expression to 
the origin and forces and facts of the Christian life. The existence 
of this life is-‘not disputable. The only question before us is this, Is 
the literature true to the life? Does it show us the substratum of 
the life? Is’ it one of those melodious expressions which the 
literary faculty stirred by emotion has given to a life? These 
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Memorials are not responsible fop the life; the life is sponsor for 
them, Liunæus wrote the story of plant life and Cuvier that of animal 
life, and Darwin traced their lineages, but they are not responsible 
for the life or lineage of plant or animal. The problem before critics 
and apologists equally is the correspondence between the potencies of 
this life and the analytic portraiture of the potencies. Suppose John 
did not write these reminiscences, some one else did it, and they are 
just as valuable as far as this correspondence is concerned. Suppose 

_ they were written in the second century and not the first, they ate 
‘equally valid for the purpose of tracing the equation between the life © 
and the literature. Suppose John freely translated modes of Christ's 
thought into Greek forms, it only illustrates the native expansion ` 
which the germinal possesses. With the expansion of the life the 
literature expands; with the versatilities of life the literature varies. 
There is a general likeness between the Johannine account of the 
Christian phenomenon and the Pauline and the Petrine, with variations 
such as always differentiate the species of a genus. 

You find fault with the literature; you say it contains legends, 
Bégin by amending the life, and then the literature will be amended. - 
Propose emendations in the worship, the love, the aspirations of the 
life. Does the Christian life of these years consist of lying impulses ? 
‘Legends are literature, not the forces and factors of life. You 
cannot quarrel with the forces and factors of life. When you have 
abstracted the Divinity of Christ, and the resurrection and the ascen- . 
sion from the record, how much of the human life called Christian , 
is left ? ` 

Modify the life—take away from it the worship of Jesus, araa 

` from it the freshness which the resurrection gives, and the environ- 
ment which thé ascension has provided, 'and then tha literature will 
be amended in harmony, or it will become obsolete and another litera- 
ture will embody it. Or better still, bring out a Bible with such 
emendations as you think it requires, scoring out the legendary, and 
inspire a Christian life -by means of it. But, to be quarrelling , with a 
literature which answers with such accuracy to an existing life is the 
querulousness of an effete criticism, You may as well pick a quarrel 
with the moon or with the shape an oak takes. This is historical 
‘pedantry and critical pedlaring ; ; documents and quotations and 
palimpsests are small wares in such hands. 

‘The “Laws” of Plato are accepted by Professor Jowett as genuine on 
the authority of Aristotle, and Jowett says that if that dialogue is 
accepted as genuine there ought to be no hesitation in receiving as 
genuine the “ Sophist ” and the “ Statesman.” Eminent scholars, how- 
ever, dispute the genuineness of the three dialogues. But to what 
purpose ? If these dialogues are expressive pictures of Greek thought 
and life, and so like what Plato has given us that modern philosophers“ 
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are divided in their judgment, let us call a halt to this whole style of 
discussion, except as a literary curiosity. The imitations are as good 
as the originals, and the originals are no better; they are genuine 
reflections of Greek thought, true to it and harmonious with it. The 
writer and the time are perfectly immaterial. The Socrazes of Plato is 
mainly an ideal character, the authors of the “ Laws” and the “‘Sophist” 
may be fictitious Platos, but the literature is authentic in giving us 
what Greek thought was in representative men. The reality of the 
literature consists in its being a just reflection of the thinking of that 
subtle race. The imitations of Plato, if they are reflections of Greek 
thought, authenticate Greek life quite as effectively as the originals. 
If John did not write these Memorials, some one did who can so 
imitate him as to impose upon the judgments of men who lived as 
close to him in time as Aristotle did to Plato, and the imitation to 
this day divides the judgment of competent scholars. The imitation, 
as a reflection of the Christian life, is as valuable as any original can 
be. If it be a just reflection of the forces which created the Chris- 
tian life—and it must be that at least—it is of no consequence who 
wrote it, or when it was written. And so far, it tells tae same story 
of forces as Matthew and Paul, ‘and shows the same lifs working in 
them, and in Athanasius, and Augustine, and St, Bernard, and Luther, 
and Knox. In the presence of the science of biolagy these discus- 
sions about authorship and chronology are undergraduate aleea 
about historical curiosities. 

When this genius of a human life has given a veritable literature 
to it, that literature becomes food for the life. Whether a literature 
is true to a life is tested by its capacity for becoming food, Food . 
does not originate life, but sustains it, repairing its waste and supply- 
ing its heat. Life must be a fact before it can get a literature. 
Before we could have had the Old Testament, Hebrew life must 
have established’ itself. Before.we could have had the Iliad we 
must have had Greek life. The Old Testament nourished Hebrew 
life, and the Iliad Greek life. But literature is aliment only when it 
has the consfituents for the special life. Between the functions of 
cattle life and the chemistries of grass there is an affinity, and grass 
is food for cattle. This monograph of Jesus has been the food 
of that genus of human life we call Christian, and it is so by the heat 
power it gives to Christian forces, Literature is only one kind of 
food, but it is nutritive by possessing the proper constituents for 
stimulus and growth. “If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you ”—these are the two kinds of food, the words cf Christ next 
to the Person of Christ, These Memorials had been long ago 
dismissed into the limbo of forgotten libraries if they had not con- 
tained the indispensables of nutrition, and if there kad not been a life 
to nourish, 
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The problem of these Memorials, in the presence of the science of 
biology, is not authorship or chronology ; indeed no such problem 
now exists for the Bible literature; even the growth and later 
editorships and adaptations are not‘material to the problem. The 
problem narrows itself into two questions far away from doubts and 
guesses and likelihoods of criticism. It is, so to speak, a problem 
which has its analogies with physiology. What are tha inspirations 
of the mind life called Christian ? is the first question, which is 
answered by a simple analysis of saintly lives. And again, What is 
‘the. .oxygen, the hydrogen, and the carbon in this literature ‘to 
nourish this mind life? Dismiss as obsolete questions of genuineness. 
“Demand as present this question of life and its genealogy, and the 
literature as-the nourishment of this life. All else is antiquarianism 
for a museum ; paleontology of dead forms of thought. We deposit . 
the literature of canonicities in a clean cabinet of antiqus bones. 


Criticism has said its Noes; its value is that of the minus quantity 
in mathematics. It is now the turn of the creative faculty. We 
“address ourselves to the ruling characteristics of the Memorabilia, 
the nutritious materials. These are idealism, mysticism, and sym- 
bolism. : 

You go into an orchid house and see a hundred orchid plants. No 
‘ two are wholly alike in leaf or flower, but they are like enough in 
their unlikeness. If you had your eye on them long enough, you 
could never mistake the orchid character. Hach one is a modification 
of a typical character. There is an inner unity, a type to which you 
can refer them all, a pattern after which they are sketched. No one 
has seen this pattern, and this invisible type or archetype is the 
orchid idea or ideality which is to be found only in'God. You see a 
hundred children. No two children ave alike, but there is a common 
something which we call childhood. Childhood is the unseen ideality ' 
in which all children are included. “Their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven,” is the Hebrew pictorial 
way of expressing what the Greeks would call the idealism of child- 
hood. There is a variety of human races, but humanity is the idea 
of them all. The idea is one; the particulars are many. An ideal 
universe surrounds us, from which the visible world has its ideas, and 
the originals of both are in God; the One in the many; the Whole 
in the parts. It is to the Greek mind that we owe this way of look- 
ing at things. “The philosopher lives with ideas,” says Plato. And. 
our latest science sees the ideal everywhere. >“ Homology clears 
away the mist from-such terms as the scheme of nature, ideal types, 
archetypal patterns or ideals, &c.; for these terms come to (express 
real facts,” * 

* Darwin on the “ Fertilisation of Orchids,” p. 233. 
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In these Memorabilia Jesus Christ, who appeared in the flesh, is 
seen in the ideal universe as the Eternal Mind, from Whom have 
emanated the thousand forms of nature. The human mind is the 
greatest thing we know. The original of it is seen in Jesus, and the 
original of Him in the Eternal Mind. The local Jesus, who lived in 
Palestine, is pictured as the Lord of all time. The Hebrew Christ, 
who has a nationality in our race, is the Ideal Son of man. is 
miracles are not mere wonders, but signs or signals pointing to ideas, 
principles and truths; their value lies not in themselves, but in their 
look upward to the unseen behind them. 

The vine is a familiar creeper. The union of its: braaches to the 
stem has its pattern in the union of Christ to the race. There is no 
fruit-bearing without this attachment of branch to stem, and this law 
has its archetype in the spiritual world in the communion of souls 
with Christ by which vital forces are interrelated. I am the Ideal 
Vine; I am the truth in the vine, the underlying idea, All through, 
this element of idealism or first principles pervades the Memorabilia. 
The interest in Pilate’s relation to the crucifixion consists in his 
attempting to elude the first principles which lay at the bottom of 
him, and which he had perceived as the unseen basis of being, An 
' utterance of Caiaphas, who is a trimming, time-serving politician, is 
registered, in which he hit upon the principle of vicariousness, as 
justifying a conspiracy for murder. This earth of ours is a station 
in a Divine country. ‘In my Father’s country are many stations.” 
Death is idealised away, and its grim visage is lost in life. “Iam 
the resurrection and the life: he that liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” Wherever thé primary, the ulterior, the assential, the 
universal, wherever the ideal in any of its forms was made visible 
in the life of Christ, it is preserved in these reminiscences. Unless 
we are alive to this ground-note of idealism we shall miss the force of 
much of what we read. Christ is presented to us moving in the 
kingdom of ideas as His own realm. An ideal universe environs us, 
and the mind enters into correspondence with it. Poetry, which is 
the universal speech of men, is the attempt to bring down this ideal. 
universe to the level of the most ordinary mind. 

The potencies of mind lie in the perception of princizles. Every- 
thing practical rests upon a principle, and to find it givas to action a 
strength. This perception differentiates the artisan from the artist. 
The merely practical man, who may be successful by virtue of a 
natural shrewdness, soon finds work a drudgery, except it be bringing 
him money. But the clerk who, as he enters bills of exchange, sees 
in them the laws of commerce or economic truths, is not only on his 
way to be a banker, but also to have pleasure in banking. The 
mechanic, who sees the laws of motion and compression and expansion’ 
of materials while handling his engine, is on the way to be an 


he 
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engineer. Practical men think principles a bore; but it is when the 
mind is bored by principles that its hidden powers show themselves. 
When we feel the bite of ideas, then we can say we know the thrill 
of being. All capable action is the work of ideas. To be curious 
to know what lies behind appearances, to arrive at reasons, to pry 
into meanings, to seek the universal in details, to look on the haze 
of the horizons and feel that there is something beautiful in the far- 
away of things which we only just see—this makes character beauti- 
ful, and conduct forceful, and action luminous. Idealisms give force 
and beauty to these Memorabilia. 

Eternal life is a ruling phrase here, and eternal life is not longevity ; 
it is the negation of duration. It is a timeless and spaceless being, 
a condition in which there is no time to be counted and no space 
which can be measured. Eternal life is the epoch of the ideal, an 
geon or era of the ideal, as the Greek word rendered “ eternal ” means; 
an sonian life. 

' Mysticism i is another ground- note in this E The mystic 

principle in our nature is that which draws us into ourselves, there 
to see the image of the universe, there to hear the footfalls of our 
God. Mysticism hears the blackbird in woodlands within us, sees 
` the clouds as shadow and colour in sceneries of the soul. When you 
have heard the owl screeching hoo-hoo in the night, and then heard 
a sound behind that sound, making weird the hours, then you have 
interpreted the speech of the owl. We are microcosms a little 
within the vast encompassing universe inhabited by God. The 
mystic feels the stir of God within him, the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
him—is startled by a Christ forming in him. 

The mystic element in this literature is seen from the beginning: 
, The light of mind is the light of the Christ in us. He is the Light 
which lighteneth every man that cometh into the world, and there- 
fore a Christliness is seen in us. Nicodemus,’ in the choking dulness 
of his times, had allowed his soul to come up to the surface; but 
had interior capacities. Christ digs below the rubbish to find the 
interior, and says, ‘‘ Except a man be born again. he cannot see the 
kingdom of God:” See what? Where are the eyes to see with? 

Where is the kingdom which has to be seen? It is all within, eyes and 
: sngdom,: in the arcana of the soul. We are in the silent kingdoms.; 
a'`province of. theirs is in us, if only the spirit be generated within 
to seo it. Thomas wanted to see and touch Christ’s person, and 
Christ is turning the rationalist into a mystic, to see without eyes and 
touch without hands, unlocking the interior of him. The mystic 
has Christ’s cross within himself; the resurrection is a spring morning ' 
within him; the ascension is an ascendency in him. He asks for no 
evidences; the credentials are in him. Mysticism is the divine frag- 
mient in us, which is sensitive to everything divine, the spirit self 


fa 
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within the sense self, whire as in a tent we meet with God and talk 
with Him, as was done | y the mystic Moses. The last blessedness is 
the happiness of the mystic. “ Blessed are they who have not seen 
. and yet have believed.”| l Christ wanted the touch of Mary Magdalene 
after he had left the world, making Mary Magdalene a mystic. 
“Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” 

The direct mystic teaching of this literary masterpiece is con- 
centrated in the fourteenth ‘and fifteenth chapters, distilled in such 
ideas : “I will come to you.” ‘‘ We will come, and make our abode 
with you.” “Abide in me, and I in you.” “I in them, and thou 
in fhe, that they may be made perfect in one.” 

To make ourselves conscious of the world within us is imperative 
upon us. It is the best of us. We are far too conscious of the 
world without us. It is in thought and passion and reverie that we 
meet with God. Itis not our temptation to be too much in‘ these 
parts. We have to force ourselves into these mystic regions. . The 
quietist is blamed for being too much with himself, but there is not 
much danger of the ordinary man overdoing mysticism. To like our 
own soul and enjoy the society we find there, and to tap the wealth 
which lies stratified there, is a neglected duty, and the quietists- are 
teaching us our duty. They like the silences of the soul and thé 
stillnesses of nature which speak to the inner silences, and the divine 
society found in them both, making the soul „fragrant of other 
‘climates. ` It is not the extravagance but the essence of raligion. “TI 
will come unto you.” “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, houses himself with me, and I with him.” 

My soul, thou art not far from thy Christ. Christ is within thee. 
In thy breath is the breath of God. See with the eyes of God, glow 
with the emotions of God, the stir within thee is from the tides of the 
Infinite, The tabernacle of God is within thee, and there thou shalt 
know the Christ that is within thee, there feel the beautiful hope of 
being, there find that Christ is being formed within thee, the hope of 
glory. Suchlike is the soliloquy of the mystic. 

Idealism and mysticism modify each other, and the wholesomeness 
of these Memorabilia is seen in putting the two elements alongside of 
gach other. The mystic becomes unreal. The ideatist corrects him 
and calls him to the actual. We can idealise as much as we like, but ` 
‘only by starting from the visible and the palpable. The artist 
‘becomes sensuous’ and the mystic calls him back to his true home 
within the spirit. The basis of Christendom is tlie sense of Christ 
within us, and it has even become hereditary. But Christ i is also in 
the heavens and there are worlds outside of us.’ 

A third ground-note of the Memorabilia is-the symbolism which 
l pervades them. A symbol is a painting from nature, a picture of 

spiritual ideas and visions. The idealist and the mystis clothe their 
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visions in figures taken from the visible in nature. The outward 
world is related to the inward world, not by fantasies and accommo- 
dations but by the original make of them, as holding the same divine 
ideas in related realms.’ Matter, life, mind, spirit, unseen worlds are 
in one serial line of gradation, constructed by the same creative 
thought and emotion. Poesy is the mediator between these realms, 
and rejoices us by the harmony it makes between sense and spirit, and 
its instrument is symbolism. The vision of a poet sees the inner 
unity, and when he reveals this inner unity we feel the pleasures of 
poetry. ` ` 

Symbolism is all through the Memorabilia. Jesus is here *the 
poet, using nature to illumine the supernatural, bringing the out- 
ward into a rhythmic relation with the inner. Light, asthe imperial 
principle in nature, is the analogue of the Eternal Mind in Jesus, and 
of the mind-region in us, as its fragment. Water, as the kingly. 
agent supreme in the world, is the emblem of the Holy Spirit, supreme 
over spirits, and as a queenly action, sculpturing the earth, is the 
figure of the human life in us as an imitation, of the Divine Spirit. 
Comprehensive symbols these, ever recurring in this literature—the 
lamb, the dove, the harvest, the bread, the shepherd and the sheep, 
the fragrance of spices, the sown grain, the country and its inns, the 
vine, and the most original of all symbols, the blood and the water, 
as pictorial of the- moral forces in the death of Christ. Nature 
surrenders herself to the spiritual, and is assessed all through her 
parts in the interests of the spiritual world. 

Symbolism is the form, hue, and scent in which Nature pictures 
the infinite viewlessness. Three worlds are ours—the world of 
faculty within, the visible universe, and the unseen which fringes off 
from the visible, where we see the august First Cause ‘of all things. 
The senses mediate between the human faculty and Nature; the 
imagination, or the worshipful in us, intercedes with us for God, 
Nature is religious all through, and corresponds with our religious 
ness, and we correspond with the Eternal Father: Nature provides 
us with the raw materials of those pictures in the galleries of which 
we worship God. The metaphysics within us, the poetry in Nature, 
and the worshipful in God are the sublime concordances of religion, 
- God hides everywhere in the human faculty, and religion is the inex; 
pressible and unexpressed discovery of Him there. God hides every- 
where in Nature, and- symbolism is the joyous expression of the 
discovery of Him there. Nature is a transparency through which the 
unseen universe looks in upon us, and the refracted colours of the 
unseen are the similitudes, allegories, and parables of religion. 

Symbolism makes Nature sacred, and becomes sacramental of the 
inmost realities of religion. It maps out for us, with colour, some 
spots in the geography of unexplored continents. 
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These three notes of idealism, mysticism, and symbolism give to 
this composition the character of a work of art. The history that is 
in it is worked up with these elements to produce a half epic, half 
dramatic literature, a literary phenomenon indeed. And only in this 
way was a proper biography of Jesus possible. Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke are artisans of His biography; John is the artist. They are 
well called Synoptics; giving us a sort of school synopsis or college 
syllabus; materials for an artist. Froude has said, ‘The poet is the 
truest historian. Whatever is. properly valuable in history the poets 
give us, not events and names, but emotion, action, life . . . . Great 
men, and all men properly so-called, whatever is genuine and natural 
in them, lie bayond prose, and can only be really represented by the 
poet. This`is the reason why such men as Alexander, or as Cæsar, + 
or as Cromwell, so perplex us in histories, because they and their 
actions are beyond the nue of the-art through which we have looked 
at them.” * $ 
The aim of the Memorabilia i is nob information but impression, and 
the impression of a singular fact, that of the profound intimacy þe- 
tween Christ and the ideal, mystic, and spiritual world, that He is the 
Son of the Eternal Father as no one else before Him was, and that as 
‘such He is the creator of a life not before found amongst men. They 
trace the growth and the struggles of this consciousness. This inti- 
macy of Jesus colours the literature from beginning to end. And 
the intended impression is no doubt conveyed, not exactly in the 
diction which Christ employed when speaking to His untrained 
students, but in a diction which John later on felt more appropriate. 
It is visible on the surface that the Memorabilia represent Christ 
speaking in a style different from that in which He is reported by the 
‘Synoptics. These Memorabilia touch the Synoptics only in four 
‘places; they select the occasions where Christ spoke on other topics ; 
they give detailed conversations and condense long-arguments. Haye we 
‘the very words of Jesus? Suppose we Have not. Does the paper on _ 
“which the letter is written affect its veracity ? We want ideas, not 
Words. Words are the paper on which ideas write’themselves,, The 
ideas translated into an idiom of Greek words are ideas still. For an 
epic or drama it was even necessary that they should suffer this 
Wankiation: 
‘ The thoughts of Christ passed through John’s mind as light. 
passes through a prism, and is broken up into its colour contents. 
Prismatic refractions are an analysis of the light, but they are all 
contained in the light. The clear light of Christ’s mind is seen in 
colour, now one and now another, in the Memorials before us. The 
colours were all contained in Christ’s mind, and they are shown to us 
- in striking combinations, Combine all these thoughts into one whole 
* Froude’s “ Short Studies ;” Homer ; vol. i. pp. 506, 507. 
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and you have again the light. What mind in that age could have 
originated ideas and emotions such as are here reported, which have ` 
not their’parallel anywhere ? Who but one inspired by Christ, through 
whom Christ’s thoughts had passed as into a prism, could have written 
this literature ” Could such thoughts be an invention? Could the 


‘situation-in which they were spoken he the creation of a novelist? , 


They are no other than the shivered rays in which the light of Christ's 


mind, as it passed through John, analysed itself. - Perhaps some of 


John’s thoughts had passed into another mind before they found 
expression in the Memorabilia, but they have nat suffered in the trans- . 
mission. The Memorabilia does not betray the piecing of different 
minds. : 
The form of thé Memorablia is much thai of a drama; a tragedy 
in which human character in good and evil develops round the central 
figure of Christ, who is Himself under doom; [fe in its hate and life 
in its love for the Holy One develop side by aide. The-crucifixion is a 
shadow which early falls on the drama; from the fifth chapter the 
strain and the stress and the shock of death are felt; the surf of the 
storm.is blown about. It isa tragedy in which all the characters arè 
living persons and not personations, and the scenes are actual and not 
creations. ae 


The action of the drama moves by dialogues. Plato's philosophy 


. is taught in the form of the dialogue, aud an imitation of the Socratic 


dialogue can scarcely fail to be suggested to the reader. In the 
Greek world, where John was posted, and the Greek atmosphere he 
had long breathed, he would become familiar with the most familiar 
literature around him, of Greek ‘tragedy and Greek philosophy, and 


_ we may expect to see traces of their influence. The Hebrew, pre- 


occupied with the religious ideas of the Old Testament, could not 
receive much Hellenic culture, but he is sure to be scratched and 


` grooved -all over; wholly impervious he could nct be. And J ohn will 


have us understand from the beginning that he is giving a strong 
Greek colouring to Christian thought, and he shows us that he will 
not be able always to sustain it. For after the first five verses ih 
the Greek strain he has to stop and interjecs a bit of narrative. 
«There was a man sent from God, whose name was John,” and then, 


‘taking breath, he resumes the subjective. 18, 


‘The sorrow of the tragedy, victorious bythe caer: resembles 
very much the tragedies of Huripides, in several of which the chorus 
strikes an Easter note of triumph oH 


+ O Victory, I revere thy sober power, : 
Guard thou my life, nor ever cease to crown me.”* f ` 


* Last words of “Orestes,” ‘Iphigenia in Tauris,” “Phoenician Virgins, ” Ina 
“similar strain is the conclusion of the “ Bacchæ,” “ sieden, ’ « Andromache,” “ Alcestis.”’ 
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A just modern parallél to the evolution of John’s character is 
Wordsworth. In his childhood and youth he. flares up more than 
once with a passion which {might have been disastrous in its issues. 
His mother was more anxipus about him than any of her children, 
and she died when he was'eight years of age. The poet writes that 
his mother had seen that le would be remarkable for good or evil. 
<í The cause of this was th§t I was of a stiff, moody, violent temper.” 
His capacity for a violent fesponse to impressions is seen in his put- 
‘ting himself forward as afjeader of the Girondist party in France. 
He was seasonably and fo:bcibly brought home by his friends cutting 
off his supplies, or he had jsha ed the guillotine fate of that party in 
May 1793. For years he, sa afflicted with spasms of the passion 
which the French Rey 
_afterwards settled 
his ideals in an 









ution \had stirred in him. But the poet 
Own as the œm, mystic genius of Nature, seeing 
ruffled mirror, the spirit of Lakelands, the poet of 
has phrased, “a 1 ise passiveness.” Taking Nature 
. \te poet became the idealist, the 
wage. Taking Christ for his 
ame the idealist, the mystic, and 
th have: given an originality to 














ment, the passionate John be 
ə symbolist of a new religion. Bo 
literature. , 

The anonymity of the Memorials is j 
of John’s character. How could the a 
in the silent, mystic world which he pictu 
seemly invasion. It had to be veiled s 


ast like the idyllic quiescences 
thor obtrudé his personality 
res? It would be an un- 
The incognito 
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N° man knew the American pe : 
jealous for what is good in ple better, and no ma 


Lowell. Even when, in his satirj d l 
into painful relief, it was done #°#! vein, he threw their weakness 
there is one characteristic of thef°2derly, as if he loved them. 












heart. He would not 
they spring from pas 
natural to a new c 
unction. He c 
truth :— ` 


admit that these are local peculiarities, that.: 
fing causes, or that they are merely a roughness , 
untry. No, he would have none of this flattering ,,_ 
arly saw, and he honestly declared, what is the, 


2 


l F-om Rio Grande to Penobscot’s flood n 
The whole great nation love the smell of blood.” an 


: ad 
@ excuse of “a new country,” so often offered by Americans for +t 
pneir lawlessness, is a singularly weak one. To begin with, America. 
is not a new country. It is nearly three centuries old, and if ax; 
country cannot “ get through with its cussedness” in three centuries, ~t 
what hope is there of its ever improving with age? How mary more w» 
centuries do the Americans want before they begin to lay aside the: 
customs of savages ? ; NX 

Virginia was founded in 1607, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode d'i 
Island, and New Hampshire in 1620, New York in 1621, Maryland sñ 
in 1624, the Carolinas in 1663, New Jersey in 1664, Pennsylvania int \/ 
1681. The territory comprising the New England States was called: 
by that name as far back as 1614, and was a highly civilised country «5 
—far more highly civilised than most European countries—two it 
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Hennessey is pretty well known in America, and has been partially 
published. It is widely believed to have been an incident in one of 
those Irish feuds which have for years existed in New Orleans, as 
in Chicago and other cities: the same feud in which Hennessey’s 
father and brother were killed. The accusation against the,“ Mafia” 
was a bold and ingenious device for diverting attention from the true 
nature and origin of the crime. There was not a vestige of what 
in England would be called evidence of the existence of any Mafia 
in New Orleans; but several of the most respectable Italian witnesses 
declared the whole story to be an absurd invention, The jury acquitted 
_ the prisoners, whereupon the mob murdered them, and raised the cry 
that the jury had been bribed. The ‘‘ Committee of Safety,” as the 
leaders of the assassins were called, instituted a prosecution against 
Dominick O'Malley, a detective, but the solitary witness they could 
bring in support of the charge was an Irishman, named McCrystal, 
himself one of the jury, who was ready to confess having been bribed., 
The Court refused such a man’s evidence, and after a lapse of seven 
months, during which O'Malley constantly demanded- a trial, the 
indictment against him was abandoned on October 8. On being dis- 
charged he published a declaration that the prosecutors knew all 
along there was ‘no suspicion of wrong-doing” in the Hennessey 
ease, but “the indictment had to be brought in order to satisfy the 
people for what was done on March 14”—that is, to justify the massacre 
of the Italian prisoners. He added, “ʻI have been asked to keep 
quiet, and allow the matter to be forgotten”; but he threatens yet 
to expose the whole affair. 

Like the Germans and Scandinavians, the Italians are harmless 
enough if not interfered with. All they ask is to be allowed to 
earn a living by the hardest and humblest of work. They are 
quick to resent ill-treatment, and they use the knife with fatal 
dexterity, but nót without a cause, I will mention two cases which 
came within my own knowledge whilst in New York last year: 
Two Italians, brothers, new arrivals, and speaking no English, had 
get up a fruit-stall at thé corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, opposite the spot where the gigantic Plaza Hotel was then 
Being built. The contractors for the building employed none but 
Trish labourers, and between these Irishmen and the Italians in the 
neighbourhood there was a chronic feud, which found vent in jeers 
and ‘insults and occasional scuffles. One day a number of the 
Irishmen, on leaving their work at the hotel, amused themselves by 
, teasing the Italians at the fruit-stall, whom they soon got into'a 
furious rage, Finally one of the gang snatched a couple of oranges 
from the stall, and he and his comrades ran away laughing. They 
were noiselessly followed, HOWE, by the bare feet of the younger 


` 
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Italian, who stabbed the man with the oranges:in the back, and 
` killed him instantly. The other case was somewhat similar. A 
miserably ragged Italian was driving a cartload of water melons 
down a street just out of Broadway, selling them from door to 
door as he went along. While he was engaged with a purchaser, 
an Irish labourer took a large melon out.of the cart and walked 
off without paying for it. The Italian ran after him, demanding" 
his money in broken English and with frantic gesticulations, amid 
the laughter of the crowd. The man with the melon quickened ' 
his pace, and the Italian, unable to stop him, and afraid to leave 
his cart, drew a knife and struck a blow from which the man 
died. These are typical murders by Italians in America, where they 
are exposed to much petty persecution from the Irish, who detest 
them as rivals in the labour market. They also fight a good deal 
among themselves, jealousy being the cause of many affrays. But 
these things seldom happen amongst Italians who have been any 
length of time in the country, and learnt the ways of civilised life. 
Crime of any sort is rare among the American-born Italians, who are 
particularly intelligent and well conducted. There are 80,000 
Italians in New York City alone, but the number of Italian criminals 
` is yery small indeed. 

‘The lower orders of Jews, who are mostly Russians or Poles, are 
very depraved ; but they ate not violent.» They thievé and cheat, 
but they do not murder; and even.these poor despised wrotches 
‘work desperately hard as soon as they find out how to get an 
honest living, and do ‘credit to any opportunities they enjoy in 
America. It is hard to say whether their moral condition is a more 
scandalous disgrace to the country they have come from jot the 

° country they have gone to. But, low as they are, they cannot be 
held accountable for any considerable share of violent crime. It is 
the fashion in America to charge the Hungarians, who swarm in 
parts of Pennsylvania and some other mining States, with murderous 
qualities, but this arises from sheer ignorance and prejudice. The 
Hungarians are very harmless and intensely industrious, but their 
strange tongue, uncouth looks, and clamorous manner make theih 
regarded as a sort of ogres. . The silliest stories about them are 
greedily swallowed, and fearful cruelties are visited upon them on 

. account of their supposed ferocity. When the starving Hungarian 
ironworkers near Pittsburgh struck recently, they were shot down ' 
wholesale, both men and women, on account of the terror they in- 
spired ; but'it was found they were unarmed, and really meant wo | 
mischief. During the excitement over the Parsang of the’Conemaugh 
Dam, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, the year before last, when thousands 
of lives were lost, it was reported that the Hungarians-slaughtered the 
dying and mutilated the dead for plunder, and committed fiendish deeds 


` 
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on the helpless victims whom the floods placed at their mercy. For 
weeks every publisher’s store in America was ghastly with'pictures of 
Hungarians doing all these things, or being shot or hanged by the 
United States troops for doing them. The daily papers contained 
columns of details of these enormities, and of the executions resulting 
‘from them. In more than one quarter it was suggested that the 
` whole Hungarian population should be exterminated. The agitation 
reached such a head that the Hungarian residents in New York 
formed a committee to ascertain the facts. ' In answer to their 
questions the United States General to whom had been entrusted the 
control of the ruined district, declared there had not been a single 
complaint against any Hungarian resident, but, on the contrary, the 
Hungarians had bravely and generously devoted themselves to the 
work of rescue and relief. He had nothing but praise and thanks 
for them, and he went to some pains to show that the charges of 
inhumanity so widely published against them were either sensational 
lies or else the ravings of panic. \ 

This was a strong case, where disproof of a decisive kind was 
fortunately to be got. But, in fact, the charge of murderousness, 
which is commonly and persistently made by Americans against the 
alien population generally, is quite as unjust, and as wilfully untruth- 
ful in the main, as it was in the particular instance of the Hungarians 
at Johnstown. The officially authenticated figures compiled by the 
New Jersey Association already referred.to prove that the over- 
whelming proportion of crimes of violence are committed by Americans, 
and that the foreign population are singularly free from bloodshed. 
The significance of these remarks as to the alleged criminality of ° 
-foreign immigrants will be seen when it is remembered how small a 
proportion of the American people are Americans, Of the inhabitants 
of the three cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey—which are 
practically one city—four ont of five are either foreign born or born 

vof foreign parents, according to the authority of Mr. John Jay, 
‘President of the Huguenot Society, one of the most patriotic and 
‘beneficent citizens of America, who has made a study of this question. 
‘There are many parts of the United States, both cities and country 
„places, where the proportion of foreigners is even greater than that. 

It stands to reason that among the millions of aliens exiled to 
‘America by the hardness of their condition at home, there ate many 
undesirable citizens and an appreciable element of evil. I do not ' 
hold a brief for these foreigners. I have no object in making them 
out better than they are, or better-than a like kind of people else- 
where. Tennyson’s Northern Farmer says, “ In the loomp the poor: 

.are bad,” and it were folly to pretend that low, igncrant people, 
debased by chronic hunger and oppression, become angels as soon as 
‘they pass under the Statue of Liberty. But it lies not in the mouth 
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of Americans to charge them with crimes which were a byword against 
the ‘nation before the tide of foreign immigration set in, and which, 

not recently, but fifty years ago or more, caused the most familiar 
type of American to be a man armed to the teeth for bloodshed. If 
the foreign immigrants are prone to violence, all the more ought 
Americans to set them an example of self-restraint, which they 
certainly do not do. 

People who have never lived in America, but who only read about 
it at a distance as a very advanced country, cannot conceive how 
cheap ‘life is held there, or how lightly the crime of murder is 
regarded.’ There are three broad divisions of that crime, which only 
have to be pointed out in order to give a new view of the subject to ` 
those who have never thought much about it. Firstly, there are 
murders such as occur in all countries, the taking of life with more or 
less of premeditation orsecrecy, from a motive of revenge or hatred, 
or for the sake of plunder, or to further or conceal some other crime. 
These are condemned alike by law and by public opinion in America 
as elsewhere, and are generally- detected and punished. The death 

` penalty, however, is inflicted in few cases, various “ degrees ” of murder 
being recognised, according to the caprice of juries, and the system 
of appeals and the shameless corruption of the Courts affording many 
loopholes of escape. Still, these crimes are not peculiar to America, 
and there is no reason to dwell on them here. Secondly, there is a 
` yery numerous class of homicides, which would' be called murders in 
any other country, arising from the habit of carrying weapons and of 
using them upon the slenderest pretence of provocation or self-defence., 
` The Americans take a most curious view of this kind of killing; 
They consider that any man may rightly shoot another from whom 
‘he thinks himself in danger of a blow or any hurt, or even from 
whom he has had bad words. The police and other: officers of the 
law set a very poor example in this' respect. They are themselves 
among the worst offenders. All these guardians of the peace carry 
fire-arms, and use them.recklessly. A notorious case occurred las 
year. A judge ofthe Supreme Court, on circuit in California, stopped 
to breakfast in the public restaurant of a railway station, accompanied 
by a United States’ marshal, -a high official of the Court. In thé 
same train was a barrister, who had a grievance against the judge 
on account of. what he deemed a wrongful committal for contempts 
Seeing the judge sested at breakfast, the barrister applied somè 
sneering remark to him, and then, losing control of his temper, struck 
him with his hand. The United States’ marshal instantly drew:a 
revolver and shot the barrister dead, sending a second bullet into his 
body ‘to make sure of him after he had fallen on the floor. The 
barrister’s wife, who saw it all, rushed back shrieking into the 
‘railway-carriage, but was seized. In her reticule was found a revolver; 
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and the Grand Jury refused to indict the marshal, on the ground 
that he was justified in shooting the barrister, because zhe revolver 
found in the wife’s reticule might have been used to shoot the judge 
with. This was held on all sides to be good law and good justice, 
and the marshal’s action was highly commended. It reminds one of 
the triangular duel in ‘‘ Midshipman Easy.” There are hundreds of 
cases of homicide by peace officers almost as striking as that, and 
some of them are positively ludicrous. In New York not long ago 
a policeman was told that a theft had been committed in the street, 
and the thief had gone in a certain direction. He followed him, and ` 
seeing a man, who had apparently been sleeping on some steps, get 
up and run away, he drew his revolver and fired at him. He missed 
his mark, but-mortally wounded a bystander across the street. The 
runaway was caught, however, and turned out to be a harmless ' 
* fellow who had been awakened by the hue and cry, and taken to his 

heels in fear. Yet the constable was held to have done his duty, 

because the man might have been the thief. These shootings by the 

police became so common that one of the daily papers proposed a 

sort of ‘police alarm,” by which the public might have notice when 

the street-firing was going to begin. A San Francisco paper improved 

‘on this by wittily suggesting that ‘“‘the more respectable of the 

criminal classes should be organised for the protection of the citizens 
from the police.” But nothing was done, and the evil is as great 

as ever, S . 

' Itis easy to understand that in a country where such practices on 

the part of the officers of the law, and such ideas regarding them, 
prevail, ordinary folks do not deem it necessary to put any restraint 

on themselves in the use of deadly weapons, and do not think any 

the worse of a man for having slain another under what is called 

provocation. All over the States the killing goes on, in family fends, 

in personal quarrels, or in the most casual disputes between strangers, 

Often it takes the form of a rough and ready duel, two men who | 
` have a grudge against one another meeting in the street, or in- 
business, or in society, and shooting, with or without words, until 

one or both fall dead. Sometimes friends or partisans of the com- 

batants join in, and a mélée ensues, in which any number on either 

side, or on neither side, are killed or wounded. In parts of Kentucky 

and Virginia these blood-feuds are carried on hereditarily, and whole 

families are “ wiped out.” Within the last few months there camé 

to an end-in Kentucky a vendetta, in ‘which twenty-two persons, 

including several women and children, had been killed, whilst only 

one ‘of the offenders had been brought to justice. It must not be 
supposed that only ruffians and common brawlers do these things, 
There is no distinction of classes in their readiness to kill, but leading 
men in point of education and position often disgrace thamselves by 
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-shedding blood. This is especially the case in the Southern States, 
. where it is considered the sign of a gentleman to have had at least’ 
one fatal “ difficulty.” But it is, far too common in. the North also; 
and in all ranks of society, even in New York and Philadelphia, men 
are to be met who have taken life who are not ashamed of themselves 
for it, and whose friends are not ashamed of them either. It is not 
thought a thing to be ashamed.of, and in most instances there is a 
great deal of sympathy with it., Here is a case which well illustrates 
_ the tone of feeling on this matter. A gentleman occupying a position 
of great wealth and influence in New York became involved in’ one 
of those domestic lawsuits which are.so common in America. His> 
wife’s brother, who had warmly’ espoused ler side of the dispute, 
_met the husband, and tried in vain to bring about a private settlement. 
On the day appointed for the trial the brother again met the husband, 
and high words ended in a fracas. “The brother was unarmed, but’ 
the husband had brought his revolver, and without a moment's hese 
tion he laid his brother-in-law dead at his feet. He was arrested, 
but immediately released on bail; the Grand Jury found no indict- 
ment, and his position in society. was in no way affected by the 
incident. Nine Americans out of ten would, hold that the killing 
under those cirenmstances was justifiable, however deplorable; and 
_they would have held the same if it had been the other way and the 
brother hac killed the husband. : The rule seems to be that killing 
is no murder, and the law has nothing to‘do with it, whenever there 
is provocation enough on either side to make the other party angry. 
By the practical application of that rule thousands of lives are 
- sacrificed, many of them valuable ones, under conditions where a 
little right feeling and self-control would ‘remove the whole cause of 
strife. - 
The paltriness of thè occasions when arms are resorted to, in- 
deed, almost passes belief. They have a cant phrase in America, 
s: MoGinty !” which is used like “ Who’s your hatter?” in England. 
A man was coming out of a saloon when anotlier called ont, “Say! 
Have you seen him?” “ Seen who ?” asked the man, taken unawares. 
“ McGinty !” shouted the other, amid a roar of laughter from the 
saloon loafers. ‘The victim of the stupid joke instantly “pulled His 
gun” and shot the joker. He was tried, but pleaded provocation,, 
and -got off with a nominal sentence. A member of a well-known 
club in New York, who prided himself on his pedigree, wished another 
member to read a book on the subject, and left it-for him ‘with the 
hall-porter. Returning some days later he fourid the gentleman had 
not taken the book, but had made some excuse, and left it with the 
hall-porter as before. .The man of, ancient lineage was very wrath 
at this, and, meeting the other member at the olub door, charged him 
with the slight. The other again excused ‘himself, and ended by 
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saying plainly that he was not interested in the subject of the pedigree. 
This was an unbearable insult. The next moment a shot was fired, 
and the scorner of pedigrees only saved his life by running into the 
street and getting under a waggon. His assailant, after -a long © 
delay, was arrested, but released on trifling bail, and no further 
proceedings were taken. 

Another instance happened to myself. I had been travelling in a 
wailway carriage in the South, in company with two very pleasant 
men who chanced to be seated opposite to me at the end of the 
crowded car, and had got out to “buy a lunch,” -as they say, at a 
station, my two fellow-passengers having promised to keep my seat 
for me. When I returned to the car I found a tall, gaunt man, in a 
broad slouch hat, apparently about to take my seat, but yet not 
actually taking it. A glance at my acquaintances oppcsite showed 

. me why he hesitated. Hach of them was holding a cap of coffee 
_ to his mouth with his left hand, while his right grasped a revolver 
_covering the intruder. Time being short, they were drinking their 
coffee while they “kept the Britisher’s seat.” The tall stranger 
. politely retired on my appearing, the others put their revolvers in 
. their hip-pockets without any remark, and we resumed our journey. 
, What amused me most of all. though was a glimpse I got of a 
v solemn-looking old man about half-way down the car, who had drawn 
„out from somewhere an enormous, antiquated, ivory-handled six- 
- shooter, and was holding it up with his finger on the trigger, ready 
| to take a hand.in any little festivity that might arise. He looked so 
. disappointed when it all ended in nothing that I felt quite sorry for 
him. ‘ 
+ Boys, and even women, quite commonly take the life of a fellow- 
creature in the United States, and if “ provocation” or any strong 
-emotion can be shown, it is thought rather creditable to them than 
otherwise. It is considered a sign of “ good grit —that is, high 
Jspirit, or, rather, ungoverned’temper. I was an unwilling witness 
‘of what appeared to me a cruel murder by a woman in a main’ 
athoroughfare. She was well dressed, and rather handsome—what 
„would be called a lady in appearance ; and her victim was a youngish 
aman, of the smooth, neat, polished, finely clothed, Wall Street type. 
They met face to face on the pavement, and stopped to speak, as I 
;thought, like ordinary acquaintances; but the woman, after some 
hurried words, produced a revolver from ‘her reticule cr muff, and 
„rapidly fired four or five shots. I got as far away as possible, and 
pmade for the elevated railway, but looking back, I saw the man 
struggling on the pavement, and I read in the evening papers that he 
had been shot dead, riddled with bullets. He was a well-known 
.stock-broker, and the lady was said to have some money claim 
against him which she had been unable to make good at hw. There 
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was pretty general sympathy with her for her nerve and her straight 
shooting, and there is little doubt she would have got off scot-free; 
but she died before the long preliminaries of the case were finished. 
The Americens have an extraordinary liking for an “ excitable tem- 
perament,” which is nothing but what we call. a violent temper, in 
women. One hears meri every day say they wouldn’t give a cent for 
a woman wko is not ‘‘ good grit,” or has not ‘a bid‘of the devil ` 
in her”; and a woman who shows it as that one at Brooklyn did has 
not much to fear. ' 

Another curious instance, quite typical of this class of American 
murders, was that of a mere lad in New York, whose mother was 
~ concerned ir a lawsuit, and who shot her attorney dead in his office 
' chair because he did not think he was conducting the case properly. ' 

I saw this amiable youth in the Tombs, and the chaplain—a highly ' 
educated episcopal clergyman, from whom I learnt a great deal about 

crime in America—told me he did not care at all for what he had 

done, but rather gloried in it, so completely had temper overmastered 

his sense of right and wrong. I believe he is still awaiting trial on’ 

appeal. Innumerable shootings are the sequel of lawsuits, and if ib- 
seems that there has been any serious hardship in the decision of ‘the’ 

court or the conduct of the case, public opinion takes a mild view of? 
assassination, as a sort of compensating balance. This is unquestionably’ 
the reason cf many suits being compromised. It is better to- take’ 
half of whaz could be got, than to take the whole with a chance of 

being shot. , It is very suggestive, when calling on a lawyer in any: 
American city, to observe the revolver in a pigeon-hole of his desk or‘ 
some other situation ready to his hand. But thousands of other’ 
business men take the same precaution. Revolvers are everywheres 
The last time I landed in America I went into a money-changer’s’ 
office, nearly opposite the White Star Company’s dock, to get} 
“ currency ” for my English gold. While ‘waiting my turn at thé 
lattice, I noticed a little girl playing with some heavy object closé. 
to the stove, which was nearly red-hot. „Another customer noticed itf 
too, and with the usual blasphemous exclamation he took from thé 
child a loaded revolver. The money-changer, 'to whom he handed it 
put it on a shelf behind him, with ‘the remark that the child „waf 

always “ foclin’ around with somethin.” na 

The last of the three classes into which homicides in America may bë 
broadly divided, are the most numerous, and are certainly the most 
disgraceful to the nation who countenance them. These are the: 
multitudes of brutal and brutalising murders donè under a pretext of 
irregular justice called lynching. Lynch law is said to take its nanié 
from a strong-minded farmer in Virginia, in the middle of the 1aBé 

century, who, unable to obtain legal redress against thieves ‘and 
trespassers in those rough times, used to seize them by force majeur re l 
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tie them to a tree, and flog them with his own hand. Farmer Lynch 
was a just man as well as a,stern one, and his neighbours, finding 
that his character made his methods respected, resorted to him to ` 
settlé disputes of their own with horse-stealers or other aggressors. 
This duty he performed with impartiality, and with substantial regard 
for the principles of justicé. Hence he came to be called “ Judge 
Lynch,” and his decisions commanded such support, that, whereas no 
innocent person feared him, no guilty ono had any hope of escaping 
his sentence. Judge Lynch’s court, though without legal authority, 
-complied strictly with rules of law and evidence, as then understood. 
It probably dealt out better justice than most legally constituted courts 
in the American colonies did in those days. It was severe, but not 
merciless; expeditious, but not hasty ; unceremonious, yet decorous ; 
unpaid, yet absolutely incorruptible. The example of the Virginian 
settlers was followed by the inhabitants of all outlying settlements 
where society was not yet organised nor law established. The most 
respected citizen in each community was chosen judge, and the high 
character and decent procedure of the original court were faithfully 
maintained. The result. was everywhere the same. Lynch law was 
a terror to evil-doers, and the sure precursor of law and order. It 
was itself a powerful exponent of law and order, and furnished as 
complete a tribunal as could be wished for under the circumstances. 
The main principles that governed the Lynch courts were these. 
All men were equal before the court. Every man was deemed 
innocent until proved guilty. Trials were held in public. The 
accused was brought face to face with his accuser. , All evidence was 
given in open court, and the accused had the right of questioning 
every witness. After the hearing of the evidence, the accused had 
the right of speaking in his own defence, and of urging any matters 
not in evidence that might equitably weigh in his favour. The 
judgment of the court was final. If found guilty of death, the 
accused was allowed a reasonable time to arrange his earthly affairs 
and say his prayers, and was forthwith hanged as humanely as might 
be. If acquitted, he was not liable to further molestation, but took 
his place in the community again as an innocent man. False testi- 
mony or any. attempt to influence the court by fear or favour was a 
heinous offence. It was as much as a man’s life was worth to tell a 
palpable lie in evidence before Judge Lynch, whilst a threat or the 
bare suggestion of a bribe was a “contempt.” punishable by instant 
death. In a word, the accused had a fair trial, Such was Lynch law 
in its palmy days. But it is totally different from that now. The 
lynching remains, but the element of law has vanished. It is now 
neither more nor less than murder bya mob. There was, indeed, an 
intermediate stage in this degeneration, which is worth- noting, 
because it explains much that would otherwise be inexplicable. 
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- Lynch law proper was long ago superseded by regular justice in 
. all parts of. the United.States, except remote'‘cafions. or inaccessible 
mining camps, where it may possibly linger yet for many years to 
come. But long after State judges and United States’ judges -had. 
occupied Judge Lynch’s bench, and the cumbrous forms of law had. 
been substituted for the curt ceremonial of a “ meeting of citizens,” 
` the institution of lynching survived as a kind of accessory to the 
regular courts. The trial of prisoners was left entirely to the lawful. 
authorities; but after conviction, the citizens in numberless cases 
took the execution of the sentence into their own hands. There: 
were several reasons for this, One was that the legal tribunals: 
never commanded half as much ‘confidence as the Lynch. courts im 
their best days used to command. They were not expeditious,. and 
they were not incorruptible. It was soon seen that, because a» 
scoundrel had been sentenced to death, it by no means followed: he: 
was to die. He had the right of appeal, and pending his appeal. the: 
accuser or the witnesses might be got at or overawed. If he did noti 
. appeal, his friends might bribe or intimidate the gaoler, or, if they: 
were numerous enough, might force the gaol and take- their mate: 
out, to recommence his career of crime. But this was not all. Af 
stronger reason always existed. The experises of criminal proceedings 
were charged on the rates,-and what with sheriff’s fees, and State- 
Attorney’s fees, and hangman’s fees, and coroner’s fees, and registrar’s 
.fees, and cost of gallows and waggons, and all the rest of it, half 
' the year’s revenue of a county might be swallowed up to put a single 
horse-thief out of the way. Hence arose the practice of “strength 
ening the sheriff’s hands.” That is to say, as soon as the sessions’ 
closed and the legal functionaries departed, the citizens, often headed 
by the mayor, went in procession to the gaol and demanded the body! 
of the convict. - The gaoler generally made no more than a show of 
yielding to irresistible force-under protest, so as to save his place and 
pay; but whether he did or-not made little difference. The prisoner 
was taken out of his custody, conveyed to some distance -from thë 
town, and hanged to a tree. The party then-held an inquest, found 
a verdict of “died by misadventure,” buried the body under the 
tree, and dispersed. There was a good deal to be said in favour of 
this system. The man ‘was legally tried and condemned. There 
was no doubt about his guilt. It would be a gross ‘failure of justice 
if he escaped, and the law-abiding community would be exposed -to 
his-vengeance and that of his accomplices in crime, On the other - 
hand, if he were left to the slow and costly process of legal execution} 
the innocent ratepayers would be mulcted in a heavy tax. By taking 
him out of the custody of the gaoler and hanging him to a tree the 
citizens avoided all these risks and did no injustice to anybody, Thé 
two great objections to it were not nearly so apparent as its many 
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aienea in such a state of soċiety. as that., -It was unlawful; and 
it- brought otherwise reśpectable people into contact and complicity 
with bloodshed. In any other country those two objections would 
have-prevailed overwhelmingly against any number of advantages. 
But in- America it was not so, and the result is what we see. The 
spirit of lawlessness and morbid excitement gradually took possession, 
of the people, and lynching after sentence soon led to lynching. before 
sentence.. It became impossible for a man against whom there was ` 
much popular feeling to get a fair trial at all, or if he were tried 
and acquitted. he was in danger of being lynched all the same. This 
“is exactly what took place at New Orleans with the Italians accused 
of the murder of Chief of Police Hennessey. Those men were tried 
and acquitted; and, having read every word of the evidence day by 
day, as it was given, long before the excitement arose which ended so 
disastrously, I do not hesitate to say that upon that evidence they 
would have’ been acquitted by any unprejudiced jury, whether in 
Europe or America. There was nothing like conclusive proof against 
them. Yet the citizens of New Orleans broke into the gaol and 
slaughtered them, together with several other prisoners who had not 
been tried at all. 

- This brings us to the next step i in the dina path of Lynch 
law. ‘It is obviously only a short, step from lynching before sentence 
or in spite of acquittal to lynching before trial; and this is very 
common now in all parts of America where popular passion is stronger 
than constituted authority. Great numbers of prisoners are taken 
out of legal custody, often with the connivance of the authorities, and 
put to death without their guilt or innocence having been made the 
subject of any evidence. whatsoever. There is only one step beyond 
that, and it has long since been taken, The fact.of legal custody 
implies that the accused has at least been arrested upon legal process, 
Which-in itselfis some sort of protection against mere undiscriminating 
murder. But in some of the States the citizens habitually relieve 
the law of even that small share, of responsibility, and themselves 
úndertake the accusation and the-arrest. It would be, more. correct 
to/say they dispense alike with accusation, arrest, and trial. The 
whole procedure is shortened down to suspicion and execution., , 
< I will explain this from my own experience. In July last year I 
was at Birmingham, Alabama, a. wonderfully thriving town with a 
resident population of 30,000, swelling at certain seasons to 60,000. 
Iestayed at a magnificent hotel, and saw, around me all the externals 
ofccivilisation and.progress. JI,read in the local paper on the day of 
my. ‘arrival, however, a paragraph which showed how much real 
. civilisation or progress there was there. It stated that an assault 
hdd been committed on a woman in the. suburbs of the town, and, 
after giving some sensational details, concluded thus:— _ 
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“ « A coloured man, named -—, is suspected of the crime, Paging 
Been seen loafing about the locality lately. He is said to have taken 
tb the woods, but a party of citizens-have gone in search of him, and 
when caught he will be lynched.” 

It is-not necessary to draw further attention to the points of this 
announcement, which differs in no material feature from scores that 
appear in American country papers every day. There ‘could not’ be a. 
more eloquent commentary on the tone of public feeling there. In: 
this case, as in most, the party of citizens were successful in their 
search. They caught the suspected man, who apparently made no 
attempt to escape; but protested his innocence ; and they bound him. 
to a tree and burnt him alive. Theré was no " proof that any crime. 
had been committed at all—nothing beyond a bare assertion—and; 

` there was nothing to connect this man with it beyond vague suspicion. ; 
There was nothing, moreover, to prevent his captors from bringing; 
him in to Birmingham and handing him over to the police. But if, 
they had done that, he would have got,a reasonably fair trial, which: 
is exactly what ihe citizens were determined he should not have. Ite 
would have cost money, there would have been! no excitement about, 


it, and the chances were ten to one the prisoner would have been, ' 


acquitted for want of proof. As,it was it cost nothing, the citizens, 
kad a “lovely time,” and the honour of the injured family was 
vindicated. There-probably was not a white resident in Birmingham, 
who did not approve cordially of what was done. I was only there, 
two or three days; but during my short stay two men were lynched,, 
and one—who, I think, had given himself up to the police —was; 
~ Kanged in legal fashion. I was told it was a “tough section,” and; 
that severe examples were needed, especially among the coloured; 
people. But I had already learnt enough in my travels to see that: 
the coloured people were so brutalised: by the prevailing example of, 
bloodshed and injustice, that they had little or no respect for law; 
divine or human. There are many tough sections in America. They, 
cover a great part of some of the most important States. “< Sear 
such as I have described, are always being made there. And mn 
effect everywhere is precisely what I found it in Alabama. 

It will doubtless shock and surprise worthy people in England, wig 
do not know much about America, to hear that burning alive- is, 
practised in that free and enlightened ‘country, a century after it has, 
been abandoned in Spain and Italy. But soit is. In those States, 
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where-race hatred is addèd to the ordinary passions of a lawless moh,, 
burning is not an uncommon form of execution by a lynching party, 


The Americans defend it on the ground that it is only employed to 


punish crimes against women. Humanitarians may say that is not 


2 Very good defence ; and, in fact, it is no defence at all. Only the , 


other day, in "Terinéaseo, a young’ negro, who had been tried for an 
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assault on a woman and acquitted, but had afterwards been convicted 
of stealing, and served twelve months in gaol for it, was, nevertheless, 
met by a lynching party on his release, and burnt alive. The truth 
is, there is no rule in lynching, no scale of punishments, nothing of 
the sort. All depends on the humour of the lynching party at the 
moment, or the quantity of whisky they have ‘ hoisted in” before 
théy get their victim into their power. Sometimes nothing but 
roasting will satisfy them. At other ‘times hanging or shooting 
is sufficient. At others, knives or clubs are used. The other day 
a lynching party massacred a number of coloured men with axes, 
for the sole crime of working for lower wages than white men. 
Another lynching party flogged a young white ‘woman to death for 
marrying against the wish of her family and the neighbours. The 
tendency of lynching, as all experience shows, and as might naturally 
be expected, is to become more frequent, more irresponsible, mòrə 
inhuman, and more subservient to private animus, the longer it is 
tolerated by the Government and encouraged by public opinion. . The 
waste of human life through this odious institution is by no means 
its worst effect. The Americans will find out to their cost some day 
that it has degraded them from their place among civilised nations, - 
and brought them perilously near .the level of the blood-stained 
anarchies which are all that is left of the Spanish Indies. 

What are the causes of it? Why are the Americans more given 
to bloodshed than ‘other nations? There are three main causes. 
First, slavery. That monstrous outrage on humanity has avenged 
itself in-the very way in which Harriet Beecher Stowe in prose, and 
Longfellow’ and James Russell Lowell in poetry, foretold that it would. 
It seared the national conscience, and brutalised the national tone 
of feeling, and its legacy’ of degradation has, increased with usury 
ever since the. institution. itself expired amid the clash of party 
strife. Secondly, ‘the Civil War. For five years the Americans 
bathed and Wwallowed in each others blood, and they revel in the 
récollection of it still, If they knew what is for their good, they 
would level all the war monuments, instead of raising new ones every 
year, and plough up the slaughter-yards which they call battlefields, 
Thirdly, the futility of the law under the Federal system of govern- 
ment. All this sanguinary lawlessness could easily be put a stop to 
if the central authority had power to deal with it. -But the central 
authority has no such power, and the State Governments are too feeble, 
and too much concerned with local and personal politics, to undertake 
só unpopular a task. In matters of this kind there is practically no 
government in America, where a totally mistaken idea of liberty prevails, _ 


ais “ An’ thet idee’s that every man doos jest wut he dam pleases.” 


f “This being so, it is difficult to see how any improvement can be 
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oo ked for. On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that the 
state of things, of which I have given only a faint impression, in this 
article, will -grow worse and worse, until that great change comes 
which all thinking Americans say must come before very long. 
What that change is to be, or how it is to be brought about, no one 
seems to have any definite notion. But one thing is sure. To be 
of any effect it must include in its scope the humanising of the 
national sentiment—the realising of what the author of the “ Biglow 
Papers ” had in mind when he wrote :— i 


a 


“Tell ye jest the eend I've come to, 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 

An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, , 

Any gump could larn by heart: 

* Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame, 
Ev’ythin’ thet’s done inhuman 

Tnjers all on ’em the same.” ` 


EpwarRp WAKEFIELD. 


THE “NO” DANCE* 


yore SAN said : “Come, and see the ` No ae 
Those songs and dances of our old Japan ;— 

They make the ancient music faithfully 

This evening at my Lord the Governor's ; 

You shall be honourably pleased. What’s best | 
Of all Kydto’s geishas will be there, ji 
With Nara’s kéto-player ; Takeji , 

To beat the drum. O Yuki San’s the boy ; 

O Tsuru plays the fairy in first dance, — 

The ‘ Feather-Dress.’” | 

So, to the Governor's 


That evening, through the lanes of lamps, we went. 


And, when the feast was ended on the mats— 

Three sides of a full square of friendliness, 

The stage the fourth ;—and each guest, well content, 
Hemmed in by twenty little lacquered bowls, 
Shewed like a ship at moorings, with her boats 


Clustering around ; and black-haired musumés 


> 
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Brimmed our last saké-cups, and gohan * came, 
The sliding shoji, decked with maple leaves, 


Opened a space, to let the music in,— 


. Two samisens, a double drum, a flute ; 


Then, with low reverences, the “ No” began. 


So saw we—after,many preludings 
Of string and skin—O Yuki San pace forth 


_A fisherman. No need to err therein, 


Seeing she bore the net, and. balanced tubs, 

And great brass knife to slice the tara thin, 

All-as you note them at Enoshima. 

Moreover, fan in hand, she sings a song 

To tell us how her name's Hakuriyé, 

Her dwelling Miwo’s pine-grove, and her life 

A fisher-lad’s, reaping the deep green sea 

For silver harvests of the silly shoals ) 

Which, caught by hundreds, come in thousands more 


‘To the spread mesh. Mighty the draught will be 


(So chants the sea-boy, sauntering from his boat) 
Now the cold rains are over, and the sky 

Round about Fuji’s head glows pearl and gold ; 
With, high above the hardly rippling waves, 
Yon gilded sickle of the new-made moon 
Leading the pale lamp of the evening star 
Attendant, like some heavenly musumé. 

“ Oh, at a Spring-tide so delectable, 


- The purple iris fringing all the rice 


And fiery lilies flaming in the rye, 


* The boiled rice which closes every Japanese entertainment. 
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The air so soft, the pines whispering so low, 

The dragon-flies, like fairy spears of steel, 

Darting or poised ; the velvet butterflies 

Fluttering to sip the last sweets of the rape 

Before the red sun sinks,—at such an hour ' 7 

Angels themselves might come awhile to 
Earth.” i 

So sings the young Hakuriyô. 3 

Di And, behold !— 

Suddenly—hanging on a branch of fir— 

A wondrous sight he spies! The samisens 

Twangle surprise, the drums beat “ Hé-hé-hé,” 

While Yuki San, a-tiptoe, reaches down l 

A many-tinctured, fairy-patterned robe— | 

All gold and scarlet and celestial white— 

Of feathers wove, but feathers of such birds 

As surely never perched on earthly tree! 

Tts lining shot with airy tender tints 

As of a broken rainbow. Glad he scans 

The strange bright treasure-trove. Another 
such i 

Suruga never saw! Narumi’s looms ` 

Ne’er put forth such a marvel! Light of heart l 

Into his hut dances Hakuriyô | 

Casting the nets aside to clasp the robe. 


Next, very softly trill the samisens, 
The drums beat muted, and the flute pipes forth 
Expectant tones, while,—light as falling snow, 


` Or breath of morning breeze, whispering its way 
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Through the awakening bambu-leaves—glides in 
A Heavenly Vision! Tis O Tsuru San; h 
And neck; breast, slender little amber limbs 


All bare as the brown sea-sand; just one cloth 


_ Tied with a sky-blue string about the waist _ 


Half covers her. Sweetly and movingly 


At the hut-door she sings: “ Oh, thow within 


That hast my robe of feathers !—Open now 

And give what is not thine, but only mine !” 

` Then see we (kneeling watchful on the mats) ° 

O Yuki San trip lightly from the hut 

Guarding the feather-dress. But when she marks _ 
O Tsuru San bowed low before the door, 

Look how she stands—(Yuki, the fisher-lad—) 

Out of his wits with well-shewn wonderment! 

So beautiful the dark-eyed weeper is, 

Unelad, and pleading with those lovely tears! 


Down on his face falls young Hakuriyô 


And thus they talk, with samisens to help: 


Suz. “ Fisher-boy ! give back to me 
The dress I hanged upon the tree!” 


He. “Oh? clad too rich in beauty bright! 
Form of Glory, Face of Light! . 
Honourably deign to tell 
Where such charms. celestial dwell. 
What thy name august may be, 


' Fairest! first reveal to me!” 
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Sue. “I am come from Heaven's domain: 
If I spoke it ne'er so plain, 
You my name could never hear 
As the angels say it there. 
Flying past your little star 
All so bright it looked, afar— 
Silvery sea, and snow-tipped hill— 
That I had an idle will l 
Once to set my foolish feet 
On those flowers that shone so seet. 
Thus I laid my robe aside 
In the tree which you espied ; 
And, without it—shame and woe! 


To my home I cannot go!” 


He. “ Loveliest Lady! little mind 
Had I, at the first, my find 
Ever to surrender. Now f 
When you deign to tell me how, 
Lf I keep it, you must stay, 


` No more for your garment pray i” 


Sue. “ Ah! why did I quit my sky ` 
Where yon happy sea-birds fly, 
And the wild swan spreads her wings 
While the wind between them sings; 
And the free storks urge their fight 
Strong across the spangled night ? 
Render back my robe, and soon 


J shall soar beyond the moon, 
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Thread the star-paths, and pursue 
Light and life, above the blue. 
Mortal ! 'tis impiety 


Not to give mine own to me 7” 


He. “ Always I would have you here, 
Fairy! bright and sweet and dear ; 
Will you not, for love of love, 
Let go longing for above ? 
L would let go all but life 
Lf I might but call you wife!” 


Sue. “ Fisher-Boy ! this sea of thine 
Mads thee with its mighty wine ! 
Bold thou art; yet thou and I 
Are as is the sea, and sky, 
Which may meet, but cannot marry. 
Lf, jor love of you, I'd tarry 
’Twere as though a cloud did wed 
With some hill-top. Night being sped, 
Lone the hill rises. Touch my hand, 
And better shalt thou understand.” 


He. “ I cannot take it! Plain I see 
The soft smooth shin, so velvety, 
The hand and wrist! Yet, when I clasp, 
Lt is a mist melts in my grasp. 
Now would I give you back this dress 
If you but change such loveliness 
To solid flesh, not fleeting air: 
Oh thou than living flesh more fair [” 


> 1 
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‘Sur. “ Peace! most foolish boy and fond! 

I am what those are beyond ; 

More substantial, did’st thou know, 
Than all flesh and blood below. 

Give me back the robe whereby | 

I may once more reach my shy, 

And, for deed of gentilesse, 

When I don again my dress, 

I will dance, to do thee pleasure, 

One round of our Heavenly measure; 

‘I will sing, to comfort thee, 

One strain of the melody ; 
Heard by souls divine, in sphere 

Where the Light ts lovelier 1" 


He. “ Ah! to see you fly I dread 
When I yield this wonder! Tread 
First your measure, Lady sweet ! 


Then I place it at your feet.” 


Sue. “Fie upon thee! T have heard 
Men do break a plighted word, 
But with us, this is not so! 
All unveiled the Spirits go, 
Our nay is nay, our yes ts yes ; 


I dance not else! Give me the dress!” 


Then see we young Hakuriyé, blushing deep, 
Lay at her foot the golden-feathered gown 
Alight with silvery white and scarlet fires. 
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And, while the samisens throb chords of joy, 
O Tsuru kneels, and gathers wistfully 
The shining marvel round her shoulders ; laughs 


For pleasure to be safe replumed ; then glides— 


With voice of melting notes and paces fair 


Falling as soft as fir-cones—to her Dance. 


Sue. “Now it ts mine again, 
I am fain! I am fain 
To pay you true, as a Spirit should do, 
With secrets of Heaven made plain! 
Yet, not for long can I sing my song, 
Nor dance this dance of the skies; 
Your earth shows fatr, 
But dense is the air, 
And we wonder not if your eyes 
A very small part of the splendour see 
Laid upon river and lea ;. 
Only one gleam of the ‘glory shed 
From Fujt's filleted head 
Down to this leaf of the momiji-tree 
Which knows and curtseys to me: 
- For I and the maple-leaf are one 
As we hear, as we heor, 
The tender, unending tone 
Of the Earth's voice, constant and clear : 
And we move to the swing 
Of your star, in the ring 
"She weaves round the Jhing sun. l 


Weaves so-——so—so— : f 
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As the waves understand | 
And the wind, and the sand; 


But you cannot ever know!” 


[were good you should have watched O Tsuru San 
Deftly pace this, with little lifted feet l 
Shod in the white silk tabi; and soft lips 

Making the melodies to guide her feet ; 

The music sitting silent; or, at most, 


Dropping a high note in, now and again. 


Then, with her fan before her face, or waved 
In dreamy curves, she sang a verse of Love, 
We, and the fisher-boy, still on our knees. 


Sue. ‘ And Love—Great Love! 
-Oh, less than the splendour spread 
From Fujt’s head 
Ti o the sea, and the grass, and the grove, 
Know ye the deep things of this! 
. A liitle men taste its bliss 
In the loved one's charms, 
And her close-wound arms, 
And the spirits which almost kiss 
Through their dividing bodies; and delight 
Of mother-love and father-love; and friends 
Hand-fasi, and heart-fast! But Death's sudden night 
Comes, and in gloom, it seems, Love's sunshine ends. 
So Love's warm golden wing 
Shields not from shuddering 
` The souls it covers, chilled with dread to part. 
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Ah, could I tell, 
Who see it near and well, 
The far truth freely to each beating heart, 
Not on your tearful planet once again 
Should Love be pain. 
Nor from your blinded eyes should salt tears start. 
But that which I would teach 
Hath in your human speech 
No words to name such comfort rich and great. 
Therefore, dream on, asleep, 
And, dreaming, weep I : 
And wait! a litle,—yet a little wait!” 


So, or of such wise, in soft Japanese, 

The ancient uta flowed ; O Tsuruv’s silks 
Fluttering to every line, obi and sleeve ; 

Her brown arms closing, opening, to it strains, 
While crystal tears stood in her eyes at times 
Singing of sorrowful love. Till, with a laugh 
She stayed, and glided to her Planet Dance ; 
Joyously circling, singing, beating time. 


Sue. ‘ Steps of my silvery Star 
Dancing alone, afar, 
So still, so slow 
No mortal may know 
How stately her footsteps are; 
Nor what fair music ts guide of her feet, 


Solemn and high and sweet; 
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All in a tune 

To the sun and the pati, : ‘ 
And the drums that the glad worlds beat. 
As long a path on your little orb goes 
From the first of her flowers to the last of her snows, 
My white Home sweeps in a night; l 

Knowing not haste, knowing no rest 

For delight - 

In the life of her silver light, 
And joy of the wide purple waste, 

Where the Angels pass, 

Like fish through the sea's green glass, 


But you ‘cannot see that sight!” 


And, while we did not speak, for wistfulness, 
Watching the woven paces, wondering 

To note how foot and tongue kept faultless time 

To dreamy tinkling of the samisens, 

Across her breasts that golden-feathered gown — 
Swiftly she drew ; spread her smooth arms like wings, 
And passed :—O Yuki San and we alone! 


The “No” Dance ended! 


“ Thanks, dear Tsuru San! 
Yet half we wish O Yuki had not given.” 


Epwin ARNOLD. 


M. DE LAVELEYE ON DEMOCRATIC 
© GOVERNMENT* |: 


NDER the above “title M. de Laveleye produces a work which 

will probably take high rank as a contribution to the philosophy 

of politics. It is in two volumes, containing between them some’ 
eight hundred pages, and the number of topics dealt with is even 
greater than might be inferred from its bulk. M. de Laveleye begins 
at the beginning, defining and clearing up the ideas which form the 
basis of our political conceptions. He then goes on ‘to discuss the 
different forms of government, pointing out their respective advantages 
and disadvantages, with the dangers that beset them, The next step 
leads him t> consider that state of political society which in general 
terms may be styled democratic, though it is not necessarily con- 
nected with any one particular form of government. It is here pro- 
bably that we are to find the motive of the book. How is stable and 
wise goverrment to be secured in democratic commonwealths ? What 
are the special perils to which they are exposed, and what are the 
best means that can be devised for warding them off? These are 
the problems which the author seeks to solve. The machinery of 
politics passes next under review. The separation of the executive 
and the legislative powers, the right of dissolution, the expediency 
of the suspansive veto, whether the legislature should consist of one 
or of two chambers, the duration of parliaments, the payment of 
members, the vices of the parliamentary system and the remedies to 
be adopted, the relation in which republics stand to modern society, 
the tendencies towards despotism thénce resulting, and the best 
means of sefe-guarding liberty—these may be taken as a pretty free 
sample of the questions discussed. With’ the space ‘at: our disposal 


* “Ye Gouvernement dans la Démocratie,” Par Emile de Laveleye. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain. ‘ 
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it is impossible to undertake anything in the shape of criticism. 
All we shall attempt is to set forth some of the more important 
of M. de Laveleye’s conclusions, with a passing comment here and there. ' 

Practical men may deride the worth of ideas, but in so doing they 
only deceive themselves. All persons, even those who are most 
ignorant and least-given to thinking, have a set of ideas for their own 
use, and they generally succeed in throwing their iceas into a 
systematic form. Anything in the way of incongruity or incomplete- 
ness the common mind will not endure. Whatever amount of cutting 
and squaring is required is done unconsciously till harmony is reached. 
It is so in the sphere of politics, The electorate is armed with ideas, 
and within certain narrow limits all are doctrinaires. Hence .in 
framing a system of politics it is all-important to have right ideas to 
start with. The corner-stone is that idea of “ right” which meets us 
everywhere. “ Right,” says M. de Laveleye, “is the straight road 
which conducts societies and the individuals who compose them to all 
the perfection of which they are capable.” The right is the straight 
in morals as well as in geometry. The French’ droit and the 
German recht suggest the same analogy, and so, we may add, do the 
Latin rectus and ont English right. Here, however, we are on the. 
verge of verbal subtleties. There is a straight path to hell as well as 
to heaven. Everything depends upon the position of the point to 
which the line is drawn, and, according to M. de Laveleye, it is to be 
fixed at the greatest attainable perfection of political societies, and 
of the persons belonging to them. At any given moment, he says, 
there is an order of human affairs—that is, of civil and economical 
relations, and of political institutions—which is most favourable to 
progress and to the happiness of all. That order constitutes right, and 
whatever leads us to diverge from it is not right. Hence it follows 
that right itself is variable. It is not the same for all times and in 
all countries. A despotism may be as legitimate as constitutional 
government, regard being had to the circumstances of the people 
among whom it exists. It may be for them, though not for others, 
the straightest road towards perfection. Ifa people are intelligent 
and wise enough to be able to govern themselves, democratic institu- 
tions will be the right thing for them. If they are too ignorant to 
frame good laws, or too intractable to obey them, it is quite right that 
they should pass under the yoke of despotic authority. That at any 
rate will know how to maintain a certain kind of order, and order of 
any kind favours progress, which in time leads to liberty. To find 
out what is politically right we must study the facts, the actual 
situation of affairs, and the character ‘of the people in a given country 
at a given period. This and not theory will enable us to understand 
what the legitimate order of things will be, and guide us to a dis- 
covery of the individual rights and duties resulting from it. 
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This doctrine makes a clean sweep of the so-called natural rights 
.80 dear to many. There is no ground for the division of human 
rights into those that are natural and those that are acquired or derived. 
In the only intelligible sense all are natural, but what they are at 
any given time and place depends upon the political order which 
prevails. The great object is the progressive improvement of society, 
and of those who compose it, and that determines everything else. 
The best legislation is that which takes the shortest road towards the 
goal. The discovery of this road requires a good deal of sagacity. 
It is properly the work of reason, and those ought to undertake it in 
whom the rational faculties are most developed. Tt belongs of right 
to the intelligent and the wise. This view modifies the doctrine of 
sovereignty. “The sovereign authority is seen at work in the making 
of the laws. Who ought to make the Jaws? Surely tha most 
enlightened members of the community, those who are the most 
clear-sighted, the most intelligent, the best instructed, and the most - 
just; those, in short, who possess in the largest measure the at- 
tributes of knowledge, reason, and virtue. To them, then, the rights of 
sovereignty belong, and this moral relation can never with safety be 
disregarded, But unfortunately human nature is weak, even at, its 
best estate. However admirably men may be gifted, they are likely 
to prefer their own interests to the general good when the two things 
come into conflict. Hence it is necessary that the people should 
choose those who are to'govern them. It is for them to appoint the 
lawmakers. But in coming to a choice, they are not to be guided 
by caprice or self-will. They are bound by the considerations -which , 
enter into the definition of political right. It is not an affair of the will 
at all, but of intelligence and duty. They are bound to bestow their 
suffrages pon those who are most highly qualified, and in this way 
to harmonise the ideal rights of sovereignty with the actual rights 
of individuals. It is admitted by a crowd of authorities, from 
St. Thomas to the Abbé Siéyés, that sovereignty in the last resort 
resides in the people. All the more necessary is it, thinks M. de 
Laveleye, to impose some restrictions upon this omnipotent power. A 
sovereign people will be more disposed than kings to impose its will 
upon all wha.are under its authority, since in doing so they will be 
under the belief that they are acting in conformity with the rights \ 
and the interests of democracy. Since restrictions cannot be imposed 
by any external power, it would seem that the people, if alive to their 
own interests, should take the necessary precautions against themselves. 
M. de Laveleye discusses at some length the end and functions of 
the State. Two theories are offered for our choice, the State-police- 
man theory and the State~providence theory. According to the one, . 
the ‘State should do no more than guarantee security of life and © 
property ; according to the other, it should provide the people with 
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what is necessary for their subsistence. The one is Individualism, 
the other Socialism—which of the two are we to prefer? Rather 
singularly, as it may appear, M. de Laveleye finds a via media in 
Adam Smith. The author of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” has been 
supposed to side altogether with Individualism, but perhaps sufficient 
attention has not been paid to what he describes as “ the third duty 
of the State.” The first is defence against foreign assailants, the 
second security against molestation from other members of the 
community. These speak for themselves. The third runs thus: 
“The duty of erecting and maintaining certain public works and 
certain public institutions which it can never be for the interest of 
any individual or small number of individuals to erect and maintain, 
because the profit could never repay the expens to any individual or 
small number of individuals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great society.” This certainly covers a good deal. 
M. de Laveleye will not have it that society is an organism. Those 
who say so have simply borrowed false analogies from biology. Such 
analogies obscure the light and they are dangerous, since they lead 
us to sacrifice the individual to what is supposed to be the welfare of 
society. Short work is also made of Individualism as presented by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 
Before applying it we should have, for one thing, to abrogate those 
laws of bequest and succession which transfer. property from one 
generation to another, regardless of the physical or intellectual 
qualities of those into whose hands it may come. The doctrine 
stands in flagrant contrast to the spirit of Christianity, and is, says 
M. de Laveleye, inadmissible in civilised societies. It is quite true, 
as Quesnay observes, that the State is “force placed at the service of 
justice”; but there is reparative as well as distributive justice. The 
actual situation of individuals has not resulted solely from their own. 
merit or demerit. ‘It is the consequence of a long series of historic 
facts, of ancient spoliations, of feudal serfage, of hereditary privileges, 
of a number of iniquitous laws which have not all been repealed. 
When the State interposes on behalf of the disinherited and the weak, 
in accordance with the injunctions of every religion that deserves the 
name, it only repairs the wrong which was formerly committed.” 

It was once a favourite doctrine of the Liberal school that the 
functions of the State would diminish in proportion as civilisation and 
public virtue advanced. When, it was said, people come to under-. 
stand that their own interests are bound up with the good of society, 
so that they cannot injure another without injuring themselves, self- 
love will of itself exert a restraining power, and there will gradually 
be less need for policemen and courts of justice. M. de Laveleye 
speaks in high terms of the book which Dupont-White has written 
on this-‘subject. He says it deserves to be “read and re-read,” and 
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. he seems to accept its conclusions. According to Dupont-White, 
the area of State activity will certainly not be diminished as civilisa- 
tion advances, but rather be indefinitely extended. The State will 
become moré and more the handmaid—perhaps the maid-of-all-work— 
of the people, and continually find a larger amount of work to do. 
The chief instances M.'de Laveleye cites in illustration are Continental, 
and do not' with equal aptness apply to us. But even with us there 
has been an enormous change within the last thirty or forty years. 
There is no longer an outcry against centralisation. People do not ` 
resent the intervention of the government; they rather invite it, and 
are constantly finding out some new thing which it ought todo. But 
the State, which we choose to regard as our servant, is in fact our 
master. The central authority, M. de Laveleye points out, is to-day, 
even in free countries, infinitely more powerful and more absolute than 
the royalty of the Middle Ages. The mechanism of the government , 
was then so imperfect that it could not’ enforce the execution of its 

orders. There were then no functionaries everywhere at its disposal 

ready to compel .obedience in the remotest corners of the Jand. 

Wherever it went it found itself in the presence of powerful feudal 

families and free cities; which were able behind their walls to defend 

themselves by force against the enterprises of the Sovereign. Above 

all, it had not at its disposal the essential instrament of despotism— 

a standing army. ‘To-day the State is supreme, and in some sense 

absolute. Deriving its power from the people, it is armed with their 

omnipotence, and, doing so much for them, it will soon leave nothing ‘of, 
a public kind to be done by themselves. This, joined to class dissen- 

sions and industrial commotions, inspires M. de Laveleye with appre- 

hensions which we trust. have no adequate justification. ,“ The 

general enervation of character,” he says, “the breaking up or the 

death of religious beliefs, the theory that might makes right, and ` 
_ constitutes the best title to final triumph, and, added to all, the. 
greedy pursuit of pleasure, threaten us with a state of things in which 

few men will be found willing to sacrifice all they have for the sake 

’ of liberty, and I see clearly, that there are people who will some day 

be ready to accept despotism, if it will but afford complete security 

to those who only think of enjoying themselves.” The right, of elect- 

ing members of Parliament is, in his opinion, too rare and short an 

exercise of free political choice to maintain the taste for liberty. 

We pass by many fields of tempting disquisition in order to reach- 
the chapters on Democracy, though we can. permit ourselves but a 
hasty survey. Modern democracy, M. de Laveleye finds. to be 
“ Biblical and Christian” in its origin. Looking abroad upon the 
nations of the world, he finds that all Christian peoples, with the 
exception of Russia, are free, and that the rest are not. This. may 
seem a rather hasty generalisation, and a good many facts suggest 
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themselves which must be accepted as qualifying it; but it is sub- 
stantially true. M. de Laveleye refers to the early Christian Churches, 
‘which he says were so many little republics. The Reformation was 
an appeal to primitive Christianity, and the more closely the new 
sects sought to approach to the primitive ideal the more democratic 
were the sentiments they professed and the institutions they adopted. 
Two examples suffice to point the contrast between the old and the 
new order of ideas. When Mary Stuart returned to Scotland after 
the death of Francis II., she summoned John Knox to Holyrood, and 
put to him the question ‘whether subjects, if they have the power, 
have the right to resist their princes. ` “ Without a doubt,” replied 
Knox, “ when princes exceed their rights.” Bossuet lived more than 
a century later, but the distance in time, considering the progress 
which the world had made during the interval, only makes the 
contrast more striking. “God,” says Bossuet, “established kings as 
His ministers, and reigns over the people through them. . ... The 
royal authority is absolute—d.e,, the prince is bound to render 
account to no one of that which he ordains.” The great example of 
Bossuet may suggest that Christianity, as represented by the institutions 
of the Church and the “ historical episcopates,” has not always been 
favourable to freedom. It was the Reformation that broke the spell 
and flooded Europe with new ideas.. M. de Laveleye amasses a great 
body of evidence to demonstrate the democratic tendencies of Puritanism 
in England, of Presbyterianism in Scotland, and of the Reformed 
Churches in France and Switzerland. Perhaps this was hardly 
necessary ; the facts are sufficiently known and admitted. The great 
result is that the Puritans overthrew absolutism in England and 
founded democracy in America. M. de Laveleye cites from the 
“fundamental orders” of Connecticut, adopted at the Generał 
Assembly held at Hartford in January 1633, what he describes as 
“ the first written constitution of modern democracy.” It runs thus: 
“The choice of magistrates belongs to the people by commission from 
God himself. Those who have the right to elect officers and magis- 
trates have the right to fix the limit of the powers ‘and functions to 
which they call them, and that because the principle of authority 
resides in the free consent of the people.” This was’ an anticipation 
by a century and a half of the principles set forth in the American 
Declaration of Independence, and in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man adopted by the French National Assembly. It was a transfer to 
the State of the ideas already adopted in the government of the Church ; 
in other words, it was Puritan Christianity applied to politics. 
M. de Laveleye enumerates the advantages. of democracy when it 
assures to a country order and liberty; but we need not dwell upon 
` them. Mcre important is the question, ‘“ Why in democracies men 
prefer equality to liberty?” ‘One is disposed to raise the previous 
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. question whether in point of fact they do so preferit. The evidence 
-is not conclusive, but there are signs in England that the working 
classes are growing weary of merely political struggles. Perhaps it is 
because they have already obtained sufficient power to control Parlia- 
ment if they think proper to use it. The franchise is secured; every 
man who has a house has a vote. What more can be desired in.a 
political direction? Whatever the explanation may be, it is certain 
‘the merely political cries do not tell upon the electors as they did 
some years ago. Political. liberty has lost something of its ancient 
charm. More substantial advantages are desired. There is a craving 
for changes that will tell upon the comforts of every-day life. “ What 
good have the Whigs done us?” cried the Chartists of 1840, disap- . 
pointed and disgusted with “the great. Reform Bill” and the Admin- 
istration.of Lord Melbourne. There was a vague belief that as soon 
as Reform was carried four-pound loaves would begin to drop from ' 
heaven. The old cry is renewed; but this time the people have 
political power in their hands, and believe themselves able to answer 
their own prayers. M. de Tocqueville thought that in a democracy 
men preferred equality to liberty because equality was the characteristic 
of the epoch at which they lived. Not at all; says M. de Laveleye; 
the reason is more profound. It is because the men who then begin 
tó figure upon the scene are those who live by manual labour——that 
is, the bulk of the people. They soon discover that the political 
liberties which they so ardently desired, and for which perhaps they 
shed their blood, do little towards improving their condition. ` “‘ What 
matters it to me,” the enfranchised artisan may say to himself, “ that 
I can do what I please, if at the same time I am poor and some- 
body else lives in opulence on the fruits of my labour? It is true I 
am an elector, and am eligible for office or for Parliament, if people 
choose to vote for me; but I want work, and am dying of hunger.” 
M..de Laveleye’s reflection on this state of things is rather startling : 
“Give to a people where the conditions of life are very unequal 
liberty, and even equal political rights, and they will never rest till’ 
they have established a greater equality ‘in fact, even though in 
their fruitless endeavours to establish it they should end in anarchy, 
and consequently in despotism.” The tyrants of antiquity won their 
power by promising the poor to improve their condition at the cost 
of the rich. In our own days, Louis Napoleon gave the people a 
glimpse of the same hopes, but withont daring to. fulfil them. It is 
no doubt a dangerous game to play; but it is one which i is always at 

the service of ambition. 

M. de Laveleye attacks luxurious living with an unsparing hand. 
It is out of place in the democracy, and it is dangerous withal.’ 
Habits of luxury have at their root two vices and one virtue. The 
Vices are sensuality and vanity, or the mere love of display ; the virtue 
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is the taste for the beautiful and the instinct for ornamentation, 
which open a field for the fine arts. The vices are anti-social, and 
have to be suppressed without mercy ; while the virtue should be sub- 
jected to a discipline in harmony with its nature. In the beautiful, 
the great thing is form.’ Gold and diamonds and costly materials are 
but barbaric in comparison. What a shame it is that so much 
wealth is spent upon useless objects when so many of our fellow- 
creatures are lacking the necessaries of life! What an increase there 
would be in the general well-being of society if the economical forces 
thus wasted were employed in satisfying the primary wants of the 
people! It is not a question of charity, but of wise investment. 
Here arises an old controversy upon which economists have not been 
all on one side. There are some who say that the multiplied wants and 
changing fashions of the rich are useful as affording employment for 
the poor.:‘It has been pointed out how little, even in the most 
lavish style of living, a man spends upon himself. All the rest goes 
in supporting manifold forms of labour at home and abroad. M. de 
Sismondi says that if the rich all at once resolved to live by their 
own labour like the poor, and add their income to their capital, the 
workmen would be reduced to despair, and would die of starvation. 
M. de Laveleye denounces this doctrine as rank heresy. What 
becomes of the capital thus accumulated ? It can be spent only in 
setting people to work. To create capital is to create employment, 
and, since more hands are wanted, to raise wages. In this way 
wealth is diffused among the people at large, and their condition 
improved. This surely is the sounder doctrine. It is not the existence 
of great wealth, but the lavish and wasteful display of it, that causes 
so much social irritation. Thoughtful men among the working 
classes may well feel some impatience when they hear sometimes of 
dinners that cost five pounds a, head, or of a sum being spent on a single 
night’s entertainment at one of the great London houses which would 
keep fifty poor families in comfort for a whole year. M. de Laveleye 
looks with a friendly eye on public luxury, provided it takes a wise 
direction. Athens, in the time of Pericles, will always serve as a 
model. The art most appropriate to the democracy is that which 
offers to the people, under the form of the beautiful, the image of the 
traditions, the beliefs, and the hopes of ‘the nation. M. de Laveleye 
recognises the need of amusement in democratic societies. Every- 
where, among all peoples and at all times, there have been songs, 
music, the dance, games, /éfes, and the theatre. “Those modes of 
enjoyment will be favourable to democracy which are blameless in 
point of morality, which serve to.attemper character, and to strengthen 
the body ; those will be fatal which corrupt and soften. He will 
hear of no subvention to the theatres. He regards them, on the 
whole, as schools of immorality, taking as a representative of the 
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entire class the Grand Opera at Paris, which he describes’ as a temple ` 
erected to the goddess Luxury. The United States are the, modek 
democratic commonwealth. There you find everywhere churches, 
_ universities, schools, clubs, hospitals ‘and banks; but, except in the | 
largest cities, you must make a very keen search to find a theatre. 
Tt is pleasant to hear that the games most suitable for'a democracy 
are those which we cultivate in England. So far we are great pro- 
ficients, and, judged by this standard alone, may regard ourselves as 
one of the great democracies of the future. 

Again we pass over much interesting discussion, in order to reach 
the chapters devoted to Legislative Assemblies and the Parliamentary 
régime. M. de Laveleye has his mind made up on a great many 
questions which are matters of controversy in England. The number 
of members that compose the House of Commons is not one of them. 
We have hardly thought on the subject, thongh if we did reflect upon 

' it we should probably say that itis too large. M. de Laveleye lays it 
down that a deliberative assembly should never consist of more than 
three hundred members. He thinks it rather difficult to find more 
than that number of men who are qualified for the work of legislation, 
but it does not follow that if the number were reduced to this limit: 
the best men would always be elected. The proportion of the less 
competent might be as large as it is now. The number being fixed 
at three hundred, he thinks the Assembly should be elected for 
four years, that being the middle point betweén objectionable ex- 
_ tremes, Whether the legislature should consist. óf one or of two 
chambers is a much larger question. M. de Laveleye i is satisfied that 
there should be two, and he thinks this is even more necessary in -@ 
Republic than under a Monarchy. For practical purposes we ought, 

perhaps, to rank ourselves among the Republics. M, de Laveleye 
puts aside all idea of creating a second chamber for the privileged or 
` wealthy classes. He sees also that a second: chamber can never be 
regarded as an impregnable rampart against popular changes. For 
any such purpose it is useless. A second chamber must come from 
_ the people as well as the, first, though it might have a special 
electorate, as in France and the United States. M. de Laveleye’s 
chief argument is suggested by the principle to which he attaches so 
much importance—viz.; that legislation should not be regarded as a , 
matter of will, but rather as a matter of intellectual discovery. ‘We 
have to find out which is the right road—the straight road to a given” 
end, the general well-being. He considers the average elector hardly 

competent to form a sound opinion on’ such subjects. It is his business 

to choose the most intelligent and trustworthy man he can find as his. 

- representative, and leave the decision in his hands. Practically, how- 

ever, the argument comes to this—namely, that grave questions ought. 
not to be determined by a single vote. of a single ays but that 
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“time should be allowed for reflection, and that before a measure 
becomes law, and in some sense irrevocable, it should pass under the 
judgment of another body, representing the same interests and clothed, 
with the same popular authority. M. de Laveleye cites the chief 
arguments for a single chamber. According to the Abbé Siéyés, the 
law is the will of the people, and the people cannot have two different 
wills at the same time on the same subject. The legislative body 
which represents the people ought, therefore, to be essentially one, 
- Af. de Laboulaye said in reply to this argument that the law should 
be one, and should represent the will of the people, whatever method 
might be employed for deciding what the law should be. M. de 
Laveleye declares that this reply is insufficient. He fires up at the 
mention of the will of the people. He hates the will and-all its works. 
A plague, he seems to say, on the will of the people! It is not their 
business to use their will, but rather to use their heads; or, still 
better, to leave all legislative questions to wiser heads than theirs. 
It seems to him necessary to tear up by the roots this polisical heresy 
about the will of the people, or the national will. Until the will . 
is completely abjured as a factor in politics, and sent to the bottom ` 
of the sea, we are not likely, he thinks, to get good legislation. 

This may seem like-a metaphysical fad, for, say what we may, 
electors and members of Parliament will after all vote as they please. 
Nevertheless, the principle for which M. de Laveleye contends is at 
bottom a sound one, and highly important. But he has a more 
practical argumént in reserve. Every power upon which no limits are 
imposed’ soon becomes tyrannical. It tolerates no obstacle to its 
arbitrary decisions. It knocks minorities on the head, and breaks 
down all resistance. The despotism of a chamber is more to he 

‘dreaded than the despotism of a monarch, since a chamber has less 
-~ xeal responsibility. When the day of dissolution comes it wil! resolve 
itself into its primordial elements, and the world will know it no more. 
M. de Laveleye quotes Mr. J. S. Mill in support of his own.views. 
' “Tt is with me,” said Mr. Mill, “a fundamental maxim of govern- 

ment that there ought to be in every constitution a centra of resist- 
ance against the predominant power, and consequently in a democratic 
constitution a means of resisting the democracy.” This is even 
more necessary to-day, M. de Laveleye insists, than it was formerly, 
since to-day all the administrative machinery of the Government is in 
the hands of the sovereign power. With a single assembly, and nowhere 
any independent body or centre of resistance, you have under the 
guise of a republic the most perfect organisation of despotism. <A 
' collateral advantage of the second chamber system is, that it- compels 
both parties to develop their reasons and to prove their case. The pos- 
sibility of resistance compels a search to the very bottom. With a 
single chamber, and with the command which he would always possess 
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of a majority in that chamber, the Minister need give himself but 
little trouble. After moving a resolution he might sit down and fold his 
arms. It is the knowledge that he may be strenuously opposed elsewhere 
that forces him to put forth all his powers. The House of Lords may 
take credit for much of the eloquence -of the House of Commons. 

M. de Laveleye descants at some length on the vices of the Parlia- 


mentary régime. It is easy to see ‘that his admiration for it is not 


excessive, atid that the trust he places in it is by no means unlimited. 
He begins with the rather sinister remark that the triumph of demo- 
cracy appears to be everywhere inevitable, only in bringing us 
equality, it is quite capable of depriving us of liberty; it may make 


“us all extremely equal, and at the same time all equally enslaved. 


He finds a reaction ever ywhere against ‘Parliamentaryism. It is every- 
where passing through a serious crisis. In England, the country of 
its birth, the cry is that it can do nothing; that its only function is 
to harass members and slay Administrations. This criticism may 
remind us that we should be careful about what we say. . There are 
Continental listeners who may construe our words literally, and sup- 
pose that we are in earnest. M. de Laveleye goes on to ‘tell us‘that 
_ in ‘the model land of liberty Congress is reserved for vulgar politicians, 
and the most eminent men withdraw from public life. In France 
everybody complains. In Italy the Parliament is a kaleidoscope, no 
two consecutive sittings ever presenting the same aspect, In Germany 
the Reichstag has long since been broken down by the iron will of a 
great Minister, as ‘it is to-day by that of a young Emperor. In 
Spain a few brilliant orators throw out flashes of splendour between 
a pronunciamiento and a coup @état'; but the Spaniards complain that 
the Chambers do no business. In Austria, the Reichsrath is reduced 
to powerlessness by national rivalries. In the single Chamber of 
Greece the opposing parties deliver themselves over to. truculent 
combats, in which the interests of the country are quite forgotten. 

M. de Laveleye is good enough to condescend to particulars, and 
to enumerate some of the vices of the Parliamentary system. The first 
is the excessive influence of party. It is avowedly government by 
party, and can be nothing else. The indictment is expanded over 
several instructive pages, but we cannot follow him into details, if 
indeed we were not familiar with them already. , Use is said to be 
a second nature, and we are mercifully blind to many defects which 


nevertheless stare usin the face, That which fatigues and irritates the ' 


people, says M. de Laveleye, in the proceedings of Parliament is 
debate without result, impossible motions and barren agitations—in a 
word, “‘much ado abont nothing.” The country, he says, is never 
more tranquil than when the executive power is en villégiature, the 
Legislature at their country houses, and the Cabinet drinking the 
waters, When thé Houses are closed there is a general sense 


a 
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of relief, and the same is the case everywhere. M. de Laveleye 
thinks this ought to alarm the friends of representative government. 
Happily, he says, thə time has nob come yet, but it may come, 
when the people, tired of being kept in a state of disquiet by 
institutions which were meant to give them confidence, will say 
peremptorily : ‘ This won’t do ; let us try something else. If Parliament 
met only once every two years we should at least have a year of repose.” 
Perhaps M. de Laveleye has not been quite successful in his diagnosis 
of the facts. We are generally glad to have done with Parliament 
when autumn comes, because then our holidays begin; but we are 
eager to welcome it when it meets again, and we shculd find life 
rather dull without it. Parliament is at any rate one cf the great 
diversions of the year. 

Another vice of the Parliamentary régime is the instability of 
Ministries; a third, its insufficiency to discharge the multitude of duties 
that are crowded upon it, especially in Continental countries; the 
fourth and last is the party spirit which it foments. On these topics 
it is not necessary to enlarge. Looking around for remedies that may 
be applied to the defects of the Parliamentary régime, M. de Laveleye 
discusses at considerable length the system of legislation adopted by 
the House of Representatives in the United States and the Swiss 
Referendum. In some respects the American method ought to meet 
with M. de Laveleye’s approval, since it seems to carry out one of his 
favourite ideas, the application of intelligence to discover the right 
way of doing the right thing. The House of Representatives is 
divided into forty-seven committees, each composed as far as possible 
of members who.are the best acquainted with the subjects dealt with 
by the Bills that will be referred to them. The first thing done 
with a Bill, and also the last, is to consign it to one of these com- 
mittees. There it may live or die, It will probably die; but the 
incidents of its fate are absolutely unknown to the outside world. 
The President of the House nominates these committees, and, except 
on great and rare occasions, there is no debate in the House itself. 
` M. de Laveleye quotes Mr. Eugene Schuyler as defining in the following 
terms the government of his country: 

“ A despotism absolute and irresponsible exercised, under the shelter of 
constitutional forms, by six persons—the President of the Republic, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury, the President of the 
Chamber, and, under him, the Presidents of the two Committees of Appro- 

-priations and of Ways and Means, whom he appoints at his pleasure.” 

Under the heading, “The Transformation of Democratic Government,” 
M. de Laveleye shows how in the several States the legislatures are 
constantly being brought under more stringent control, and their 
functions confined within narrower limits., If he is right in his 
apprehensions, if seems likely to fare ill with Parliamentary govern-, 
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sian in the future ee of the world. Presidents eis but 
for the temporary tenure of their office, might just as well be called 
kings, will be indispensable. A -handful of functionaries, with a 
well-organised administrative ae and guided by public opinion, 
will snffice for the rest. 

This brief sketch will perhaps convey some idea not wholly in- 
adequate of M. de Laveleye’s interesting work. In some parts it is 
rather disjointed; there is necessarily some repetition, and some of 
the subjects are treated in a touch-and-go style which is not quite to 
our English taste. But he can plead eminent models in the same 
style, from Montesquieu downwards. The great merit of the book. is 
that it raises for discussion and puts in a clear light many important 
questions upon which it behoves us to make up our minds, and suggests 
some problems: which, though at present we see them not, lie in the - 
path before us, and will have to be confronted. Politically we are 
not in a very humble mood. While denouncing doctrinaires we are 
apt to erect our ideas into dogmas and become the doctrinaires of- 
‘an hour. A little discussion on the scientific side of politics will do. 
us no harm, and we could hardly wish for a more suggestive or more ' 
accomplished guide than M. de Laveleye. . 

; Henry DUNCKLEY, 


MR. MURRAY AND THE ANTIPODEANS. 


F we may assume, as I think we can, that Mr. D. Christie Murray 
wrote his papers on “The Antipodeans” without malice or any 
preconceived design of misrepresenting those people, it is quite 
conceivable that he has been no little surprised by the reception 
which those articles have met with atthe hands of very many of those 
Australians whose manners and customs he has attempted to describe. 
He has affronted the more sensitive by an unwarrantable depreciation 
of the national morality ; he has irritated the more robust by exagge- 
rated praise, which he has laid on with the flat brush of the bill- 
sticker rather than the pencil of the artist. Andit is difficult to see, 
however good his intentions may have been, in what manner he has 
benefited anybody. 

It needs no very recondite search to discover the cause of Mr. 
Murray’s failure—the reason why he has given offence without 
giving enlightenment. He was an ‘ordinary traveller,” as he says, 
a globe-trotter as others have said, or an ordinary pursuer of the 
business of bread-winning, as might be said, and he spent some 
months in Australia. He spent so short a time there that had he 
given up the whole of it to his subject he could not have mastered a 
tithe of all the social and economie questions that he attempted to 
treat of. But I believe I am correct in saying that he was not free 
to give his whole attention to these large and intricate problems; ` 
that he was tied to a great extent, both as to time and locality, by 
duties which advanced his knowledge of the colonies little or not at 
all, and that his opportunity of pushing his study of a new country 
was therefore still further limited. i i 

Unquestionably, such experience as he gained during his brief and 
much occupied sojourn in Australia might by his facile pen have 
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been made the subject of pleasant, and possibly interesting, papers. 
If he had described that which he had seen for himself, and could - 
thoroughly understand at first-hand, even were it only the crowd 


- gathered together on the Flemington’ Course for the great Melbourne 


Cup Race, something in the way of instruction might have been 
gleaned from his literary effort. But, unfortunately, he soared to 
heights beyond that, and, picking up his information at second-hand, 
proceeded to describe what he had not seen or tested. Itis largely 
on such chance hearsay evidence as this that Mr. Murray has based 
his indictment against a nation. 

There is ample proof in “ The Antipodeans” that this was one of 
the means adopted by the writer; but he had another which may have 
recommended itself to him as safer—the “ Victorian Year-Book,” by 
the distinguished colonial statist, Mr. Hayter. Here he had figures 
dealing with every Australian question, whether of finance, commerce, 
or morality ; figures in attractive tabulated form and other alluring 
guise; a very Pelion on Ossa of statistical lore; and it would appear 
that he took a hurried meal of this pabulum, failed to digest it, and 
then favoured the British public with the statistical nightmare that. 
naturally resulted, 

There is the less excuse for the extremes into which he fell, because 


. he has recognised clearly enough that, in the main, the Australian 


community strongly resembles that of the mother-country. , He tells 
his readers that 


“ the ordinary traveller, of ordinary culture, finds nothing as he makes 
his tour in the colonies which enables himi very keenly to differentiate 


, between the Home and the Colonial standards. In other words, he meets 


very much the same kind of people he meets at home. . . . . Hewill in the 
main find himself in the kind of moral and intellectual quarters to which he 
has been accustomed.” 


And this is essentially true. The Australian colonist, whether 
British or native born, is characterised by, very much the same man- 
ners, customs, and tastes as those which prevail with his untravelled 
brother in the United. Kingdom. He pursues the same business 
avocations’and recreations, and leads a similar life. He is a lover of 
English sports, and ardent as any Englishman in his love. His 
games are those of Englishmen ; and he possesses, and,is proud of, 
the religious, political, and intellectual institutions that are his, because 
they are English. It has to be added that, as he has, the virtues of 
his English brother, so has he the imperfections and vices that, in 
some instances, accompany those virtues or become their substitutes. 
I do not wish to argue that the Australian is, taken all in all, a 
superior being to his. English brother, even though upon some points 
I may think this arguable. I accept Mr. Murray’s statement that 
there is no great difference between the two. But I protest emphati- 
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cally against those other statements of Mr, Murray’s waich charge 
the Australians with being in some important features inferior to 
their kinsmen of the Fatherland. ' 

Tt is not one of the counts of this indictment that the Antipodeans 
are inferior in culture or attainments. In this respect Mr. Murray 
has written words of generous praise. “The standard of adult 
education is,” he says, “higher than in any other country in the 
world, excepting Prussia... . . In this regard the colonies take 
rank with any country in the world.” He speaks in gracious terms 
of’the press of Australia, and of the leading daily papers of the 
capitals says that they may bear comparison with the best efforts of 
journalism anywhere. His praise of James Brunton Stevens, the 
most musical and mirthful of Australia’s bards, is unstinted. He 
says, ‘It is certain that we have had no writer of humorous verse 
in England in his time who deserves at all to rank with him. .,... 
In some of his serious pieces he rises to an equal height with the 
best of modern poets.” And of the local Mæcenas, whose part it .is 
to encourage the artistic element, he writes: “In the domain of art, 
as in whatever else is excellent and of good repute, one finds the men 
of wealth most open-handed and generous.” 

But Mr. Murray’s praise does not stop at that point; unhappily, 
when it culminated in the paragraph I am about to give, he seemed 
to think that it was necessary to qualify unhesitating encomium with 
undiscriminating censure, aud hence we have lavish praise and 
unsparing reproach wedded together ,in the following antithetical 
sentence : 

“There is no country in which so high a condition of general comfort, so 
lofty a standard of proved intelligence, and such large and varied means 
to intellectual excellence, exist side by side with so much turbulence, so lax 


a commercial morality, and such overcharged statistics of drurkenness and 
crimes of violence.” 


It cannot be inferred thai this sentence was written for the sake of 
antithesis only, for we find the writer elsewhere reiterating the grave 
charges it contains, and attempting to corroborate them by statistics ; 
but here, as in other parts of his “ Antipodeans,” I think hə committed 
ill-considered impressions to paper currente calamo, without staying 
to gauge their gravity or to weigh the evidence with which they 
were to be supported. This I will endeavour to show. 

In the above quoted sentence we find a people (admittedly a well- 
to-do people of lofty and proved intelligence charged with (1) turbu- 


- lence, (2) lax commercial morality, (3) drunkenness, and (+) crimes of 


violence—and all of these necessarily in excess; since Mr. Murray is 
nothing, if not extreme one way or the other. Let me deal with these 
seriatim. 

(1) It is not specified what turbulence is here referred’ to, or 
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whether Mr. Murray witnessed. any such conduct on the part of 
Australians as might fittingly bear the application of such a term— 
and the statistics are silent as to disorder of this complexion. Perhaps 
this charge is based upon what the framer of it has heard about the 
Ballarat mome riots of the last generetion—or it may be a hasty 
generalisation of the labourers action during the Australian strike of 
1890: I will assume the latter and dispose of this charge very briefly, 
and, I think, conclusively. I will admit that there was on the part 
of a minority some degree of turbulence during that critical time ; 
but those who know the history of the Australian strike will doubt- 
less bear me out in the assertions ‘that if the menace to order was 
more acute in Australia, it was briefer than it was in the English 
strike that preceded; while, having been successfully dealt with by a 
determined and law-abiding majority, it was more expeditiously and 
effectually determined. It was Australia’s first strike of any moment. 
It was very much the consequence of the English dockers’ strike ; 
and it has long since been brought to an end, while labourers and 
artisans in England have been “ going out,” ‘ picketing,” and ex-, 
hibiting. turbulence with little cessation during the last three years. 
(2) Lax commercial morality. It is highly improbable that Mr. 
Murray had any opportunity of acquainting himself with the com- 
mercial character of Australians—if he had, he must ‘have sorely 
neglected it. Doubtless there are Australians engaged i in the more 
shady paths of commerce, dr in byways which commerce does not 
recognise—promoters of doubtful companies, gamblers in mining 
stocks, and other guerillas of mart and: change whose business 
integrity is not of a high order, Men like unto these are to be met 
with in every trading community. Even the City of London is not 
wholly free fromthem. But these pariahs do not fix or indicate the 
stendard of commercial morality § f those who do this in Australia are 
men who can bear comparison with any of their class the wide world 
over. 3 
Those statistics have, I fancy, quite innocently and unnecessarily 
evoked this slur upon Australian commerce. For we find Mr. Murray 
drawing upon them thus: “ Everybody is-in a hurry to berich..... 
In 1888 there was an insolvency to every 1500 of the population of 
Australia, including Tasmania and New Zealand. Even in the 
disastrous 1879 we could only show half that in the United Kingdom, 
and the normal average is less than a quarter of the colonial record.” 
As this is the only paragraph to be found in “ The Antipodeans ” 
with any sort of bearing upon the charge under consideration, I pre- 
sume that Mr. Murray deemed misfortune as presented by insolvency 
equivalent to commercial immorality. But even were this exceedingly 
harsh construction admissible, it should also -be shown that the 
insolvents who swell the statist’s columns are of those classes to which 
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one should look for the national commercial standard. This the 
statistics do not establish ; on the contrary, they go along way towards 
disproving it. - 

For if we turn to Mr. Hayter’s statement, showing “‘ occupation of 
insolvents, 1887, 1888, and 1889,” we find no failure of a merchant 
recorded for 1889, while in the years 1887 and 1888 the entries under 
the head of merchants were three and four respectively. In 1889, 
insolvent storekeepers stand at 15 ont of a total of 697 for that year. 
But it is under the head of “ artisans, mechanics, and labourers ” 
that we must look for the largest figures—-208 ; farmers coming next, 
with 58; then hotel-keepers, 40 ; commission agents (including share- 
brokers and speculators, no doubt), 27; and miners, 23. Here we 
have more than half the failures of 1889 accounted for, and the 
remainder we find distributed in smaller items one a social range 
which begins with a “gentleman” and ends with a “ charwoman,” but 
which cannot be said to include the trading and financial bodies that 
direct and give character to the commerce of Victoria. 

Mr. Murray has probably overlooked this classification of, Victorian 
insolvents, or, I imagine, he would have seen how strongly it militates 
against his position. It is obvious from this classification that the 
area of possible insolvency is much wider in Australia than in the 
United Kingdom. Paradoxical as it may seem, this is due to the 
prosperity of the colonies, to the more general distribution of the 
national wealth, and the absence of a pauper class. In Australia 
nearly everybody is worth proceeding against for recovery of debt. 
In the United Kingdom there are millions who can never swell the 
insolvent list because they cannot struggle into the preliminary 
position of solvency. Is it possible to conceive a British charwoman 
insolvent by law ? The necessarily small amounts that characterise the 
bulk of these failures has also escaped Mr. Murray’s attention. Artisans, 
labourers, and charwomen do not greatly swell the account in £ s. d., 
however ‘much they may increase the number of insolvencies. 

' But more than this, comparison between the Australien statistics 
of insolvency and those of the United Kingdom must be inconclusive 
and misleading, because since 1883 the official figures employed in 
England have been on an entirely different basis from those of 1879, 
and the official record of insolvencies much smaller than the real 
record (see the last Report of the. Inspector-Ganeral in Bankruptcy). 
In Australia, on the other hand, the official and the real records are 
very much identical. 

(8) Mr. Murray’s charge of drunkenness has been madə as lightly 
and carelessly as others, and in one respect he has gone out of his 
way to make it ludicrously false by insisting that the native-born 
Australian must be included among the defendants. He says: 

“ It is a contention very commonly offered to the traveller that the young 
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colonial does not drink spirituous liquors at all. The figures would hardly 
seem to support the statement, for whereas the annual consumption of spirits 
in the United Kingdom is 59 (the gallon) per head, of population, i is 1:15 
in New South Wales, 1°32 in Pa 1-46 in Western Australia, and 1°59 
. in Queensland.” 


I have no doubt that this contention was offered to Mr. Murray by 
those who knew, and have -lived for years with, the young colonials, 
and who spoke from ample experience. But Mr. Murray was not 
satisfied with hearsay evidence which, in this instance, was perfectly 
truthful. His statistics, his peculiar ignes fatui, led him astray into 
a region of error. 

It is impossible to deny that drunkenness is one of the ills of 
Australian life. “The public journals of Australia admit and deplore 
this. Agencies of a beneficent’ character strive to cope with and 
reduce it. But it is idle to say that any section of colonials should 
be regarded as erring more in this direction than the drinking classes 
of Great- Britain, and worse than idle to lay the charge upon the 
wrong shoulders. The real offenders in this respect are to a very 
great extent, if not wholly, those of British’ or, Irish birth—asg to 
which I shall say more when I come to the charge of excessive 
criminality. 

. Everybody who knows the * native-born Australasian with any 
degree of familiarity is aware that he is by habit temperate ; that 
if he drink spirituous liquors at all he does so exceptionally and in 
moderation ; and that he drinks tea without any moderation. This last 
‘point came to the knowledge of Mr. Murray, who says, “in all up- 
country places men drink tea. They drink it all day long, and at 
every meal in amazing quantities, and at a most unwholesome strength.” 

This, as I should deem it, excessive consumption of ted is a feature 
of Australasian life not exclusively to be found in up-country places. 
It is to be discovered in the towns as well as in rural districts; and 
its tale is told in the statistics relating to the tea consumption of 
various countries, wherein Australia is credited with 7°66 lbs. per head 
as against 4°70 for the United Kingdom, and 1:40 for the United 
States.’ Surely this excess in the direction of tea precludes a co- 
existent excess in the consumption of alcohol. 

But Mr. Murray evidently holds that spirituous Jiquors are the 
only known form of intoxicant, and excludes beer and wine from his 
category of alcoholic drink—eg., he says, “ Queensland swallows pro 
rata, nearly three times as much alcoholic drink as the mother- 
country can find stomach for.” 

Now this would not be correct even if spirits were’ the only form 
of alcoholic drink existing; for the consumption of spirits in the 
United Kingdom is (according to information derived direct from the 
Board of Trade) not -59, as he puts it, but one gallon per head of 
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population, and this is two-thirds, not one-third, of the Queensland rate 
of 1:59 gallon, while it is less than the average consumption of New 
South Wales by -15 ‘only. Scotland with 1:98 gallons eclipses Queens- 
land by one-third. 

Let me now present the whole case. For this purpose I reproduce 
a tabular statement, taken from the Blue Book for 1888, from which 
it will be seen that, as to the total equivalent in proof alcohol of 
intoxicants consumed, the tables are turned against the United 
Kingdom, which figures with an average of 4°01 against an average of 
3°43 for the four older colonies of Australia ; 2°18 for New Zealand, 
and 2°17 for Tasmania. 














Total 
A equivalent m 
Spuits Beer. Wine. roo! 
Alcohol, 
Australasian ‘Colonies— Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
New South Wales. . 1°20 12°85 272 3°23 
Victoria . . . R 1°09 16°29 1°24 3°80 
Queensland. . . . 181 10°16 0'62 3°39 
South Australia . . 0°80 14°37 1°59 3°32 
New Zealand .. . 0°87 8°61 0°26 2°18 
Tasmania . . . . 0°70 10°00 0'14 2:17 
United Kingdom . . . 0:97 26 85 
England. . . . . 0°83 32°00 0°38 401 
Scotland. . . . . 1:93 12:00 z 
Ireland . . ... 1:00 16°00 





And as to this I will only remark that here we find Mr: Murray’s, 
awful example, Queensland, showing a total cousumption of intoxi- 
cants only 0:07 more than that of the particular colony of Australia 
(South Australia) which he has held up for general admiration as the 
pattern of temperance and all the virtues. This comes of hasty 
generalisation and taking liberties with statistics. ` Paraphrasing Pope, 
we might well caution Mr. Murray to “ drink deep or taste not the 
statistic spring.” The above figures show that Australasia consumes 
less alcoholic drink per head than the United Kingdom, and are better 
guides to an estimate of the relative drunkenness of the two countries 
than the figures which show the number of cases brought before the 
courts, 

(4) Crime. As to this charge I will quote that paragraph in 
which Mr. Murray condescends to advance some sort of evidence in 
support of a sweeping and exaggerated statement; the evidence, even 
when drawn from the “ Victorian Year-Book,” is not cogent, and in part, 
although claiming to be from that source, its origin cannot be traced. 
Such as it is I give it: 

“ The figures for insanity, alcoholism, suicide, and crimes of violence are 
sadly large. In Victoria one person in every 105 of the population was in 
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prison some part of the year 1888. In the United Kingdom for that year 
the average of convictions in proportion to population was 3°64 per 10,000. 
In New South Wales it was 8°59, and in the whole of Australasia it amounted 


to 6°15, although South Australia, New Zealand, and manaya showed a` 


joint average of only 3°81.” 


It will clear my E and ieee clear the character of faiie: 
born colonials if I here show how large a proportion of such crimes 
and offences as are committed in Australia has to be set down to the 
account of the British-born and Irish. 

In 1884 the Victorian authorities went to considerable tobie in 
preparing a classification of the persons charged, arrested, and im- 
prisoned in Victoria during that year, with the birthplace of those 
arrested and the number’ of times that each individual had been 
arrested. From this it appears that there were arrested 12,014 persons 
of the United Kingdom as against 5413 Victorians ; that of these 
the former class, who had been arrested from one to eight times, 
stood in the proportion of two or three to one of the latter; and 


` that while only six Victorians had been imprisoned more than eight 


4 


times, 39 of the imported anes had been imprisoned from 9 to 28-. 


times. 

Turning to the returns for 1889, we find that as to the proportion 
per 1000 of persons arrested in Vitoria in that year, the Victorian 
figures with 17:53, the English-born 46:04, the Scotch 53°49, and the 
Trish 89-94, 

But. I am very far from admitting that Mr. Murray’ s case is ‘estab- 
lished against any section of the Australian community. .' While, 
quoting Mr. Hayter’s figures, Mr. Murray pays no heed to the many 
qualifications given by that statist as essential to their application. 
Thus, Mr. Hayter notes: ‘A person arrested more than once during 
the year, or arrested at one time on several charges, is counted as a 


separate individual in respect to each arrest or charge, and this, 


except when the contrary is stated, must be borne in mind by those 
consulting the following paragraphs and tables.” And, again: “ The 
‘total number of charges shown.in the table (27,503) corresponds with 


the number of persons set down as arrested; . . . . butit is seen that: 


only 19,857 were distinct individuals, or nearly a fourth less than that 
number.” Mr. Murray has overlooked these and many other im- 


portant factors in this case, and grossly exaggerated the number of 


delinquents. 


So, too, has he overstated his charge in respect of the heinousness - 


of the offences with which these figures deal. He makes the’ grave 
mistake of comparing the serious crime of Australia, as shown by 
colonial statistics with that recorded for England in the Blue Book— 
a comparison rendered impossible (1) by the difference which exists in 
the several dividing lines between serious and other crimes, and (2) 
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by the fact that the particular constitution of the Australian magis- 
tracy involves the committal to the Superior Courts of many cases 
which would in this country be disposed of by the magistrate, and so 
make no appearance in that record of crime with which Mr. Murray 
makes his comparison.* 

How irivial the majority of offences are may be judged from the 
returns upon which the charge of Australian criminality is founded. 
It is shown there that of 11,891 persons imprisoned by magistrates 
during 1889, 6608—or 55-5 per cent.—were sentenced to seyen days 
and under, while 64 per cent. were sentenced to a term of less than 
fifteen days. 

As a fact, proceedings are taken against a proportionately larger- 
number of Australian citizens for petty offences than against similar 
offenders in the mother-country. Breaches of the Compulsory Vac- 
cination Act are more frequent and more rigorously dealt with in some 


. , colonies than in the United Kingdom; neglect of the compulsory 


clauses of the Education Act accounts for many prosecutions ; evasion 
of simple obligations imposed by municipal by-laws furnishes its quota. 
Bnt while I note some of those channels by which the offending people 
of Australia find their way into gaol, and recognise that many such 
sources exist, I cannot accept the loose statement that in Victoria one 
person in every 105 of the population was in prison some part of the 
year, which is a totally different'thing from saying that the number 
of imprisonments were.in the proportion of 1 to 105 of the population. 
I would observe, finally, under this head, that compariscn is made 
. between Australian statistics that give the total number of charges, 
arrests, and convictions for all courts, and for every crime or affence 
with statistics of the United Kingdom that deal with serious crime 
alone, and not with cases disposed of by magistrates. ` 

So much for the charges condensed into that one paragraph which 
I have quoted, and fulminated ore rotundo against Australians. I now 
come to one which is just as incorrect, just as loosely made, and as 
feebly supported by facts or figures as the others, but which is cer- 
tainly more grotesque. It is thus presented : 


“ Sparsely as the country is populated, there is as much blasphemy to the 
square mile as serves for the people of Great Britain. It is an understood 
thing amongst such that have to do with cattle that our four-footed brethren 
are connoisseurs in this especial art, and that they lend a ‘ready obedience 
only to such as are complete masters of it, A teamster in a tight place 
will shoulder a novice out of the way with a ‘Let me get at’em,’ and will 


* It is quite possible that these variations in practice and classification would explain 
away the discrepancy between 8'59 of crimes of violence in New South Wales and the 
3°64 of England. It should be noted, also, that the corresponding figures for Victoria 
are 5°06 only; while for South Anstralia, New Zealand, and Tasmania they are 3:81, 
just about the English rate. Itis significant that Mr. Murray did not give the Victorian 
figure for serious crime. It would not have helped his argument to do sc. 
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at once begin to curse so horribly that for very shame’s sake the dumb 
. creatures'in his charge will move.” 

There is the ‘charge, and there the evidence in E ER of it— 
evidence insufficient to hang a dog upon, but quite enough to support 
the indictment of a nation. 

Was ever charge so sweeping, framed so loosely as this? What 
is charged against Australians? Is it blasphemy, whichis one thing, 
or cursing, which need not necessarily be blasphemous, and is probably 
another thing ? And what is the quantity of blasphemy to the square 
mile that “serves” for the people of Great Britain? It may be 
safely said that Great Britain would be best “ served” by the reduc- 
tion of her present supply of this article to a vanishing point. It 
certainly cannot be said, with any show of truth whatever, that 
Australia could provide her with as much as she now possesses; and 
yet that is what the charge amounts to. 

In other words, the one Australian who occupies the square mile 
of his Antipodean colony is guilty of as much blasphemy or cursing 
as the 335 who inhabit- the square, mile of Great Britain. And 
we are told this by one who presumably knows something of the 
swearing habit of his fellow-countrymen, however little he may know 
of colonials in this respect. 

It is not pretended that this reckless allegation is based upon the 
experience of its author. Mr. Murray does not (and indeed could 

“ not) assert that this was the result of personal observation extended 
-over a sufficiently wide area to admit of a sound general conclusion. 
He cannot sustain his case by reference to statistics, which are silent 
as to‘blasphemy. ‘The fiction as to this excessive blasphemy comes to 
him, like the bavardage about the teamster, in the form of casual 
gossip, and, knowing little more about the swearing proclivities of 
Anstralians than about pauoaes, he makes a note of it—and here is 
the result. 
' Yet this cock-and-bull story about the dumb creatures: flying 
for shame’ sake from the curses of the driver is what we are asked to 
accept as confirmation of a grave accusation—this and the casual, 
‘remark that cattle only obey such as are complete masters of blas- 
phemy. It is a thousand pities that Mr. Murray did not practise that 
virtue which he extols in Australian writers, of whom he admits that 
“they write of what they know.” 

Doubtless, Mr. Murray, if he visited the back slums of some 
Australian cities, may have heard more than enough bad language— 
just such language, in fact, as he or any one else may hear in 
London, if he will walk abroad where the rougher elements of society 
are to be met with. The Australian lerrikin is a nuisance and 
possible menace to that community of which he is an undesired 
member, but-even he cannot crowd into his speech a greater proportion 
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of foul words than is to be found in the every-day vocabulary of 
the London rough, and many London labourers and workmen. But 
we are not dealing with an exceptional class, but with a people— 
a people admitted to be better educated than any other except the 
Prussians; of a lofty standard of intelligence, blessed by a high 
condition of general comfort, and the possession of large and varied 
means to intellectual excellence, and as to whom we ave asked to 
believe that they are occupied in blaspheming 335 times as much as 
the less enlightened and less richly endowed Briton, and that they 
have, so far, devised no other means of urging a team of bullocks 
than cursing. 

The charge, serious as it is, cannot be argued seriously. The more 
one dwells upon it and its accompaning testimony, the more its 
absurdity stands out. Surely, to anybody who will pause to consider 
it, the inherent absurdity of the indictment must bring its condemna- 
tion. The charge as against Australians generally is, I repeat, 
untrue, and I speak with some knowledge of what I am talking 
about. It has been already remarked in the public press of this 
country that there is a greater probability of women and children 
being affronted by bad language in England than in Australia. I 
endorse that. I do not desire to press further a comparison which 
cannot be favourable to Englislimen. 

Mr. Murray appears to have foreseen that the people he has maligned 
so freely would not accept his description of them as an accurate one. 
He prepared for this in the following paragraph: “The prosperous, 
well-conducted Australian may probably learn for the first time from 
these pages the fact that the country of which he is so proud stands 
on so evil an eminence.” And he proceeds to put this prosperous 
and well-conducted Australian, together with Australians other than 
prosperous or well-conducted, out of court by saying of them 
generally: “They are as little instructed as to what is going on 
around them as we are here at home.” 

There is a calm superiority about this that I have no doubt has 
been designated by some as unblushing effrontery. The prosperous 
Australian who has lived his life in the colonies, won his prosperity 
there, travelled through the whole group, and mixed freely in business 
and pleasure with all sorts and conditions of men; the statesman 
who has made it the business of his life to study the resources of his 
colony, and the wants and aspirations, the virtues and inirmities of 
the people whose voice he speaks, and by whose voice he has attained 
and held power; the journalist, who has studied every question of 
the day, and either directed or followed public opinion; the banker, 
merchant, and trader, whose days have been spent in intimate associa- 
tion with the people; the various members of Bench and Bar and 
magistracy who, more than any others, are able to detect and gauge 
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` such social and commercial depravity as may exist;—these and all 
others of this more than ordinarily enlightened people waited in total 
ignorance of their own environment until Mr. Murray, bursting , upon 
them as a revelation, acquired in a few months information that they 
could not master in a lifetime, and threw light upon a vast subject 
which had hitherto been enveloped in Stygian darkness. 

The Australians are to learn for the first time from the pages of 
“ The Antipodeans ” what is going on around them and at their gates, 
- Mr. Murray tells us. They'will doubtless have heard for the first time. 
something about bullocks, which will be as new to them as it is to 
the student of natural history. They will have read in Mr. Murray’s © 
pages other things of equal,incredibility. But they will have learned 
nothing from that source, because nothing therein which is true is new 
to them, and nothing which is new to them true. 

And Mr. Murray evidently felt that he most outraged Australian 
opinion when he asserted at some length, and as the result of per- 
sonal observation, that Australians were animated by.a growing hatred 
of England. Following upon his remark that “ the strongest current 
of Australian feeling is setting with a tide of growing power against 
the mother-country,” he says, “ That this statement will excite anger 
and derision in the minds of many Australians is certain.” 

Why should it excite these emotions, if there were any colourable 
pretext for such an assertion? If it were true of any substantial 
number of Australians, of any class, their loyal brethren might wince 
at the mention of the fact, and déplore the occasion. for. it. They 
may be naturally angry when-the allegatiun is made without justifica- 
tion, and deride it because of its absurdity. 

Let me quote two more paragraphs of Mr. Murray’s on this 
important point. He says, (1) “ The melancholy fach, too long coh- 
cealed or slighted, is that they are many and growing in numbers 
who hate England”; and (2) “ The native-born workmam reads his ` 
Sydney Bulletin over a long-sleever, and execrates the name of the 
country which bore his father and mother.” 

And in regard to this question Mr. Murray speaks, to some extent, 
‘of what he has seen and thinks he knows at first-hand. He has 
been present on occasions when some one or tivo wrong-headed people 
have.remained seated while, the rest of the company upstanding, thé 
toast of the Queen was given. He has been informed by others that 
they would like to do the same, were it not that it would be peculiar 
to do so. He has heard from some with whom he has come into 
contact remarks lacking in loyalty to or affection for England; and 
he has heard the time-worn phrases of “cutting ‘the painter,” 

“ Australia for the Australians,” and other empty shibboleths. But 
all this is but the mere froth on the surface. Australians, who, after 
all is said, know more of the currents of Australian feeling than 
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Mr. Murray, see deeper, and know that in those depths there is a 
strong and, I hope, abiding love for the mother-country. ' 
Reading between the lines, I should say that Mr. Murray had 
not found his. way into the best society of Australia. Men more 
fortunate than he have mixed with the élite of Sydney without finding, 
as he did, that ‘‘high Sydney and low London have for the moment 
got hold of the same affectation ” of speech, and have attended various 
functions, extending over a series of many years, without encountering 
anybody sufficiently singular and weak to refuse to risa upon the 
toast of “the Queen” being given. My own ten years’ experience 
of colonial life confirms all that I have here said. I have had the 
pleasure of associating with Sydney society in the stately homes that 
everlook the harbour and at the Union Club, without meeting any of 
that low London locution, and never at any public gathering did I 
see any one refuse homage to the Queen or fail to doff hat to the 
National Anthem. On the other hand, I was present at the Centen- 
nial banquet in Sydney three years ago, when, on the reading by 
Lord Carrington, the Governor of New South Wales, of Her Majesty’s 
telegram congratulating the mother colony of Australia on her 
hundredth anniversary, the thousand guests there assembled rose as 
one man, and cheered and waved their serviettes in wild enthusiasm. 
There was nothing dubious about that manifestation. It was not a 
formal call upon their loyalty, made for form’s sake, that elicited this 
response. The demonstration was spontaneous, called forth by the 
few well-chosen words which expressed the sympathy of their Queen 
with the celebration of a day great in the annals of Ausiralasia, and 
to be compared with nothing that I know of so well as that less 
auspicious but not less demonstrative scene in the wil de beuf when 
the unhappy Marie Antoinette appeared in person at the banquet of 
the garde du corps. 

All colonials have heard, more or less, of those empty phrases which 
have much sound and little meaning. They are of more frequent 
occurrence in post-prandial utterances than in the cold light of day 
and reason. The orator who talks of “ cutting the painter” glibly 
enough overnight, views the question very differently when, in the 
morning, he is confronted with all that this severance implies. And, 
as'a rule, the man who speaks in these terms is wholly irresponsible ; 

, he has no share in the guidance of public affairs, he does not direct 
public opinion; as likely as not he is indulged by his audience with 
a patient or impatient hearing, only because he is regarded as a 
harmless “ crank.” . 

Now and again men holding responsible positions have, in idle 
moments, spoken words which would have been better left unsaid even 
if they had had any serious meaning in them at the time of speaking. 

` It is a fact, that one prominent politician spoke at a banquet of his 
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hope to see his colony fly the flag-of a republic. But this somewhat 
formidable utterance meant nothing ; the man who so expressed him- 
self has since proved his loyalty to the British connection, and would, 

T have no doubt, be in the van of the defenders of the throne and flag 
of England should his services be called upon to that end in the 
future. 

Necessarily, a people engaged all day and every day in building 
up an empire; in developing, the wealth of a territory extending 
over 3,029,771 miles; in prosecuting old industries and introducing ' 
new ones, must have their thoughts very much concentrated 
upon their immediate surroundings. This is eminently the case 
with the Australians. They have, not time to study in detail the 
‘history and changes of the mother-country. As far as the great 
majority of them are concerned, they are wedded to the land which 
has given them lucrative employment and a comfortable home. They 
are Australians first and Englishmen after that. But their loyalty 
- to their home does not preclude their loving the mother-country 
‘from which they or their forbears sprang, or feeling an honourable 

pride in the traditions of the British Empire. I. believe that this 
love of England exists among the people as a whole, and that it only 
needs some crisis in England’s fortunes to call it forth and prove it. 

Further, it may be said that the Australians know very much 

more about England -than the English know about Australia, even 
after the knowledge imparted to Englishman on this point by 
Mr. Murray and other recent writers on Australian affairs. In 
saying this I am, as it were, carrying the war into the enemy’s -camp ; 
but I have good grounds for what I state. That the people of 
Australasia closely follow the more important social, commercial, and 
political events that make up the contemporary history of the mother- 
country is proved to a great extent by the comprehensive telegraphic 
information published in the dailies of the Antipodean colonies. The 
Australasian public demand to know such current Emglish events at. 
the earliest possible opportunity, and the press which caters for them 
provides what is asked for in the-form of various and expensive 
cablegrams. And this is corroborated by the experience of those 
who have mixed freely with Australasian colonists, and have found. 
` intelligent artisans and labourers keenly alive to the latest phases of 
the Irish Home Rule question, the progress of the Liberal flowing 
tide, and other British topics of the day; and able to: discuss them 
with fair knowledge and passable logic. 

. One of Australasia’s recent critics has said something tó the effect. 
that the Australian knows more about a renowned Australian cricketer 
than about the.local statesman who, for the time, is’ directing thé 
affairs of his colony. That may possibly be true of some enthusiasts 
in the noble game wherein Australians excel, But it is:just as true 
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in regard to: many thousands of Englishmen, and it may be safely 
said of half the Surreyites who follow the fortunes of sheir county 
eleven that, while they are accurately posted as to George Lohmann’s 
performances—his averages, his special feats, the games that he has 
saved or won, &c.—they are very indifferently informed as to the 
more important achievements of Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone. 

Is there not abundant disproof of the charges made against 
Australia, both as to her hatred and, ignorance of England, in the 
reception she gives to Englishmen and the interest she shows in 
any worthy mission that brings the Briton to her shores? Let the 
welcome and greetings extended to General Booth, to the officers and 
men of the Australasian Squadron, even to Mr. Murray himself, stand 
forward in evidence of this. Wherever Mr. Booth has gone in 
Australasia he has received an ovation such as might have gladdened 
the heart of a triumphant Cesar, and this has been accorded by 
colonists who are necesssarily and justifiably opposed to the introduc- 
tion amongst them of a pauper element or a class that would reduce 
the labour standard of efficiency. Indeed, it may well be said that 
Australasia, too diffident in some respects, defers over-much to 
English opinion, ‘and seeks guidance where she might dispense with 
it. A recent example of this is to be found in ‘the works of Rolf 
Boldrewood, which were little regarded in the colonies until they 
received the imprimatur of the British public. 

Even in times when the relations between Aa and Down- 
ing Street have been somewhat strained, although there was 
doubtléss a manifestation of irritation on the part of the colonists, 
there was, in my opinion, none of that hatred which is attributed to- 
them. Australasians were annoyed by the dilatory and incomplete. 
action of the Colonial Office in respect of the acquisition of New 
Guinea, and the threatened irruption of French récidivistes into the 
islands of the Pacific. So might one party in a commercial firm be. 
irritated by another, or one member of an administration take 
umbrage at some action or opinion of a colleague without any lasting 
effect upon the pleasant relations that bound them together. At the 
present moment there is the most complete harmony between Anstral- 
asia and the Colonial Office. 

Of course, in those times of unpleasantness,’ expression was given 
—and very freely given—to this feeling of dissatisfaction, and in no 
colonial Parliament were members more outspoken than in the 
Assembly of Victoria. Strong enough was the speech of those who, 
in that House, denounced the’ action or inaction of the British 
Government. But this anger was evanescent, and passed away with 
the occasion for it; Victoria remained, as she had been, prominently 
loyal to the British connection, and the walls that then echoed to 
denunciations ‘of Downing Street, echoed within a- year to the cheers 
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“that greeted the unanimous, passage of the Australian Naval Force 
Act, by virtue of which Victoria coalesced with England in the main- 
tenance of the auxiliary Australian Fleet. - This measure, I may add, 
was accepted by other colonies with equal cordiality ; and now every 
member of that group which’ was called upon to join has entered into 
that union for mutual defence which has its foundation as much in 
the attachment of Australasians to the mother-country as in their 
requirements. Is there not proof of the Australasian sentiment for 
England-in that £40,000 contribution, raised by all classes, for the 

relief of the dockers on strike in England and their families ? ` 
May not the public utterances of leading representative men be 
accepted as substantial indications of this good feeling? No states- 
man of Australia has more completely or for so long a time enjoyed 
the confidence of the masses in his colony, or held so tight a grip upon 
the power conferred by a democracy, as Sir Henry Parkes. Yet no 
Australian has spoken in more affectionate terms of Britain and the 
British connection. Is it conceivable that Sir Henry Parkes would 
haye thus committed himself if the sentiments he expressed were 
diametrically opposed to those of the majority that supported him ? 
No! au fond the Australian is loyal, and animated by a kinsman’s 
love for his British brother. Sir Henry Parkes, doubtless felt this, 
and feels it still, And those colonists who, with experience and 
opportunity to aid them, are able to discriminate between idle talk 
and solid conviction will be of his opinion.’ 
é EDWARD BRADDON. 


| THE MIMES OF HERONDAS. 


UPPOSE our civilisation to have perished, and suppose, after ages 
of savagery, that “a: new civilisation had risen. Suppose that 
of Shakespeare it inherited only some seven plays, of Tennyson a few 
fragments from a dictionary of quotations, of Scott merely a single 
poem. And then imagine that the soil of Egypt began to yield in 
cld trunks the scattered relics of a Tauchnita collection. Imagine 
that, by dint of much rummaging, explorers dug out a pamphlet of 
Mr. Gladstone’s, a few leaves of badly printed Bibles,.an essay of 
Mr. Lecky’s, arid half a volume of Gyp. Which would be the most 
valuable trouvaille? Probably the scrap of Gyp. It would contain 
pictures of human life, and elements of humour, which might be 
missed in the eloquence of the orator and the political speculations of 
the historian. It is life, human life, that we are eternally avid of, 
and thus the few dialogues or Mimes of Herodas, or Herondas, 
deciphered from the papyrus by Mr. Kenyon, and edited by Dr. 
Rutherford, are more valuable to us than the Athenian Constitu- 
tion of Aristotle, or the rare leaves from cheap Iliads, or the bits of 
orations or of tragedies. Ib is a curious turn of Fortune’s wheel 
that brings Herondas to the surface, and leaves us as much to seek as 
ever for Sappho, Menander, Archilochus, and the Cyclic poets. All 
these must probably have existed in copies far more numerous than 
the works of Herondas; all these, we may hope, the soil of Egypt 
keeps in reserve. In Herondas the past yields us, at least, what she 
never yielded before—a trifle from the lightest literature of Greece. 
Thus Herondas, in Dr. Rutherford’s recension, has already rushed 
into his second edition, and he may usurp the place of Sophocles and 
flischylus, on the academic stage of the universities. 
It is not certain that these little plays were acted, or were intended 
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‘to be acted, in antiquity. Mr. Whibley, in the Nineteenth Century, 
comparing them to the collogwia of Gyp, supposes that they were not 
intended for the stage. Dr. Rutherford is of the opposite opinion. 
Certainly, if we must have Greek plays, these Mimes are more fitted 
for amateur performance than the stately, impossible tragedies . of 
. Athens, 

At present the Mimes cannot be very easily read. The papyrus 
is broken in places; iù others many letters are obliterated or-nearly 
obliterated. A facsimile of the papyrus is not yet in our hands.’ 
_ The.Mimes are a happy hunting-ground of emenders in the Academy 


‘. and the Classical Review. But the general drift of them is pretty 


clear,,and may. be readily understanded of the people. After a word 
or two on their author, we shall pass to these pictures of life, as vivid 
as the portraits on the Greeco-Egyptian mummy-cases. 

Of Herondas, as Mr. Kenyon says,* “ practically nothing is known ` 
beyond what can be gathered from his writings.” Chance has pre- 
served his work for us, and we may cry: ' 


“ How Fortune Aristophanises, ; 
And how severe the fun of Fate!” 


for she might have yielded us Sappho, or Erinna, or more of Archi- 
lochus, or the “Cypria,” or the “‘ Prometheus Purphoros,” and it is only 
Herondas that she displays. -His date is as obscure as the spelling 
of his name. He cannot be earlier than Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 3.c,), for he speaks of Ptolemy’s Museum in Egypt as a 
great attraction.to an errant husband. He mentions: a father who 
apparently tries to teach his son “ Maro,” or “ Maron,” and this might 
refer. to the works of Publius Virgilius Maro. But we may miss the 
meaning of some “ topical” allusion; and Mr. Kenyon thinks that 
the second century, or the end of the third B.C., is a not unlikely 
date for the-poet. As for his place of residence, the isle of Cos, so 
dear to Theocritus, is indicated. - Cos is the scene of the second 
Mime; and in another a visit is paid to a College of Health, a temple 
of, Asclepius, a favourite godin Cos—though, of course, not in Cos 
only. The eastern side of the Algean, at all events, was probably the 
scene of the activity of Herondas. His dialect is Ionic, with many 
Doricisms, which chimes in with other evidence in favour of his resi- 
dence in the beautiful.isle of Cos. He thus appears as a follower—’ 
at-a considerable distance—of Theocritus, and his first Mime is, in parts, 
_ almost a plagiarism from the opening of the “ Adoniazouse,” the 
‘delightful idyll of the Syracusan women 'in Alexandria, known to 
English readers from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s translation. vs 
_ The first Mime is the “ Procuress,” or “‘Go-between,” the obliging 
old woman who is such a frequent figure i in the “ Arabian Nights.” The 
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characters are Metriche, a young married girl, whose husband has for 
ten months been absent in Egypt. He has never once written home: 
“ Kindness like his is truly unremitting.” To her enter Gullis, the 
procuress. There is also Threissa, a slave of Metriche’s. Metriche 
“bids Threissa open the door to Gullis, who enters. Metriche asks 
Gullis-why she has been absent so long—it is five months since she 
has called. “I live far away, child, and in the lanes the mud is over 
one’s knees. Besides, I’m as weak as a fly; age is on me, and the 
shadow of death is at hand.” We can fancy the pious whine. 

Metriche remonstrates, and the old lady comes to the point. ‘‘ How 
long you are a ‘grass widow,’ and lie in a lonely bed! Ten months 
since Mandris went to Egypt, and never a line from him! Ah, he’s 
forgotten you, and drinks from some new well. Egypt is the place 
for temples of Aphrodite ; wealth, athletics, philosophers, gold, gain, 
glory, a good king, the Museum, wine, all you can want; women, by 
Persephone, more than the stars for multitude, and pretty as these that 
came to Paris.” Metriche is not alarmed, and Gullis reminds hér 
to gather roses while she may ; “not to moor her ship by one anchor 
alone ;” three, as Pindar says, are better in a storm. Perhaps 
Mandris has been drowned at sea (the papyrus is mutilated here), 
Now the old lady knows that one Gryllus is dying for love of Metriche. 
Gullis sounds his praises as an athlete. Apparently she thinks, like 
‘Mr, Wilkie Collins in “Man and Wife,” that no woman can resist a 
man who is good at a quarter of a mile. ‘‘ When he was a boy he 
‘won five prizes at the Pythian sports; twice he won, as a lad, at 
Corinth; and he has gained two cups for boxing.” Of what follows, 
by way of recommendation, I am-not scholar enough to make head 
or tail, except that Gryllus has seen Metriche taking her walks abroad, 
and that worms will eat him if she is not kind: «à wofiwy 
avoOvnoxa. *“ Just this one little sin, Metriche ! ” 

Metriche says that the grey of Gullis’s hair has softened her 
old brain; that, by Demeter, she would not have allowed any other 
woman to ‘hold such speech with here. However, she demands some 
refreshment for her visitor, and they appear to part on not unfriendly 
terms. It is a mere scene, and leads, as far as we see, to nothing —a 
mere page from the book of life two thousand years ago—and is as 
naturally written as “ The Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, the next day 
after her death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, the eighth of 
September, 1705.” 

The second Mime is witty and not without dramatic interest. The | 
scene is a law court, and a person practising the profession which the 
barges’s wife, according to Dr. Johnson, adopted to screen her in the 
receiving of stolen goods, is pleading his cause. His name is Battarus, 
but it might be Bolt. He alleges that his house (which corresponded 
to La Maison Tellier) -has been broken into, and one of the inmates 
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carried off by a wealthy Phrygian named Thales. He declares that 
though Thales is rich, while he shuffles in battered and clouted shoon, 
and though he, Battarus, and all his fathers have been nameless 
blackguards, yet the law owes him its protection. He makes the 
clerk read the passage from the code to which he appeals, He exhibits 
the dishevelled Myrtale, a girl who has been ill-treated in the attack 
on his house. He is ready to be put to the torture in’ proof of the 
truth of his assertions.. Only let the fine be paid! The jurors must 
remember that his case is that of all the respectable strangers residing 
in Cos. He adds a few examples of justice from mythical legends, 
and on the whole, by a peculiarly brazen impudence, makes a bad 
cause seem better than a still worse one, that of Thales, The piece, a 
monologue except for the interruption of the clerk, certainly gives, 
some scope to a clever actor. The parody on Athenian pleading is 
excellent, mythology and all. ee 
The third piece is ‘‘ The Schoolmaster.” Metrotime, the mother of 
Cottalus, brings him to Lampriscus, the schoolmaster, to be beaten. 
The. boy is a bad boy. Not content’ with playing at knucklebones, he 
is ruining his family by his excesses at pitch and toss with coppers 
(chalcismus). He should be flayed within an inch of his life. He 
keeps low company. As to his slate, his mother waxes it in vain; 
he will not write on it, They try to teach him to spell “Maron,” 
and he spells “‘ Simon.” If you scold him a trifle more than common 
he runs away for three days, or he “rides the roof” (like an able- 
bodied ghost in a saga) and: breaks in the-tiles. So the master flogs 
the boy, who swears “ by the dear Muses ”`to be good in futuro. The 
piece is very difficult and corrupt, and‘ not very entertaining, except 
so far as the bdton seems always to be entertaining on the stage. 
The fourth piece is laid in the Temple of Asclepius, probably. in 
Cos. . Strabo speaks of this temple, its statues, and votive offerings 
made by patients who had been healed. These offerings usually were 
in wax, and representations of the disease cured.* Patients who 
visitéd these sacred anatomical museums commonly beheld, or ex- 
pected to behold, in a dream, the manner of their healing, as may be 
read in the “ Pluteus ” of Aristophanes. The courts were haunted by 
dogs, the sacred beasts of the god. The visitors in this Mime come 
merely to pray, and to sacrifice a cock, the favourite offering to 
Asclepius, as Socrates, in the moment of death, reminds his 
disciples. An unnamed lady first addresses a speech to the god of 
Cos and Epidaurus, to his mother, Coronis, and his father, Apollo, 
and other deities of health. The speech is hardly over when she and 
her companions fall to admiring pictures-and statues, and a relief 
by the sons of Praxiteles. ‘Look, dear, look at that girl up there, 
* Reginald Scott, in his “ Discovery of aa ” (1584), mentions some curious 
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gazing at the apple; would you not say she is. alive, and wll soon take 
it?” . The other exclaims at a picture or statue of a boy strangling 
a vulpanser. As usual, the spectators are most moved by the 
appearance of reality. The picture of a boy would bleed if scratched ; 
they could scream with fear af an ox by Apelles, and so on. The 
temple servant then announces that the sacrifice has been propitiously 
accomplished. This chatter of women seems to have been a favourite 
theme, and Sophron, before Theocritus, is said to have handled it. 
The temple servant gets a leg of the fowl for his pains, and a libation: 
is poured into the hole of the sacred serpent. Greek religion seems 
an odd thing tous. Here we have a picture of it exactly as it 
probably was, and it is not without recreative elements. 

The next Mime shows a jealous woman, who suspects a male slave 
of an intrigue with another. He prevaricates ; she has aim severely 
bound, till the ropes saw the flesh. “ Bitinna, let me off this one 
time,” he cries. “I am aman; I have sinned; but if you fnd me 
sinning again, brandme!” ‘Take him to the place of punishment,” 
says the mistress, “ and let him have a thousand on the back, and a 
thousand -on the belly.” “ You will kill me, Bitinna, and you have 
proved nothing against me, true or false.” “You said yourself with 
your own tongue, ‘ Bitinna, forgive me this transgression?” “I 
only wanted to appease your anger.” “ Will you stand and stare,” 
she cries to another slave, “and not take him where I told you?” She 
repeats her orders about the two thousand lashes; then calls him and 
his companion back, threatens the companion, and determines to have 
him branded. Another slave, named Cydilla, asks that the second victim 
‘may be let off this time. Ultimately both are pardoned, and we may 
trust that he behaved better, òr more cautiously, in the future. The 
coarse effrontery of his mistress, which is quite unquotable, would 
have been startling even on the Elizabethan stage. Indeed, the weak 
point of the Mimes is, that what one can translate one cannot always 
quote, while a good deal of them cannot at present be with cartainty 
translated. Mr. Verrall kindly allows me to print his rhymed ver- 
sion of “ The Jealous Woman” from the Cambridge Review : 


A JEALOUS WOMAN. 


Bitinna, the mistress (mother of Batyllis). 
Gastron, Pyrrhias, Drachon, Cydilla, slaves. 


The scene is in the house of Bitinna ; Bitinna and Gastron are alone. 


Bitinna. So, Gastron, so! Thou canst not be 
Content, it seems, to fondle me ? 
So proud, thou must to Menon’s go 
For Amphytaea ! 
Gastron. Ma’am, I know 
Your Amphytaea .... . I have seen 
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The woman ..... 
Bitinna. Talk, talk, talk, to screen 

The truth! . 
Gastron. Ah, use me as you may, 

Your slave; but cease to drink by day 

_ And night my very life-blood ! 

Bitinna. Oh, 

So big of tongue! Cydilla, ho! 

Cydilla ! (Enter Cydilla.) 

Where is Pyrrhias? Find iia 

And bring him. (Cydilla runs of and instantly returns with Pyrrhias. >) 
Pyrrhias. ‘Whats your pleasure ? 
Bitinna (pointing to Gastron). > Bind him! 

Quick, whip the pulley off the pail, 

And doit. (Exit Pyrrhias. To Gastron :) 

_  Sirrah, if I fail 
To make thee an instructive case 
: Of torture, call.me to my face 

No woman, no, nor half a man. 

"Twas I that did it, I began pees 

The mischief, when I treated thee, 

“Gastron, for human. Thou shalt see. 

I am no more the fool, I trow, 

Thou think’st me. (Calling to Pyrrhias.) 

Come! Hast got it? 

(Pyrrhias returns with the bucket strap.) i ow! 


Strip him and bind him. 
Gastron. Mercy! oh 
Bitinna, mercy ! 
Bitinna. Strip him. (Zo Gastron :) Know, 


Thou art my slave, my chattel, made 
Mine for three dollars duly paid. 
And curst be that detested day 3 
Which brought thee here! What, Pyrrhias! Nay, 
My eye is on thee. Look alive! 
' Call that a binding? ‘Tighter! Drive 
` It in and through ! i Th fave it cut 
His arms off. : ‘ 
Gastron. Pardon, pardon but 
This once, my lady. Being flesh, 
I sinned; but catch mein a fresh 
Infraction of your will or way— 
Then have me branded! | 
Bitinna. Better pray 
To Amphytaea! Roll at her 
Those’ eyes, who pleases to prefer - 
My foot-rug for her pillow! Ugh! 
Pyrrhias. Please you, he’s fastened. : 
Bitinna. ` ` Mark him, you, 
If he slips out. Take him away 
To Hermon’s whipping-house; and say, 
He is to have—twe thousand, one 
Thousand upon the back, and one 
Upon the belly-—— . 
Gastron. Must I go, 
Madam, to death,’before you know. ar 
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So much as if the alleged transgression 





Be proven 2 , 
‘Bitinna. By your own confession, 
Your “ pardon but this once!” 
Gastron. - To cool 


- Your anger was it spoken. 
Bitinna (to Pyrrhias). Fool, 
To stand and stare! Cydilla, slap 
The rascal’s hideous victual-trap. 
Go where I told thee. Quick, depart ; , 
And thou, if Pyrrhias will but start, 
` Go, Drachon; too. Oydilla, slave, ` 
"would be considerate if you gave 
The fiend a rag or so to grace 
His passage through the market-place. 
Now, Pyrrhias, T'I repeat it: say 
` From me to Hermon, he’s to Jay 
Two thousand on : a thousand here, 
And there a thousand. Do you hear? 
From this if you one inch deflect, 
‘Your person answers the neglect, 
And pays with interest. Off! (Pyrrhias with Gastron begins to go; 
Bitinna stops him with a gesture.) And please 
To take him not by Miccale’s, 
But straight. (Lxeunt Pyrrhias and Gastron.) 
And one thing I forgot— `’ 
Run, run, Cydilla (he is not 
Yet far), and call him. i 
Cydilla (in sudden distress) Pyrrhias ! ! Hi! 
- Art deaf? Alas! she’s calling. ; 
Bitinna. ° Ay, 
As hard upon his fellow-slave, 
As if the wretch had robbed a grave! 
' But, Pyrrhias, mark! Though he is sent 
Now in your charge to punishment, 
Cydilla, sure as these are two (holding up oe shaking at him two of 
her fingers), 
Within four days shall witness you 
Lodged in the gaol, and fretting there 
Those anklets which you lately wear. 
Hark you! His bonds are to remain 
So, till you both come back again. 
Fetch Oosis, the tatooer, who 
Must bring his ink and needles too ; 
And while we have him, I will see 
He puts some ornament on thee: 
"Twill save a journey. “Equal fine . . : : 
For cat and mouse!” i 
Cydilla. Nay, mother mine, 
Not now, not now! Oh, as you pray 
To see the happy wedding-day -~ 
Of your Batyllis, to embrace 
Her children, grant one little grace: 
Pardon this once., , 
Bitinna. Cydilla! There! 
‘You worries, if you dort take care, . 
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PI run away /—Well, folks may scoff ; 

TIl let the deep-dyed rascal off; 

Though every woman in the place 

Might spit contempt upon my face, 

,“ Which is so little royal !”—Yet, 

Since he’s so liable to forget 

He’s mortal, he shall have it now 

Writ for reminder on his brow. ` 
Cydilla. This is the twentieth, and before 

The Day of Souls come only four. 
Bitinna. First, then, I now discharge you; bless 

For that Cydilla, (dear not less 

‘Than my Batyllis she to me; 

These arms have nursed her) ; presently fe 

The Banquet of the Dead, with least 

Expense, will serve'your marriage-feast. 


The sixth Mime is called “The Lady Friends,” or “ A Quiet 
Gossip.” Metro visits Coritto, who asks her to be seated, and then 
scolds her own maid for perpetually needing orders, and having no 
‘initiative—‘ A stone, not a slave, in the house.” The maid grumbles - 
aside; Coritto scolds, she says, till the very walls are like to fall 
asunder. Coritto ‘flies out,” as women say, again about the scouring 
of some utensils, and Metro, rather sentimentally, remarks, “ Dear 
Coritto, you bear the same yoke as myself.” , Then, somewhat incon- 
sistently ; “ I, too, have to growl and snap at these.wretches, day and 
night.” The tone towards slaves is rather like that of the Syracusan 
women in Theocritus, but these, happy and immortal creatures are 
much more good-natured. , 

. But Metro soon jumps from the topic of servants, which is 
merely a “conversation-opening ” to that of shopping. “I implore - 
you, dear Coritto, tell me the very truth, who on earth was it 
that sewed your....?” Your what: 2 (This “mystery has 
been solved ; let us, hawata, say “ your slippers,” though that is 
far from being the real meaning.) Coritto asks, “ You have seen 
thom?” ‘ Nossis, Erinna’s daughter, had them for three days.” “A. 
pretty present. Whence did Nossis get them?” “ Will you tell, if 
I tell you?” “ By everything sweet, never, dear Myrto, never shall 
any one hear a word:of what you say from the mouth of Coritto.” 
“ Euboule lent them to her, and told her to. keep them a secret. 
What creatures women are!* I saw she was crazy for them, and 
_ lent them to her, Myrto, before she asked me, and here she gives them 
away, as if she had found them, and that to the wrong ‘girl. Nossis 
may look out ioe a new friend; good-bye to Nossis, since she is that 
kind of woman.” And so forth. ` 

Metro asks her not to be so quick-tempered : `“ Good women ‘must 

put up with everything; it is all my fault with my chatter. I really 


* This cannot be the right sense, 
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should cut my tongue out; But who made them after all ?” she adds, 
not losing sight of'her idea. “ Tell me, if you love,meẹ. Why do you 
laugh as you look at me? Did you never see Metro before? I 
implore you, Coritto, don’t deceive me, but.do tell me who made them.” 
“Qh, don’t deafen me: Cerdon was the maker. |“ Which Cerdon ? 
Do tell me: there are two, you know. The fair one, Myrtaline’s neigh- 
bour?” ‘He !—he couldn’t sew the striker to the lyre.” ‘ There’s 
another.” ‘“ There was, but he is old now.” In fact, the right Cerdon 
‘is neither of Metro’s Cerdons. He is a bald little tradesman from ' 
Chios or Erythrae. He sells his own work, without a middleman, at 
his own house, to avoid the tax-collectors. His things are like Athene’s 
own. handiwork, “ soft as sleep.” 

Metro rushes out, apparently in too great a hurry to shut the door, 
and speeds to the shop of the renowned Cerdon. The end of the 
piece is broken, perhaps hopelessly. Yet we can see very well that 
syomen’s chatter has changed no more than the song of birds in these 
two thousand years; thus they chatter when they are alone, and have 
not to pretend to care about literature, politics, art, and all the rest of 
it. This autumn, in a Highland inn, did not mine cwn ears hear 
Metro and Coritto gossip of shops and shoes for three mortal hours ? 
The last Mime shows us the ladies in Cerdon’s shop. The papyrus is 
badly broken; we can just make out a list of, ladies’ shoon, and 
cheapening and fitting on of shoes and slippers. 

' Apparently Herondas was the ‘Gyp of his period, but a Gyp with a 
heavier hand. Possibly, like her dialogues, his were ‘meant for read- 
‘ing, not acting. However, at Cambridge, or St. Andrews, or some 
other centre of culture and the drama, we may see the Quiet Gossip 
expurgated and acted as a lever de rideau, before the “Suppliants,” or the 
“ Philoctetes,” or some other tragic masterpiece. Dr. Rutherford hopes 
to publish a translation of the Mimes, which will be peculiarly welcome 
to those whose Greek is as rusty—it never was very brilliant-—as my 
own. .I confess that there are sandy tracts in the plays. , There is 
plenty of pickings for grammarians, and lexicographérs, and students 
of Greek proverbs, and archologists, and shoemakers. It is an odd 
freak of Fortune which brings to the resurrection a little jew d'esprit 
that nobody had ever thought of asking for. The result may be to 
<onfirm the opinion of Mr. James Payn, that the Greeks, like the 
Germans, had no esprit at all. But other scholars will be more lenient. 
There is really a good deal of scope for acting, there is plenty of 
dramatic life and expression in these lively trifles. Especially, they 
prove the truth of Byron’s conclusion, that “‘ while all things change, 
man always remains the same unlucky fellow.” We all owe thanks 
to Egyptian explorers, and to Mr. Kenyon for his labours over those 
queer handwritings and broken papyri. Hope, too, remains ; for, 
if Herondas and a scrap of Aristotle survive in the dry Egyptian 
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climate, why not Sappho, and Archilochus, and Simonides, and lost poets 
of the Anthology? It will, indeed, be unsatisfactory if we only ‘win 
tags of orations about as interesting to the lover of literature as 
leading articles, 

One good thing these fragments do; they keep alive a kind of 
popular interest in Greek. Tt was comic enough to see people who 
never read the Ethics, or Politics, or Poetics of Aristotle, exciting 
themselves over the “Politeia.” ` It was comic, but natural. They , 
all read Scott’s Journal with rapture, and were quite unaware that - 
they might have read most of it, at any time, in Lockhart. They 
will read Dr. Rutherford’s translation of Herondas when it comes out, 
and not know that there is infinitely better stuff of a similar sort in 
Theocritus, who has always been accessible. But such is the nature 
of mankind, and, thin and shadowy though they be, the new works. 
from the papyri keep the world in mind of the world’s greatest 
literature, that literature which the neglect of _Greek will soon leave 
among the forgotten treasures of humanity. The Mimes are the 
work of a literary and modern age, so to speak—of the Alexandrian 
age; they are the toys of an advanced society. ‘They answer -tọ 
Pompeian: wall paintings, in art; they have not the seriousness nor 
the charm of the best Greek periods. They are far excelled by what 
nobody looks at, the admirable prose dialogues of Lucian. They are 
far excelled by the Colloquia -of Erasmus; but, as he has not been 
dug out of a mummy case, the public is not interested in Erasmus- 
Still they, are Greek ; above all, they are human, and speak to us, in 
a voice which (when-translated) we can all understand. 

í . : A. Lane. . 


WANTED, A DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


N our trend towards social democracy we have reached a stage in 
the labour movement when many questions press for solution, on 
the settlement of which depends the social well-being of tha community 
and the progress of the nation. The “ Condition of England question” 
grows more acute, and aggressive labour forces are becoming more 
and more menacing. Demands are made on behalf of the proletariat 
for “ a new charter,” and politicians angling for yotes are ready to 
promise remedies in which they do not believe for evils Which they 
do not understand. The political atmosphere threatens to be much 
disturbed at the next General Election by the omnipresent “ labour 
question.” There will not be a cleavage of parties or the creation 
of a third party just yet; but candidates will find that vexatious 
labour problems obtrude themselves inconveniently on their path, and 
they will have to trim their sails to suit the current if: they ‘mean to 
keep in the flowing tide. Everything points to our practical politics 
taking a more economic bent. The cry of labour has grown articu- 
late, and its yoice is listened to, if not raised yet to any great extent, 
in Parliament. Reading the signs of the times, the Conservative 
Government, from motives suspected to be not altogether disinterested, 
have recently appointed a Royal Commission on Labour, presumably 
- to carry out a great national work and incidentally to be of some 
service to the party. 

After sitting for three months, this Commission has but touched the 
fringe of the labour problems awaiting solution. Appointed without 
any definite object, the Commission may continue to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses, to probe social sores here and there, to super- 
ficially investigate this or that question ; to argue, discuss, and publish 
evidence for an indefinite period. Whatever its deliberations may 
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_ prove, or may lead to, it has already continued quite long enough to 
show that what is required for the work of original research into 
labour problems’ is not.spasmodic inquiries by Select Committees or 
prolonged investigations by clumsy Commissions, but a Department of 
Labour. To such a Department, well organised and properly equipped, 
should belong the duty of statistical research and investigation into 
distinct and well-defined ‘phases of industrialism as they come to the 
front and call for attention from Parliament. Trustworthy - informa~ 
tion should precede efficient legislation. Inquiry is demanded on all 

‘hands; and it is alike in the interest of the wage-earner and the 

. capitalist, of ‘the political tender-foot whose object while pretending 
to take a philanthropic interest in the working classes is to maintain 
his own equilibrium, and of the bold reckless reformer, whose one 
desire is to go. ahead, that we should get at the truth by careful, 
systematic, well-directed and impartial investigation. What ‘is 

_ wanted therefore to avert a wild' plunge into a socialistic morass' is 
the machinery .to carry on a system of statistical research, directed 

, first against the more virulent social maladies. That machinery: will 
be found in an efficient Bureau of Labour Statistics or a Department 
of Labour, which would diagnose the evils and produce reliable data 
‘for the social reformer and the legislator. 

The dearth of trustworthy, well-digested information on the vital 
problems of the day, on which the labour’ and life of the people depend, 
‘is as great now as when Carlyle lamented the lack of facts on “the 
‘Condition of England question ” forty years ago. It was the conviction 

“that data which were not collected’ to bolster up preconceived theories 

„and ideas would be welcomed by economists that induced Mr. Charles 

Booth’ to undertake his great work on “The Labour and Life of the ` 
“People” in London. This invaluablé mine of facts for social reformers 
‘is the result of personal inquiry by a staff who have been engaged on . 

-the work for several years: A Department of Labour would be ex- , 

- pected to collect such information as he has supplied us with. American 

, Labour Bureaux have reported on all the subjects which Mr. Booth 
“has investigated. A Department of Labour is all the more necessary 
in this country, as our census is of the most meagre description. It 
does not touch the industrial side of life at all, The opportunity 
offered by the census for collecting industrial statistics, with the least 

. trouble and at a minimum of expense, is lost. 

There is ‘of course an immense number of Blue-books in existence 
dealing with many questions which have troubled the soul of the 
` politician, but the importance of this literature must not be judged 
by its weight avoirdupois. During the last forty years thére has 
been a continuous output of Blne-books from Lords’ Committees, 
‘Commons’ Committees, Committees of both Houses, and Royal 
Commissions. But these Conimittees and Commissions have been, as 


` 
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a rule, opportunist contrivances to shelve questions, not to solve them. 
In the great majority of cases nothing has resulted from the tedious 
and expensive inquiries except more piles of Blue-books; in no case, 
owing to the nature of their constitution and their method of investi- 
gation, could they bring out the bottom facts in serviceable form. 
It is to get at the bottom facts by the right means, in the right way, 
and at the right time, that a Department of Labour is required. 


Our “ LABOUR CORRESPONDENT TO THE BOARD oF TRADE.” 


But it may be asked, “ Have we not a Labour Bureau already ? ” 
It is true that there is a Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
and a Department which by courtesy is called the Bureaa of Labour. 
Established in 1886 through the efforts of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
on a scale much smaller than he desired, the Department has issued 
about a dozen reports which have been either belated, or incomplete, 
or both. No attempt has been made to carry out the mcst important 
parts of the original programme. These, as stated in a memorandum 
issued in August 1886, were: to collect statistics relating to the 
savings and general conditions of the working classes, the prices of 
commodities, and ‘‘ other matters in which the masses of the com- 
munity are vitally interested ; ” and to “collect and arrange statistics 
as to prices, production, cost of living, and other matters.” It is noto- 
rious that the Department has been starved. No adeqaate arrange- 
ments are made for the collection of statistics. There is no lack of 
money to squander on filibustering expeditions among the Manipuris, 
or aimless military exploits in the Black Mountains. Hundreds of 
thousands are wasted on the insatiable Admiralty and War Office, but 
the Government grudges a few hundreds a year to place the Labour 
Statistical Department in a good working condition. And what has 
been as detrimental to the usefulness of the Departmen: as the want 
of sufficient funds, is the absence of proper organisation. Mr. 
John Burnett carries on his work independently of the Statistical 
Department. Since he was appointed he has personally made four 
special’ inquiries, and produced eight statistical reports, several of 
them without any clérical assistance whatever. During the same 
period a staff of eight or ten clerks in the Labour Statistical Depart- 
ment have been burrowing in ancient Blue~books with the object of 
compiling others, and haye produced two volumes of undigested 
and not over-trustworthy statistics of wages in the, textile trades 
and one on wages in mines and quarries! It mey have been 
necessary to collect these old statistics to show ‘the, progress of 
the community in respect of the earning and the wage-receiving 
classes” during the last fifty years, but there was much more 
pressing work to be done. Had this staff been placed at Mr. Burnett's 
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disposal his researches would have -been.of more service, and his 


reports more, complete. With regard to the investigations which 
he personally undertook, his reports on immigration, on the condition 
of the nailworkers in the Black Country, and on sweating in Leeds are 
on the right lines, but are meagre.: His report on sweating in the 


‘Hast End attracted a good deal of attention, and was the first serious. 


attempt at systematic investigation into the subject. 


‘ 


‘Mr. Burnett’s efforts to get statistics of Trade Unions and strikes 


by circular schedules have not been very successful. The aim in 


collecting Trade Union statistics was ‘“‘to obtain a comprehensive | 
account of the objects of the leading Trade Unions.” The first issue of . 


this comprehensive account included eighteen of the larger societies 
out of a total of three hundred. ‘Next year 312 circulars were sent 
out in November requesting information; by March 24 returns were 
received, ‘very many of them in a most incomplete state” ` The 
circular was again sent to the 270 dilatory Unions which had made no 
return, but 207 still declined to answer. When the report was pub- 
lished it included information concerning 87 societies. Next year 
(1889) Mr. Burnett again admits that “the list of Unions making 
returns is far from being complete,” although a considerable advance 
was made on the results of the two previous years. Special efforts were 
made to obtain the statistics, but these endeavours the Labour Corre- 
spondent is obliged to confess “have met with a very limited amount 
of success.” Less than a third of the societies filled and returned the 
schedules. The questions are framed in the’ simplest manner, and 
the least possible trouble is given to Union officials, but they decline 
to recognise: the Labour Correspondent. They are under no statutory 
obligation to supply information for his returns. They are bound to 
supply a certain amount of infgrmation to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and the Labour Correspondent has been obliged to fall back 
upon this source for his facts. A fourth report on Trade Unions is 
now passing through the press. 

The reports on strikes are as far from being complete as iio on 
Trade Unions. Early in 1888 an attempt was made to tabulate the 
strikes and lock-outs for 1886, but it was a failure. Next year 509 
labour disputes were traced in the newspapers, “and inquiry forms 
were sent to the leaders on both sides. ` About 40 per cent. only 
of the blanks were filled up. In the following year 1145 strikes 
took place, and information was obtained concerning little over half 
of them. Criticisms have been made against the system of collect- 
ing strike statistics, and it is understood that the report now about to 
be issued will be more complete. The endeavour-to collect statistics 


`of working men’s budgets met with so little success that the report 


on that subject is hardly worth serious consideration. Returns, more 
or less imperfectly filled -up, were received from only thirty-six 
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working men, and there is no reason to believe that they were repre- 
sentative. To obtain a reliable return on the income and expenditure 
of British workmen we must still consult the reports of American. 
Labour Bureaux. 

It has been seen that the Labour Correspondent is handicapped in 
various ways,in his work of collecting labour statistics, and un- 
fortunately he is allowed to devote only part of his time to this 
work. He contributes to the Journal of the Board of Trade, he has 
served on the Department Committee on manufacturing establishments 
in the Army, on the Emigration Committee organised by the Colonial 
Office, has given evidence before the Committees on sweating and 
immigration, and is now one of the secretaries of the Lasour Commis- 
sion. He is also called upon to serve different Government Departments 
im connection with contracts, &c.; but, notwithstanding his various 
occupations, Mr. Burnett-has managed to save the Labour Bureau 
from absolute discredit. His reports, however, are, as I have shown, 
defective in many particulars, and form no solid basis on which to 
build conclusions. If the Labour Bureau is to be of service to 
statistical science and of assistance to social reformers, it must be 
reorganised. It wants more power; its methods are defective; the 
staff inadequate, and the funds insufficient. 


“ 


THe History or Lasour BUREAUX. 


In this matter of statistical investigation into the labour questions 
of the day we are very much behind the United States, Canada, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and other countries. ,To Americans 
belong the credit of having invented Bureaux of Labour statistics. 
There are now twenty-six State Labour Bureaux in the United States 
and a Labour Department at Washington collecting facts bearing on 
the social, moral, and material condition of the people: sifting existing 
evils to prepare the way for reform. The Bureaux, although State 
institutions, do not confine their researches to the States in which 
they are situated, but-draw on neighbouring States and on foreign 
countries whose present condition and experience may supply 
profitable knowledge. Some account of the origin, rise, organisation, 
and work of these American Labour Bureaux will be of interest, 
as showing what can be accomplished by the statistical analyst and 
social investigator, and as indicating the lines on which our Labour 
Bureau should operate and the kind of work it might do. 

It was Massachusetts, the fruitful nascent ground of ideas and the 
Jeader.in so many of the great national movements in America, that 
set up the first Labour Bureau. This was in 1869, at a time when 
the old Commonwealth was experiencing labour agitations not dissimilar 
to those we are now passing through in England. For some years 
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the ten hours question had been vexatious to legislators ; there was 
a strengthening of Trade Unions and an increase in demands for labour 
legislation, The House of Representatives appointed a Commission 
to investigate the hours question, and one of its principal recommen- 


dations was, “ That provision be made for the annual collection of 


reliable statistics in regard to the condition, prospects, and wants of 
the industrial class.” A second Labour Commission came to the same 
conclusion—that ‘a Bureau of Statistics be established for the purpose’ 


of collecting and making available facts relating to the industrial and : 


social interests of the Commonwealth.” 
The. law establishing the Bureau describes its functions as follows : 


“ The duties of such Bureau shall be to collect, assort, systematise, and 
represent in annual reports to the Legislature, on or before the first day of 
March in each year, statistical details 1 relating to all departments ‘of labour 
in the Commonwealth, especially in its relation to the commercial, industrial, 


social, educational, and sanitary condition of the ‘labouring classes, and to . 


the permanent - prosperity of the productive industry of the Commonwealth. 
That said Bureau shall have power to examine witnesses under oath, and sucha 
witnesses shall be summoned in the same manner and paid the same fees as 
witnesses before the Superior Courts of the Commonwealth.” 

For the first three years of its existence the Bureau failed to give 
satisfaction, much the same as our Bureau has failed to do so, and for æ 
similar reason. Only a small percentage of its circulars were 
answered, and it was in danger of being abolished, when the Legisla~ 
ture wisely placed it on a better footing, and put a competent mam 
in charge.. This was Colonel Carroll D.’ Wright, a leading sociologist 
and a scientific statistician. Mr. Wright; who may be considered the 


father of Labour Bureaux, since he saved the Massachusetts Bureaw ` 


from extinction and began that thorough method of investigation 
which has been adopted by all the Bureaux which followed, soon saw 
that before the Bureau could do justice to labour questions its 
powers had to be widened. In the sixth annual report he said : 

“Tf it is desirable to continue investigations regarding labour, com- 
merce, the industrial, social, sanitary and educational conditions of 
life in all respects, then the organic law under which the Bureaw 


works should be widened and power adequate to its desired usefulness ' 


given to it.” This language could be applied to the state of our 
Bureau now; and Governor Rice’s remarks in his inaugural address of 


1876, on the confusion of offices, is'also applicable to the condition of , 


` things in England to-day. He said: 


“The difficulty in our method in this State at present arises from the 
existence of so mafiy offices, each seeking statistics of various kinds, and each 
making investigations of subjects often akin in nature, and resulting in 
twofold work. I am led to believe that if the kindred work of several of 
these Bureaux were consolidated into one general Bureau of ‘statistics, and. 
put under one head, it would result in increased efficiency and consider ably 
reduced expense as compared with that of separate organisation.” 


~ 
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-The scope and powers of the Bureau were increased, anc it began 
to issue its series of valuable reports, in which it exposed the wrongs 
of women workers and children, and produced facts on the grievances 
of the working classes generally, which led to useful legislative re- 
forms. Half-time schools, a new Factory Act, protection of child 
labour, the reduction of women’s hours were the first results of its 
‘labours; and it has made possible many measures which have im- 
proved the condition of the people and been of general advantage to 
the Commonwealth. The Bureau did not confine its operations to 
Massachusetts, but sent commissioners to Europe to gather comparative 
statistics, and profit by the results of European social legislation. The 
Bureau has, during the last twenty years, produced a library of 
economic literature. Among the subjects on which it has issued 
reports are—co-operation at home and abroad, the half-time system, 
hours and wages in Massachusetts and foreign countries, employers’ 
liability, Factory Acts, tenement houses, sanitary condition of the 
people in their houses and in factories, comparative cost of production, 
cost of living, prices of provisions at home and abroad, working 
men’s budgets, profit-sharing, friendly societies, free libraries, building 
societies, savings-banks, arbitration, trade unions, strikes, &c. In 
‘addition to producing its annual and special reports, the Bureau has 
carried through two State censuses which have been mainly industrial. 
The statistics show the earnings and savings of all classes of the 
working people—men, women, children—together with the hours they 
worked, and the time they were unemployed. Since 1884, when 
Mr. Wright went to take charge of the: Department cf Labour at 
Washington, Mr. Horace G. Wadlin had been chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau, and has maintained its world-wide reputation for its system 
of investigation and the excellence of its reports. 


\ THE AMERICAN DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


After the Massachusetts Bureau had proved its: use-ulness, other 
States established Labour Statistical Departments. Pennsylvania 
created such an office in 1873. The Ohio Bureau was the next 
established in 1877, and other States soon followed, until now twenty- 
six possess these institutions. They are all founded on the Massa- 
chusetts model. In 1884 a National Labour Bureau, with Colonel 
Wright as Commissioner, was organised at Washington, and in 1887 
it was raised to the position óf a Department. The Acz establishing 
the Department says, its “ general design and duties shal. be to acquire 
. and diffuse among the people of the United States useful information 
on subjects connected with labour inthe most general and comprehen- 
sive sense of that word, and specially upon its relation to capital, the 
hours of labour, the earnings of labouring men and women, and the 
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means of promoting their material, social, intellectual, and moral pros- 
perity.” The duties of the Department are described with. more 
detail as follows : T 


“ The Commissioner of Labour'is specially charged to ascertain at as early 
a date as possible, and whenever industrial changes shall make it essential, 
the cost of producing articles at the time dutiable ‘in the United States, in 
leading countries where such articles are produced, by fully specified units of 
production, and under a -classification showing the sufficient elements of cost 
or approximate cost of such articles of production, including-the wages paid 
in such industries per day, week, month, or yesr, or by the piece, and hours 
employed per day; and the profits of manufacturers and producers of ‘such 
articles, and the comparative cost of living, and the kind of living. 
It shall be the duty of the Commissioner also tò ascertain and report 
as to the effect of the customs, laws, and the effect thereon of the state of 
the currency in the United States, on the agricultural industry, especially 
. as to’ its effect on mortgage indebtedness of farmers, and what articles 
are controlled by trusts or other combinations of capital, and the effect these 
combinations have on labour, production, and prices. .He shall also, - 
establish a system of reports, by which, at intervals of nót less than two 
years, he can report on the general condition, so far as production is concerned, 
of the leading industries of the country. The Commissioner of Labour is 
also specially charged to ‘investigate the causes of and facts relating to all 
controversies and disputes between employers and employés as they may 
occur, and which may tend to interfere with the welfare of the people of the 
different States, and report thereon to Congress. The Commissioner of 
Labour shall also obtain such information upon the various subjects com- 
mitted to him as he may deem desirable from different foreign nations, and _ 
what, if any, convict-made goods are imported into this country, and, if so, 
from whence.” . ` 


This comprehensive programme includes almost every subject which 
can affect the welfare of the community. Prominence is given to 
the leading contentious subject in American politics—protection, ‘and 
its effect on production and industry. Mr. Wright has already col- 
lected facts which tell rather against the present fiscal system. The 
‘reports which he has ‘issued as Commissioner of Labour are the most, 
‘ambitious efforts in the realm of statistical inquiry into economic 
matters which any Government have undertaken. They throw light 
on many debatable points with which economists have to deal. They 
have formed the basis of numerous articles in reviews, and are perma- 
nent contributions to economic science. The Department has been 
engaged for some time now on the most important investigation in- 
comparative statistics ever undertaken, and’ its agents are still pursu- 
- ing their researches in this country. The inquiry concerns the cost 
of production in iron, steel, cotton, wool, linen, glass, silk, and 
earthenware, and the object is to discover “the cost of producing 
the units in different countries, the efficiency of labour employed in 
producing these units, and the cost of living of men so employed.” 
-Part of this inquiry has been carried ont with great success. It has 
been conducted by special agents. For the purpose of the investiga- 
tion the. Northern and Southern States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
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Germany, and Belgium were chosen, The undertaking is one sur- 
rounded by. many difficulties. Manufacturers were asked to give 
samples of their products and to throw open their books, for the 
express purpose of pitting their goods against those of their rivals. 
Manufacturers might have been excused if they did not appreciate the 
economic importance of such a request, and deemed it impertinent. 
At home the Department had no difficulty in procuring the informa- 
tion required. Its agents in -Europe were furnished with a letter 
. from the American Government, and had the assistance of their 
consuls. But still they were dependent on the courtesy of manu- 
facturers. Mr. Wright states that some of the largest manufacturers 
in Europe—more particularly in England—freely supplied the desired 
information. The facts obtained by means of systematic schedules 
and comparison between the same classes of goods produced in different 
countries are being published in carefully compiled reports, and are of 
present and lasting value to every country concerned. 

Among the reports which the Department has produced is one on 
railroad labour in the United States, a formidable work on strikes 
and lock-outs, covering a period of six years; a valuable contribution 
to social science, compiled, by order of Congress, on twenty years of 
marriage and divorce in the United States; and other reports on 
depression of trade, convict labour, and the condition of working 
women in large cities. This last report is the result of personal 
inquiries—mainly by women—in twenty-one large cities, and shows 
very fully the material, social, and moral condition of working women. 
The Department has also published a work of signal value by Mr. 
Osborne Ward, its official translator and librarian, on the ‘‘ History of 
the Ancient Working People from the earliest known period to the 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine.” The investigations con- 
` ducted by the Department are remarkable for their-completeness, and 
its reports are models of systematic arrangement. 


Best METHODS or STATISTICAL RESEARCH. ‘ 


It has been already gathered that the American Labour Com- 
missioners do not sit in an office and send information blanks through 
the post to remain unanswered. They use circulars, but are not de- 
pendent upon them. That is the way we conduct inquiries, and until 
we change our plan our labour statistics must be more or less imper- 
fect. Some of the American Bureaux, although armed with power to 
- compel witnesses to answer. their queries, have found it necessary to 
discard the system. Let the ablest statistical analyst who, as I have 
said, may be considered the father of the Labour Bureaux, himself 
explain the best system.of gathering facts. In an address which 
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Mr. Wright delivered, as President of the American Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, in September 1888, he said: 


“ The methods now open to Labour Bureaux are the same that are open 
to all statistical offices devoted in any way, or to any extent, to original 
_ investigations. There are three such methods: first, the method of securing 

‘information by the use of uniform schedules or blanks sent to parties from 

whom facts are expected; second, through public hearings; third, through 
the efforts of Special agents using prescribed forms of inquiry for "the pur- 
‘pose of securing uniform information and for facilitating tabulation, é&c. 
The first method named has been proven to be of little use in the past except 
under the most favourable conditions, although now, with a keener interest 
in statistical accuracy, this method is becoming more efficient—some of the 
Bureaux testifying that it works well. The second is that adopted by legis- 
lative committees, and as a rule simply results in bringing together a mass 
' of incongruous statements-not easily classified, and in many instances utterly 
incapable of classification. This is the reason why the investigations made 
by legislative committees relative tothe labour question have resulted in the 
voluminous reports of testimony, unaccompanied by crystallised and classified 
results by the committees conducting these investigations. The best practical 
and therefore most useful method of securing information is the employment 
of special agents or experts to ‘make personal calls upon parties from whom 
information is desired. The.experience of nineteen years proves this to be. 


the most trustworthy method open to the Bureaux; when it is desired to , 


‘, collect official statements and from ‘official sources, a special letter and Bleak 


is amh and usually AOA the desired end.” 


i Mr. Wright speaks with ‘Mathes on the question of method. The 


duties of all the State Bureaux of Labour are'similar to those leid 


down for the pioneer Bureau in Massachusetts, but in several. cases’ 


the Labour Commissioners have to act as inspectors. In Missouri 
the Labour Commissioner inspects the ‘mines twice a year, and his 
colleague in Wisconsin is responsible for the inspection of the factories. 
An examination of the reports as issued by the Bureaux shows that 
the men in charge carry on their useful work in the proper spirit. 
They recognise that their business is not to solve social and industrial 
problems, but to gather facts on which the political economist can found 
theories and the legislator make laws. Whatever may be the politics 
of these statisticians, they are not influenced by their personal feeling, 
and are rarely disturbed by political changes. Their object as 
investigators is to get at the truth: They are daringly frank in 


making complaints against legislatures which cramp their efforts, ang- 


in appealing for ample funds to carry on their work. The heads 


of the Bureaux hold a convention every year, when they report- | 


on their year’s work, and discuss the best methods of collecting 
” statistics, These interchanges of opinion lead to the adoption of 


similar methods, which make the reports of the various Bureaux 


suitable for purpose of comparison.' 
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Tae COLLECTION OF LABOUR STATISTICS IN CanaDa. 


Ontario followed the example of its neighbours in the United 
States, and in 1882 established a Bureau of Industries, “ for collecting, 
‘tabulating, and publishing information for public purposes.” It is 
attached to the Department of Agriculture, and is in charge of a Com- 
missioner, whose duty it is to institute inquiries and collect useful facts 
relating to the agricultural, mechanical, and manufacturing interests of 
the province. Officials of Municipal Councils, School Boards, Associa~ 
tions, Institutes, and of all Public Institutions are ordered by the law 
establishing the Bureau to “ promptly answer ” all officia. communica- 
tions from the Commissioner, and “make diligent efforts to supply 
correct information.” If they make false returns or decline to answer 
‘they incur a penalty of forty dollars for every offence. The reports 
of the Bureau are very much like reports of the American Bureaux, 
except that they include facts and figures concerning the crops, live 
stock, dairy, and apiary matters. The last report issued deals with 
the health and safety of the workers, the hours of labour, strikes, 
jock-outs, organised labour, reading-rooms, libraries, wages, &c. 
Recognising the importance of early publication, the Commissioner 
issues his report in parts, as each division is ready. In collecting 
returns from farmers and employers of labour the Bureau appoints 
local collectors, whose duty it is to` get the schedules filled and send 
them to the Bureau, where they are analysed. The Ontario Bureau 
is well conducted, and does its work efficiently. 

None of the Australian colonies can yet boast of Labour Bureaux ; 
but the labour party in New. South Wales demand the establishment 
of a Department. It is two years since Switzerland hed an Arbeiter- 
Sekretariat to collect labour statistics on the lines of the American 
Bureaux. The Belgian Government, acting on the recommendation 
of a Labour Commission, has created a Department of Labour, and 
the first thing which the recently constituted Conseil Supérieur 
du Travail in France has done is to draft a Bill for establishing an 
Office du Travail. Statistics on labour matters are collected by other 
European countries, but not on the plan of the American Labour 
Bureaux. 


Cost or LABOUR BUREAUX. 


The expenses of the American Labour Bureaux are not great 
considering the amount of work they accomplish. The. annual 
appropriations allotted to them vary from £3800 to £25,000. The 
salaries of the chief officers range from £200 to £600. The national 
Department of Labour costs £30,000 a year. The Commissioner 
receives £1000. The Department requires a large staff of clerks and 
statistical experts to carry on its work. As regards economic manage- 
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ment as well as efficiency the Massachusetts Bureau deserves the first 
place. The annual cost is as follows :—Salary of chief £500, salary 
of first clerk £360, salary of second clerk £800 ;. salaries of extra 
clerks and contingent expenses, £1000 annually. These expenses 
cover everything except the printing of the reports and rent; and 
considering that the Bureau issues two reports annually—sometimes 
from inquiries involving very extensive personal investigation—the 
cost is decidedly moderate. The total cost: of the Ontario Bureau 
of Industries is close on' £3000 a year, which includes printing and 
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From the facts adduced, and the explanations given in this article 
a clear idea will be obtained of the organisation and objects. of 
Labour Bureaux. There is no country: in which’ a properly 
organised Bureau or Department of Labour is more needed or 
would do more good than in England. “To this Department would 
belong the work of compiling all industrial statistics, and of 
investigating labour questions. It would discharge the work now ` 
distributed over various Departments, and make Special Committees 
and -Commissions unnecessary. The present Labour Commission 
will no doubt bring together a large mass of facts, but will probe no 
distinct question to the bottom. 

The meeting-room is a discussion ‘paca in which extreme 
partisans gather for debate to accentuate their differences. Hach 


_ commissioner’and each witness has his own opinions and theories 


which he cannot keep in the background. Investigators into 
labour problems should not be handicapped in this way. A 
Department of Labour would have only one object in view :, to get 
at the bottom of facts, regardless of the effects on any one’s pet 
theories. What is required after the centralisation of the work 
of statistical research is, the expansion of our- Labour Department, 
in order to make it able to cope with the questions waiting solution, 
and to sift out the truth in a way which can be utilised by social 
and political reformers. It requires first to be armed with authority 
to enforce demands for information, It should be equipped in every 
way as efficiently as the Labour Bureau of Massachusetts. Surely 
Great Britain can afford to. spend as. much money on the 
collection of labour statistics as Massachusetts, and can do the 
work as efficiently. The money required to establish a Depart- 
ment of Labour will be found largely in the. saving which will 
result from doing away with Select Committees and Commissions, in 
the waste which arises from the overlapping of offices, and in 
economy of printing. But apart from these considerations, it is 
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short-sighted policy to grudge the’ Department the funds necessary 
` to make its work efficient. With the re-establishment of the 
Department on a proper working basis should come a change in the 
method of inquiry from that hitherto adopted. Our own reports are 
witnesses of the imperfections of the circular, system, and American 
experience, even when Bureaux are armed with full powers to compel 
witnesses to answer under threat of fine or imprisonment, is proof 
of its inadequacy. Interrogative circulars should only be used in 
certain cases where there is no doubt ‘that they will be fully and 
correctly answered. The Department should have the power and the 
means to make personal investigations. Once the right methods are 
adopted, the Department should explain and analyse the results of 
its inquiries in an intelligent way. It should endeavour to popularise 
labour statistics as the Labour Bureaux have succeeded in doing in 
America. Ex-President Cleveland has suggested that a National 
Arbitration Board might be grafted on to a Department of Labour, 
and time and experience will show how far it is desirable to saddle a 
Department of Labour with administrative duties. Ther2 are great 
possibilities for such a Department, but in the meantime it will’ best 
serve the interests of labour and of the nation by throwing light on 
_the many problems connected with the production and distribution of 
wealth, which must be solved in the near future, 


ROBERT DONALD. 


l 


„ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


RCHBISHOP TAIT’S biography, written by his son-in-law and 
his chaplain, has been received’ with general favour. Even in! 
quarters which were most resolutely opposed ‘to the Archbishop’s 
ecclesiastical policy, there has been a generous disposition to forget 
buried animosities, and to do the fullest justice to the fine aspects of 
his character and career. In much of this general eulogy we must 
all concur.’ The Archbishop’s deep and fervent piety, his manly, 
courage under the pressure of illness and sorrow, his calm resolve in 
following out what he believed’ to Be ‘a ‘right policy, and his strong, 
sense of personal and official dignity are qualities which command 
_ unstinted admiration. i 
But, in other respects, the eulogy seems to have been overdone. 
Admiration has been claimed for the least admirable parts of his con- 
duct, and, while more than justice has been rendered to his successes, 
no notice has been taken of frequent and disastrous errors. I do not 
propose now to recapitulate the events of his life. That has been 
‘done sufficiently by previous writers, eyen exhaustively in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review. I purpose here to consider some. 
aspects of his character and policy which have been either ignored or 
misleadingly treated alike by the biographers and by the reviewérs. 
That Archibald Campbell Tait’ should ever have attained to the 
office of Chief Pastor of the Church of England is a curious, and even ` 
a startling, result of our highly mixed Constitution. Such an event 
would only be possible where the relations between Church and State 
were unnatural and anomalous. Whatever else he may or may not 
have been, Archibald Tait was specially and essentially a Scotchman. 


’ His intellectual habits and interests, his moral sympathies, his tempera- 


ment and feelings, all were characteristic of the land from which..he 
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came, After all, blood is thicker than water, and racial affinities 
count for much in the social and political intercourse of mankind. 
This Scotchman, by the accident of his education, kecame established 
for life‘on English soil; but he never took root in it—never thoroughly 
understood the English people in some of their moods and tenses ; 
` never quite comprehended the thought, on some important topics, of 
those with whom he worked or over whom he bore rule, 

But the Archbishop was not only a Scotchman :, he seems to have 
been more than half a Presbyterian. He was a devout and ortho- 
dox Christian, but on those ecclesiastical topics which distinguish 
Anglicanism from other systems of Reformed religion, his sympathies 
. seem to have been rather with the Scotch Kirk than with the Church - 

of England. If hè had any theological reason for joining the English 
Church, it was a negative-one. The English Church did not accept 
those doctrines of Reprobation and Assurance to which the Kirk is 
pledged, and which Tait conscientiously repudiated. But the main 
reason for his change of communion was not strictly theological. He 
was a firm believer in the principle of religious establishment, and, 
~as he had determined to make England his home, it followed of neces- 
sity that he should join the Established Church of England. Dislike 
of Calvinism and love of Establishments were the two causes which 
changed Tait from a Presbyterian to an Anglican. On all questions 
affecting sacramental doctrine, the structure of the Ckurch, and the 
nature of:the ministry, he remained to the end of his life what he had 
been in his Presbyterian youth. In an article on “The Courses of 
Religious Thought,” published in 1876, Mr. Gladstone reckoned, as 
one of five great schools, or systems of religion, “ those who, reject- 
ing the Papal Monarchy and the visibility of the Church, believe in 
the great central dogmas of the. Christian system—the Trinity and the 
Incarnation.” On this the Archbishop briefly remarks that the school 
thus described “is the Christian school of the Apostolic days.” A 
divine who holds that the Christianity of the Apostolic days ignored 
the visibility of the Church would, I venture to think, have been 
more at home in the Moderator's Chair at the General Assembly than 
on the throne of St. Augustine. 

While Tait was thus essentially a Presbyterian, he was not at all 
essentially a clergyman.. - He had, as far as one can judge, no special 
vocation to Holy Orders. He would have been a religious lawyer, or 
a religious merchant, or a religious country-gentleman, according to 
the circumstances in which he had been placed ; but his early history 
gives no signs either of peculiar aptitude or of strong desire for the 
work of the priesthood, as it is understood by Churchmen, or even 
for any form of the clerical profession: Still Tait was ordained as a 
matter of course. He was a Fellow of Balliol, and, as such, he was. ` 
bound by law to take Holy Orders within a given time mon his M. A. 
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degree. He had not the least desire to do otherwise. Indeed he felt 
that the clerical character would help him in his tutorial work ; and, 
when once ordained, he became an active clergyman. But, as far aa 
I can judge, he was led to Holy Orders rather by the external circum- 
stances of his position than by inward desire or special fitness. ....', 
In the first twenty years of his ministerial life there is little,of 


` distinctively ecclesiastical interest. As a tutor, a schoolmaster, and 


a Royal Commissioner, he was mainly occupied with public work, ` 


‘useful and admirable in itself, but not specially clerical. _Even-as a 


‘Dean he.seems to have busied himself more with the secular than with 
the spiritual side.of his office. His sudden and surprising elevation in 


‘1856 to the See of London brought him for the first time into close 


contact with spiritual and Seenaa concerns ‘of great pith and 
moment. ' 
All that was wise and ‘skilful and effective in on episcopal admi- 
nistration has been abundantly eulogized. It is a less gracious, but a 
necessary task, to point out instances in which his demet and his 
sympathy seemed alike at fault. First with. respect to Ritualism. Where, 


` as in Mr. Liddell’s case, the offending clergyman submitted at once, 


eos 


the Bishop could claim a success ; but, where the innovator was made of 
sterner stuff, the Bisliop’s action was less fortunate. The Consistory 
Court condemned lighted candles on the altar. Mr. Edward Stuart in- 
troduced them into his church—St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. ` 
Bishop Tait “laid his commands” on Mr. Stuart to discontinue them. 
Mr. Stuart “respectfully declined to obey” these commands, holding 
that the Bishop, in issuing them, had “ transgressed the limits of that 
authority which the Church of England has committed to her bishops.” 
Thus matters reached a deadlock, and in the correspondence which 
took place the Bishop showed, unhappily not for -the last time, his 
total incapacity to understand the mental attitude of a clergyman: who 
felt himself bound by the plain, if obsolete, letter of the Rubrit, and 
<could.not construe the obligation of canonical obedience as meaning 


‘that whatever a bishop commands a presbyter is bound to do. 


Unluckily for the Bishop, Ritualism grew and flourished in spite of 
his unsparing opposition. It touched particularly the young and the 
poor. It spread from parish to parish, and its propagators were shrewd 
and ardent clergymen, whom it was extremely difficult either to coerce 
or to wheedle. For twenty years, first as Bishop and then as 
Archbishop, Tait waged an unrelenting war against Ritualism., The 
boldest manceuvre of the whole campaign—the “Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act—will be noticed separately. The net result of so many 
pitched battles, of incessant skirmishing, and not a few ambuscades, 


. was that, in spite of Tait’s generalship and resources, the Ritualiste ` 


‘won the day and held the field. Late in life he recognised the 


fact. 
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-i ‘In 1875, flushed with his recent success in establishing Lord 


Wenzance’s Court, the Archbishop received a deputation of working- 


‘men connected with St. Alban’s, Holborn, who:came to ask his 
‘sympathy and help in some of their chronic troubles. He treated 
them and their cause and their clergy in very characteristic fashion ; 
xscolded them soundly, lectured them on their duty, pooh-poohed them 


‘for liking elaborate ritual, and had. nothing to offer them, in their , 


-obviously real distress, but his dry husks of herd: legality. 

: This was the treatment which, mutatis mutandis, he continued for 
‘several years to mete out to all sorts and conditions of Ritualists. 
The law of the Church of England was laid down by the Judicial 
‘Committee and Lord Penzance, and any one who disobeyed it must 


'take the consequences. But, as time went on, it seams to have - 
‘dawned upon the Archbishop’s mind that this kind of treatment was _ 


not quite adequate to the case. Whether right or wrong, the 
Ritualists wére numerous and were resolute; they could give a very 
good account of themselves historically and theologically; théy con- 
ceived, however mistakenly, that they had a right to exist in the 
. Church of England, and that right they had the hardihood to main- 
tain. Clearly they could not be snuffed out, and some more reasonable 
method of dealing with them must be devised. To this alteration 
in the Archbishop’s view other influences, no doubt, contributed. 
Those who knew him best saw that his twofold bereavement in 1878 
did much-to soften him. He was inclined to rely less an the strong 
. hand, and more on fatherly persuasion; he began to perceive that 
Ritualists were not a parcel of obstinate children who amused them- 
selves by dressing-up, but rational men, who, whether rightly or wrongly, 
thought that ritual served religious, ends. He sought with new care 
for points of agreement with those from whom in some matters he 
differed, and was more inclined than he had been formerly to make 
common cause against common evils with-men whose eyes were so 
holden that they could not discern the divine claim of the Judicial 
` Committee. ` Another cause of the Archbishop’s altered attitude 
‘towards Ritualism was a personal one—his feeling for Mr. Mackonochie, 


As Bishop of London he had long known that devoted man, first as. 


curate of St. George’s-in-the-Hast, and later as Vicar of St, Alban’s ; 
' and, while he condemned his proceedings, he retained ‘a sincere 
regard for his character. Much of this was due to the fact that they 
both were Scotchmen; and people who knew the prelate and the 
presbyter were amused to see that each recognised something of a 


kindred spirit in the other—each thought the other by far the- 


best representative of a dangerous school. The events and contro- 
versies of later years brought the two men into’ more frequent 
relations with each other. The Archbishop learned to-set an increas- 
ingly high value on Mr. Mackonochie’s self-sacrificing ` devotion ; 
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and every one remembers the touching effort* which he made on his 
death-bed to undo the mischievous effects of earlier policy, and end 
the persecution to which St. Alban’s had been subjected. It was the 
act of a brave and a great man—great enough to admit that he had 
been in the wrong. 

In spite of all this softening change in the Archbishop’s bearing, 
there was still a rather provoking vein of condescension to the 
Ritualists, as to a feeble folk, and a curious failure to understand 
their position and beliefs, even when he was really bestirring himself 
to spare their feelings and to do them substantial justice: This was 
strangely illustrated in the sequel to the Bordesley Case, where the 
Consecrated Wafer had been sacrilegiously abstracted and used as 
evidence in Çourt. The natural piety of every instructed Churchman 
was horrified by this outrage, and the Archbishop was implored to 
rescue the Sacred Species from the registry of the court in which it 
had been impounded. This he did; strongly condemned the conduct 
of the persons who had abstracted it; and duly consumed the Wafer 
in his own private chapel. : But, his biographer tells us, the gratitude 
of Churchmen for this relief-to their feelings distressed and surprised 
the Archbishop almost as much as their previous horror. “ He 
refused with unwonted sternness to receive a deputation which desired 
to thank him,” and he replied to a memorial on the subject in terms 
which showed that, with all the will in the ‘world to do what was 
right, he did not even faintly comprehend the feeling with which 
devout Anglicans regard the consecrated elements, by reason of their 
` relation to Things Unseen. 

The old methods of forcible repression, having utterly failed of 
their’ object, were thus replaced by a sort of contemptuous kindness. 
The change was perhaps an improvement as far as it went; but it 
left much to, be desired. ` It is to be hoped that those who have 
inherited the Archbishop’s tradition, and aspire to carry on his policy, 
will realize that pitying patronage is scarcely less offensive than per- 
secution; and that there is no hope of abating ritual difficulties in 
the, Church until our rulers recognise that Ritualists, as well as 
Puritans and Neologians, may be capable and intelligent, though 
perhaps mistaken, men. 

Even more unfortunate were Tait’s dealings, as Bishop of Tondon 
with the vexed question of Confession. Mr. Poole, a curate of 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, had been accused of scandalous conduct, 
and had triumphantly routed his accusers. But he was arbitrarily 
. deprived of his licence, because he had presumed to exercise, in a 
manner and degree which the Bishop disapproved, that ministry of 
reconciliation which the Church: of England entrusts without restric- 
tion to all her priests. The Bishop’s willingness to license Mr, Poole 
elsewhere puts his previous conduct in an eyen more unfavourable 
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light; for it seems to show that, in silencing him at St. Paul’s, he 
acted not so much in obedience to principle as in deference to a local 
clamour which had been proved to be unfounded. But, from first to 
last, Tait always paid an even excessive respect to lay opinion, unless 
it happened to be that of Ritualists, in which case he commonly 
treated it as if it emanated from Harlswood or Hanwell. 

In the matter of Confession, as of Ritualism, time decided against 
the Archbishop, and the warmest admirers of his consistency will hardly 
allege that he would have ventured to repeat in 1876 the high-handed 
conduct of 1856. 

During the earlier years of Tait’s episcopate the minds of English 
Churchmen were long and seriously perturbed by Bishop Colenso’s 
theological aberrations, and the consequent difficulties of the Church 
in South Africa. Throughout these troubles “Bishop Ta‘t displayed 
great powers of character and judgment. He kept his head amid 
universal clamour; saw his own way, and pursued it through evil 
report and good. But from the point of view of spiritual Church- 
manship, his action was little less than deplorable. More than 
almost any man of equal ability, he was qualis ab incepto. Throughout 
these interminable debates, he appears exactly as he was in old days 
at Balliol and Rugby, and as he remained to the end. He was, to all 
‘appearance, constitutionally incapable of conceiving of the Catholic 
Chutcl as a spiritual society, essentially distinct from, though acci- 
dentally allied with, the State; founded by our Lord Hinself, and by 
Him endowed with a constitution, laws, and traditions of her own. 
This being so, of course it follows that he could not apprehend the 
English Church, or the South African Church, as being a part of that 
Universal Church, and having her share in that great birthright of 
self-governance. To Archbishop Tait’s mind the Church of England 
seems to have been a Department of the State, like the Customs or 
‘the Police; charged by law with the duty of maintaining such 
theological beliefs and moral practices as Parliament might, for the 
time being, approve; and subject in every question, however mo- 
mentous, of doctrine or discipline, to the authority of tribunals which 
by the mouth of their chief officer spoke of “the Inférior Persons of 
the Trinity.” It was this engrained Erastianism of the Bishop’s mind _ 

‘that made him so wholly unsympathetic to those who were fighting 
the battle of the Faith in South Africa. Not that he had the least 
sympathy with the offending prelate. He saw as clearly as any one 
the mischievous mature of his opinions, and the frivolity of his 
critical tone. But he was so tightly tied and bound to the chariot- 
wheels of the State, that he could not move a finger unless and 
until Crown and Cabinet and Parliament and Law Courts should 
graciously permit him and his episcopal brethren to exercise the sacred 
powers entrusted to them by the Divine Head of the Church. 


-. 
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During the debates of the first Pan-Anglican Conference in 1867, 
‘Tait’s passionate Erastianism carried him beyond the bounds of his- 
usual self-control, and threw him into vehement antagonism’ to the- 
majority of his brethren, especially those who came from the free. 
_ Churches of America ead the colonies. Bishop Wilberforce wrote to: 
a friend ” ‘‘ The Lambeth.gathering was a very great success. Its. 
_ strongly anti-Erastian tone, rebuking the Bishop ‘of London, and. 
' strengthening those who hope to maintain the Establishment by 
maintaining, instead of surrendering, the dogmatic character of the: 
Church, was quite remarkable.” 


His Erastianism was one of the elements of failure in the Arch- - 


bishop’s long, consistent, and in many respects admirable, administra- 
tion. It threw him hopelessly out of harmony, not only with the 
best traditions of our older divinity, but even more fatally so with that 
new movement which sprang into being at Oxford in 1833, and 
which still lives and works, under changed aspects, but with un- 
changed spirit. That movement, whatever else might be said of it, 
was pre-eminently distinguished by its intense and austere unworld-- 
liness. Its leaders and disciples could not have much in common 
with a prelate whose counsel to the Church, at every crisis, was to- 
“accept the mess of pottage and surrender ‘the birthright of the Bride 
of Christ.” Throughout his working life: Archbishop Tait fonnd 
himself in bitter, and often bewildered, opposition to men who made- 


their appeal, alike in doctrine and in practice, not to Acts of Parliament. 


or decrees of secular Courts, nor even to the episcopal edicts by which. 

` it was sought to give a spiritual colour to those very mundane man- 
dates; but. to the Faith once for all delivered to the saints, and the 
customs always and. everywhere. observed by them ; to historical testi- 
mony and to Catholic consent. 

I spoke just now of Archbishop Tait’s excessive deference to 
lay opinion, so’ long as it was not the opinion of Ritualists. This 
was curiously illustrated in the controversy about the Athanasian 
Creed. Towards the year 1871 a smouldering hostility to that 
venerable symbol was quickened, by judicious fanning, into the 
‘semblance of a flame. All at once an agitation sprang up. People 
not remarkable for the regularity of their attendance at Divine 


‘. worship (and least of all on week-days) suddenly found that their- 


liyes had long been made a burden to them by dogmatic asser- 
tions to which they were forced to listen some five times a year. 
They clamoured-to be relieved from this annoyance. Various ways 
of escape were suggested. The Creed might be altogether disused ; 
its use might be made optional; it might be used only once a 
year; the damnatory clauses might be struck out; it might be 
re-translated ; it might be explained away in a note—anything- 
rather than that its precise teaching and emphatic warnings shouldi 
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still ring in the edrs to which all positive faith was an affront. 
The attack on the Creed was attended by an impressive amount of 
“gound and fury; but, looking back on it after the lapse of twenty 
years, it seems to have been to a large extent fraudulent. 
',. It-was an agitation under false pretences. No doubt" there. were, 
as there still are, some well-instructed Churchman of unimpeachable 
‘orthodoxy, who, absolutely believing every statement of the- Creed,. 
considered it out of place. where it stands’in the Prayer-Book, and 
"would have been content to place it with the Articles, as being in its. 
‘form unfitted for public recitation. No doubt there were also a certain 
number of persons, themselves devout believers in the constructive parts 
of the Athanasian theology, who yet felt that the damnatory clauses 
wereinconsistent with Christian charity, and would have been glad to 
see them expunged, if.only a national Church were competent to alter 
an Gicumenical symbol. - But it was not from either of these sections 
that the agitation against the Creed proceeded. 
It proceeded from those to whom the fundamental doctrines of the 
Creed were distasteful. Beneath a fair-seeming show of charity and 
candour, there -Jay concealed a disbelief, which hardly cared to avow - 
itself, in the central doctrines of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation ; 
and the attack, thus organized by the enemies of the’ Christian faith, 
was reinforced by the indifferent and the irreligious, the vaguely 
speculative and the merely ignorant,-who had never troubled them- 
selves to ascertain the meaning of theological terms: 
These external foes of the Creed had their allies within the citadel. 
There were distinguished clergymen, highly placed in the Church and 
the Universities, who, themselves disbelieving the theolegy which they 
“were pledged to uphold, welcomed with’ effusion whataver tended to 
its disparagement. Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon saw at once the true 
bearings of the case; and faced-the danger with courageous front. If 
the Creed were mutilated or displaced, they would resign their 
- preferments' and retire into lay-communion. Men who were resident- 

‘at Oxford in the autumn of 1872 have probably not forgotten the 
. trumpet-blasts which those two great champions of the Faith delivered 
from the University pulpit, Dr. Liddon preaching on the 20th of 
October, on ‘‘ The Life of Faith and the Athanasian Creed,” and Dr. , 
Pusey, on Advent Sunday, on “ The Responsibility of Intellect in , 
Matters of Faith.” These trumpets, at any rate, gave no uncertain sound, 
and their summons aroused the great mass of the clergy, and almost 
every layman who could, .by any stretch of terms, be called a High 
Churchman. 

Unluckily the Archbishop, though himself perfectly A E lent. 
his great authority to the movement against the Creed. He wished 
to remove it from its honoured place in the sanctuary, and bury it in 
some lumber-room where it could not offend the susceptibilities of < 
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even the most delicate heterodoxy. Speaking in Convocation, His 
Grace justified the course which he proposed by saying that no one 
in the Church of England took the damnatory clauses in their plain 
and literal sense; and he. thereby drew down on himself an emphatic 
rebuke, which the biographers do not happen to record, but which is 
so characteristic of the admirable man’ who penned it that l am 
tempted tó reproduce it here :— 


. “To His Grace, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. ` 
1 


“ Mosr REVEREND FATHER IN Gop,—On the ninth day of February last, 
‘with reference to the Warning Clauses in the Athanasian Creed, you deli. 
berately in the presence of your assembled Suffragans made the following 
portentous declaration: ‘We do not,—there is not a soul in this room who 
does,-—nobody i in the Church of England takes them in their plain and, 
literal sense,’ 

“Speaking for myself, I beg leave to declare i in the most solemn manner 
that I am quite incapable of the baseness you thereby imputed to me. I 
have ever taken, I shall ever (God helping me) take, the Church’s formularies 

‘in their plain and literal sense.’ ; 

“I forbear, most Reverend Father in God, to say how the sight affects me 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury heading the assault which is just now being 
made against one of ‘the three Creeds’ of the Church ;—a Creed which we 
of this nation have enjoyed for upwards of a thousand years ; a Creed to 
which we are most of all indebted for the measure of right faith which yet 
subsists among us ; a Creed which the whole body of the clergy, at the most 
solemn moment: of their lives, in accepting the Eighth Article of the Church, 
have accepted as most certainly true. I will not, trust myself to say how 
this sight amazes, troubles, oppresses me. I might be betrayed, like the 
great Apostle, into the use of stronger language than may lawfully be addressed 
tó God's High Priest’; and I should be without the Apostle’s excuse, namely, 
that he had spoken ‘ without consideration.’ I am, most Reverend Father 
in God, your afflicted servant and much injured son in Christ, 

“Jous W. Burcon. 

“ORIEL, & Mark's Day, 1872.” 


The opposition, of which the foregoing epistle is a fair sample, 
proved infinitely stronger than the Archbishop had anticipated; and, 
while retaining his original opinion, he fell back upon the rather feeble 
. compromise of an explanatory note or declaration, which, as it was. 
only agreed to by Convocation, and not inserted in the Prayer-Book, 
disturbed no one, while it possibly comforted some unusnally tender 
souls. Thus the attack was foiled, the Creed was saved, and a _ 
disastrous schism averted. But the credit of this result can hardly 
be claimed for the Archbishop. : 

Archbishop Tait’s admirers have always been in the habit of iyik 
peculiar stress upon his statesmanship. His reputation for that great 
quality has been made to rest, in no small measure, upon the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874. The sudden death of Bishop 
Wilberforce, in July 1873, removed: the .only prelate who, in Parlia- 
ment, in Convocation, and in private dealing, could meet the 
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Archbishop on equal terms. The consequences of this lamentable 
event were soon seen. “Now that Wilberforce is gore, we shall 
have strange doings” was a prophecy on many lips, and the Church 
had not-to wait. long for its fulfilment. We have szen already 
the Archbishop’s inveterate dislike of Ritualism. Of the two 
chief forces that had restrained him from short and easy methods 
of repression, the one—Bishop Wilberforee—was removed by 
death, and the other—Mr. Gladstone—by the result of the General . 
Election. THarly in 1874 the Bishops met at Lambeth, and decided on 
immediate action. - Archbishop Tait and Archbishop Thomson under- 
took to draft a Bill. They seem to have honestly believed that, if 
they took in hand the suppression of Ritualism, their high position 
would secure the acquiescence of all loyal Churchmen, and that the 
only opposition they would have to encounter would proceed from 
quarters unfriendly to the Church. Considering the attitude of the 
most reverend prelates towards all questions of Ritualism, and to some 
of graver importance, throughout their episcopal careers, this touching 
confidence in the docility of those whom they had systematically 
snubbed strikes one as a very remarkable instance of self- 
deception. 

The famous Bill in due course appeared. Its provisions were as 
follows :— 

“ In every diocese there was to be set up a Goma, presided over by 
the Bishop, and consisting of three incumbents and five laymen, elected 
respectively by the clergy and the churchwardens, in addition to the 
Chancellor, Dean, and Archdeacons. The members of this Council 
were to be a kind. of grand jury; any complaint of irregularity in 
ritual was to be referred to them in the first instance, and they were 
to advise the Bishop whether there was any ground for further pro- 
ceedings. If such proceedings were taken, the Bishop was to decide 
the point at issue, and his decision was subject only te an appeal to | 
the Archbishop. The Archbishop’s decision was to be final.” 

With regard to this revolutionary proposal, our biographers mildly 
say that it merely ‘‘ aimed at reviving in a practical shape the 
forum domesticum of the Bishops, with just so much of coercive force 
added as seemed necessary to meet the changed cizcumstances of 
modern times.” forum domesticum is distinctly good, and so is 
“ coercive force.” Delightful mitigation of unpleasant facts! Surely, 
as Master Shallow says, “ Good phrases are, and ever were, very com- 
mendable.” The forum domesticum of the Bishops has really quite a 
comfortable sound, It suggests a pleasing picture of the fatherly 
Bishop and the filial Ritualist amicably settling their Little differences ` 
over a quiet cap of tea in the episcopal study; while, ‘as to the 
“ coercive force ” which lurks in the background, why, it would surely 
argue a morbid curiosity to inquire too closely into its nature. The 
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biographers seem to think that the natural effect of such proposals 
must have been to inspire every reasonable Ritualist with the halcyon 


calm of absolute security. It is much asthough:the Archbishops had 


said: “We do not suggest hanging .as the proper remedy for 
Ritualism. We merely propose to revive the secular jurisdiction, of 
the Episcopal Courts, with power to apply so much, of a suspensory 
process as ‘the changed circumstances of modern times’ may seem to 


require.” What could be x more encouraging prospect? However much 


men might dislike being hanged, surely they had no right to object 
to a “ suspensory process.” And yet, such is the innate and incurable 
perversity of Ritualistic nature, that, no sooner were the archiepiscopal 
proposals made known than a storm of remonstrance broke out, anc 
Churchmen of every shade joined in the protest. 

TIt. has never been a foible of the Anglican episcopate to bear itself” 
with too high a front in the face of secular opinion; but it has made 
up for this rather excessive modesty by as much peremptoriness towards. 
the inferior clergy as the law permitted. Fortunately that law, as it 
stood,.set very definite limits to the episcopal authority, and it was 
even brutally indifferent to the forum domesticum. Here, probably, 
was the true, if unrealized, origin of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. Archbishop Tait was a man who knew his own mind, and 
liked to have his own way. An authoritativeness which -was part, 
of his nature was enhanced by every circumstance of his career. 
As tutor of his college, as headmaster of a public school, as dean of 
a Cathedral Church, as a bishop, and as a primate, he had been placed 
in a succession of stations where his will was necessarily law for a 
great many people subjected to it. In dealing with the parochial clergy, 
he learned that their position was an uncommonly strong one ; voluntas 
could no longer stand pro ratione; and he was forced to persuade, 
advise, exhort, instead of commanding and threatening. The Public 
Worship Regulation Act was a distinct attempt to abrogate this freedom 
of the parish-priest, and to place him under the diocesan’s absolute 
control ; and, considering the natural weakness of even episcopal flesh 
and blood, it is obvious that the prospect of these greatly extended 
powers would not be unwelcome to the meekest bishop who ever 
sate on the bench. ; 

The Bill was introduced by the Archbishop on the 20th of April 
1874. In Committee it was transmogrified at the instance of Lord 
Shaftesbury, acting for Lord Cairns. The forum domesticum was. 
abolished, and it was provided that a single lay-judge should be 
appointed by the two Archbishops to hear and determine all repre- 
sentations under the Act, in either province, without the intervention, 
of any such diocesan council as had been originally proposed. 

When the Bill reached the House of Commons it was powerfully 
opposed by Mr. Gladstone ; but the feeling of the House was dead 
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` “against him, and Mr. Disraeli used the opportunity with characteristic 
‘Skill. He adopted the Bill with great cordiality. He rejected all the 
‘glozing euphemisms which had lulled the House of Lords. He uttered’ 
‘no pribbles' and prabbles about forum domesticum, and paternal 
‘guidance, and the authoritative interpretation of ambiguocs formu- 
‘laries. ‘ This,” he said, “is a Bill to put down Ritualism.” 
= That was the naked truth, long and carefully shroudad from 
‘view in aprons and lawn-sleeves, but, now displayed in all its 
native charm. Its’success was instantaneous and overwhelming. 
The House of Commons read the Bill a second time without 
' division, and it passed without material change into law. The 
Archbishop wrote in his journal: “ I received congratulations on all 
hands.” Perhaps they were alittle premature. The working ‘and 
results of thé Public Worship Regulation Act, as we have seen them 
exhibited during the last fifteen years, are scarcely such as to justify 
the theory that its principal author was distinguished by prescient: 
statesmanship. Kn . 
_ In connexion with the subject of EATA it is natural to say . 
a word about the Archbishop’s parliamentary performances. It may 
be cheerfully conceded, even by those who most disliked his policy, 
that he played a great part in the House of Lords. With his dignity 
of person and bearing, his weighty and fluent'speech, and kis practical 
sagacity, he worthily represented the great institution over which he 
presided. His speeches were always heard with interest end respect, 
‘and not seldom they turned votes. In any parliamentary business 
with which he concerned himself, he wielded important influence. 
He had a natural turn for strategy and arrangement, ‘and a keen eye 
for a working compromise. He had close relations with the Queen, 
and, in spite of his Whiggish antecedents, with the leaders of the Tory 
party. He showed great skill in getting men to sink mino- differences, 
and in combining more or less discordant elements for the attainment- 
“of important ends which he had at heart. All these arts of manage- 
ment he practised with untiring industry, and, as far as the House of 
Lords was concerned, with conspicuous success. 

Parliamentary power is a great gift, and its possession carries with 
it a heavy responsibility. The only possible justification of a system 
which gives seats in the legislature to the chief ministers of a 
religious ,body is that they should represent moral sense and 
‘Christian principle, laboriously promote whatever tends żo the ethical 
and physical -improvement of the people, and gtide the national 
conscience aright in those great crises of public controversy where, 
as in the Eastern Question, the path of. polities crosses the path of | 
religion. Archbishop Tait was, according to his panegyrists, the great 
statesman-ecclesiastic of our day; to put it at the lowest, he was a 
parliamentary manager of much tact and experiencs. He sat in the 
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House of Lords for five-and-twenty years, and took a leading part 
in its business. In purely ecclesiastical matters his influence, 
whether for good or evil, was constantly and effectively exercised ;' 
but his biographers do not, I think, mention a single spiritual or 
moral cause which gainéd the slightest assistance from the fact 
that the Chief Pastor of the Church of England was also a Peer of 
Parliament. . . 
What is the use of Bishops in the House of Lords ? 


GEorGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


co 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. 


HAT inexhaustible stores there appear to be of private memoirs 
of the great. Revolutionary Epoch of France from 1789 to 
1815! Nota year passes without further instalments of them issuing 
from the press. Nor is there any sign that we have come to the end 
of the series, or that the demand of the public for them is satiated. 
Louis Blanc and Taine speak of having had access to many private ` 
narratives of this period, of great value, which have not yet seen the 
` light. Among the latest, and certainly the most valuable of such 
works, is that just published by thé descendants of General Marbot, 
an officer whose name scarcely appears in any history of the time, 
but who served with great distinction in the Grande Armée of Napoleon 
from 1799 to the fall of the Empire. He acted as aide-de-camp 
successively to five Marshals—Bernadotte, Augereau, Murat, -Lannes, 
and Masséna—and had the singular good fortune to be present and to 
escape, not without many wounds, but with his life, from nearly all 
- the great historic battles of the period. .He served in the campaigns 
of “Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram,’ Portugal, Moscow, Leipsic, 
and Waterloo, He was present at the sieges of ‘Genoa and Saragoain. 
Hè was with Murat at Madrid; with Lannes in pursuit of Sir 
John Moore's army; and with Masséna in his advance on Lisbon, 
and during the winter before the lines of Torres Vedras, and in- the 
subsequent retreat into Spain. He commanded a cavalry regiment in 
the Russian campaign, and led it safely across the Bérésina; and ‘ 
finally was present in the two disastrous defeats of Leipsig and 
Waterloo. He gained every step of promotion, from that of a private 
in the ranks to that of colonel, by acts of bravery in the field; he was 
thirteen times severely wounded ; at the restoration of the Monarchy he 
was one`of those excepted from the amnesty, and forced into.exile, but . 
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later he became attached to the Duke of Orleans, was made General, 
served as his aide-de-camp at the siege of Antwerp and in we 
campaigns in Africa, and finally died in 1854. 

The three bulky volumes of memoirs now at last published are fall ` 
of the most interesting and exciting matter; the narrative never flags 
for‘a single page. Marbot’s position as aide-de-camp. brought him 
into contact with all the leading generals of the period, and often 
with Napoleon himself. His descriptions of his personal adventures 
are of extraordinary interést; and he gives hundreds of incidents 
throwing light on the condition of the army.and the relations of its 
generals to .one another and to their chief. The story is connected 
by short and lucid accounts of the general manœuvres in the several 
campaigns of Napoleon. There is, however, nothing very new in these. 
A comparison with Thiers’ History shows that he must have revised his 
account from that source, What is of real value and interest is his 
‘own personal experience. Some of his adventures and hair-breadth 
‘escapes are so extraordinary as almost to surpass the credible. 

Marbot, however, left the reputation of a man of the highest — 
honour. He wrote this account of his military experiences for the i 
benefit of his family, and apparently with no intention of publishing 

- it; his descendants have only recently been induced to make it public. 
He -had by writing a defence of the Emperors strategy in the 
campaign of Wagram earned the gratitude of Napoleon, who left 
him by his will 100,000 frs., with the request that he would under- 
take a history of the wars in which he was engaged. The contents 

_ -of the book, breathe‘in every page sentiments which do honour ‘to him. 

. It is impossible, then; to doubt his general veracity. The utmost that 

has been suggested by some critics in France is that Marbot was a 

good racontewr, and that in frequently telling the ‘stories ‘of his 
adventures he may have unconsciously improved them. 

Although these memoirs are not written with the literary style of 
De Ségur, or in the solemn and tragic tone of Férenzac, they are in 
many respects more interesting. They strike one as more real in the 
sense that they mainly describe the incidents which came under the 
writer’s personal view ; they give the impression of these great wars from 
the point of view of a staff officer, just as the memoirs of Fricasse gave 
those of the common soldiers of the Republic, and those of Coignet 
of the soldiers of the Empire. They breathe the life of the Grande 
Armée, the spirit which animated the officers and men, and which 
made it the greatest engine of war which has ever been known. 

Marbot belonged to a family settled in the Dordogne, not of noble 
birth, but living noblement—that is to say, on their own resources, 
without any other industry, or any profession than that of arms. They 
gave three generals to France in the last hundred years. His mother’s 
seven brothers were all in the army, and all of them emigrated during 
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the Revolution.. His father, a Republican by conviction, ; rose rapidly in 
the army during the early-period of the. Revolution, became a general, 
and was a deputy in the Legislative Assembly. He was appointed 
to the command of the Army of Paris in 1799, but when, shortly 
after, a plot was formed: by Siéyés and others to place the govern- 
ment in the hands of a single military chief, and the General was 
sounded on the subject, he refused to give his aid. He agreed that 
the misfortunes of the country demanded a prompt remedy, but, having 
sworn to maintain the existing Constitution, he would not avail him- 
self.of the authority which his command gave him over the troops of 
his division to overthrow the Constitution. He resigned his post, 
and asked for an active command in the field. Bernadotte followed 
his example. General Marbot was appointed to a division in the Army 
of Italy under Masséna; he took with him his son Marcelline, the 


“author of these memoirs, then a lad of only seventeen. He- was 
at this early age so timid by nature, that his father said he 


was more fit to be a girl, and, called him Mademoiselle Marcelline. 
The lad soon showed. that within a delicate frame he had a heart 
of steel, great physical endurance, and presence of mind and resource 
in time of peril. 

There is an interesting account of thè Marbots, father and son, 
on their way to.Italy, meeting at Lyons with General Eonaparte, then 
returning from Egypt, with the full determination to overthrow ‘the 
existing Government of France, and to grasp supreme power. Bona- 
parte, did his’ best, by adroit flattery, to gain General Marbot to his 
cause, bat failing in this, he artfully tried to give tha impression to 
the public that Marbot was with him by walking arm in arm 
through the city:in the most confidential manner. The General 
saw ‘what was coming, and believed it to be inevitable, but he would 
not be a party to the overthrow of the Republic. Marcelline was 
introduced to Bonaparte, who took him by the ear, a sign with him 
of the most friendly condescension, and said, “ This lad will one 
day be a second General Marbot.” The General, wishing to leaye 
Lyons the next morning, found that every horse in the town had been 
engaged by Bonaparte for a round of inspection of the for tifications. 
He was much annoyed by this, but contented himself, saying: “ This 
is the beginning of ommipotence.” He was obliged to descend the.. 
Rhone to Avignon in a barge, and was wrecked on a sandbank. 
From Avignon he went to Aix, and while there was invited to a grand 
banquet by the Radicals of Cavaillon, who left him to pay the bill of 
1500 frs. for the entertainment, which included ortolans and the best 
of wines. Some of these patriots desired to, pay their sl but the 
others said it would be an insult to the General. 

Arrived at Nice, Marcelline entered as a private in ths First 
Regiment of Hussars, which formed part of the division which his 
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father commanded. A mentor was assigned to him, one Pertelay, 
a type of the hussar of the time, This man’s-face was divided by an 
immense scar; he had a long pigtail, moustaches half a foot in length, 
curled with.wax, and losing themselves in his ears, and two wide 
plaits of hair which descended from his shako to his chest. In order 


‘to conform as far as posgible to this type, which was that affected by 


the regiment, the young man was taken to a hairdresser, who rigged 
him out with false hair for a pigtail, plaits, and moustaches, so as to 
give him the necessary appearance of ferocity. 

Within a few weeks Marcelline was able to show his quality and to 
earn promotion. A detachment of fifty hussars, under the command 
of a lieutenant, was ordered to reconnoitre a certain district. The 
lieutenant mét with an accident by the fall of his horse, and was 
unable to proceed, Sergeant Canon, who then took command, ré- 
mained behind at a drink-shop, complaining of illness. The men 
then chose young Marbot as their leader. Under his command they 
surprised a hundred Austrian hussars, took seventeen of them prisoners, 
and escaped with great difficulty from a large force of Austrians. On 
their return they found Canon asleep at the drink-shop, with an- 
enormous ham before him and two empty wine bottles. On reporting 
themselyes to General -Serras he began to abuse Canon, when 
Pertelay exclaimed: “Do not blame him, General, he is such a 
coward that if he had Jed us the expedition would never have 
succeeded.” The General broke Canon on the spot, took his stripes 
from him in the presence of the regiment, and made Marbot sergeant 
in his place, without even suspecting that he was the son of the 
General commanding one of the divisions of the army. 

A month later Marbot was engaged in another affair, in which 
thirty hu&sars, led by a younger brother of Pertelay, surprised a 
battery of Austrian artillery, and carried off six guns.. One-third of 
the men engaged were killed or wounded. General Championnet, 
who commanded in chief, was so delighted with their action that he 
availed himself of a recent decree of the First Consul, and awarded 
three swords of honour, carrying with them after a time the Cross of ' 
the Legion of Honour, and a commission as sub-lieutenant, to the de- 
tachment, allowing them to choose themselves who should receive 
these rewards. Theit leader having been killed, they unanimously 
selected Marbot, who was nominated sub-lieutenant in December 
1799. 

Among other types described by Marbot of this period is that of 
General Macard, commanding a division of cavalry. ‘‘ He was one of 
those officers raised by hazard and by their courage, and who, while 
of real value before the enemy, were not less incapable from their 
want of instruction of holding high rank. This singular pérson—a, 
real Colossus, of extraordinary bravery—-when about to make a 
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charge at the head of the cavalry, was accustomed s'habiller en béte 
as he called it. He divested himself of- his coat and shirt, leaving 
only his breeches, his boots, and his plumed hat. Thus, naked to 
the waist, he- exposed to view a trunk as hairy as that of a bear. 
Once agnipped en béte, clenching his sabre, he rushed on the foe, 
swearing like a pagan, but he seldom came to close quarters, for the 
singular and terrible sight of this half-naked giant covered with hair, 
and who presented himself with yells, so terrified his fces that they 
flew on all sides, thinking they had to do with a wild besst? Marbct 
gives illustrations of the extreme ignorance of this man. ‘It must 
not be supposed,” he adds, ‘that all the officers in the army of Italy 
were like him; it contained in its ranks a great number of men diz- 
tinguished by their education and their manners; but ai this time -t 
also included some chiefs who were very much.out of place in tre 
superior ranks, They were weeded out by degrees.” 

Marbot, having got his commission, became aide-de-camp to his 
father. .The army shortly after retreated, under Masséna, to Genoa, 
and there underwent one of the most terrible sieges of modern times. 
In the course of it General Marbot was severely wounded, and la=r 
died of fever in his son’s arms. The sufferings of the army and of 
the inhabitants were very great. Masséna maintained order only >y 
enforcing the most rigid discipline, Any officer who did rot 
punctually execute orders was broken without pity, by virtue of ' 
powers then conferred on Commanders-in-chief.. Marbot gives an 
illustration in the case of a Colonel Sarcleux, who failed to bring his 
regiment into position at the appointed time, and was the cause of 
the failure of a sortie which’the Marshal had planned. The Marshal 
deprived him of his command, and announced if in an order of the 
day. Sarcleux would have shot himself if he could have re-establisted 
his honour by so doing. Instead of this he shoulderec a musket end 
took his place in the ranks of the regiment he had commanded. 

Marbot, after the death of his father, had been appointed aidele- 
camp to Marshal Masséna, and after the fall of Genoa was seni to 
Milan, under one of the conditions of the surrender, to inform General 
Bonaparte of the fact, it being considered by Masséna of the greacest 
possible importance that early information should reach him, He 
followed Bonaparte to Marengo, and acted as his aide-de-camp in the 
decisive battle there. 

On the renewal of war with Austria in 1805, Marbot was ‘egain 
employed as aide-de-camp, this time with Marshal d’Augereau, -vho 
commanded a corps d'armée. at Brest. This corps marched 300 
leagues, from Brest to the frontier of Switzerland, in two mozths. 


- | Marbot was incessantly employed in carrying orders from one corps 


to another, and was sent on a most dangerous mission across the 
Splugen Pase, then- almost impracticable in early winter -to General 
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Masséna, in command in Italy, but returned in time to take part im 
“he manœuvres which culminated at Austerlitz. He mentions an 
mcident of'this battle not referred to elsewhere. An Austrian corps, 
iinding themselves between two fires, endeavoured to “escape across 
© the lake of Satschan, then frozen, When they had reached the centre- 
cf it, Napoleon summoned the artillery of his guard, and ordered 
them to fire shot on the ice. This broke it up in an infinite number 
cf points, and the water rose through the cracks. “ We saw thousands. 
c? Austrians, with their horses, guns, and carriages, gradually sink in 
tae gulf. A very. few succeeded in saving themselves by means of 
ropes which the French soldiers threw them from. the bank, but the ` 
balk of them were drowned.”. The next morning, as Napoleon was , 
standing on the edge of the lake, surrounded by his generals and 
their staff, they observed an Austrian officer lying on a floating piece 
or-ice. He was unable to move, as his thigh was broken. Seeing 
Napoleon’s staff, he called out to them in piteous cries for assistance. 
By the direction of Napoleon every effort was made to save him, but in 
vein, till Marbot volunteered to plunge into the freezing water, and 
swam out to the ice and succeeded after great éfforts in guiding it to 
ths edge of the ‘lake, whence the officer was rescued. 

On the conclusion of the war’ he returned to Paris, and was thencs 
seat by Napoleon with despatches to Berlin. At this capital he was 
wisness of the intense hatred of the Prussians to France, and of the 
intrigues of the queen and others to force on a war. The cavalry 
of she Royal Guard, he says, sharpened their swords on the doorsteps. 
of the French Ambassador’ s house. „On being questioned by Napoleon 
on his return, and informing him of this incident, the Emperor ex- 
clamed with indignation, “ The braggarts will soon learn that our: 
arms are in a good state.” War soon broke ont, and Marbot was. 
agein with Marshal d’Augereau in the Jena campaign. 

“ater, he crossed’ the Vistula with the army, and’ took part in the 
terrible winter’ campaign in Poland, and in the battles of Landsberg and 
Eyhu. At the former, the light cavalry charged the Russians, but were 
repalsed ; Napoleon then ordered up the heavy cavalry, under General. 
d’Hartpoul. They attacked the Russians, and completely annihilated 
eigEt battalions. Never was there a cavalry charge with such brilliant 
restlts. The Emperor, Marbot says, to testify his satisfaction with 

. the suirassiers, embraced their general in the presence of the division. 
D’Hartpoul exclaimed : “ To show. myself worthy of such an honour, I 
shorld allow myself to be killed for your Majesty.” He kept his 
word, for the next day he died‘ onthe field of battle at Eylau. 
“Qeelle époque et quels hommes!” says Marbot. At Eylan,‘one of ` 
the ost terrible battles of the century, and where the losses in killed 
and wounded on both sides formed a larger proportion than in:any 
other battle, ancient or modern, the corps of General Augereau was, 
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almost éntirely destroyed. Of 15,000 men there came out of action - 
only 3000. The Marshal was wounded ; all his generals and colonels 
were killed or wounded. Marbot himself was severely wounded, and 
escaped death only by a miracle. The story of his escaps on his mare 
Lisette is one of the most extraordinary in the book, and is worth 
quoting, though, for brevity’s sake, I have been compelled to omit 
many graphic details which add to its interést and sense of reality : 


“Lisette was a mare of fine quality and great speed. She had, however, 
one defect, she bit like a bull-dog and threw herself with fury on persons 
who displeased her. She could ‘only be saddled by the aid of five persons, 
. but once on her back the mount was incomparable. ... . . Such was the 
mare I°’ mounted at Eylau at the moment when the débris’ of the corps 
d'armée of Augereau, crushed by the hail of bullets, endeavoured to concen- 
. trate near the great cemetery. The 14th Regiment remained alone on a 
hill which it had been ordered not to quit by the Emperor himself. The 
snow haviig ceased for the moment we perceived the intrepid regiment 
surrounded by the enemy waving its eagle in the air as a sign that it held 
its own and demanded succour. ' The Emperor resolved to save it if possible, 
and ordered Marshal d’Augereau to send an aide-de-camp to it with instruc- 
tions to destend the hill and to.form a square in the plain, while a brigade 
of cavalry should march to their assistance. It was almost impossible to 
carry out these orders as a cloud of Cossacks separated us from the 
Regiment. Two officers in turn were sent. Neither of them reached their 
destination. They were never heard of again. They were probably killed, 
and their bodies stripped of their uniforms could not be recognised in the 
vast heaps of dead. For the third time the Marshal called out, ‘ I/Officier 


à marcher. It was my turn... . I dashed off on the errand. I tooka’ ` 


different course from that of the’ officers who had preceded ne, and instead 
of advancing sword in hand to defend myself against the Cossacks, I rode as if 
racing, leaving my sword in its scabbard, and endeavoured to reach the goal 
by the shortest route, without thinking of the Cossacks on either side of me. 
This method succeeded perfectly. Lisette flew swift as a swallow, leaping 
over the heaps of dead bodies of men and: horses and gun-carriages. 
Thousands of Cossacks were scattered over the plain. The first who per- 
ceived me called out like men beating up game in a line: ‘A vous! à vous!” 
But none ‘of them tried to stop me, partly because of the extreme speed of 
my mare, and partly because each one thought that I could not escape those 
beyond him. Thus I escaped all and reached the 14th Regiment... . . I 
found it formed in a square. It was surrounded by a circle of dead bodies 
of horses and Russian dragoons whom they had repulsed, and who formed a 
kind of rampart, which made their position unassailable to cavalry. I had 
difficulty in passing over this bloody embankment. 

“When I gave to’the officer in command of the Regimert the order to 
retire, he observed that the handful of men remaining to him would be 
exterminated if it descended into the plain, and that there was not time to 
execute the movement as a column of Russian infantry was marching on them , 
at a distance of only a hundred yards. ‘I see no means of safety, hesaid ; 

‘return to the Emperor,.and bid him farewell on behalf of the 14th Regiment. 
which has faithfully executed his orders ; convey to him the eagle which- he 
‘gave us, and which we can defend no longer ; ; it would be tco painful to us 
in dying to see it fall into the hands of the enemy.’ The captain then gave 

‘me the eagle, which the soldiers saluted for the last time, with cries of 
Vive P Empereur: .... Attho moment when I was leaning fcrward to receive 
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the eagle, a cannon-ball struck and passed through the peak of my hat 
close to my head... .. I was all but annihilated by the blow, but did not 
fall from my horse. Blood flowed from my nose, my ears, and even from 
- my eyes; still I heard, I saw, I understood, and preserved all my intel- 
lectual faculties, though my limbs were so paralysed that I could not „moye 
a single finger. .... Meanwhile the column of Russian infantry charged 
the hill. Gorged with brandy, they threw themselves on the’ feeble 
remnant of the 14th Regiment, who defended themselves valiantly 
with their bayonets, and when the square was broken fell into groups, -, „and 
sustained for a time the unequal combat. . , . . In the mêlée w hich ensued 
I received & bayonet wound in the arm. Another blow was aimed at me by 
a Russian soldier, but in his drunkenness he lost his balance, and his bayonet 
struck the hind-quarters of Lisette. The mare, mad with pain, reverted-to . 
her ferocious instincts; she rushed on the Russian, seized him - by the face, 
and with her teeth tore away his nose, lips, eyelids, and all the skin, and lefé 
him a most terrible spectacle—ume tête de mort vivante toute rouye. Thén 
rushing furiously in the midst of the combatants, Lisette threw hersélf 
against every one she met in her way. .... A Russian officer having laid ` 
hold of -her bridle, she seized him by the belly, and lifting him with ease, she 
carried him beyond the mêlée to the foot of the hill, where she trampled on 
his body, and left him dying on the snow. Then, renewing her course’ by 
the road she had come, she galloped at full speed to the cemetery. Thanks 
wo the hussar saddle on which. I was seated, I maintained myself on the mare. 

. When nearly at the cemetery a new danger befell me. I found my- 
self i in front of a French battalion of the Old Guard, who, unable to see any 
distance on account of the heavy flakes of snow, took me for an enemy lead- 
ing a charge of cavalry. The battalion fired on me. My cloak and saddle 
, were riddled with shot, but I was not wounded, nor was my mare, which 
es the battalion, ahd passed through its ranks. with the greatest ease. 

. This last effort exhausted her power ; she had lost much } blood, one of 
the veins of her hind- -quarter having been cut; the poor beast suddénly 
collapsed and fell on one side, whilé I rolled offon the other. . . . . Stretched 
on the snow, among the dead and dying, not being able to move, I lost 
consciousness. ... . ‘At last I fainted away, and was not even- roused , by 
the great tumult which ninety-six squadrons of Murat’s cavalry made’ 
in charging near me, if not over me. I reckoned that my faintivg-tit. - 
lasted four hours ; when I revived I found myself completely naked, having 
nothing Jeft on me ‘but my hat and my right boot. A soldier of the baggage- 
train, thinking me dead, had stripped me, according to custom, and, wishing 
to, tear from me the remaining boot, had planted his foot on my ‘belly for 


better purchase while pulling at my jeg. The efforts of this man had the | | 


effect of reviving me. I was able to raise myself and to clear my throat’ of 
blood. The shock caused-by the wind of the cannon-ball had been such 
that my face, shoulders, and breast were black, while the blood flowing 
from the wound in my arm reddened all the rest of my body! My hat 
and my hair were filled with snow, coloured with blood. .... The soldier 
turned from me, and bolted with my clothes before I could utter a word. 
In this condition, with night approaching, when I must have died of -cold, 
nothing but a miracle could save me. . This second miracle did occur.” 


The man who had taken Marbot’s clothes, while returning to the 
camp, showed his booty to a comrade who was. driving a fourgon, in 
which there happened to be a servant of Marshal Augereau, to whom 
Marbot had rendered some great service. This servant recognising 
his benefactor’s uniform by an Astrakan collar, the only one of its 
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kind in the division, and wishing to see for the last time his dead body, 
induced the soldier to take him to the spot where it lay, and there he 
found Marbot still alive. The joy’of this man was great. He 
summoned help. -Marbot was brought into camp, and ‘by careful 
pursing, was, ultimately cured, The surgeon declared that the bleed- 
ing from the bayonet wound had probably saved his life from the 
‘effect of the wind of. che cannon-ball. It is satisfactory to know that 
Lisette also recovered. 

aye ‘After some days in hospital at Warsaw, Marbot retùrned to Paris, 
.and was not fit for service again till the following sprizig, when he 
Fejoined the army, this time as aide-de-camp to Marshal Lannes, ` 
‘and he was in time to take part in the battle of Friedlard. On the 
seve,of the battle he delivered a message from Lannes to the Emperor, 
when the latter asked him, “ Have you a good memory? What 
‘anniversary is this ?” “ That of Marengo,” replied Marbot. “ Yes,” said 
‘the Emperor, “.that of Marengo, and I shall defeat the Russians as 
I defeated the’ Austrians.” As the troops passed in review before him, 
he repeatedly exclaimed, “This is a lucky day—the anniversary . 
of’ Marengo,” And so it turned out, for after three days’ fighting, the 
‘Russians were completely defeated, and lost 26,000 killed 'and wounded, 
to only 8000 of the French. It was. followed by the Treaty of 


` Tilsit, the culminating point of Napoleon’s career. 


Marbot’s next service was as aide-de-camp to Murat in Spain in 
1807. There is much in this part of his memoirs of great value, 
Spain was then in alliance with France. The French army was 
‘concentrated ostensibly for the invasion of: Portugal. The troops sent 
there, however, were not the men who had fought with the Emperor 
in his famous campaigns, but fresh conscripts, of inferior physiqné and 
without much training. Marbot says of them: “ What a spectacle for 
the population, who assembled from long distances to look at the 
victors of Marengo, ‘Austerlitz, and: Friedland, and who saw these 
wretched conscripts, who could scarcely carry their haversacks and 
arms, who had more the appearance of invalids leaving the hospital, 
“than-an army marching to the conquest of a kingdom ! .... This 
sad spectacle gave to the Spaniards a very bad impression of our 
troops, and led to disastrous results. Napoleon despised ‘too: much 
the population of the- Peninsula, and thought that it sufficed to show 
French troops to obtain all that hé wanted from them. This was a 
grave error.’ 

Marbot was at Madrid when the émeute took place against Godoy, 
the queen’s favourite, and was the means’ of rescuing this personage 
from the fury of the mob. He tells again the miserable story of the 
perfidious action of Napoleon to the Spanish King and to the people 
of Spain, and the consequent general insurrection: “ As a military 
man, it was ny duty to SEN the men who attacked the French army ; 
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but I could not but recognise in my inward heart that our cause was 
a bad one, aud that the Spaniards had good reason to repel as enemies , 
those who, having presented themselves as friends, desired to dethrone - 


. their Sovereign, and to take possession of the kingdom by .force ; 


the war appeared to me to be iniquitous, but I was a soldier, and 
could not refuse to march without being taxed with cowardice, . . <. 
The greater part of the army thought as I did, but obeyed all the 


` same.” 


When Joseph Bonaparte was placed by his brother on_his ephemeral 
throne in Spain, Murat succeeded him at Naples, and Marbot was 
taken by Marshal Lannes on his staff. “If you are not killed,” the 
Marshal said, “I will promote you rapidly.” His duties as aide-de- 
‘camp in carrying despatches from one corps-d’armée to another, often’ 
alone, and sometimes on foot, across wide districts: of ‘country 
generally infested by guerillas, were among the most arduous and 
dangerous of any that he ever performed. Incidentally he mentions’ 
that between the years 1808 and 1814 more than two hundred staff 
officers were killed or taken prisoners by the Spaniards, while engaged > 

in this task. 

After the victory of Lannes at Tudela, he was sent with despatches 
to announce it to Napoleon, then at Aranda; he was attacked on’ the 
way by guerillas, severely wounded, and eecaped again almost by a 
miracle. He was obliged to return to headquarters. -On his way, by the 
roadside he saw the dead body of a young French officer of the cavalry 
nailed to the wall of a building, with his head downwards, and a fire 
lighted beneath him; blood was still dripping from his body. 
Reaching headquarters with difficulty, he was unable on account of 


‘ his wound to start again, His despatches were stained with his 


blood. The chief of the staff proposed tore-copy them. “No,” said 
the Marshal, “ it is well that the Emperor should see now valiantly 
Captain Marbot has defended them.” 

Scarcely recovered, he, joined Lannes and the Tin Hens himself in 
pursuit of Sir J ohn. Moore’s force, and crossed the Douro. The 
march was a terrible one; all stragglers were cruelly treated and killed 
by the peasants. He states that. three grenadiers of the Guard, 
finding themselves unable to continue the march, and unwilling to 
remain behind with the certainty of being tortured ‘and massacred, 
blew their brains out with their muskets. 

Napoleon was greatly affected by these suicides, and, in spite of the 
mud and rain, visited successively all the buildings in which the soldiers 
had sought shelter for the night, and spoke to them, in the hope of 
raising their morale and infusing the old enthusiasm in them. The 
next day, on receipt of news from France, the Emperor left the army 
and returned to Paris, leaving to Marshal Soult the task of pursuing . 
the English army and of fighting the battle of Corunna. 
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`. Lannes separated at the same time from the army of Portugal, and 
‘was directed to Saragossa, where he took command of the troops, 
-30,000 in number, engaged in the celebrated siege of| that city. 
Marbot was ordered by the Marshal to lead a storming party of eight 
-companies of grenadiers, with the promise of promotion if successful, 
but, while reconnoitring the point where the assault was to be made, 
he was struck by a shot, and again most dangerously wounded. He 
recovered only in time to be yet at the surrender of the city to : 
-Lannes, 

Saragossa taken; Lannes a to Paris, accompanied by Marbot. 
“Within ten’ days of their arrival there they were again en route to join 
the Emperor at Atgsburg, in his new campaign against „Austria. 
Marbot was soon again in the thick’ of the fray. He had another 
extraordinary escape at the battle of Eckmuhl. Lannes had ordered 
him to conduct a regiment of cuirassiers, which had been misdirected 
by another aide-de-camp, to a point where it was to charge a regiment 
-of Croats. In the charge which took place the Croats were annihi- 
` ated, but Marbot's horse was killed under him, and he was dismounted. 
‘The cuirassiers, carrying their charge too'far, were in their turn met 
by a regiment: of. Austrian lancers, who repulsed them, and. they 
retreated at a gallop over the ground where Marbot lay,. pursued” by 
the Austrians: There was a distance of a few hundred feet only 
between the two corps, and if Marbot had been-left behind, he would 
have been killed to a certainty. Two mounted cuirassiers gave him 
their hands, and thus, half lifted from the ground, he bounded along 
with them with tremendous strides, while they galloped at a fearful | 
pace over .the short distance which separated them from their own. 
lines. ‘ It was time for my gymnastic course,” he says, “ to end, for 
I was completely out of. breath, and could not have continued. I 
‘learned then how inconvenient are ‘the heavy’ long boots of the. 
cuirassiers in‘time of war; for a young officer i in the regiment, who, 
like me, had his horse killed: under him, and’ was. supported by two 
of his comrades on the return gallop in.the same manner that I was, 
found himself unable to keep pace with the horses on account of his 
heavy boots; he was left behind, and was killed ‘by an Austrian 
lancer, while i had escaped by reason of ‘my light boots.” 

The next day it became absolutely necessary, for the safety of the 
army in its future proceedings, to take the town of .Ratisbon at any 
cost. The Emperor himself directed the proceedings, and was wounded 
while so doing. The pain was ‘great,.though the wound was slight, 
but Napoleon was. soon able to remount his horse and,to ride along 
the lines of his army, while Lannes was making preparations for the 
assault of Ratisbon. When all was ready the Emperor returned to 
‘his post overlooking the point of assault. A battery of guns had 
shattered the ramparts sufficiently. to make a slope by which the 
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assault could be made, but there remained a height of eight or ten 
feet of wall, against which it was necessary to place scaling-ladders. 
Lannes called for fifty volunteers to lead the assaulting body with. 
ladders; the only difficulty was to select the number out of all who 
volunteered for the dangerous duty. On advancing to the breach 
they were all swept away by the enemy's fire. Another party: of 
volunteers was called for, with the same result. When the call was 
made a third time, there was no longer the same desire to volunteer 
for a duty which now appeared to lead to certain death. Though . 
the Emperor was looking on; and the whole army was present, no one 

volunteered. There was a mournful silence throughout the ranks. 

. “The intrepid Lannes,” says Marbot, “then exclaimed, -‘ I will show 

you that before being a marshal I was a grenadier, and am so still’. 
He seized a ladder and was about to mount the breach. His aide-de- 
camps endeavoured to prevent him, but he insisted upon going. . I 

then took upon myself to say, ‘ Monsiéur le Maréchal, you would not 

wish us to be dishonoured; we should be so if you received the , 
slightest wound in carrying a, ladder to the rampart before every one 
of your aides-de-camp had been killed.’ Then, in spite of his efforts, 
-I snatched the ladder from him and placed it on my shoulder, while: 
Vitry took the other.end of it, and the other aides-de-camp by ponpes : 
also took up ladders.” 

“ At the sight of a marshal of France disputing with his TA 
camp who should first mount the breach, a cry of enthusiasm arose 
from the whole division! Officers and soldiers all claimed the honour . 
of mounting at the head of the assaulting column. They endeavoured 
to push us aside, and to lay hold of the ladders; but in yielding we 
should have given the impression of having acted a little comedy for. 
the purpose of rousing the élan of the troops. The Marshal under- 
stood this, and though he feared that his staff would be exterminated 
in making so perilous an attack, he allowed.us to proceed,” 

Marbot, having had most experience, organised and led the attack. 
By one of those strange accidents of war, while the first two assaulting 
parties had been destroyed before arriving at the wall, the third reached 
it without losing a single man. Thé wall was escaladed in the presence 
of the whole army, the assaulting column succeeded in forcing an 
entrance, and the ,town was carried with comparatively little loss. 
Asareward for this service, the Emperor promised to promote Marbot 
to the rank of major. G 
' The next service which Marbot rendered to the Emperor was, if 
possible, even more dangerous and critical, and one .of which he was 
prouder than of any other, partly because it was voluntarily undertaken, 
whereas the, others were by orders of his superior officers. A few days 
after the taking of Ratisbon, the French army was at Molk, on the 
banks of the Danube. The town was dominated by a great rock in 
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the'form of a promontory, on the summit of which was, a ETEN 
convent of great wealth... The rooms of the monastery looked out on 
the Danube, and to a vast distance beyond. The Enïperor and many~ 
ofthis. marshals, including Lannes, were lodged for’ the night in this 
 monastory: < 
w On the opposite bank of the Danube the camp fires of the Austrian 
army could be seen; but it.was not known-what the forca consisted 
of... Tt was essential to Napoleon’s further movements that he should 
. know. whether General Hiller’s division was with the. main army or 
not; and the only means: of ascertaining this promptly was to send a 
trusted man across the river into the enemy’s camp. 
s«Marbot was sent for, and on the suggestion, not the Jetna, of © 
Napoleon himself, volunteered for the ,duty, involving almost certain 
death, of crossing the Danube by night in a boat, landing in the 
enemy’s camp, kidnapping and carrying off two ‘or three men from, 
the Austrians. The Danube, being in flood, was three miles in width. 
The danger of the crossing was immensely increased by the heavy flood 
bringing down great quantities of trees recently felled in the adjoining . 
mountains. A gale of wind was blowing, and torrents.of rain were 
falling. The boatmen of the place refused to embark, insisting that 
to’ attempt the- crossing was almost certain death,’ Napoleon then 
gave orders that six of thera: were to be compelled ‘by force to take 
Marbot across the river, and soldiers were told off to see that they 
performed this duty. Marbot was conveyed across the river, landed with 
his soldiers on the opposite bank, escaped detection in the darkness 
from the Austrian guard, and succeeded in kidnapping three men, 


' whom they brought, across the river to Napoleon. . When questioned 


by the Emperor himself, it turned out that they belonged to General 
Hiller’s corps, and thus the important question was solved. - 

. The boatmen were rewarded by presents of 12,000 frs. each, The 
Emperor also directed that the kidnapped men should be raturned to 


. _ the Austrian Army with gifts of money to recompense them for 


their fright, saying that any one giving information to him, even in- 
voluntarily, ought to be rewarded. 
, he interesting events which followed in this oampaign—the occupa- 

tion of the island of Lobau in the middle of the-Danube, the crossing 
of the river, the battle of Essling, the breaking of the bridges by the 
Austrians in the middle of the battle, the critical position of Napoleon 
and his retreat to the island again, the death of Marshal Lannes in 
the arms of Marbot, from a wound at Essling, the fortifying of Lobau 
with a view to again crossing the Danube, and the crowning victory 
of Wagram-—are all matters of general -history; though Marbot 
tells them with great vividness, and with many fresh decails which 
throw light upon them. 

On the death of Lannes, Maxbot was transferred to the staff of 
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Marshal Masséna, and remained with him during the rest of the 
Austrian campaign, and during his campaign in Portugal. His 
relations with his new. chief were not of a friendly character. The, 
misunderstanding had its origin in an incident at the battle of | 
Wagram. 

At a critical part of that battle, one of the divisions under 
Masséna was falling back on its reserves, pursued by the Austrian - 
cavalry. It was necessary to stem the torrent of fugitives and give 


a new direction to their flight, lest they should involve three other regi- ` 


ments in reserve in a common rout. All Masséna’s aides-de-camp but 
one were already engaged in conveying his orders. The one remaining 
‘by his side was his son, Prosper Masséna, who was making his first 
campaign. The Marshal feared to expose his son on a mission which 
wasof the most perilous nature, for it was more than probable that 
the aide-de-camp who should venture into the middle of the disordered 
mob of fugitives would be sabred by the enemy. - At this moment 
Marhot returned from some other mission, and without giving him, 
time to breathe, the Marshal ordered him to throw himself into the, 
‘danger he feared for his son. 


“tI had too strong a sense:of duty,’ says Marbot, ‘not to understand 
that a marshal was under no obligation to follow the ‘rule which aides-de- 
camp have, made for themselves, to take their turn in carrying orders, 
however perilous. The chief must, under’ certain circumstances, employ 
the officer he thinks best qualified to execute his orders. Although Prosper 
had taken but one message that day, and it was histurn to go, I made no 
objection. I was indeed proud of the confidence reposed in me by my selec- 
tion for such a duty. The Marshal, however, destroyed my illusions by 
saying to me in a wheedling tone: ‘ You understand, my friend, why I do 
not send my son, though it is his turn to go. I ‘fear he may be killed. . 
You understand—you understand.’ I ought “to have been silent; but, in- 
dignant at such egotism so little disguised, I could not refrain from replying, 
in the presence of several generals, ‘Monsieur le Maréchal, I was on the. 
point of starting under the belief that I was to perform a duty ; I regret 
that you have shown me my mistake, for I now understand that, compelled 


_ to send one of your aides-de-camp to an almost certain death, you prefer that 


it should be myself rather than your son’; but I think you might have spared 
me this cruel truth. And without waiting for any reply, I started off on my 
errand at'full gallop. .... I soon found Prosper Masséna at my side. 

The brave lad, indignant that his father should have exposed me in place of 
himself, had escaped in order to follow me. ‘I wish,’ he said, ‘to share the 
‘danger which should have been spared you, if the blind tenderness of my 
father had not rendered him unjust to you.’ The noble simplicity of the 
young man pleased me. ‘In his place I should have acted as, he did. 

“ Our position in the mêlée of fugitives and Austrian Lancers was most 
critical, I had a triple task to perform—to ward off the blows aimed at. 
young Masséna, who, having had no experience with his sword, was very 
unskilful; to defend myselfy and, thirdly, to induce the fugitive soldiers to 
change their course so as not to throw into confusion the regiments in 


‘reserve. We succeeded, however, in our task, and neither Prosper nor I 


received any wounds. We returned to the Marshal, who uttered a cry at 
seeing his son covered with blood; but ‘on hearing that he was not wounded 
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he gave vent to his anger, and in the presence of the generals and of 
two officers of the .Emperor’s staff he roundly abused ‘his son. ‘Who 
‘ordered you, young fool, to mix yourself in such a mélée?’ The answer of 
Prosper was really sublime. ‘ Who ordered me? My honour! I wished to 
prove to my comrades in the army and to France that if I am not destined 
to have the military talent which has rendered my father illustrious, I am 
at least by my courage worthy to bear the name of Masséna,’ The Emperor 
was informed of what had passed, and when shortly after he came across 
Masséna’s staff, he called Prosper to his side, and taking him kindly by the 
ear, said : ‘ Well done, mon cher, this is how young men like you should begin 
A their careers; and then, turning to the Marshal, he said to him ir alow voice; 
but so as to be heard, by General Bertrand, who reported it to mes ‘I love 
my brother Louis as much as you cherish your son, but when he was my 
aide-de-camp in Italy he did his duty like the others, and I should have 
feared to discredit him if I had exposed one of his comrades in his place. ” 


From that, time forth Masséna evidently owed Marbot a grudge: 

Another’ incident of the battle of Wagram, of more historical 
importance, I have not found recorded elsewhere. Marshal Bernadotte 
had for some time’ been disaffected to the Emperor. After the first 
day’s fighting at Wagram he criticised very hostilely the tactics 
pursued, and he said publicly, in the presence of those who. reported 
it to the Emperor, that the passage of the Danube and the action which 
followed had been badly directed, and if he had himself the command 
he would, by a savante maneuvre and almost without fighting, reduce 
Prince Charles to the necessity of laying down his arms. During thé 
fighting of the next day the Saxon troops under the command of 
Bernadotte, being badly led, were repulsed by the Austrian cavalry, 
and fell back in disorder on Masséna’s corps. Bernadotte galloped 
back to head his men and to rally them, and in doing so fqund him- 
self in the presence of Napoleon, who, in an ironical tone, said to him: 
“ Is this the savante maneuvre by which you count on reducing Prince 
Charles to the necessity of laying down his arms?” Bernadotte was 
stupefied, and before he could stammer out a few words, Napoleon, in 
a loud voice and in a tone of the utmost severity, said: “I withdraw 
from you the command of the army which you direct so ill. .... 
Withdraw at once, and quit the army in twenty-four hours. I have 
no need of a blunderer such ag you.” This said, the Emperor turned 
his back on the Marshal, and taking command himself of the Saxons, 
restored order in‘their ranks, and led them again against the enemy. 
Bernadotte was with difficulty prevented by his aides-de-camp throw- 
ing himself on the bayonets of the enemy. He wandered all, day 
over the field of battle, and eventually withdrew to France. On 
his return to Paris he was entrusted with another command by the 
Minister of War, without the knowledgé of the Emperor. `A few 
months later he was elected by the Diet of Sweden as successor to 
their King,-and as Crown Prince of that: country he led their army, 
in the campaign of 1813 against France, and had his revenge on the 
Emperor at the ‘decisive battle of Leipsic. ; 


t 
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Early in 1810 Marbot again left Paris to join Masséna’s staff ‘in 
Spain, and served in the two campaigns in Portugal of 1810 and 
1811, which he says were full of hardship to him. Twice he' Wah 
soverely wounded. He received no reward, and not even a kindly" rè- 
cognition from the. Marshal. This was the more strange, as où” “Ohe 
occasion, when Masséna was examining on foot the fortifications- of 
, Ciudad Rodrigo'and a shell burst close to him, covering him witli 
sand and dirt which for the time completely blinded him, Marbot 
took him on his back and carried him some distance till out-of danger. 

Marbot’s account of these campaigns, including the taking of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and’ Almeida,, the advance into Portugal, the battle’ of 
Busaco, the winter spent by Masséna’s force before the lines of Tortes 
Vedras and his retreat the following spring, the ‘battles of Fuentés 
d@Onoro and in front of Almeida, are very full; they are of interest 
chiefly in the fuller evidence they give of the disastrous effect of thé 
quarrels and misunderstandings between the various marshals employed: 
in Portugal and Spain. 


its 


“The most complete anarchy [he says] prevailed among the niarshals 
and the chiefs of the various corps d'armée. Each one considered himself 
independent, and would render no aid of men or provisions to the others, Ti 
vain the Emperor himself addressed the.most peremptory orders to,the chiefs 
to support one another. .... ‘None obeyed, and each pretended to have need 
of all the resources he could dispose of. General Saint-Cyr was on the point 
of being crushed in Catalonia because Marshal Suchet, Governor of Aragon, 
refused to send. him a single battalion. Marshal Soult was abandoned at 
Oporto because Marshal Victor neglected to obey the order he had received'to 
join him. Soult in his turn refused, later, to come to the succour of Masséna 
when at the gates of Lisbon. Masséna could not get Bessiéres to aid him in 

. fighting the Eng glish beforé Almeida, when an additional division might have 
turned the tide : against Wellington. I could quote a mass of examples of 
egotism and disobedience which caused the destruction of the French armies 
in the Peninsula.” 


Masséna was the chief sufferer from the want of co-operation of the 
other marshals. His relations with his brother marshals and generals 
were embittered by a puerile matter, which is another illustration of 
the old saying: Cherchez la femme, Marbot says that Masséna brought 
with him to Spain a Madame X. He had only consented to take 
command in Portugal upon the express understanding with‘ the 
Emperor that he was to be allowed to take this lady with him. In 
‘ the advance on Portugal there was a meeting with Masséna and 
Marshals Ney, Regnier, Junot, and Montbrun, They had: come 
some distance for a council of war, and Masséna, who had been 
accustomed to dine alone with Madame X., apart from his staff, asked ~ 
them to join his table before returning to their respective camps. A few 
minutes before sitting down to dinner Masséna summoned Madame X., 
who on inding herself in the presence of the marshals was about to with- 
draw, but Masséna called out to Ney, in a loud voice: “My dear Marshal, 
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give, your arm to Madame.” Ney grew pale, but restrained himself, 
, and conducted the lady to the table, but during the dinner he did not 
speak, a ‘single word to her, and addressed himself. wholly to 
Montbran on “hia left. Madame X., feeling that she was in a false 
position, was greatly agitated, aid. finally fell into a fainting fit. 
, The, four marshals immediately left the tablé, and. expressed them- 
selves in very indignant terms on- what had occurred. Dating from 
this, scene there was a‘ very bad feeling between these officers and 
Marshal Masséna. 

„Madame X. appears to have been a, great cause of sears 
: ment to the army. As there were no roads for carriages in Portugal, 


she. "accompanied ' Masséna on horseback. Her fatigues contributed 


greatly to retard his movements, for it was impossible tc leave her 
behind without exposing her to be carried “off by guerillas. - It was 
necessary on her account to make very short stages. The Marshal, 
on, more than one occasion, lost most precious time through this. 


In the retreat into Spain in 1811 her „position became very critical.. 


Her horse fell several times with her in the mountain passes, and 
the poor woman, who bore it with the greatest courage, was cruelly 
bruised. At last it was necessary to have her carried in a litter 
by grenadiers. © The Marshal implored his men not to abandon her, 
and often exclaimed— What a mistake I have made in bringing a 
woman to the war! ” g 


“The campaign ended, so far as Masséna and Marbot are con- ; 


cerned, on the arrival of the retredting army at Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Masséna was then recalled in disgrace, and was superseded by 
Marshal Marmont. Marbot returned with his chief to Paris. 

„ Marbot’s next service was as major in a cavalry regiment—tho 
Twenty-third Chasseurs. In the absence of the colonel through ill- 
ness, he commanded this regiment for many months during the 
Russian campaign, and was eventually. promoted to the colonelcy. 
Although his opportunities of seeing and hearing what was taking 
place were much fewer than when acting as aide-de-camp to a marshal, 
his narrative contains much that is of. value, and may be compared 
with advantage with those of Ségur and Férenzac. The ‘Twenty- 
third Chasseurs were attached to the Second Army Corps under Marshal 
Oudinot, and later, when this officer’ was wounded, under General 
Saint-Cyr, an officer of’ great skill and courage, but reckless of the 
lives of his men. He had begun life as a comic actor. Except dur- 
ing the time of battle he showed himself little to his troops, and was 
often practising on his violin when he should have been looking after 
the interests of his‘ corps. He had, however, real military genius. 
His corps d'armée did not advance to Moscow. It remained behind 
on the Dana, and there protected the flank of the main advance. It 
had several most severe engagements, notably that at Polotsk, in 


i 
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‘which the Twenty-third Chasseurs especially distinguished them- 


selves. On the retreat of the Grand Army from Moscow, the 
Second Army Corps fell into line with it shortly before it arrived 
on the banks of the Bérésina. _ Marbot’s regiment found no difficulty . 
in fording this river, which was not a wide one, before the two bridges 
were constructed by the engineers. He says that the crossing by foot 
soldiers might have been greatly facilitated by placing lines- of .carts 
across the bed of the river, so that the men might step from one ‘to 
the other. No one, however, would listen to his suggestion. Having 
-occasion to recross the river in search of some of his baggage on the 
night before the main army crossed, and when there occurred the terrible 


` disaster so often described, he found the two bridges quite deserted. 


The losses of the following day might have been avoided if the staff 
of the army had availed themselves of that night to send across. the 
baggage -and the 50,000 stragglers. He found this vast mass of 
people quietly seated round their camp fires, grilling their rations of 
horse-flesh, unconscious of the disasfer that would overtake them on 


. the morrow in the crossing, which at that moment could have been 


effected without difficulty. In vain, when passing by the camps of 


` the general staff and that of Marshal Ondinot, he pointed out to the 


staff officers that the bridges were deserted, and how easy it would 
be to compel the vast crowds of unarmed men to cross when there 
was no enemy to oppose them. They replied only: with evasive 
words, each one leaving it to others to direct the operation. Taking 
himself a few soldiers, he succeeded, by persuasion alone, in inducing 
two to thrae thousand of these wretched people to cross the bridges. 
The vast mass remained behind, and next day fell victims to thei 
own neglect and to the remissness of the staff. “ 


“Tt was in this disordered camp,” he adds, “that I saw for the first time 
the soldiers returning from Moscow. , My heart was broken at the sight. 
All ‘grades were confounded: no arms, no uniforms. Soldiers, officers, and 
even generals were covered with rags, and having for boots bands of leather 
and cloth. ‘Thousands of men of all nations were mixed together, speaking 
all the languages of Europe, without being able to understand one another,” 

After crossing the Bérésina and the marshes.of Zembin, the French 
burnt the bridges behind them; but unfortunately this was of little 
use to them. A severe frost the next night froze the river and the 
marshes sufficiently to enable the Russians to cross. Henceforth the 
Second Army Corps formed the rearguard of the army. In spite of 
the general disorganisation, Marbot was able to keep his regiment 
well together, aud it formed astriking contrast to others ; so much so, 


that Napcleon could scarcely believe that so many of its men 


remained under arms, In comparing Marbot’s account of this 
terrible retreat with that of Ségur, it appears that in one respect the 


. latter has somewhat overstated the difficulties of the army. Marbot 


‘ 
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` says that it was not true that food was so scarce that the men were 
reduced to eat human flesh, there was always a sufficiency of horse-flesh, . 
owing to the vast number of horses which succumbed along the route, 
-and provisions also were not wanting in the country after passing the 
-Bérésina. The cold, however, was‘terrible; it told worst upon those 
troops which had not been long with the army in their retreat. On 
December 4 the division of Géneral Gratien, 12,000 strong, quitted 
Wilna to support the main army in its retreat. On the night of the 
6th the cold was more than usually severe. .The transition of this 
corps from hot barracks to the extreme cold of the bivouac on the snow 
-caused nearly all of them to die. In the same manner 200 Neapolitan. 
` cavalry, the bodyguard of Murat, who had also just joined the army ` 
from Wilna, all died the first night they passed on the snow. | 
u. As an illustration of the effect of these scenes upon individuals, 
Marbot states that one of the most vigorous and bravest officers of 
his own regiment: was so dismayed by what he saw that he laid him- 
self down on the snow, and that nothing could persuade him to get up 
‘again, He died there. Many men of all ranks shot themselves, so 
as to put an end to their sufferings. After passing the Bérésina, 
‘Marbot dismounted his men, and forming sleighs, harnessed the horses _, 
to them, and carried his men with greater safety and comfort to 
‘them in this way.’ The route was ‘covered with muskets, thrown 
away by stragglers, and each of his chasseurs provided himself with 
a: couple, and with ample -supplies of -cartouches.. Finally, the 
Niemen was crossed on December 18; Russian soil was quitted, and 
the dangers of the Army from the enemy’ were at an end. 
-'Henceforward the chief danger was ‘from Polish robbers disguised 
as Cossacks. Marbot says that after crossing the Niemen and finding 
quarters in Polish villages, the transition from the open bivouac to 
hot rooms-was the’ cause. of general illness to the army, and that 
many officers, among them two- generals, succumbed to this, after 
pog safely through all the previous dangers of the retreat. . 
There could not be better evidence of the care Marbot took 
of ‘his regiment than the statistics he gives of it. Of the 1050 men 
who had entered on the campaign, 698 were still in the ranks at the 
close of it, well-mounted, and fit to carry arms; 109 had been killed, 
77 had been-taken prisoners, and the remainder wero hors de combat 
through wounds or disease, ‘or were missing. He thinks the 
total losses of the French army have been somewhat over-estimated. 
. The actual number of soldiers who originally entered’-Russia was - 
825,000; of these 155,000 only were natives of France, the remainder 
were foreigners in alliance with France, Bavarians, Saxons, Italians, 
Swiss, and Poles. 60,000. Frenchmen, “he says, recrossed the - 
Niemen, and 30,000, who were made prisoners in Russia, returned 
home after 1814; 65,000 therefore were killed ‘in battle or died of 


` 
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wounds or disease. Of the 170,000 allies, the great mass deserted, 
or allowed themselves to be made prisoners. He further adds that 


in the various battles in Russia nearly 100,000 prisoners were 


taken by the French, but that not a single one of them Was, sent 
across the frontier; they all succeeded in escaping, and many of 
them rejoined the Russian armies and fought again. 

On his raturn to France after this disastrous retreat, Marbot was 


i employed without delay in reorganising a cavalry brigade for a new 


campaign. He testifies to the extraordinary exertions made by the 
authorities to fill the ranks. Wever had recruiting produced stronger 
and better soldiers. The last reserves of France, however, were drawn 
upon for this purpose. Men who had paid for substitutes in former 
conscriptions were now, in gross breach of faith, compelled to join the 
army. The. prefects in every department were deprived of their 


guards. . ås a result, Napoleon was able to bring into line ton the 


campaign of Leipsic a formidable army. 
, Marbot again“took his part in this war with his cavalry regiment, 
and so distinguished himself that the Emperor accumulated honours 
upon him. Hitherto promotion had come to him slowly, and he had 
often been disappointed. Promises had been forgotten; other claims 
had by strange mischances been preferred to his.. On one, occasion 
his brother, serving on the same staff, was promoted by mistake for 
him. He was‘ now created a baron, with a handsome dotation, and 
an officer of the Legion of Hipcanr, which also entitled him to a 
pension. gi 

The campaign, it need not be said, was a succession of disasters to 


` the Emperor, Everything went against him. Marbot says that the 


troops were seldom well led, except when Napoleon directed in person. 
He left too much to the discretion of' his marshals, and they were 
more bent on thinking each of himself, and hoping to have his own 


` Austerlitz, than of the general interest of the army. Saint-Cyr and 


Mortier refused to march to the relief of Vaudamme at the battle of 
Kulm. There resulted a defeat with great loss. “ They should,” 
Marbot says, “ have been tried by court-martial ; but,” he adds, “ the 
army was at such a point of exhaustion that if the Emperor had wished _ - 
to punish all those who were wanting in zeal, he would have had to 
dispense with the services of all the marshals.” Hach of the marshals 
was separataly defeated: Oudinot at Gross Beeren, Macdonald at 
Katzbach, Ney at Zutterbach; and lastly came the crowning disaster 
of Leipsic under the Emperor himself. Defeat was hastened by the 
defection of the Saxons, who crossed sides in the middle of the battle ; 
Bernadotte received them into his ranks, and turned their artillery 
against the French. Of this battle Marbot mentions a curious fact, 
that the Russians brought into the field myriads of Baskir Tartars, 
armed only with bows and arrows. They advanced in such loose 


a 
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order that they could not’ shoot straight in front of them, lest they 
should kill their own men. They fired their arrows into the air in 
such a manner that they might fall upon’ the heads of the enemy. 
Thus directed, the arrows had very little force, and did scarcely any 
harm. Marbot himself was slightly wounded by one of them, four feet 
in length, which entered his flesh to a depth of balf an inch. It is 
unnecessary to refer further to this disastrous battle, to the retreat of 
Napoleon, and to the:premature’ blowing up of the bridge over the 
Elster, which resulted in’40,000 men, including the corps of Macdonald; 
Lauriston, and Regnier, being cut off, and being either killed in the 
city of Leipsic, or made prisoners. Marbot’s regiment fortunately did 
not share their fate; it covered the retreat of what remained of the 
French army, and at Hanau it made five charges on the pursuing enemy, 
and suffered very great loss. Marbot only escaped being killed by the 


, blowing up of a caisson through the cleverness of his horse. _ This is 


/ practically the last matter of interest in the hook. His experience at 
Waterloo is given in a few short letters, of no great value. 

The last of these volumes is melancholy reading compared with the 
first two. In the earlier period, Napoleon’s star.was nearly everywhere 
in the ascendant; the narrative is inspired by the same élan which 
animated the army, its generals and theirstaff.. The French officers are 
seen at their best; their devotion to the service, their readiness to en- 
_ counter death at the command of their chiefs, their love of glory, their 
` lightness of heart are conspicuous in every page. Later came the period 
of reverse: the disastrous campaign in Spain, the retreat from Russia, 
the defeats’ of Leipsic and Waterloo. Just as'the earlier narrative 
insensibly conveys the spirit of enthusiasm and victory, so the later 
part gives in every page the impression of disorganisation, demoralisa- 
tion, and coming disaster and defeat, The causes of this are every- 
where apparent in the exhaustion of France, caused by the continuous’ 
drain of its best men, the physical inferiority of the conscripts of later 
years, the greater use by Napoleon of foreigners pressed into the 
service, caring nothing for the traditions of the army, or for the cause- 
for which they fought. Death and disease also told upcn the officers. 
It is clear that, by an inverse process to that of the survival of- 
. the fittest, the best officers were continually being sacrificed by the 
demands made upon them, and by their reckless heroism in courting~ 
death, by way of example to the troops. This process cculd not go on 
for twenty years without producing an effect in reducirg the average - 
quality of those who survived. The marshals also in the later period 
exhibited themselves in a very bad light. In addition to the cases. 
already referred to, there are a multitude of others, showing how they 
sacrificed the interests of the army and of France to their miserable 
personal jealousies. They would not recognise any right of 
seniority among their ranks. None would serve under any other, 
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however graye the crisis, In the retreat from Moscow, Junot would 
not come to the aid of Ney, near Smolensk; had he done so, the . 
pursuing army would have been destroyed, and the French army 
saved, Later, Saint-Cyr refused to serve under Victor; and when 
Oudinot retook coramand of the Second Corps, Victor, rather than 
be under his command, separated from him with his men. 

Even earlier than this such differences had begun to show them- 
selves, and Marbot describes a deplorable scene between Lannes and 
Bessiéres on the field of battle of Essling. In Spain, at the battle of 
Fuentes d’Qnoro, a brilliant manœuvre of Masséna failed through the, © 

- abstention of Bessiéres. At a critical period of the battle Masséna 
sent word to General Lépic to charge with the reserves, but the brave 
General, biting the blade of his sword in despair, replied that he 
had been strictly forbidden by Bessiéres to engage without orders direct 
from himself. Bessiéres could not be found. He had wandered alone 
from the field of battle, and when he returned it was too late. 

Compared with his marshals, the Emperor everywhere, in these 
volumes, appears in a good light. Marbot does not, indeed, . spare 
him, and on saveral occasions points out the mistakes he made, and 
the errors and perfidies of his policy.’ He intimates that it would 
have been well for France if Napoleon had died of his wound’ at 
Ratisbon. But incidentally many traits are referred to in- the narra- 
tive which suggest a more favourable view of his personal character 
than has resulted from recent memoirs of other contemporaries. 
His immeasurable superiority to: the marshals-in time of battle, 

. im his presence of mind and infinite resources at critical moments, 
in his knowledge of the temper. of his soldiers and his power 
to raise their morale by appeals to their ardour, is every- 
, where conspicuous. A good illustration of the last is given by 
‘ Marbot in his account of the battle of Essling. The colonel of a 
-regiment had been killed, and the men had been repulsed from a 
most important position, leaving his body in the hands of the enemy. 
‘The Emperor coming up at that moment, and perceiving the necessity 

-of recovering the lost ground, asked the regiment where their colonel ` 
was. Some soldiers replied that he had just been killed. ‘TI do not 

ask,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ whether he is dead, but where he is.” A timid 
voice replied that he had been left behind in the village. ‘ Do you 
mean, soldiers, that you have allowed the body of your colonel to- 
remain in the hands of the enemy? Know that a brave regiment. 
ought always to be able to show its eagle and its colonel—dead or 
alive. You have left your colonel alone in that village yonder. Go 
and seek him.” The major, catching the thought of Napoleon, ex- 
claimed: “ Yes, we are dishonoured if we do not recover our colonel.” 
Thus inspired, the regiment made another and successful charge. 
These memoirs also show in many an incident how exacting Napoleon 
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was of the services of those under his command, requiring from them, 
as a matter of duty, the very utmost, without regard: far their lives, 
and often without the slightest acknowledgment. A good illustration 
of this is given by Marbot at the battle of Landschut. Napoleon 
attacked the Austrians across a bridge. Twice his infantry were 
repulsed with slaughter. On the third attack, perceiving General 
Mouton, he said ; “ You come, General, at an opportune moment. Put 
yourself at the head of the column and carry the town.” Such a 
perilous mission, given at a moment’s notice, might have dismayed any 
man less intrepid than General Mouton. Dismounting his horse, and 
“putting himself at the head of the column of grenadiers, the General, 

without showing any emotion, advanced at their head across the bridge, 

made the charge, stormed the town and took it, and then returned to 
Napoleon’s side. { Chose bizarre,” says Marbot; ‘in the conversation 
that ensued not a word was said respecting the feat just performed, 
and never did the Emperor refer to it again.” 

Of an opposite character is a happy phrase of the Emperor, which - 
may well serve as a conclusion to a review of this most interesting 
work. Returning from Spain, after having been severely wounded, 
Marbot had an interview with the Emperor, who questioned him 
about his wounds. “ How many does this make ?” he said. “ Hight, 
sire,” replied Marbot. ‘They will be your eight quarterings of 

nobility.” i 
es Q. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


T has for some time been an anxious question with me whether or 
not I should make some answer to the attacks directed against ' 
my. Memoir of Robert ‘Browning, in régard to its treatment of his. 
religious views. On the one hand these attacks seemed to call for a. 
rejoinder, and on the other to forbid it. It was futile to reason with 
critics * who demanded of me an inspired as well as circumstantial 
knowledge of the life`I had been called upon to depict, and were 
prepared to decline my unsupported authority for any one of its facts ; 
who had framed for themselves a scheme of what that life must be, 
and measured not only my competence but my sincerity as a biographer’ 
by the degree in which I carried it out. I ‘could only appeal from 
the unreason and the uncharitableness of the one class of judges to 
‘the more sympathetic ‘justice of another; and the predominating. 
kindness with which my work had been received rendered such an 
appeal superfluous. From the point of view of my own interest it 
seemed best that I should remain silent. 

But my critics were not the only class with which I was goücerned: 
They had awakened me to the probable existence of large groups of 
men and women whose faith in Mr. Browning was bound up with his 
supposed allegiance to the literal forms of Christianity, and had been , 
wounded by my exposition of its error; and I felt with deep regret . 
that, in wounding that‘ faith, I had rendered myself responsible, not’ 
only to those who held it, but to him whose memory it enshrined. 
It occurred to me that the irritation which my statements had aroused ° 
was due in part to their ‘brevity, in part also to their impersonal 

* As the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW is read in America as well as in ‘England, it mav 


be well to specify that I only allude in this Papel to certain English reviewers of my 
book. ` 
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. character; and that if I had made them at more length, and with more 
` effort to aalan and justify them, they might have carried more weight, 
and caused less pain in the proceeding. It seemed still possible to 
rectify the mistake, and at a great sacrifice of personal inclination I 
determined to do’ so. I sketched out the contents of an article 
which set forth in more detail what I understood to be Mr. Browning’s 
faith, the reason he had given me for so understanding it, the positive 
and negative evidence in my favour to be discovered in the works. ` 
But meanwhile these very conclusions had been in the main endorsed 
‘by two important representatives of the Church press; and since then 
a critique of the “ Life and Letters” in the London Quarterly 
Review has invested them with the authority of a very important 
Protestant sect. The writer, it is true, records my failure to say 
anything on the, subject of Mr. Browning’ s “teaching” which has not 
been “ misleading” or “commonplace”; but he treats the question of _ 
his heterodoxy as not even open to doubt ; and the few words in 
which he summarizes his view abound in my sense to the extent 
. almost of exceeding it. This coincidence did not render my explana- - 
tions unnecessary, but it prescribed for them a different starting-point ; 
and I.was beginning to recast what I had written, when an unexpected 
incident changed for me the whole aspect of the situation. 
In a dedicatory letter to his latest poem, “The Outcast,” Mr. 
Robert Buchanan quotes a fragment of a ‘conversation which took 
place, as he affirms, between Mr, Browning and himself, and which 
‘conveyed on Mr. Browning’s part’ a categorical disclaimer of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The story has ere'this become public property, since its 
natural circulation with the poem has, been supplemented by that: of a 
widely read literary review, which quoted and also enlarged upon it ; 
and it will doubtless have given rise to some anxious speculations as 
to whether, or how far, Browning could have been capable of denying 
the faith he held; or of allowing himself to be credited with one 
which he did not hold. I can assert that he did neither of these . 
things‘; and in re-stating what I know, I shall now have the satisfaction - 
of vindicating his sincerity besides justifying my own position. .I believe 
the incident. here related to be true ; I have no right to dispute 
Mr. Buchanan’s assuraice concerning it, and I know it to have been 
compatible with certain aspects of Mr. Browning’s nature. I also 
believe, as firmly, that in the spirit and in the intention in which. it is 
related, it conveys what was not true. Mr. Buchanan’s reviewer in 
the Literary World has rightly interpreted the “emphatic No /” 
by which Mr. Browning answered the question whether or not he was 
a “Christian.” It referred, without doubt, to some meaning of the 
term which 'Mr. Buchanan’s words had suggested to him. . “I am not 
in that sense a Christian * was what his denial contained. A OA 
irritation suppressed the softening clause, 
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Mr. Browning neither was, nor could be, at the time of which I 
speak, a Christian in the orthodox sense of the word; for he rejected 
the antithesis of good and evil, on which orthodox Christianity rests ; 
he held, in common with Pantheists, though without reference to 
them, that every form of moral existence is required for a complete 
human world. This conviction never rendered him callous towards 
the practical aspects of wrong-doing. No man was more capable of 
healthy moral indignation, or more anxious for the enforcement of 
human justice in its most stringent forms. But he would have denied 
eternal damnation under any conception of sin. He spurned the 
doctrine with his whole being as incompatible with the attributes of 
God ; and, since inexorable divine judgment had no part in his creed, 
the official Mediator or Redeemer was also excluded from it. He even 
spoke of the Gospel teachings as valid only for mental states other 
than his own. But he never ceased to believe in Christ ‘as, mystic- 
ally or by actual miracle, a manifestation of Divine love. In his own 
way, therefore, he was and remained a Christian; and never, I am 
_ convinced, hesitated to declare himself such if he judged the moment 
fitting for doing so. 

I do not know at how early a period his mind discarded the danei 
aspects of the Christian faith. I am inclined to think that it never 
consciously entertained them. It was not in its nature to receive any 
body of doctrine in a stereotyped form ; and the continuity he always 
claimed for his mental life also forbids the idea of a radical change of 
. View as having at any time asserted itself within him. We may read 
orthodox Christianity into ‘“ Christmas Eve” and “Easter Day,” the 
latter part of “Saul,” the “ Epistle of Karshish,” and perhaps “ A 


Death in the Desert.” We may also, with a slight allowance for the, 


dramatic mood, construe these poems in the wider sense to be dis- 


. covered in all his later words and’ works; even in. the vision of 


judgment depicted in ‘ Easter Day” we find a culprit’ judged on his 
own merits, and the scheme of eternal punishment superseded by one 
. of natural retribution. We have no reason for thinking that doctrine, 
as such, ever possessed any interest for him; his works bear little or 
no trace of the doctrinal controversies of his day; Bishop Blougram’s 
‘“‘ Apology” had no true bearing upon them. His Nonconformist 
training and still limited social experience might preclude any active 
interest in the Oxford Tractarian movement; but it is notable that 
this new quickening of the religious life of his country—this new 
phase of religious conflict in it—never even supplied him with a 


dramatic type. It was‘ not till seventeen years after the appear- ` 


ance of the first Tract that he. published the one poem in which 
some echo’ of doctrinal differences could be sought; and the ques- 


tion debated in ‘Christmas Eve” did not turn on doctrinal ` 


_ differences, or eyen on.the validity of doctrine and the rights 
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of individual thought. ts implied verdict was in favour of ultra- 
Protestantism; but its argument simply resolved itself into this: 
assuming Christ as the unfailing Guide and the Central Reality of 
our religious life, how do we most truly conceive and, therefore, most 
truly worship Him? Does His appeal to us lie through the primitive 
human emotions, the esthetic imagination, or the critical reason ? 
Is He nearest to us in the services of the Evangelical chapel,” the 
ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church, the discoveries of the 
German Rationalist professor? The conclusion would have been 
foregone at any moment of Mr. Browning’s life. i 

When he came to reside in London, and gradually assumed his 
position in its intellectual world, the questions by which that world 
was divided naturally forced themselves upon his mind. Its scientific 
atmosphere was full of tests for his faith ; and after disclaiming certain 
opinions which were implied in the name of Christian, he had still 
to vindicate within himself the essential Christianity which had be- 
come inwoven with the deepest currents of his life. When I first. 
met him, after a lapse of many years, in the early summer of 1869, 
the traces of this spiritual disturbance were, I think, very apparent 
in him. ‘The affirmations of belief which he made in the course of 
our conversations had a ring of self-defence scarcely justified by the 
circumstances which had immediately provoked them. “I know 
- the difficulty of believing,” he once said to me, when some question 
had arisen concerning the Christian scheme of salvation. “I know 
all that may be said against it, on the ground of history, of reason, 
of even moral sense. I grant even that it may be a jiction. But 
I am none the less convinced that the life and death of Christ, as 
Christians apprehend them, supply something which their humanity 
requires, and that it is true for them.” He then proceeded to say 
why, in his judgmént, humanity required Christ. ‘The evidence of 
Divine power is everywhere about us; not so the evidence of Divine 
love. That love could only reveal itself to the human heart by some 
supreme act of kuman tenderness and devotion; the fact, or fancy, 
of Christ’s cross and ‘passion could: alone supply such a revelation.” 
I did not, at the time, regard these words as a plea for an even 
modified belief on his own part. What I read into them was an 
apology for the varying degrees of literalism with which she Christian 
doctrine has been accepted, as well as an expression of sympathy 
for its more mystical or more .subjective forms. This was probably 
all he meant at the moment of: speaking, although the need to which 
Christ responds was more real, even for him, than I then knew. 

On another occasion, which I specially remember, he spoke of 
Christianity in relation to his own life; and he concluded what he had 
been saying, and I cannot now recall, by reading to me the Epilogue to 
“ Dramatis Persone.” It will be remembered that its beantifol and 
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pathetic second part is a cry of spiritual bereavement : the cry of those 
victims to nineteenth century scepticism for whom the Incarnate 
Love had disappeared from the universe,, carrying with it the belief. 
in God. The third attests the continued presence of. God in Christ, 
as mystically manifest to the individual soul. 


“That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, a 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows!" 


iv 


“That Face,” he said, as he closed the book, “is the face of: 
Christ. That is how I Feel Him.” 
The Divine presence thus affirmed impressed me, however as 
a humanized or naturalistic aspect of the Deity, rather than God in 
human form ; and, when I began the ‘‘ Handbook” in 1882, I could still 
` give it as my conviction that Christ was for him a spiritual mystery, 
much more than a definable or dogmatic fact. I may add that on this, 
“as on every other point, my treatment of his religious views received. 
his unqualified approbation. - But the line, which in his conception of 
Christianity, divided spiritual experience from external fact can at 
` no time have been. firmly drawn. It was scarcely conceivable that it 
should be. Six years before the Handbook was contemplated hë had’ 
written to a lady, who “ believed herself dying,” a letter, now frequently | 
quoted, which claimed for intuition the value of, actual knowledge 
in regard to the Divinity of-Christ ; and in later days he himself asserted 
that Divinity on,the strength of certain incidents ‘of the Gospel narra- 
tive in regard to which his known mistrust of human evidence must 
have been suspended. . It was not till after his death that I learned the 
existence of this letter, though I knew something of the circumstances 
‘in which it must have béen written; but I gave full weight to its 
contents, reiterated as they had been in my,own hearing: and it will 
be found that, in the Memoir of the poet, I represent him as more’ 
definitely a Christian than I did when speaking of him in the Hand- 
book: though the later statement could not receive his ean 
and the earlier had done so. 
The one consistent fact of Mr. Browning’s heterodoxy was its 
exclusion of any belief in-Revelation. He had framed for himself a 
e gospel of. uncertainty ; and, whether this related itself to his scepticism 
as cause or as effect, it was rooted in his religious life. Ihave touched 
on it in the memoir in reference to “Easter Day,” and the dis- 
crepancies to be noted between the teaching of this poem and that of 
/ “Christmas Eve; ” but it is more distinctly formulated in his later 
works. ‘The “ Pope” deplores the existing certainties of belief and 
the habit: of mind: engendered by them, as answerable for. the de- 
-  pravities which he is called upon to judge. John, dying in the 
desert, and reaffirming his own faith in the mournful prophetic 
‘vision of an age of doubt, pleads the value of receding knowledgé to 
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the quickened spiritual life. I need hardly suggest that it is neither 
the séventeenth century Pope nor the Evangelist John who thus antici- 
pates the perplexities of our modern thought ; but the poet's own soul, 
which cries to us in their -words. 

‘This condition is best illustrated by his attitude towards the ques- 
tion of immortality ; and that again is brought home to us in the 
letter to which I have referred, and which several critics have accused _ 
me of i ignoring, as hostile to my own judgment of the case. I now, 
qhote it in fall: 


“Tt is a great thing—the greatest—that a human baog should have 
‘passed the probation of life, and sum up its experience in a witness to the 
power and love of God. I dare congratulate you. All the help I can offer 
in'my poor degree is the assurance that I see ever more reason to hold by 
the same hope, and that by no means in ignorance of what has been advanced 


_ to the contrary, and for your sake I would wish it to be true that I had so 


e 


much of ‘genius’ as to permit the testimony ‘of an especially privileged , ` 


insight to come in aid of the ordinary argument. , For I know I myself 
have been aware of the communication of, something more subtle than a 
ratiocinative process when the convictions of genius have thrilled my soul 
to its depths; as when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, said of 
Christ : ‘Do you know, J am an understander of men? Well, He was no ' 
man.’ (Savez-vous que je me connais en hommes? Eh bien, celui-la ne 
fût pas un homme); or, as when Charles Lamb in a gay fancy with some 


~friends’as to how he and they would feel if the greatest of the dead were to 


, appear suddenly in flesh and blood once more, on the final suggestion, ‘ And 


‘if Ohrist' entered this room?’ changed his manner at once, and stuttered 
out, as his manner was when moved, ‘ You see, if Shakespeare entered we 
should all riss. If He appeared we must kneel’; or, not to multiply in- 
stances, as when Dante wrote what I will transcribe from my wife’s testa- 
ment, wherein I recorded it fourteen years ago: ‘Thus I believe, thus I 
affirm, thus I am certain it is; and that from this life I shall pass to another 
better, there where that Lady lives of whom my soul was enamoured.’ 
Dear friend, I may have wearied you in spite of your goodwill. God 
bless,, sustain, and receive you. Reciprocate this blessing with yours 
affectionately, “ Ropert BROWNING.” 


. We learn from these ii that he had been “thrilled ” 
by the conviction of Dante as, on a different point, by that of 
Charles Lamb and of Napoleon, . It had found a vivid response 
in his own mind. But his’ habitual condition was that of simple 
hope ; and it appears to me that if the reiterated affirmings of the 
great Italian poet had proceeded directly from . himself, they would 
have proved him no nearer to the Christian certitude which acknow- 
ledges a divinely revealed fact and leaves no room for affirmation. 
‘That Dante was a believer, and nevertheless affirmed, was a singular 
circumstance which does not affect the position.. 

It will perhaps be argued that the uncertainties implied in 
Mr. Browning’s expression of hope referred, not to the fact of eternal 
life, but to his own destined admission to it. This idea cannot for 
a moment be entertained. The life beyond the.grave, which that, 
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‘hope foreshadowed, was no more for him necessarily a scene of 
reward than, in any conceivable case, one of eternal punishment. It 
` involved neither conditions of fitness nor possibility of exclusion. . It 
was simply a continuance of the life begun on earth; another stage in 
the development of the Divine scheme of creation. : 

The hope of renewed existence was in his case the impulse of a 
nature too vivid to admit the thought ‘of annihilation.: It was justified . 
by his belief in the existence of God and in the immateriality of the 
soul. But it clearly borrowed nothing from the words of Christ, and 
it sought a negative confirmation in the very absence of a pionie: 
whiçh, as he strove to demonstrate, would itself have neutralised the 
conditions of its fulfilment. The demonstration was worked outin “ La 
‘Saisiaz,” by what process I need not repeat, since I haye described 
it in the “Life,” and more in detail in the Handbook; but it may 
be worth while to add that the main argument of the poem as given - 
in the Handbook was not only endorsed by Mr. Browning: it was 
directly supplied by him. (This is my answer to a critic who taxes me ` 
with not appreciating the real drift ofthe poem.) The whole remainder 
of my work was only submitted to him in proof, thus receiving the 
corrections which I have mentioned in the second edition. '“ La Saisiaz’” 
offered no difficulties which I could not have dealt with in the same 
way; but I had an extraneous reason for desiring that, in this case, 
the interpretation of the poem should proceed from the author’s lips. 
I begged him to give me a short statement of its argument and its con- 
clusion; and he answered the request by bringing me a’ prose abstract 
of the dialogue between “ Fancy” and “ Reason,” and saying, “ It is 
all there.” I almost verbally copied the little manuscript, supplying, 
of. course, the general summary of the poem myself. 

, The arguments advanced by ‘‘ Reason” in support of uncertainty 
do not, however, show him at. his best. They do not display the 
usual subtlety of his appreciations of human life. They either ignore 
the immense advantage possessed by the near over the far, the 
known over the unknown, in all the normal conditions of our existence, 
or they confuse the conceivable certainty of a future state with a 
knowledge of its circumstance, which has no part in the question. 
They apply at best to that.crude idea of eternal reward and punish- 
ment which is excluded from his habitual point of view. There were 
moments when he himself would have welcomed a more positive 
guarantee for a life beyond the grave than his practically pure Theism 
could supply ; though his tone concerning this and other objects: of. 
belief became more confident as his life advanced. 

_. Mr..Browning’s Theism was more definite than his Christianity, pat 
his mental idiosyncrasies were still more strongly impressed upon it. 
‘The metaphysical and the emotional ‘elements which-composed it did 
not combine, as is usually the case, into the theological idea of God. 
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His abstract idea of the Deity was, in fact, far more the’ Supreme’ 
Being of metaphysics than the God of theology; and the human,- 
attributes which enter into the received idea of God were with him 
superadded ‘to the first conception: This fact connects itself witha - 
passage in my book which has been subjected to special criticism, 
and which also I desire to amplify and explain, for the reasons given 
at the beginning of this paper.’ The passage is this: 


“ But such weaknesses as were involved in his logical position are inherent 
to all the higher forms of natural theology when once it has been erected 
into a.dogma, As maintained by Mr. Browning, this belief held a saving 
clause, which removed it from all dogmatic, hence all admissible grounds of 
controversy: the more definite or concrete conceptions of which it consists 
possessed no finality for even his own mind; they represented for him an 
absolute truth in contingent relations to it. No one felt more strongly than 
he the contradictions involved in “any conceivable system of Divine creation 
and government. No one knew better that every act and motive which we 
attribute to a Supreme Being is a virtual negation of His éxistence. He 
believed nevertheless that such a Being exists ; and he accepted His reflec- 
tion in the mirror of the human consciousness, as a necessarily false image, 
but one which bears witness to the truth.” 


God could only exist for Mr. Browning- as source and origin óf 
thought : in this respect, therefore, as first and last word of creation. 
But he otherwise imagined Him in all the negations of pure being. 

(“Caliban upon Setebos” was only a travesty of his natural con-. 
viction that a complete Divine existence could contain no motive 
for the making .of a world.) He was at best a colourless Omnipo- 
tence, or a Power combined with Will. It was because the Deity 
of his conception had nothing in common with the emotional life of 
man, that Christ, whether-in His mystical or historical character, 
became for him a necessity of belief; and I can account in no 
other way for the constant appeal which meets us in all his works 
of the middle period against the denial of Christ or the worship of a 
“loveless” God. Its full dramatic justification is only to be found in 
the mind of David. Its personal inspiration cannot have proceeded , 
from the poet’s external life. Religious heterodoxy has been always 
directed against the avenging aspects of the Deity. The arguments 
which impugn His love proceed from wider grounds of disbelief, and are 
combated in this sense in the Epilogue to,‘ Dramatis Personz.” The 
problém of suffering may have been more present to him in those 
years of marriage and the first period of his widowhood than it was 
in the later stages of his life; but it never assumed for him the mag- 
‘nitude in which it so often seems, to perplexed believers, to block out 
either the goodness or the power of the Creator. His strongest means 
of defence were always evoked by the spectre of some inward opposi- 

tion; and I am convinced that it was so in the present case. He 
. was wrestling with ‘himself, with his own metaphysical imagination, 

. for the belief in a living God. The inward conflict would be the more 
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real that the traditional belief in Christ had taken possession of his 
heart before the conceptions which, in a sense, excluded it could have 
formed themselves in his understanding. The human impulse which 
demanded Christ prevailed in the conflict. It dictated to him the 
practical terms of his religion: It banished the metaphysical concep- 
tion to the sphere of non-working truths. The belief remained non- 
_ theological because.it accepted no compromise between the two. 
_ It is impossible to describe a very complex nature from even a 
sustained point of view without incurring the appearance of inconsist- 
{, eney; and I confess that, when I began the, Handbook, a somewhat 
different and more uniform impression of Mr. Browning’s faith had 
established itself in my. mind. But he‘had- not then published 
' “ Ferishtah’s Fancies”; and, as his actual life shaped itself in the 
memoir, one of the parables of this work flashed upon me, in connection 
with his spoken words, as striking the true key-note of his religious be- 
lief. I have referred my readers to this poem at the close of the very 
passage which was in part inspired by it; but my critics have found it 
convenient to ignore the fact. The parable is that of the “Sun.” , 
in it the Supreme Being is symbolized by that heat-and-life-giving orb 
which is sometimes worshipped as a divinity. The speaker dwells on 
the difficulties of worship, where the giver of all good may be credited 
- with neither benevolent consciousness in the gift nor sensibility to 
the gratitude which it inspires; and in so doing he sets forth what 
` was, for the poet himself, the logical dilemma of the conception of 
God. The italics are mine: 


- | č Prime cause this Jire shall be, 
Cneaused, all-causing : hence begin the gifts, 
Lhither must go my love and praise—to what? 
Fire? Symbol fitly serves the symbolized 

' $ Herein, —that this same object of my thanks, 

While to my mnd nouase concewable Sa 
Except as mind no lesg than fire, refutes 
Next moment mind's conception : fire is fire— 
While what I needs must thank, must needs include 
Purpose with power,—humanity like mine, 
Imagined, for the dear necessity, 

' One moment in an object which the next 
Confesses unimaginable. Power! ` 
— What need of will, then? what opposes power? 
Why, purpose ? any change must be for worse; 
And what occasion for beneficence 
When all that is, so is and so must be; 
Best being best now, change were for the worse. 
Accordingly discard these qualities . . . 
Proper to imperfection, take for type 
Mere fire, eject the man, retain the orb,— 
The perfect and, so, inconceivable, — 
And what remains to love and praise?” 


Ferishtah has previously said : 


“ For as our liege the Shah’s sublime.estate 
Merely enhaloes, leaves him man the same, 
So must I count that orb I call a fire 
(Keep to the language of our ignorance) 

* Something that’s fire and more beside :” 


i 
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‘And hê now evolves the doctrine of a double ‘Being i in God, from, 
the necessity of discovering an object forthe higher emotions of man- 


: . ‘Even so 
DES eo ' Man’s soul is moved by what, if it in turn 
Must move, is kindred soul: receiving good 
—Man’s way—must make man’s due acknowledgment, 
ri >œ No other, even while he reasons out 
Plainly enough that, were the man unmanned, 
Made angel of, angelic every way, 
The love and praise that rightly seek and find 
Their man-like object now,—instructed more, 
Would go forth idly, air to emptiness. 
’ Our human flower, sun-ripened, proffers scent 
‘Though reason prove the sun lacks nose to feed 
iy On what himself made grateful : flower and man 
Let each assume that scent and love alike 
Being once born, must needs have use! Man’s part 
Is plain—to send love forth,—astray, perhaps : 
No matter, he has done his part.” 
“Wherefrom 
` What is to follow—if I take thy sense— 
But that the sun—the inconceivable 
Confessed by man,—comprises, all the same, 
Man’s every-day conception of himself— 
No less remaining unconceived | ” 


‘When Mr. Browning wrote this parable, the question which it em- 
bodied had, for all effective purposes, solved itself in his mind. Then, 
as so often in matters of faith, the object of his reasonings was to 


defend a foregone conclusion. The belief in Christ had asserted itself” 


as guarantee for the human sympathies of the Creator; and, without 
losing in strength, had'receded from the foreground of his conviction. 
' His language was, in later years, more habitually that of a Theist than 
that of a Christian. And, as his- abstract Supreme Being was more 
remote than the God of Christian theology, so was the God of his real 
life more familiarly near, more anthropomorphic in character than the- 
“ image of Deity usually reflected by the educated religions mind. I 
had once occasion to think that no alleged instance of Divine inter- 


vention cotld strain his powers of belief. He was willing to admit ` 


that, in this concrete form, his faith must be a delusion; but he held 
it as imposed upon him by the conditions of his humanity, and as 
. justified by them. \ ` 

Tf I were called upon to re-write the ‘condemned paaugs in my 
conclusion, I should make a few verbal alterations: I should not 
say “no one felt more strongly than he the contradictions involved 
in any conceivable scheme of Divine creation and government,” because 
the ground of feeling in him was entirely occupied by belief. I should 


try to find some expression which confined his doubt to the purely. 


intellectual sphere to which it belonged. I should also substitute 
“logical” for “virtual” in the phrase ‘virtual negation of His 
existence.” The word “ false,” which occurs in the same paragraph, 
is, I admit, too strong in its habitual connotation, and I did not use it 


` 
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without misgiving ; but I do not think I could have discovered a more 
fitting one. The “imperfect,” prescribed by one of my critics, would 
have been wide of the mark, since its suggestions are only those of insuf- 


ficiency. Mr. Browning had spontaneously admitted that the Christian. 


scheme might be a fiction, a transposition of truth, judged necessary 
for its attunement to the present sense of mankind. Why might not 


he impute some such relative and fleeting character to his own cons 


ception of God? Why should not this represent for him a disguised 
or transformed reality, through which the unthinkable had been 
brought into the sphere of human thought ? 


It may be argued against me that his nature bore concordant 


testimony to the validity of his beliefs, and that the metaphysical or 
imaginative subtleties which I have described in him unnecessarily 
complicate the question. It may be urged t that that which transcerids 
experience can have no authoritative form ‘wherein to present itself 
to the mind which thinks it, and that a generally accepted transcend- 
ental idea must include all the personal elements which may enter 
into its conception. ‘I might reply that this personal or subjective 


element of thought was especially important in Mr. Browning’s case; | 


that it was a prominent feature of a very distinctive individuality. 
I should not, however, hive dwelt upon it in so brief a survey of 
his life if I had been only writing for those who share his beliefs, 
and for whom he was not only a great poet but a great. thinker, 
because the assumptions as well as conclusions of his reasoning pro- 
cesses were such as they hold true. But I also wrote for that large 


class of educated men and women for whom his assumptions and his. 


conclusions are, to say the least, not proved, and who, while they 
love and revere him as a great poet, have yet to be convinced that 
he was, in the strict sense of the term, a thinker at all. No one 
desires less than I do to promulgate such a conviction. I have 
always protested against what I felt to be the distortion of a great 
creative nature into something other, ‘and therefore smaller, than it 


was meant to be. No man is a great poet who has not within him | 


the materials and the capacity for thought; but his mental processes 


are opposed to those of the thinker, and it is his function to step in ' 


where thought can no longer find.its way. When, however, ,the 
failure in intellectual method is imputed to Mr. Browning as a 
reproach, it is the duty of his biographer to defend him where this 


is possible. I have shown in my Conclusion through what special. 


and recent utterance the reproach had been brought home to him; 
and I tried to’ show that, while this was often justified by his works, 
a deeper insight into the operations of his mind would rob it of a 
great deal of its force. I felt that, in that vision of different planes 
of truth, of which we find an imperfect reflection in his casuistry, he 
had “proved himself, mene not a Sy romaae thinker, one who, by his 


. 
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faculty of poet, could grasp the deepest subtleties to which thought 
can attain. , Feeling this, it was incumbent on me to say so. 
I have been severely censured by the Nonconformist press for not 


.stating in the biography that Mr. Browning had been educated as a- 


Dissenter ; and I shall-scarcely disarm my judges by assuring them 
that I passed over the fact for no other reason than that, at the time 


` 


of writing the memoir, it did not present itself to my mind. They ' 


may fairly say that biographies are not written from memory, ‘and 
that I was bound to re-inform myself on so important a subject as 
the poet’s religious antecedents befare I attempted even an out~ 
line of his life. I have no alternative but to admit that I have 
never learned to establish a necessary distinction between one class 
of genuine Protestants and ‘another; while, in the case of one so 
truly “independent” as Mr. Browning, the name of the sect which 
claimed him would always have appeared to me a loose label to be 
worn or pushed aside. I cannot believe that he never told me of his 
Nonconformist training, when he told me so much else about his 
child-life. I can now even fancy I remember his doing so. I may 
have heard from him what I now learn through another person, that 
Mr. Clayton (of York Chapel) was anxious that he should enter the 
ministry, thus originating the rumour which I have lately contradicted 
that he himself felt called to do so. But such facts, as I have im- 
plied, seemed irrelevant to all I knew of him in those late days, and 
even the words concerning them which I inserted in’ Miss Browning’s 
name failed to arouse me to any effective consciousness of their 
existence. ei 
Looking back, as I now do, on Mr. Browning’s career, from a 
somewhat more distant and more historical point of view, I see that I 
have been mistaken; and that the influences which I overlooked as with- 
out import to his later life had been probably a strong ingredient in its 
formation.’ I believe that the vital elements of his religious faith were 
derived from Nonconformity, and could with difficulty have been 
derived from any other source; not because they embodied its 
independent spirit, but because they possessed a glow and fervour 
which, during those first years of the nineteenth century, were almost 
absent from the Church. I have remarked in the biography, though 
without referring it to the probable cause, on the evangélical spirit 
which had survived in him the almost complete extinction of Christian 
doctrine ; and writing upon him, so far back as eighteen years ago, I 
noted in one of his works a vein of religious imagination which 
impressed me as Puritan. But I have also had occasion to say that 
the Evangelical Christian was allied in him to the subjective philosophic 
idealist; in other words, that the vivid sense of spiritual personality 
had with him its counterpart in the intellectual sphere. This was 
instanced by an “impression, to which he was subject, that all reality 


~ 
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centred in himself; that the world he lived in was an illusion of his 
own mind, The feeling scarcely accorded with his abstract religious 
ideas, and represented at best, in his case, one of those caprices of 
consciousness on which, for general .purposes, it is unprofitable to , 
dwell. It will, however, be owned that a mind thus constituted must 
be open to:many forms of experience; and that the permanent beliefs. 
which could underlie them all would become sooner or later to him 
who held them, their only essential feature. My indifference to the 
-probable mode of Mr. Browning’s early religious training .was. 
undoubtedly, in great measure, an echo of his own. I cannot but 
regret an omission which was so marked a fault in a biographer. In 
so far, however, as my’memoir of Robert Browning was a picture `of 
him, it has lost nothing through it. 

Some critical comments have been also evoked by my ignoring, ae 

it appeared, the Nonconformist inspiration of “ Christmas Eve”; but.. 
that question was not included in my temporary point of ae sol, 
cannot be justly said to have ignored it. Mr. Browning’s experience: 

of Dissent, and his respect for it, most probably. suggested the- 

dramatic motive of ihe poem; but they did not explain what was the 

subject’ of my remarks, its late appearance, and its isolated position in 

the general series of'his work. I may also add that the scene in the 

little chapel i is described with a minimum of religious emotion, while - 
the crowning moment of the Mass, as witnessed at St. Peter's, is. 

brought before us in a spirit of awe-struck adoration, which might be, 
held to prove a strong personal sympathy with Rome. It only proves 

ihat Mr. Browning was, before everything, a poet; though the fact. 
still needs reiteration. 

I have yet to notice a prevalent conception of his life 
and work, which has inspired in great measure the attacks made- 
on my book, and which is, to my mind, no less untrue to his. ` 
genius as a poet than powerless to support in him any consistent 
image of the man.-, The idea is this, that his life can be only 
known through his work, and his work be only judged through his. 
' history. Its first aspect is amusingly illustrated by my critic in 
the London Quarterly Review, who treats some statements, made 
- by me from long-standing knowledge of Mr. Browning’s character,. 
as “conclusions,” for which there is “some ground” in the works of 
the corresponding pened), The second is expressed 2i him in tlie: 

following words : 

“We are, not about to attempt to find in Browning a ‘system’ of thought.. 
He lives in the midst of various humanity, and his poems reflect all its., 
changing lights and fleeting moods and conflicting passions. .... But, on 
the other hand, to conclude that this man, who all his ‘life was wrestling with 
the problems of life, came to no clear or worthy conclusions, or none that ho 


wished to communicate to peers is to stultify the whole of Browning's- 
writings,” : 
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I do not know what conclusions, or what amount of verbal testify- 
ing to them, are the received practical equivalent (especially under. 
this latest definition) of Mr. Browning’s poetry. , I think I have 
made it clear that the last word of his experience was that of Pippa’s 
` with : i í 


God's in his heaven— 
All's right with the world!” 


though I'did not repeat the. lines, and though my reviewer includes | 
_ them in a number of well-worn, though none the less beautiful, 
passages, which he has re-discovered for my confusion’ But if the 
poet’s personal life had been one long note of interrogation, or one 
mistaken ‘answer, I cannot for.e moment admit that his “ writings” 
would: have been “ stultified” by it. There is, indeed, a vital ‘con- 
rection between the poet and. the man: in Robert Browning they 
were often indistinguishable. But there can be for that -very reason 
go greater mistake than to suppose that their activities properly stand 
to. each other in the order of theory to fact, of text to sermon, or of 
autobiography to the experience of a life. I have no desire. to dis- 
cuss ‘this question, which carries with it the whole psychology of 
creative art. But I should like to recall attention to an aspect of 
Mr. Browning’s work in which resides, not the intellectual, “but the 
one unfailing moral bond between himself and it. He often wrote 
under natural impulses, and with the pleasure we all find in exercising’ 
such faculties as we possess; but he wrote, primarily and always, 
ander the impression that it was his duty to do so. He held his 
genius as a‘ talent” entrusted to him, and which he was bound not to 
bury out of sight, but to put out to the fullest interest inthe Bank of 
Life. He held himself bound to observe life in whatever form it came 
to him ; and report on it, not for the information, but in the sight of, ° 
“‘our Lord, the King.” His report was always disinterested, though 
he received for it its market value ; for he held it above money's worth. 
It was always sincere ; for he always believed it to be true. He was 
also often sympathetically present in the emotions and reasonings which 
he described ;. they were often expressed in his own name, The 
. religious faith conveyed by his collective writings was his own faith. 
The few moral, as opposed to religious, judgments which ‘can be 
elicited from their varied points of view, were as certainly endorsed 
by his own conscience, But the genuineness of his productions, 
what constituted for him their morality, was ig as of even these 
‘facts. 

I have desired to recall attention to this view of Mr. Browning’s 
work, because it is already clearly indicated in-the Life; although the 
full bearing of the fact, and also of the letter which illustrates it, has 
been doubtless overlooked by.those of my critics who read the book 
for what it did not contain, and not for whatit did. The letter is dated 
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December 1864. There was probably no period of Mr. Browning’s 
career ab which the man and the work might be so reasonably 
identified with each other. A mighty sorrow had swept over his. 
‘ being, quickening it for the moment to a deeper sense of the tragic 
possibilities and, yet hopeful import of life. .The questionings and 
emotions which most impress us in “ Dramatis Persona” had their. 
‘natural explanation, and often their certain counterpart, in himself. 
Yet we know,’ from his own words, that these poems were produced 
in no dominantly lyrie or dramatic impulse, but with the energy of 
one who has discovered his lifes work ; and who loves, the work in 
itself, but no less the consciousness that it has been well performed. 
The words I speak of form a mere fragment of a letter, but their . 
meaning is only heightened by their allusion to its omitted part: 

“ ... 4 On the other hand, I feel such comfort and delight in doing the 
best I can with my own object of life, poetry—which, I think, I never ‘could 
have seen the good of before, that-it shows me I have taken ‘the root I dit 
take well. I hope to domuch more yet—and that the flower of it will be put® 
into her hand somehow. I really have great opportunities and advantages— 
on the whole, almost unprecedented ones—I think, no other disturbances 
and cares than those I am most grateful for being allowed to have. ... .” 
(“ Life,” p. 266). 

A year earlier he had said, “ I wrote a poem yesterday of 120 
lines, and mean to keep writing, whether I like it or not.” The 
letter points, it is true, to a seriousness and simplicity of habit which 
could not maintain themselves. against Mr. Browning's increasing 
fame and the renewed insistencies of life; but it is typical of the 
convictions which inspired his least impressive no less than his greatest 
work. Work thus conceived may be allied to mistaken judgments ; 
but it carries its standards within. itself. The writer in Robert 
Browning could not be stultified by the sternest justice, or the most 
insidious injustice, that might be brought'to bear on him as a man. 

I am well aware that the special lines of criticism on which I have 
“now touched all converge in a more general, and perhaps more 
widely felt, objection to my treatment of Mr. Browning’s life. My 
latest reviewer is not the only person who is willing to dissociate him 
from. all idea of dogmatic belief, and yet claims for the religious 
element in his experience a greater prominence than I am held to 
have given to it; and whether the appeal against me lies to the sup- 
posed evidence of the works, or to that of the life, the same note of 
disappointment ‘is discernible in it. I might be accused of disin- 
genuousness if I ignored this fact. I can only answer it in the words 
of the biography. That biography was inevitably meagre. Full 
_ material had been wanting for its early and central parts.. Mr. 
- Browning’s recent death had obviously closed’ against it some later 
sources of information. Its unsatisfying nature has been alike 
admitted by.those for whom.reticence is a merit, and those who 
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. regard it as a fault.* My personal judgments of Mr. Browning’s 
character could be only entirely valid for the periód at which I 
intimately knew him: that is, for the last twenty years of his life; 
and it will be, noted by all those who read the book fairly that, 

except in certain constant.and conspicuous qualities, or by such 
retrospective statements as he himself enabled me to make, I have 
only confidently described him in reference to that time. Some- 
thing of stress and strain had naturally passed out of his life. Some 
tendencies had become more active ; others had fallen into abeyance. . 
The man of sixty or seventy can never fully represent the man of 
middle age, But the balance of qualities will maintain itself till 
time “has laid upon the brain which holds it its disintegrating last 
touch’; and my picture of Mr. Browning will remain a true picture, 

as the bioprapty. with all deductions remains a true biography, because 
no one feature has been developed at the expense of another; no ’ 
detail has been introduced which any subsequently added can avail 
to falsify or obscure. I trust there exist very few persons for whom 
, “it is necessary to add that, if I had not felt the true picture of Robert 
Browning to be also a lovable picture, I should have left to another 
hand the task of drawing it. 


toe 


, A. ORR. 


,* The comprehensive title of which my friend and publisher, Mr. George Smith, 
has judged the book worthy has ee served to heighten this i impression. 


‘CANON DRIVER ON THE BOOK OF 
| THE LAW.* 


i 


T length Canon ‘Driver’s eagerly expected work on the “ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament ” has appeared, and it ably fulfils 
many of ‘the forecasts concerning it. For it shows on every page, 
as was confidently anticipated, scholarship, earnestness, caution, rever- 
ence, directness and moderation. 
Not that this ‘ Introduction” is in any sense a book for beginners. 
It signally fails to exemplify, I venture to think, the. promises 
of the editors of the “International Theological Library,” of .which 
it forms the first volume; for, as far as my experience goes, it 
is not adapted to be a “text-book for students of theology ;” is 
scarcely, I think, to be described as written in a “ catholic spirit ;” 
and does not, I believe, present “full and impartial statements of the 
results of theological science, and of the questions still at issue.” 
Farther, so far from being adapted, in my judgment, to “‘ that large 
and increasing class of students in other departments of inquiry, 
who desire to have a systematic and thorough exposition of *theo~, 
logical science,” it can only be well and wisely used_ by specialists in’ 
criticism.. l 
Still, Dr. Driver’s “Introduction” has ‘a distinc and honourable 


„place of its own. If it is not such a book, say, as Bløek’s well-known 


and well-tried “ Einleitung,” or as Harman’s “ Introduction to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures,” so justly popular in América; if it has 
mothing to say concerning the text, „and the canon, and the language, 
and the laws of interpretation of the Old Testament; if, as the author 
himself - phrases it, it “is not, an introduction to the theology, or 
to the history, or even to the study, of the Old Testament, ” this 
book has a unique and useful position notwithstanding. As the title 


* “Tnternational Theological ‘Library. . An Introduction to the Literature of the 
Oil Testament.” By S. R. “Driver, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1891. 


, 
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runs, it is an “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ;” 
it is an introduction to the Old Testament as literature. It would be 
yet more accurate to say that the book is an Introduction to the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament. Nay, even this description 
is too wide. This work does not aim at presenting all the data for 
judgment; it does not pretend to state the case on both sides. This 
“ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” is really an 
Introduction to the extremer views as to the composition and 
authorship of the books of the Old Testament—a limitation of 
scope, which, whilst it renders the book of much immediate service, 
will speedily imilitate, I suspect, against its lasting utility. I say so 
in view of the fact that there are so many signs just now, even in 
Germany, of reaction against these extremer views. 

However, every book is to be judged by its own ideal, and thanks 
are due to any author who has in the pursuit of truth conscientiously 
and ably carried out his declared purpose. Canon Driver merits large 
gratitude. The student of the higher criticism of the Old Testament 
now possesses a scholarly and elaborate guide to one side of the thorny 
problems of that pressing but difficult study. That side, too, is pre- ` 
sented with a lucidity, a conviction, and a fulness equal to anything 
produced by Continental advocates of similar views. At the same 
time there is about Professor Driver’s presentation a religiousness of 
tone, a sobriety of judgment, and a candour, all too liable to be 
absent from the writings of the leading foreign advocates of these 
theories. As a clear and cautious statement of his side of the case, 
Dr. Drivers book will be invaluable. For he never smiles in a 
superior manner at the supernatural, as Kuenen does; and if he be- 

-lieves as strongly as Wellhausen in the evolution of the phenomena 
of the Old Testament, Dr. Driver’s views of evolution have a place 
both for Divine interest in human affairs and for man’s consciousness 
of that interest. _ Moreover, the careful lists of phrases peculiar to 
the’ several writers of the Old Testament, the tables of comparison of 
the laws of Exodus and Deuteronomy and Leviticus, the chrono- 
logical tables, the tabular representations of the constituent-portions 
of books assigned to different writers, and the analyses of the contents 
of the several hooks—to select the more peominent characteristics of 
treatment—all render this, “ Introduction” important for reference, 
likely to be the more useful, it seems to me, the more full is 
the prior knowledge of the reader. Further, Dr. Driver does not ' 
sympathise, apparently, with the common and aristocratic assumption 
that these questions of Old Testament criticism are questions for 
accomplished Hebraists alone, for, whenever possible, Hebrew terms 
are omitted, and when inserted they are frequently translated; be- 
sides, words are said which imply that the final arbiter must be “the 
common, unbiassed, and unsophisticated reason of mankind.” 
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"On the whole, then, and for the reasons stated, this “ Introduction ” 
is an acceptable addition to our knowledge, especially welcome because 
it_is English, and because it is written by one who manifestly has 
Christian interests at heart. An aphorism of Virchow’s may here be 
utilised. Said Virchow, in describing the truly scientific attitude— 
«t Festina lente; evolve theories, discuss them freely, use in investiga- 
tion the hypothesis which best suits the facts, only do not confound 
hypothesis with truth, conjecture with verification, problems with 
solutions.” Now, Dr. Driver has carried out part of this good counsel ; 
he has evolved theories, and he has used in investigation .those 
hypotheses which in his view best suited the facts; therefore he 
deserves our thanks. Obligation would have been deeper had he 
discussed more and asserted less, and had he not been in such a hurry 
to be declared victor. Let the following words of his be cited in 
illustration. “ It is impossible,” Dr.-Driver writes, “ to doubt that the 
main conclusions of critics with reference to the authorship of the books 
of the Old Testament rest upon reasonings the cogency of which cannot 
be denied without denying the ordinary principles by which. history is 
judged and evidence estimated.” And thus Dr. Driver suggests that 
those who differ from him deny the ordinary principles of evidence, 
and are no critics. “ Nor can it be doubted that the same conclusion,” 
Dr. Driver continues, “ upon any neutral field of investigation would 
have been accepted without hesitation by all conversant with the sub- 
ject; they are only opposed in the present -instance by some theolo- 
gians, because they are supposed to conflict with the requirements of 
the Christian faith; but the history of astronomy, geology, and more 
recently of biology, supplies a warning that the conclusions which 
satisfy the common unbiassed and unsophisticated reason of mankind 
prevail in the end.” Thus Dr. Driver further suggests that those 
who differ from him act from theological bias, and are not con- 

_ -versant with their subject. Further, adds Dr. Driver; “ the price at 
which alone the traditional view can be maintained is too high,” and 
thus he suggests that those who do not agree with his school, sustain 
the traditional view for a price. I simply mention these opinions 
‘and pass on, The whole case is still sub judice, whatever any oe 
may say. ` 

Now there are several theories of Dr. Driver’s which I doula be 

‘glad to examine at length, especially his views upon the Historical 
Books, upon Isaiah and Daniel, upon the Psalms and Job. But the 
limits of this article, and, it may be added, clearness of presentation, 
demand a restriction of view. I propose therefore to confine my 
attention to Canon Driver’s hypothesis upon the origin of the Books 
of the Law (excluding Genesis). 
Not that I desire, in so limiting my survey, ot ignore a peculiarity 
of treatment upon, which stress is laid by Dr. Driver. In his opinion, 
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‘a somewhat sweeping induction is now possiblé concerning the Old 


Testament. Let his own words be quoted. ‘‘ No entire historical ` 


book,” he says, “consists of a single, ‘original work, but older 
writings, or sources, have been combined by a compiler in such a 
manner that the points of juncture are often plainly discernible, and 
the sources are in consequence capable of being separated from one 


another.” Therefore, adds Dr. Driver, “ the Hebrew historiographer, - 


as we know him, is essentially a compiler or arranger of pre-existing 
documents; he is not himself an original author.” In illustration 
‘of this inference Dr. Driver'continues: “The Books of Judges and 
Kings, for instance, resemble each other in their mode of composition ; 
in each a series of older narratives has been taken by the compiler, 
and fitted into a framework supplied by himself, the framework in 
both cases being; moreover, composed of similar elements and 
‘designed from the same point of view.. The Books of Samuel are 
likewise constructed from pre-existing sources, but the compiler’s 
hands are very much less conspicuous than is the case in Judges and 
Kings.” There is doubtless much truth in these generalisations. I 
‘have called attention in this Review, in an earlier ‘article, to the 
fact of the pluralist authorship of those historical books of the Old 
Testament which form the Earlier Prophets (of the Hebrew canon). 
And’ if the circumstance that the Books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings are manifest compilations creates a presumption, in ‘Canon 
Driver’s view, that the Book of.the Law was compiled in ‘like 
manner, I will not delay to challenge the opinion. Presumption 
must always be substantiated by proof; œ priori conclusions must 
ever be followed by a posteriori verification ; and the evidence of the 
Pentateuch itself must be adduced, if what is declared of the Earlier 
Prophets is also to be held ‘true of the Law. Again I state 
Dr. Drivers inference and pass on. Whether the inference applies 
‘to all the historical books of the Old Testament’ must depend 
apon the decision independently reached concerning the Pentateuch. 
I confine myself therefore to Dr. Driyer’s hypothesis upon the author- 
~ ship and dates of the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. 

In an article in this Review (April 1890) I expressed myself as 
follows :' Two rival theories, then, on the authorship of the Books 
of the Law (excluding Genesis) occupy the field in higher criticism, 
which may be called for handiness the Journal Theory and the 
Evolutionary Theory. According: to the former, the homogeneity of 
the Books of the Law is due to their contemporaneousness with the 
events described. Moses preserved for after times a record of his age 


{which probably underwent in after times some conservative revision). ~“ 


- According to the latter (I, utilise Canon Driver’s description), the parts 
, of the Pentateuch do not all date from the age of Moses., When we 


oor 
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ask positively to what age the several sources belong, decisive criteri» 
fail us, and in some cases divergent opinions are capable of being — 
held. J and E (the earliest stratum of the three strata said to be dis- 
cernible in the Law) are usually assigned by critics to the ninth or 
. eighth century B.C. (more than six centuries after Moses). Deuteronomy 
is placed, almost unanimously, in: the reign of either Manasseh or’ 
Josiah, though Delitzsch and Riehm think that there are grounds 
which favour a slightly earlier date—viz., the reign of Hezekiah (say 
eight centuries after Moses) : the Priests’ Code (the third stratum 
said to be discernible in the Law) is held by critics of the school of 
Graf and Wellhausen to be, post-Deuteronomic, and to have been 
committed to writing during the period extending from the beginning 
, of the Exile to the time of Nehemiah (completed, that is, nearly a 
thousand years after Moses)” 

To express the two rival theories somewhat differently. Accor ding 
to the Development Theory there are in the Pentateuch, as judged by 
its style and contents, three strata of laws—viz., the so-called Prophetic “ 
Code (Exod. xx.-xxiii., together with the repetition of parts of 
Exod. xxiii. in Exod. xxxiv. 17—26); the so-called Priests’ Code (viz., the 
elaborate and minutely differentiated legal system contained in the rest 
of Exodus, in Leviticus, and in Numbers) ; and the Deuteronomic Code , 
(contained in Deuteronomy): further, these three strata of laws are 
declared by the Evolutionary Theory so to differ, both in style and 
contents, as to belong to very different authors and very different ages, 
the latest writing a thousand years after Moses. According to the 
Journal Theory, there are in the Pentateuch three strata of laws, bpt 
these strata belong not to widely different ages, but to the same early 
age, the Mosaic, in Israelitish history. Thus the first stratum was 
given, as it assumes to have been given, three months after the 
Exodus, us the general conditions of national obedience, in the new 
covenant relations between Jehovah and the ransomed people. Ifthe -~ 
phrase may be allowed, this first stratum of laws, Exod. xx,—xxiti., is 
the rough sketch of the coming theocratic government to be announced 
by Moses. The second stratum of laws, the remaining laws of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, was given by’ Jehovah to the 
Hebrews as the permanent code of the theocratic, tule in the wilder- 
ness. The third stratum, Denteronomy, was a popular presentation 
of this theocratic law made forty years after, and immediately prior 
to the entrance into Canaan ; this Deuteronomy or second law showing 
in many points, specific adaptation i in view of the passage from oiei 
to settled life. . 

Having thus briefly characterised the two rival theories, I requested 
Canon Driver to clearly indicate—~ 

‘First, the anachronisms upon which the theory of the composite 
authorship and late gate of the Pentateuch is based ; 
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Second, the contradictions in the Pankneeuol whith demand a com- 
posite theory of authorship ; ; 

Third, those parts of the Peńtateuch which have n at 
altogether ‘from the Evolutionary Theory, proven to be wnhistorical ; 

Fourth, the interpretation he places upon the constantly recurring 
. words'of the Law, “ Jehovah said” (unto Moses, Aaron, &c.) ; and 

Fifth, criticising the antagonistic theory as well as constructing 
‘his own, the grounds of his disbelief in the Journal: Theory of authors 
ship. 

Now, in, this “Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment” (although reference is made to my Congregational Union 
Lecture; and not to the article in this Review), Canon Driver has 
answered the fifth query carefully, stating at length his reasons for 
objecting to the Journal Theory, at the same time cautiously replying 
to queries one and two. Query four he has answered by implication. 
Query three he has left unanswered. 

‘Canon Driver's reply is as follows : 


“ The inadequacies of the ‘Journal Theory’ of the Pentateuch, advocated 
by Principal Cave . . . . will be manifest. This theory fails, in a word, 
to account for the phenomena which the Pentateuch presents. ‘Thus (1) it 
offers no ania of the phraseological variations which Exodus, &c., dis- 
play, and which . . . . are quite as marked as those in Genesis.” ` 


. Which, ‘as is added i in : foot-note, ‘ ee Cave accepts as spoot 
of its composite origin.” 


“ If these variations were so distributed as to distinguish consistently the 
laws on thé one hand ‘from the narratives on the other, the theory might . 
possess some plausibility ; the laws, for instance, might be supposed to have 
required naturally a different style from the narrative, or Moses might have 
compiled the one and an amanuensis the other; but, as a fact, the variations 
are not so distributed : not only do the-different groups of laws show differ- 
ences of terminology, but-the narratives themselves present the sume variations 
of phraseology as in Genesis, some parts having numerous features in com- 
mon with the sections assigned to ‘ P’ (Priests’ Code) in that book, and, 
with the laws contained in Exod. xxv., &c., and other parts, being marked 
‘by an entire absence of these features, The Journal Theory cannot - 
account for these variations in the narrative sections of Hxod.—Deut. (2) The 
Journal Theory is unable to account for the many and cogent indications 
which the different codes in the Pentateuch contain, that they took shape as 
different periods òf, the history, or to solve the very great difficulties which ’ 
both the historical (especially c. 1-3, 9-10) and legal parts of Deuteronomy 
present, if they are.regarded as the work of the same contemporary writer as 
‘Exodus-Numbers. (8) The Journal Theory takes a false view of the Book 
of Joshua, which is not severed from the following books and connected 
with the Pentateuch for the purpose of satisfying the exigencies of a theory, 
but because this view of the book is required by the facts—a simple comparison 
of it with the Pentateuch showing, viz., that it is really homogeneous with it, 
and (especially in the P pelea, that it differs entirely from J udges, 
Samuel, Kings.” 


So far Canon Driver. His sig to the Journal Theory ‘is three- 


a 
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fold. That theory cannot stand, he says, in face of three classes of 
facts.’ Thus, the Journal Theory cannot explain, first, the variations in 
phraseology, incompatible with the theory; second, the variations in 
contents, also incompatible with the theory’; and third, the variations 
of the Book of Joshua from the Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
and its harmonies with the Pentateuch. Really these three objections 
cover the greater part of the one hundred and fifty pages devoted by 
Canon Driver to the first six Biblical books. Of each objection in 
order. ; a 

I. Amongst the phenomena which the Journal Theory of the 


Pentateuch cannot account for, says Dr. Driver, are, in the first.. 


place, the phraseological phenomena. For there are, the contention 
is, variations in style, phrase, and vocabulary in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbérs quite as conspicuous as in Genesis. Now if in Genesis, it 
is argued, such variations imply a composite origin (I should prefer 
to say, imply composition at different periods in the life of the same 


` author), these identical verbal and rhetorical variations equally argue 


in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers a composite authorship. Besides, 
as Dr. Driver says, these variations in expression occur, not simply 


‘when the narrative sections of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers are 


compared with the legal sections, in which case variations might be . 
expected, and would not be inconsistent with the Journal Theory, but 


_these verbal and rhetorical variations, so characteristic as to argue a 


variety of authors, are equally manifest on the comparison of narra- 
tive portions with narrative portions. ; 

Such is Dr. Driver's statement of the case: but what are the 
facts ? 

First, then, be it observed, that the phraseological phenomena 
cannot declare for a variety of authors of very different dates, such 
as the Evolutionary Theory demands, but only for a variety of authors. 
As critics of all schools are agreed, linguistic, evidence is insufficient 
of itself to show different authors in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers 


. separated from each other, and from the events they describe, by cen- 


turies. If vocabulary and style may point to different hands in the 
Pentateuch, they cannot determine the ages of the several writers. This 
Dr.: Driver himself seems to allow, for he says (p. 128): “ Literary 
criteria, though they enable us to effect the-analysis of a document 
into its component parts, do not always. afford decisive evidence as to 
the date to which the component parts are severally to be assigned.” 
In the case of the Pentateuch, literary criteria do not afford decisive 


_ criteria at all. For, be it remembered what the factware. It is not 


` that one writer uses archaic’ Hebrew, and another employs Hebrew 


that is classical, as extracts from Chaucer may be assigned to a 
different. age from extracts-from Wordsworth by a simple study of 
language. For, as all Hebraists are now agreed, there is not in the 
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Hebrew of the Pentateuch any such ‘contrast as bétween Chaucet and 


Wordsworth, or even Shakespeare, or as between Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Uhland, or even Luther.. Dr. Driver himself says, 


“ There is no archaic flavour perceptible in JE” (the earliest, that is, 
of the three supposed sources of the Pentateuch). 

Second, even supposing the evidence of phraseology da for 
geveral writers in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, such a decision 
would not set aside the Journal Theory. -That Moses wrote all his 
Journal, or any, with his own hand, the Journal Theory does not neces- 
sarily assert ; he may have given orders for his annals, or diary even, to 
be kept written up by several secretaries. The essential characteristic 


of the Journal Theory is contemporaneousness of the record with the’ 


events, nothing else; whereas the essential characteristic of the Evolu- 
tionary Theory is remoteness of the record from the events. This 
remoteness such variation of verbal expression as there is in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers cannot prove. 

Thirdly, Canon Driver himself has scarcely established any sueh 
phraseological variations as uphold his thesis of composite authorship. 
Let any reader consider carefully the list of phraseological’ variations 
to which Canon Driver himself refers in proof ‘of his position (pp. 
123-127). In that list there are given the “noticeable expressions 
characteristic of the Priests’ Code, many occurring rarely or never 
beside ; which lists, we are told, could readily be increased, especially 
if terms occurring only in the laws had been added: these, however, 
have been excluded, as the object of the list is rather to show that 


‘the historical sections of P exhibit the same literary features as the 
legal ones; and that the same habits’ of thought and expression per- , 


vade both.” . It has fallen to my lot to examine many such lists 
before, but I do not remember to have been before ‘struck so strongly 
with the curious result of examination. Let the list be carefully 
studied ; “it is almost complete, as regards the special sections of the 
Pentateuch compared. Now that the sections of Genesis show great 


x 


peculiarity of phrase is, on examination, -speedily manifest. Batis — 


there a parallel individuality, as Dr. Driver contends, about the 
narrative sections of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers? Beit remem- 


` bered that, according to the conditions. of the problem, we are to 


ignore all references to Genesis, and all references to the legal sections 


of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and are to confine attention to _ 


peculiar variations of phrase characteristic of part of the narrative 
sections of those same three books, the sections attributed to the 
Priests’ Code. What -do we find? Canon Driver gives us fifty 
instances of these characteristic phraseological phenomena. But of 
the fifty instances, the twenty-fifth embodies three : peculiarities of 
usage, and the forty-fifth contains six instances. In all, therefore, 
Dr. Driver gives fifty-seven instances. Of these fifty-seven instances, 


/ 
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there is nothing relevant to the issue before us in eleven ‘cases, the 
usage is not confined to the so-called Priests’ Code in twenty cases, 
one instance only is given to establish a usage in ten cases, and two 


instances only are given in two cases. The few remaining cases are | 


such words as these—‘“ generations” occasionally (literally births), 
“ generations” occasionally (literally circles), “ years” with a curious 
. grammatical usage, “ soul” meaning person, “ skulls” meaning heads, 
“ plains of Moab,” “ princes of the congregation; ” and exceptional 
words for “ hardening the heart ” and for “ remaining over ;” and such 
phrases as ‘‘being gathered to one’s people,” “between the two 
evenings,” “in all your dwellings,” ‘ this is the thing’ Jehovah com- 
manded.” Is nothe a rash man who argues for a composite author- 
ship upon such. evidence, which is partly technical, and thereforé rare, 
‘ and partly parallel to the Jehovistic rather than the Hlohistio sections 
of Genesis ? 


Fourthly, there is no parallel whatever between the phraseological . 


phenomena of Genesis and of the three books which succeed it. Let 
the above Variations, for example, be compared with the variations im 
Genesis. In Genesis, for instance, there is the unquestionable fact, 

and the useful test, of the singular alternations in the use of the 
Divine names Elohim ‘and Jehovah for Deity, a usage which ends 
early i in Exodus. In Genesis, too, there is a most marked difference 
in style and vocabulary ïn different portions, a variation as clear as it 
is indistinct in the three subsequent books. Thus in Genesis, on the 
one hand, there is a writer whose style is simplicity itself, clear but 
often diffuse, ‘neither laboured nor embellished, free from the art of. 
_ the writer or orator, rich in repetition, given to technicalities, circum- 
stantial and frigid, yet with great fulness of expression at command ; 


wont to emphasise a minute and consistent chronology, whose reli- i 


gious standpoint is everywhere pronounced but non-Levitical. On 
the other hand, there'is a writer who is pointed and terse, smooth: 
yet spirited, ornate and rhetorical, even brilliant, revelling in colour, 
who is fond of the derivation of names, who shows great skill im 
narrative, who possesses much more pronounced convictions upon 


the nature and history of man, and upon the nature and his- . 
tory of revelation; nay, who does not shrink from many anthro- 


pomorphic expressions, and who occupies everywhere a more 
fearless and developed religious position, scrupulously pointing out, 
wherever possible the links of connection between the pre-Levitical 
worship and the more elaborate culture of Levitical days. Again, in 
Genesis this difference of style and standpoint very manifestly extends 
to the usus loguendi ; each writer has his peculiarity of phrase and 


vocabulary—his favourite’ words and his characteristic terms. - Who- . 


ever desires illustration of these several points‘may find it -in pages 
_ 206-212 of the second edition of my “Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
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ment Inductively Considered.” Let him read these illustrations, 
Bible in hand, and then read Canon Driver’s list, Bible in hand, and 
the difference will be evident. For to all this pronounced variation 
of’ standpoint, style, and vocabulary so manifest in Genesis, the narra- 
tive sections of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers really present no 
‘parallel. It is true that Canon Driver has described my treatment 
of the books from Exodus to Joshua as “ manifestly sligħt and incom- 
plete,” but I assumed my critics would do unto others as they would 
be done unto; and, to use Dr. Driver’s‘own words, “ while I am 
prepared to accept full responsibility for what I have said, for what I 
have not said I must put in a plea to be judged leniently.” 

II. However, comparatively little is now heard of divergence in 
phraseology as substantiating the Evolutionary Theory, and as making 
against the Journal Theory.. The conflict concerning authorship 
has been transferred from the arena of literary to that of historical 
criticism. By the minutie of literary criticism, the mosi uncertain of 
solvents, no sure analysis is likely to be reached. Therefore from the 
minor and inconclusive questions as to literary expression and style 
and method, critics have turned of late to more serious and decisive 
guestions. From form they have turned to matter; from style to 
contents; from expression to fact. Canon Driver, too, points to the 
evidence of contents in favour of the Development Theory, and against 
the Journal Theory. In the second place, says Canon Driver, “ the 
Journal Theory is unable to account for the many and cogent indica- 
tions which the different codes in the Pentateuch contain, that they 
took shape at different periods of the history, or to solve the very 
great difficulties which hoth the historical and legal parts of 
Deuteronomy present if they are regarded as the work of the same 
contemporary writer as Hxodus-Numbers.” If Canon Driver can 
substantiate this position he will have given all conservative critics 
an exceedingly hard nut to crack. Should he be able to prove that 
the three ‘codes- of laws—the Draft Code, or the law of the Initial 
Covenant, andvthe First Code, or-the fuller law given just after and 
codified in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and the Second Code, or 
the repeated Law of Deuteronomy—show signs of having been written 
at very different dates, then the Journal Theory falls to the ground. 

Now, what proofs does Canon‘ Driver.advance that these three 
codes were written at widely different periods of time? His proofs 
are? as ‘follows: First, he says (I rearrange his several statements, 
which‘are somewhat disconnected) the Priests’ Code (P) belongs to a 
widely different age from the Law of the Covenant (JE) ; second, the 
Law of the Covenant, and not the Priests’ Code (JE, and not P) is.. 
the. basis of Deuteronomy (D); third, Deuteronomy was written in 
the age of Manasseh ; fourth, the Priests’ Code is later than Deutero- 
nomy; fifth, the-Priests’ Code is later than Ezekiel; sixth, the Priests’ 
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Code is, in its complete form, later than the Exile. Such is the chain 
_ of proof. Let it be examined step by step ;: and for clearness, and to 
avoid the insensible complication of issues by the use of terms’ which 
are a little liable to beg the question, let the following names be used . 
in the discussion. Let Exodus xx.—xxiii. (the so-called code of JE). 
be designated the Law of the Covenant. Let the code of laws found, 
in the remainder of Exodus, and in Leviticus and Numbers, the so- 
called Priests’ Code, be described as the Levitical Code. For the third,. 
the title of Deuteronomy or Dewteronomic Code may then be used. 

First, then, says Canon Driver, the Levitical Code belongs to “a 
widely different age” from the Law of the Covenant. ‘But why so! > 
" Why to a widely different age? Why is the statement of the Pente- 

tench itself to be treated initially as untrustworthy ? According to 
the Pentateuch, the Debharim and the Mishpatim, the Ten Words and 
the numerous Injunctions. of the Law of the Covenant, were spoken by 
God to Moses in the third month after leaving Egypt, immediately on ` 
the approach to Sinai, and prior to the sprinkling of blood which 
ratified the covenant of human obedience and Divine adoption. On 
the other hand, the Levitical Code was given, the narrative says, 
partly on the Mount and partly from the Mercy-seat within the Veil, 
during the course of the subsequent months and years.- But this. 
‘account does not possess verisimilitude in Dr. Driver's view. “Can 
any one,” he says, “read the injunctions respecting sacrifices and 
feasts in Exod. xxiii. 14-19, beside those in Lev. i—vii. and Numbers 
xxviii., xxix., and not feel that some centuries must have intervened 
.between the simplicity which characterises the one and the minute 
specialisation which is the mark of the other?” But why some. 
centuries? According to the narrative, the injunctions of the Law of 
the Covenant concerning sacrifices and feasts were given by God to 
Moses on Sinai, and the’ injunctions in Leviticus concerning sacrifices 
and feasts were given by God to Moses from within the Holy of Holies ` 
whilst erected at Sinai, and the additional laws’ concerning sacrifices 
and feasts formulated in Numbers were given by God to Moses in the - 
plains of Moab, where also the Deuteronomic Code was given, and all 
three or four series of laws were given within forty years. Why, then, 
does Canon Driver say some centuries? Is there some a priori view 
of revelation at the basis of this opinion ? Does Canon Driver imply 
that revelation and human growth are equivalent terms ? 
Second, says Canon Driver, the Law of the Covenant, and not the 
Levitical Law, is the basis of Deuteranomy. More briefly, the Law 
‘of the Covenant alone is.the basis of the Denteronomic Code. 
This is crucial. > According to such a view, instead of the order 
of the three codes being Law of the Covenant, Levitical Law, 
Deuteronomy, the order would rnn—Law of the Covenant, Deuteronomy, 
Levitical Law. What reasons are given. for this opinion? “To 
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say nothing of the remarkable difference of style,” says Dr. Driver, 
“ Deuteronomy conflicts with the legislation of Exodus~Numbers in 
a manner that would not be credible were the legislator in both-one 
and the game.” - “ Indeed,” continues Dr. Driver, “ there are funda- 
mental institutions of P (the Levitical Code) unknown to the author” 
of Deuteronomy. In illustration of these positions, differences between 
the laws of release of slaves in the Levitical and Deuteronomical 
Codes are cited; and differences in the same codes between the laws 
‘for the maintenance of priests and Levites, and differences in the 
same codes between the laws as to tithes and firstlings and festal 
sacrifices, and some other laws, all of which reteive their adequate 
explanation in the great difference between life in the wilderness and . 
life in Canaan, as will appear a little later on. A few other instances 
cited by Dr. Driver are, I think, the result of identifying sacrificial 
laws which are really distinct, as when he confounds the general laws 
of festal offerings with the specific laws of the peace-offering. How- 
ever, as has been said, this point of the post-Deuteronomic-origin of 
the Levitical Code ïs vital. Is it true therefore that the Deuteronomic 
Laws are based upon the Law of the Covenant only, and not upon the 
Levitical Laws? Happily a carefully wrought table of Dr. Driver's 
will much facilitate decision. For, with much pains and with a 
commendable clearness, he has drawn up “A Synopsis of Laws in 
Deuteronomy” (pp. 68-70), which shows at a glance which of the 
enactments in it relate to subjects not dealt with in the Law of the 
Covenant'and in the Levitical Code, and which are parallel to pro- 
visions contained in either of those codes. Now I have carefully, 
and with a growing interest, worked through all the details of this 
elaborate synopsis, and with a steadily intensified conviction upon 
several points. : Of course in the space at my disposal I can do little 
more than indicate the’ conclusions which have more and more forced 
themselyes upon me during this slow, if interesting, process of com- ' 
parison.’ The conclusions are these: The Deuteronomic Code expands 
the Law of the Covenant ; but, the Deuteronomie Code also expands the 
Levitical Law ; further, if-there. are many parts of the Levitical Law 
` not referred to in Deuteronomy, these are the parts which refer to the 
erection and cultus of the Tabernacle, which were addressed to a class; 
whether of artificers or ministrants, and were not of special interest to 
the whole people ; further, where the Deuteronomic Code differs from the 
Levitical, itself an expansion of the Law of the Covenant, the differences 
are explicable on two principles—viz., either by the prospective change of 
circumstances from the nomad to the settled life, or by a relaxation of 
severity possible after some years’ experience of the harder law ; and 
further, where the Deuteronomic Code’ has laws which are without 
parallels, either in the Law of the Covenant or in the Levitical Code, 
these laws are wholly explicable by the change of circumstances, which. 
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it was the duty of the devarting legislator to forecast and to provide for. 
In short, the conclusions substantially are—that the Levitical Code 
is an expansion .of the Law of the Covenant, that the Deuteropomic 
Code is an. expansion of both the. Law of the Covenant: and the 
Levitical Code, and that the Deuteronomic Code, as its novelties 
especially show, belongs to a date prior to the death of Moses. If 
these conclusions are warranted—and only a ‘careful examination of 
the entire data stated in Canon Driver's Synopsis can give any. right 
to an opinion—Canon Drivers own inference as to the post- 
Deuteronomic origin of the Levitical Code falls to the ground. 

. Only the briefest’ idustration of these points can be attempted here. 
Trideed, very probably one full illustration may, be preferable to many 
conoiser hints. Let one such illustration be therefore given. According 
' to the injunctions of Leviticus, spoken by Jehovah'unto Moses as is 
expressly said again and again, blood is a sacred thing,—a position 
explicable enough on the Levitical theory of atonement by blood, 
which the Lord had appointed to be the covering for the sin of the 
soul. Hence even the shedding of blood for food is a sacred act; and 
the eating of blood in any form is forbidden. But observe this 
significant fact. In Leviticus, in the law stated to have been given in 
the wilderness, where, that is to say, all the people were located in 
their sections around and within easy distance of the Tabernacle, the 
‘rule is absolute that no blood was to be shed, even for food, except at 
the door of the Tabernacle. The command is given in the very 
chapter which precedes the one precise interpretation of the significance 
of all rites of blood under the Law : 


- “ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, , Speak unto Aaron and unto 


his sons, and unto all the children of Israel, and say unto them, This is - 


the thing which the Lord hath commanded, saying, What man soever there 
be of the house of Israel that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat in the camp, 
or that killeth it out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
Tabernacle of the congregation, to give a gift unto the Lord before the 


Tabernacle of the Lord, blood shall be imputed unto that man; he hath | 


shed blood ; and that man shall be cut off from among his people; “to the 
end that the children of Israel may bring their slaughterings which they 
slaughter in the open field, even that they 1 may bring them unto the Lord, 
unto the door of the Tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and 
slaughter them for slaughterings of peace (peace- -offerings) unto the Lord.’ 
And the priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar of the Lord at the 
door of the Tabernacle of the ne a a and burn the fat for z a sweet 
savour unto the Lord” (Lev. xvii. 1-6). 


Now, no exception was allowed to this regulation + as to the effusion 
of blood, for, as is evident, in no instance was the distance to the 
- Tabernacle insuperable. There was a universality about the command, 

and there was, be it also’ observed, a harmony between this univer- 
sality and the conditions of the wilderness life. It was possible in 
‘the years of wandering for any one who made a feast to hallow it by 
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presentation at the altar of r ng, and by making the priests 
participators in’ his joy. Only what was possible was demanded ; 
nothing was required which, was impossible. The relevance is perfect 
to-the days, in the. wilderness; there is no relevance at all in such a 
command in the days of the-Exile. Then, be it further abserved, 
when the wilderness life was at an end, and the people were about to 
cross over Jordan to their ‘permanent abodes, the severity of the 
restriction was mitigated, nor was sin made venial by the maintenance 
of a law that was impracticable. Scattered throughout the tribes 
from Dan to Beersheba, it would have been solemn trifling to con- 
stitute presentation at the brazen altar the religious sanction for the 
effusion of blood. Another course is therefore enjoined for empha- 
sising the seriousness of blood-shedding. When Moses gives his 
popular summary of the. law, together with some specific adaptations 
to the altered conditions of the chosen nation in the land of promise 
the statements of the records are followed—the question of the 
pouring out of blood before the Lord comes in for notice, as any 
observant reader of the twelfth chapter of Deuteronomy may see. 
No change is announced in the fact of a central Tabernacle, although 
_ the place of that central sanctuary can only be described as yet by a 
circumlocution ; in the Holy Land burnt-offerings and tithes, peace- 
offerings and vows are to be still presented in the court of the Lord’s 
house. The Levitical laws remaining in all their restrictions, it will 
be better not to sacrifice than to sacrifice in any place remote from 
the one appointed place of worship, with one great exception. 


“ Notwithstanding [it is ‘said] thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy 
gates, whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, according to the blessing of the 
Lord thy God, which He hath given thee. peek face Only ye shall not eat the 
blood, ye shall pour it upon the earth as water.” re 


And again it is said: 


“ When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as He hath promised 
thee, and thou shalt say; 1 will eat flesh, because thy soul longeth to eat flesh ; 
thou mayest eat flesh, whatsoever thy soul lusteth after. If the place which 
the Lord thy God hath chosen to put His name there be too far from thee, 
then thou shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock, which the Lord hath given 
thee, as I have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat in thy gates whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after. .... Only be sure that thou eat not the blood... 
thou shalt not eat it; thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water. Thou 
shalt not eat it; that it may go well with thee, and with thy children after 
thee, when thou shalt do that which is right in.the sight of the Lord.” - 


Is it not again manifest how’ the injunction thus adjusted har- 
monises with the conditions of life in the Jand of promise? The alter- 
natives then presented by these laws of effusion are these: Dr. Driver 
asserts that the form of injunction in Deuteronomy was written 
first, and somewhere about the days of Manasseh, well on in the 
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times of the Divided Empire ; and Dr. Driver further says that the 
form in Leviticus was written about the time of the. Exile. In other 
words, Dr, Driver asserts that the permission to eat flesh, so long as 
the blood was poured out on the ground, was first given in the days 
of Manasseh; and Dr. Driver further says that many decades later, 
when some of the Jews were in Egypt, some in Babylon, and some 
. in the Holy Land, the more narrow form of command was promul- 
gated, by which every animal used for food by the Jews anywhere was 
_ ordered to be slain at the Tabernacle, and, by inference, at the Temple ` 
in Jerusalem. The other, and surely the more rational alternative, is, 
that when universal observance of a law was possible—viz., in the 
` wilderness—then universal observance was demanded ; and that when 
in Canaan universal observance was impossible, the law.was relaxed. 
Indeed, is not this law, in its harsher and milder form, sufficient to 
settle the question as to the relative age of Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy? And how many instances of a parallel nature might: 
be cited? i i 
Third, says Canon Driver, Deuteronomy belongs to the age of 
.Manasseh. His reasons are as follows. Let them be given with a 
running criticism: “The. terminal ad quem is not difficult to fix; it 
must have been written prior to the eighteenth year of king Josiah 
(B.c. 621), the year in which Hilkiah made his memorable discovery 
of the ‘Book of the Law’ in the Temple. But,” continues Canon 
Driver, “how much earlier than B.C. 621 it may be is more difficult 
to determine. .... It is probable that its composition is not later 
than the reign of Manasseh.” And this conclusion, Dr. Driver 
thinks, is in harmony with the contents of the book. For, ‘ (1) The 
differences,” we are told, “ between Deuteronomy and Exodus xx.—xxiii. 
. presuppose a danei social condition of the people.” Cer- 
tainly, the change from Sinai to Canaan, from nomad to settled, 
life, but no other change necessarily. “ (2) The law of the kingdom, 
Deut. xvii. 16, &c., is coloured by reminiscences of the monarchy of 
' Solomon.” Bpt are these clearly reminiscences of Solomon? and 
further, is not this to deny to Moses the prophetic gift ? Why should 
not he who wrote so clearly of coming prophecy also write of a coming 
kingdom? (3) The forms of idolatry alluded to ... . seem to 
_ point to the middle petiod of the monarchy.” But Dr. Driver 
` himself confesses that “ we are not in a position to affirm positively 
that the danger. was not felt earlier.” ‘“(4) The influence of 
Deuteronomy upon subsequent writers is clear and indisputable,” and, 
as Dr. Driver adds: ‘“ It is remarkable that the early prophets, Amos, 
‘Hosea, and the undisputed. portions of Isaiah, show no certain traces’ 
of this influence. Jeremiah exhibits marks of it on nearly- every 
page; Zephaniah and Ezekiel are also evidently influenced by it. 
If Deuteronomy were composed in the ponon between “Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah, these facts would be exactly accounted for.” And so would 
they be if Deuteronomy, lost for awhile, were rediscovered in the 
period between Isaiah and Jeremiah. “ (5) The language and style of 
Deuteronomy, clear and flowing, free from archaism, but purer than 
that of Jeremiah, would suit the same period;” indeed, adds 
Dr, Driver, “it is difficult in this-connection not to feel the force’ of 
Dillmann’s remark that the style of Deuteronomy implies a long 
development of the art of public oratory, and is not of a character to 
belong to the first age of Israelitish literature.” Natural evolution v. 

Divine revelation again. “ (6) The prophetic teaching of Deuteronomy, 
the point of view from which the laws are presented, the principles 
by which conduct is estimated, presuppose a relatively advanced stage 
of theological reflection, as they also approximate to what is found in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel.” The evolutional bias again. “ (7) In Deut. 

xvi. 22 we read: ‘Thou shalt not set thee up a mazzebah (obelisk 
or pillar), which the Lord thy God hateth!’ Had Isaiah known of 
this law he would hardly have adopted the mazzebah (xix. 19) as a 
symbol of the conversion of Egypt to the true faith.” But the in- 
junction is not against setting up a pillar—pillars were often set up 
by the leaders of the people, according to the historical narrative— 
but against setting up pillars in the neighbourhood of the altar of 
burnt-offering. In short, such ig the nature of the entire evidence 
for the late date of Donteronomy that at least a verdict of non-proven 
may be put in. Rationalistic prepossessions may turn the scale ; it 
is questionable whether purely critical evidence can. 

Fourth, says Canon Driver, the Levitical ‘Law is later than the 
Deuteronomical Law. Again, what are his reasons? They are the 
following : “ (1) In Deuteronomy the centralisation of worship at one 
sanctuary is enjoined, it is insisted on with much emphasis as an end 
aimed at, but not yet realised:.in P [the Levitical Code] it is 
presupposed as already existing.” Of course, for Deuteronomy looks 
on to the new sanctuary in Canaan, not yet located by Divine 
revelation, whereas the Levitical Law was given from the Tabernacle 
already constructed. “ (2) In Deuteronomy, any member of the tribe 
of Levi possesses the right to exercise priestly functions, contingent 
only: upon his residence at the central sanctuary : in P [the Levitical 
Code], this right is strictly limited to the descendants of Aaron.” 
But Dr. Driver must know the very strong case made out by 
_ Dr. Curtiss in his “ Levitical Priests” upon this very point. “ (3) In 
Deuteronomy the members of the tribe of Levi are commended to the 
charity of the Israelites generally, and only share the tithe at a 
sacrificial feast in company with other indigent persons; in P definite 
„provision is made for their maintenance (the forty-eight cities and 
their ‘suburbs ’), and the tithes are formally assigned to the tribe 
as a specific due ; similarly, while in Deuteronomy firstlings are to be 
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‘consumed at sacrificial feasts, in which the Levite is only to have his 
share among others, in P they are reserved solely and explicitly for the 
priests, In each case the stricter limitation is on the side of P.” But 
these two difficulties are superficial. For stricter read more localised, 
and the difficulties vanish. Thus, firstlings are reserved to the priests 
“in the wilderness, where the priests can always share; whereas, in the 
Holy Land, where the people are scattered and the priests concentrated, 
the spirit of the command is preserved by inviting in every place any 
' travelling or resident Levite to the social feast. Further, if there 
seem a difficulty in allotting in the wilderness forty-eight cities to the 
Levites, be it remembered that, according to the narrative, this 
allotment was ordered, not at the commencement of the wanderings, 
but at the very close, in the plains of Moab, when the people were 
preparing to cross over Jordan into possession. “ (4) The entire 
system of feasts and sacrifices, is much more complex and precisely 
defined in P than in Deuteronomy.” But, as Dr. Driver himself says, 
“the plan.of Deutéronomy would not naturally include an enumeration 
. of minute details.” In fact, Deuteronomy appeals to quite another ., 
-class than Leviticus. Leviticus is the manual of the priesthood—to 
be minutely studied, specifically observed, and retailed piecemeal, 
as occasion or duty demanded. Deuteronomy is a popular address, 
highly rhetorical, intelligible at: sight, planned to immediately 
persuade, skilfully adapted by unerring tact to the deepening of a 
general impression, a dying man’s farewell injunctions, not a legal ` 
handbook. Leviticus is a code; Deuteronomy a.sermon. So far- 
from expecting, therefore, a recapitulation of Levitical ordinances, it is 
matter for surprise if single precepts’ even are cursorily mentioned. | 
Fifth, says Dr. Driver, the Levitical Code is later than Ezekiel. 
Here, however, Dr. Driver expresses himself with the utmost caution. 
Ard well he may. ‘That there‘ is a remarkable similarity between 
parts of Leviticus and parts of Ezekiel is indubitable. But whether 
Leviticus presupposes Ezekiel; or Ezekiel presupposes Leviticus, is not 
an easy question. .I should say that, Ezekiel, being a priest, would 
know his Leviticus almost by heart. However, such a position is not 
indispensable. .For Dr. Driver has himself pointed out the great 
difficulty which there is in such instances. Thus, concerning. parallel , 
‘passages in Amos and Joel, Dr. Driver says “Nothing is more 
difficult . . than from a mere comparison of parallel passages to 
deeras] ọn which side priority lies.” He makes the same remarks 
concerning parallel passages in’ Habakkuk and Jeremiah, and in 
Habakkuk and the Psalms, and in Zechariah and Jeremiah; nay, in 
reference to parallel passages in the Psalms and other writings, ' 
Dr. Driver says “The difficulty of determining which is the’ one that 
is dependent on the other, when we have no other clue to guide. us, is 
practically insuperable.” 
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Sixth, says Canon Driver, the Levitical Code is later than the Exile. 
His entire reasons are aspects of the very dangerous argument from 
' silence. ‘ The pre-Exilic period shows no indication of the legislation 
of P [the Levitical Code] being in operation.” Upon which a few things ` 
should be said.. For example, the later historical, prophetical, and 
poetical books, as a matter of fact, do make considerable references to 
points, to characteristic points, of the Levitical Code, as Dr. Driver 
himself frankly allows. And again, under the stress of this branch. 
of the evidence, the evidence from quotation, book after book of the 
Old Testament has had, by the extremer critics, to be declared of 
later and later date. And yet again, how desirable it is that critics 
of Dr. Driver’s school should compare the references to the Levitical 
Code in manifestly post-Exilic writers as well as in pre-Hxilic writers ! 
For it would then appear that the references in Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Daniel, the post-Hxilic Psalms, the Chronicles, Haggai, Zechariah, 
“Malachi, and the entire category of the Apocryphal writers, are neither 
more precise nor more numerous than the’references in the pre-Hxilic 
writers. The fact is, criticism would undertake a very enlightening 
inquiry if it would set itself to reconstruct from the Books of the 
Maccabees, for instance, or from the New Testament, the ecclesiastical 
system current in those days. Possibly critics would be astonished 
to see that the first and third centuries B.C. afford no more proof of 
the ecclesiastical system of the fifth, than the fifth does of , the 
twelfth. 

III. Amongst the phenomena, lastly, of which the J gisa Theory 
of the Pentateuch takes a false view, says Dr. Driver, is the Book of 
Joshua, “which is not severed from the following books and con- 
nected with the Pentateuch for the purpose of. satisfying the 
exigencies of a theory, but because this view of the book is required 
- by the facts—a simple comparison of it with the Pentateuch showing, 
viz., that it is really homogeneous with it, and (especially in the P 
sections) that it differs entirely from Judges, Samuel, and Kings.” But 
I, too, should say that Joshua differs entirely in style and standpoint 
from Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and that in standpoint and even in 
style it much resembles the Pentateuch. All I ask for is evidence 
that the Pentateuch is not Mosaic, and that Joshua is not immediately 
post-Mosaic in the strictest sense of the word, allowing in both cases, 
however, for a subsequent conservative revision. 

In conclusion, les me again remark how the whole subject has 
become involved by innumerable details and side issues. Instead of 
testing the soundness of their foundations, the advanced critics have 
gone ‘on building-théir superstructure. The great need of the time 
is a careful and logical and calm survey of both sides of this per- 
plexed question. Hengstenberg and Keil have undoubtadly put con- 
structions. upon mahy passages of Scripture they, will not bear, and 
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have marshalled arguments too much with the skill of the practical 
advocate ; on the other hand, it is equally certain that Graf, Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and Driver haye displayed a very large endowment of 
thə same forensic ability. Tf some practised judge say, skilled in the 
weighing of evidence, would survey the entire field from Astruc to 
Driver, rejecting assertions which are merely captious, and giving 
its just weight to every genuine ee -he would render a most 
eminent service. i 

And it might be well if, instead of widening the controversy ever 
more and more, the example of Wellhausen were followed for 
a while, and if attention are concentrated, not upon: minutiæ of 
language, but upon the relations and age of the three Pentateuchal 
Codes—viz., the Law of the Covenant, the as Code, and the 
Denteronomic Code, 

ALFRED Cave. 


FRENCH POLITICS. ` 


QINCE the elections of 1889 and the collapse of Boulangism, the 
Ss one salient feature in the French political situation has been its 
‘stability—a stability which contrasts strongly with those incessant 
Ministerial changes which were coming to be regarded as inseparable 
‘from Parliamentary. government. For a whole year we have néver 
drawn the attention of our English readers to French pclitics, for the 
‘simple reason that there has been nothing in French politics to draw / 
their attention to. But this absence of political disturbance is itself a 
fact worth noting, and of which we may well ask the canse. 

Let us begin by admitting that some share of the credit is due to 
the head of the Government himself. M. Carnot continues to play 
his part in a manner so correct, serene, and dignified as to exercise 
the Happiest influence on the public—and especially on the Parlia- 
mentary—mind ; an influence all the more effectual for being apparently 
unconscious, and awakening no susceptibilities in those whom it 
touches. M. Carnot keeps strictly within his: constitutional powers; 
his individual will never makes itself felt; he contents himself with 
representing the State, under all circumstances, with a dignified pro- 
priety ; he lends himself to no intrigues, gives occasion to no complaints, 
takes a willing part in every good and useful work, and once, ‘or even 
twice, in the year makes a progress through the Departments, which 
always increases his popularity and the respect in which his name is 
held. . His last visit to the South was really a triumphal progress ; 
but M. Carnot always effaces his own personality, and attributes the 
acclamations that greet him to the popularity of the Republic which 
he has the honour to represent. By this demeanour he has helped to 
make it everywhere accepted as a system of regular and peaceful 
Government, which respects all rights and awakens no anxieties, and 
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to break the old and tenacious association 1 of ideas which identified the 
word Republic with the word Revolution. Föllowing the’ initiative of 
M. Carnot, the whole country is now endeavouring to make the 
Republican régime a régime of stability and peace. 
' And in this encomium the Government also deserves its share. 
M. de Freycinet had the wisdom, when he became President of the 
Council, to retain his old portfolio; and he has thus carried, so to speak, 
into the Prime Ministry the prestige he had gained as Minister of 
War, and, at the same time, ‘given to: the War Department a 
pledge of that continuity of policy of which the need has been every- 
where recognised. He has, moreover, by dint of a tact and elasticity 
which border on the marvellous, contrived to keep himself in favour 
with all parties. None of them has absolute confidence in him; none 
of them recognises him as its chief; but all-wish to make use of him, 
and he has hopes and promises to hold out to all. His Cabinet par- 
takes of the conciliating tone and chameleon ‘tints of his own character. 
It contains’ Moderates like M. Ribot and M. Develle; Opportunists 
_like MM. Rouvier, J. Roche, and Fallières; Radicals like MM. Bourgeois - 
and Yves Guyot; and, above all, a man whose personal value as a 
politician and Parliamentary tactician is all the greater for his being 
hampered by no other principle and no other programme than that of 
spreading the ‘sail whichever way the wind blows—-M. Constans. 
‘The energy displayed by M. Constans in the struggle with Boulangism 
gave him a prestige of which the whole Ministry has reaped the benefit. 
This heterogeneous Cabinet has shown in the conduct of affairs a skill 
and prudence which have kept it quietly in office all this time in pre- 
sence of a Chamber so divided as to make any solid majority utterly 
impossible. It cannot be denied, however, that the solidity of the 
Ministry, which for two years liad seemed quite unshakable, was 
menaced to some extent at the close of last session; and that the 
checks sustained by M. Ribot in one instance, and by M. de Freycinet ' 
in another, on insignificant questions, were not ‘far from breaking it 
up. The'truth is,that it has lasted so long only because it has 
avoided ‘pronouncing itself clearly on any question ; it has lived upon 
compromises, and on the strength of the general feeling that, after the 
. keen alarms of the Boulangist enterprise, it was above all things de~ 
sirable not to provoke a Ministerial crisis. But the Cabinet has ` 
within itself disintegrating elements, which are very likely to make | 
themselves felt during the new session of Parliament. M. de Freycinet 
himself is visibly weary, and it would not be surprising if he should 
yield to the desire for repose ; and, moreover, there exists within the 
Cabinet itself a marked antagonism between M. Ribot and M. Bour- 
geois on the one hand, and M. Constans on the other.. The latter 
has several times shown a disposition to separate his own person and l 
policy from that of his colleagues; and this antagonism is sure to 
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break out into open strife whenever, by the retirement of M. de 
Freycinet, the question of the premiership comes to the front. If the 
only requirement were to find the man who combined the greatest 
energy of will with the greatest skill in guiding and persuading Par- 
liament, M. Constans would be the very man for the post. But 
M. Carnot has little sympathy with the character of M. Constans; and 
MM. Ribot and Bourgeois are certain to do si a in their power 
to bar the way. 

Nevertheless, there are in the Chamber itself and in the Parlia- 
mentary situation some permanent factors which make for stability, 
and which may neutralise these divergent tendencies and prolong the 
existence of the Freycinet Government, I recognise such elements of 
stability in the great importance assumed at the present moment by 
diplomatic and economic questions, to the detriment of ail mere 
questions of internal policy. One of the chief results of the Boulangist 
movement, and of its collapse, has been to disorganise and render 
powerless for the time all the parties which mixed themselves up with 
it—the Extreme Radicals, the Bonapartists, and the Royalists. 
Bonapartism, indeed, had little to lose. It might, indeed, answer to 
a permanent tendency of all centralised democracies, but it lacked 
the one thing which is essential to a Cesarian party—a popular and 
capable Cæsar. The death of Prince Jerome Napoleon, while it left 
a free field to Prince Victor (who was already the real chief of the 
party), gave him no accession of force. Prince Napoleon: was at least 
well known; his intellectual powers were indisputable. Prince Victor 
is—to the masses at least—an` inconnu, and he represents nothing 
but a personal ambition, without greatness and without a fature. 
Royalism has the advantage of attaching itself less to persons than to 
a principle. The political incapacity of which the Comte de Paris 
has given proof, the ridiculous escapadé of the Duc d’Orléans, whose 
conviction and imprisonment it was impossible for anybody to take 
seriously, and even the deplorable alliance with the Boulangists, 
would have done but little permanent injury to the Royalist idea, if 
only it had retained the thing to which it really owed its force—its 
strict cohesion with Clericalism. But this cohesion has been broken. 
Pope Leo XII., with that penetrating instinct with which he always 
apprehends the conditions of existence of modern society, perceived 
that the Catholic Church, if she was to continue to exercise any 
influence over it, must beware, of indentifying -herself exclusively 
with any particular form of government, and must rather accept all, 
in order to find a place in each; and he had also the astuteness to 
perceive that, in the present state of the relations between France 
and Italy, the Church had everything to gain by avoiding a state of 
open. hostility with the Republican Government of France. In this 
view the higher French clergy have followed the Pope, and many of 
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them have openly declared’ that the moment has come for abandoning 
all systematic-opposition to the Republic, and endeavouring rather to 


' induce it to adopt an attitude more favourable’ to the Church, » 
‘and to create for themselves by legitimate means a majority in the 


Republican Chambers. ‘The Church no longer seeks to destroy the 
Republic; she would prefer to govern it, or at least to take a share in its 
government, Cardinal Lavigerie was the first to give utterance to this 


- policy. His missionary work in Africa led him into hearty accord with 


the colonising activity of France. He openly declared, by word and 
deed, his adhesion to the Republican régime. The Bishop of’Grenoble, . 

followed by the Bishop of Bordeaux, the Bishop of Poitiers, and these 
again by others, followed the example of Cardinal Lavigerie; and the 
Conservative party, which has so long held firmly together in denouncing 


. the Republican system as incompatible with the interests of religion, 


now finds itself divided into at least three: opposing sections—and this, 
although we leave altogether out of count both the Bonapartists and 
the tiny group of irreconcilable Legitimists, who refuse to recognise - 
the Comte de Paris, and maintain the right of the Spanish Bourbons 
to the throne of France. First, there are the Orleanists pure and 
simple, led by the Comte d’Haussonville; who has succeeded M. Bocher 


` -in the leadership of the party. Their numbers, their energy, and the 


force of their convictions diminish from day to day; but they cling 
to the: Restoration, as indispensable, and enter the electoral contest , 
only to affirm the monarchical principle. Then there are the moderate 
Conservatives, led by MM. Piou and de la Marzelle. These take a 
purely constitutional standpoint, and seek to ally themselves with the 
Republican Left Centre. They make no excessive claims in the matter 
of religion, and only ask for a modification of the anti-clerical policy 
of the Government. Finally, there is the purely Catholic party, which 
is in course of formation out of the two preceding groups. It declares 


itself indifferent to the form of government, and will go to the electors 


with a purely.social and religious programme. The most eminent 
members of this group are, in the Chamber of Depities, M. de Mun, 
and, in the Senate, M. Chesnelong; and they dream of an ideal policy 
at once Catholic, democratic, and socialistic. In our opinion, M. , 
d'Haussonville is right when ‘he says that the electors will be even 
less disposed to enrol themselyes in the Catholic than in the Royalist 
party, and that the only result of all these subdivisions will be to throw 
many Conservative electors into the arms of moderate Republicanism. 
We must wait to see whether these Catholic socialistic . ideas 
take any hold on the mass of the people; but it is meanwhile certain 
that the development of such views within the bosom of the Conserva- 
tive party itself has paralysed its forces, and sensibly diminished the 
asperities of party politics by bringing about a truce in the conflict 
between Monarchists and Republicans. As to the advanced Radicals, - 
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they have at this moment neither chiefs nor programme. They dare 
not name revision, so utterly has it been discredited by the Boulangist ' 
use of it; and it is not the least use calling themselves Socialists, 
for all the parties are Socialists now. M. de.Mun, M. Clémencean, 
M. Constans, M. de Cassagnac are all Socialists, each after his fashion. 
The fact is, that in France at the present moment all questions of 
internal policy are laid to rest, and this unwonted calm has “produced 
in Parliament a sort of universal goodwill which gives the Ministry 
an indefinite lease of life. 


But while ministerial and administrative questions have thus sunk 
to the second rank, the subjects of finance and international policy 
have risen to an almost exclusive importance. 

For twenty-one years France has been alonein Europe. From the 
time of the Congress of Berlin in 1878, she may indéed be said to 
have resumed her part in that detestable discord which goes by the 
mame of the European ‘Concert; but it has been as an insignificant 
member of the orchestra, not as one of the first violins. Her posi- 
tion was the result of her defeat. But the enemies of Republicanism 
of course laid it to the form of government, and averred that a 
Republic was necessarily isolated, while a Monarchy would have 
nothing to do but take its choice of alliances. The history of the 
nineteenth century does not bear out this theory. Except for two 
short intervals, under Louis Philippe and under Napoleon III., when 
the entente cordiale subsisted between France and England, France 
has been isolated ever since 1830. In 1840 all Europe was in ` 
coalition against her. In 1870 no one raised 'a finger to avert her 
fate. On the contrary, every one had something to gain from her 
abasement. Russia seized the opportunity to efface the consequences 
of the Treaty of Paris, Italy to possess herself of Rome, England 
to develop her commerce, and Austria to make her own arrangements 
with the new German Empire. Since ’89 France has been always 
under suspicion. She has never had a solid alliance or an enduring 
friendship: When she was strong, or was supposed to be strong, 
she could make shift without it. -But to-day she needs allies; first, 
to counterpoise the Triple Alliance, and next, as an answer to those 
who, even in France, assert that the Republic is naturally regarded 
with distrust by all monarchical Governments. This is the explana- 
tion of the transports of delight with. which the accounts of the 
reception of our fleet at Cronstadt and- St. Petersburg were received 
in France. To thoughtful minds the effect of these Russophile’ de- 
monstrations, extravagant and puerile as they often are, and of the 
Russian mania for everything French, is not altogether reassuring. 
They realise that this hot and rapid friendship is not the outcome of 
any true identity of principles or policy, of material or intellectual 
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interests, but simply of a common. antipathy and -a common fear ; 


and that this passion of the French democracy for a Czar, and of the: 


Russian populace for a Republican democracy—this strange drawing 
together of two conntries the most unfitted for mutual understanding 
and co-operation—may well result in such a heating of popular passions 
as may drive us into a European war which their respective Govern- 
ments have neither desired, nor provided for. For our,own part, we 


have already pointed out in these pages how, in our opinion, the“ 


true interests of France and Germany would lead each to seek the 


friendship of the other. France has. nothing to gain from an ' 


alliance with Russia, even if she succeeded, by her aid, in obtaining 
a victory oyer Germany. But it must be recognised, on the other 
hand, that all reconciliation between France and Germany is impossible, 
so long as Germany keeps Alsace and Lorraine under the yoke; and 
that France is meanwhile placed in a position in which she must 
accept such alliances as are offered to her.’ She cannot reasonably 
be reproached for having thought it good policy to send her fleet 
cruising in the Baltic as soon as she was assured that it would meet 
with a friendly. reception at Stockholm, a warm. reception at Copen- 


hagen, andan enthusiastic reception: at Cronstadt. It was due to. 
herself that she should thus take her part, and with a certain éclat, - 


in those international ceremonials and civilities which the incessant 
activity of the German Emperor has brought into fashion. England, 


who had just’been receiving the Emperor with the cordiality due to. 


a young, generous, and powerful Sovereign closely allied by ‘blood 


with her own reigning family, had the good taste and good feeling | 


to emphasise the success of the voyage of the French squadron, and 
at the same time to deprive it of any exclusive character, by inviting 
the fleet to an official reception at Portsmouth. This brilliant recep- 
tion, which: produced a very happy effect on our navy; served also 
to dissipaté the unfavourable impression created by the rumours which 
had been afloat that England was about to join the Triple Alliance for 
the'purpose of maintaining the status quo in the Mediterranean. 

The success of the Baltic cruise, and the sensation produced by the 
demeanour of the Czar, who rose with all his Court to listen standing to 
that Marseillaise to the strains of which France made war a century 
ago on crowns and thrones, was consummated by the spectacle of the 


grand mancenvres in the-:autumn. For the first time, it was a real- 


army, an-army of a hundred thousand men, that was mobilised in the 
_ plains of Champagne, of Lorraine, and of Burgundy (that is-to say; in 
the countries which would become the theatre of war in case of a new 


German invasion), under the command of' General Saussier, thé 


general destined for the command-in-chief in time of war, and in the 
presence of the Minister of War, M. de: Freycinet, and of the chief 


` of the general staff, General’ de Miribel. To'add.to the character of.- 
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solemnity given to the occasion as a sort of public reconstitution of ` 
the military forces of France, M. Carnot himself, for the first time, 
presided at the grand review in which the manceuvres terminated. It 
is true that some parts of our military organisation—as, for instance, 
the relations between the commissariat and the command, the divisional 
artillery, and the quality of our cavalry and artillery horses—may be 
open to criticism; but the manceuvres as a whole produced on those 
who witnessed them the impression that the military forces of France 
were now so considerable that she has no need to give place to any one, 
or to suffer any longer in silence those secret or open humiliations 
which have not been spared her these twenty years. The able and 
prudent speeches of MM. de Freycinet and Carnot emphasised this 
aspect of the situation; they declared the determination of France to 
pursue a policy of peace, but at the same time to put up with no 
affront; and they pointed to the attitude of Russia in, relation to 
France as a proof.that she has been able to inspire con‘idence in the ' 
continuity of her aims and the moderation of her acts. 

The moral effect produced by the Cronstadt reception and the 
autumn manœuvres was very great. Nothing, indeed, had really 
changed in the European situation within the last year; France and 
Russia had long been approaching each other, driven by the neces- 
sities of their respective positions; and the reorganisation of the 
French army had been going on for many years. But the celebra- 
tions of this year have’ given the nation a new sense of moral and 
material recovery ; they have made her conscious of her strength, of 
what she has gained by twenty years of hard effort, and also of the 
value of wisdom and self-concentration. And they have at the same 
time demonstrated to all Europe that a change has taken place in the 
equilibrium of political forces, and that the period of the absolute hege- 
mony of Germany is ended. General Caprivi himself recognised this 
fact when he observed in his speech at Osnabriick that the rapproche- 
ment between France and Russia meant the re-establishment of the 
balance of power. l 

And now, what will be the effect of this new situation on the 
chances of peace or war? It is very difficult to foretell On the one 
hand, France, conscious of her improved position in Europe, will feel 
with the less impatient bitterness the diminution of her strength 
caused by the loss of Alsace and Lorraine ;. but, on the other hand, 
the very sense of her strength, and that of her allies, may lead her 
to adopt an arrogant tone, or to make imprudent demonstrations. 
The patriotism of Frenchmen, free to express itself without fear, 
. may grow headstrong and high-minded. Their enemies, meanwhile, 
will doubtless become more circumspect, in view of the new grouping 
of the European Powers; but they may, at the same time, think 
themselves seriously menaced, and proceed to seek in war the adyan- 
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tages which peace no longer assures to them. A general disarma- , 
ment becomes less and less probable; and how is it possible long to ° 
keep the peace, with armaments so „tremendous, so crushingly burden- 
some, especially when every nation except Russia has reached the 
utmost limit of possible effort, while Russia’ can go on arming and 
fortifying for an almost indefinite, time at the expense of all the 
rest ? How is the Emperor William, with his irritable and impatient 
character, to be expected to go on watching year after year the ` 
gradual lessening of the preponderance of Germany, by the mere 
growth of her neighbonrs’ strength, and the inevitable relaxation of 
the artificial bonds of the Triple Alliance ? 

A year ago the relations between France and Germany seemed ‘to 
be steadily improving. On'each side there was a certain desire for » 
reconciliation. The German Emperor seemed to be occupying him- , 
self exclusively with home. affairs and social questions. © In France, 
his speeches and his actions were followed with a feeling very much 
akin to sympathy.’ Some idealists even flattered themselves that he- 
was on the eve of solving the Alsace-Lorraine difficulty by neutralisa— 
tion, or even by partial restitution. But since the spring of this 
year the relations between the two countries have again been chilled, 
not to say embittered. An incident of secondary importance con~ 
tributed to this re-estrangement ; and time enough hes now perhaps 
elapsed for it to be not quite useless to say a. few words on the subject, 
which has been very commonly misunderstood. I refer to the affair of 
the non-participation of French painters in the Berlin Exhibition. 

I need not recall the incidents, which are fresh in every one’s mind. 
But it will be remembered how, in 1890, the welcome given at. 
Berlin to the French delegates attending the Conference on social 
questions and the Medical Congress, the milder measures adopted in 
Alsace-Lorraine in the matter of passport regulations, and the’ warmth ` 
and evident sincerity with which the Emperor avowed himself the 

' friend of peace, had created in France an almost universal desire to 
be on friendly terms with Germany, and to carry on normal relations 
with her in all matters scientific, artistic, economic, and the like. 
The invitation addressed, to French painters by the Society of Artists 
in Berlin, who were organising the International Exhibition there for 
the spring of 1891, was favourably received by the leading men: of 
the French school. The few isolated protests which were raised 
against their taking part in the Exhibition would have produced no. - 
‘effect at all if it had not been for the unfortunate accident of the 
Empress Frederick’s thinking it necessary to visit Paris at that 
particular moment, with her daughter, Princess Margaret. It. 
was in yain that she attempted to give a purely private character to 
her visit. She could not prevent the reporters from getting on her 
track and commenting on her every step, nor the journals which live. 
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upon scandal and make a business of Chauvinism, from making her 
visit the pretext for violent attacks on Germany and on those French 
painters who were intending to exhibit at Berlin, nor rowdy politicians 
from playing their own game by stirring up the popular passions. 
MM. Dérouléde, Cassagnac and Rochefort distinguished themselves 
particularly in this campaign ; and M. Dérouléde seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring his famous “ Ligue des Patriotes ” into evidence again. 
It was not long before most of the painters who had promised to send 
. tothe Berlin Exhibition withdrew their support—some, like M. Detaille, 
declaring that they had been deceived, and that patriotism forbade 
their exhibiting in:the Prussian capital, others simply excusing them- 
selves as yielding to scruples they did not share. A very few—among 
whom was M. Bouguereau—-had the courage of their opinions and 
sent to the Exhibition all the same. Foreigners supposed that this 
sudden change in the attitude of the French artists was due to the 
nagging of a few journalists and the ravings of a few fanatics; they 
said that the French are always carried away by who clamours 
loudest, and that in France madmen are allowed to lay down the law 
for men in their right senses. Bunt it really was not the newspapers 
that decided the question in this case. There was a real misunder- 
standing as to the position of the Empress Frederick, whose visit, 
little as she intended it, seemed to the French painters to be of the 
nature of an official step on the part of the German Government ; but, 
more than this, it was regarded as a ballon d'essai to prepare the way 
for a future visit of the Emperor himself. If such a visit had taken 
place, somebody or other would have been sure to insult him, and 
then the only choice for France would have been between humiliation 
and a war—for indeed it was already believed that the young Emperor 
was perfectly ready for war in case of the least offence being offered 
to his mother. For those who entertained this belief, it was no mere 
Chauvinistic fanaticism, but an act of wise and thoughtful patriotism, 
to abstain from going to Berlin, and thus to warn the Emperor that 
the moment had not yet come when he could hope to visit Paris without 
danger to the peace of Europe. And William II. forthwith took 
upon him to justify this'view, by meeting the refusal of the French 
artists with a return to the most vexatious measures on the frontier, 
and with increased strictness in the matter of passports. This puerile 
retort, by which the Alsatians were punished for the offences of the 
French, has at least served to bring out this truth—that there is a real 
solidarity between France and Alsace, that so long as the Alsatians 
are oppressed no reconciliation is possible between France and Ger- 
many, and that if petty incidents, like this of the French artists and 
the Exhibition, are enough to agitate two great nations, it is because 
they are only the symptoms of a deep-lying mischief, of an essentially 
grave and perilous international situation. l 
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This tension between France and Germany was increased by the 
success of the French „Exhibition at Moscow, by the Russophile , 
demonstration which followed the Cronstadt reception, and finally by 
the very undiplomatic speech of the Emperor -at Erfurt, where he 
recalled the days of humiliation which had prepared for Germany the 
hour of her revenge. 

On the other hand, two fresh incidents have occurred to alleviate 
these painful impressions—the performance of ‘ Lohengrin” in Paris, 
and the suppression of the passport system. 

„At first sight, it seems simply ridiculous that the performance of 
an opera which has been played for forty years on every stage in 

‘ Europe should have any ‘political importance whatever ; and when we 
find the relations between France and Germany actually at the mercy 
of a question of music or paintings, it might be possible to draw 
unflattering conclusions on the subject of French frivolity. But it 
must be remembered that all human affairs have two different scales 
of importance: they have their value as they are in themselves, and 
their symbolic and representative value. It has been seen how 
questions of general policy were involved in’ the affair of the French | 
artists. The “ Lohengrin” question had also attained in the minds of 
many Frenchmen a national importance. Not only was Wagner, on 
account of the various hard hits at the French contained in his works, 
and especially on account of his feeble and harmless: farce on, the 
capitulation of Paris, composed in 1871, regarded—by those who had, 
not read him—as a fanatical anti-Frenchman, but it was also vaguely 
felt that the triumph of Wagnerian music in France is the confession 
of an indisputable German sovereignty. The Wagnerian drama is 
the culminating point of that magnificent artistic evolution which | 
begins with Bach and Handel, and passes on through Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber and Schumann, to end in Wagner, -and 
which towers above the musical creations of other countries as incon- 
testably as Italian painting over that of all other painters: Now the 
Wagnerian drama was claimed by Wagner himself and by his disciples 
as an essentially national outgrowth, in opposition to the French or 
Ttalian opera. The Bayreuth theatre could never have been created 
but for that German national sentiment ‘which, kindled by the 
victories of 1870, recognised in the work of Wagner the true 
expression of the national genius, nor could it have existed: until 
German unity was a fait accompli. To open the lyric stage of Paris 
to this music, whose superb beauty must make it, for a time at least, 
regnant and supreme, is to recognise as it were the hegemony of 
Germany in its highest and ‘purest form—in the form, therefore, to 
which French sensibilities must be most keenly alive. . And to these . 
two objections—the first sufficiently puerile, the second not quite with- , 
out justification—must be added the jealousy of French composers and 
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publishers, who recognise in the Wagnerian music a formidable 
competitor, the inherent gaminerie of the Paris crowd, ever glad of 
an excuse for shouting and hissing, and the intrignes of the anti- 
Republican parties; eager to cast suspicion on the patriotism of: the 
Government, and to create an agitation out of which, by happy 
chance, might spring a riot, a revolution, or ever. a war. 

It was owing to all these causes together that “Lohengrin” 
became a political question. As long ago as 1884, M. Carvalho 
wanted to play it at the Opéra Comique. He was prevented by the 
clamours of a section of the press, which declared that a theatre 
subventioned by the Government could not perform the works of a 
foreign enemy. Wagner was then still living. In 1888, M. 
Lamoureux, the courageous and admirable manager of the concerts of 
the Champs Elysées, undertook to produce “ Lohengrin ” at the Eden 
Theatre. Wagner was dead; M. Lamoureux’s was a purely private | - 
enterprise. One might have thought that the anti-Wagnerians would 
have quieted down. But unluckily the Boulangist agitation was then 
in full blast, and the Ligue des Patriotes,which was placed at the service 
of the Boulangists, welcomed the opportunity of showing its strength 
in the streets. M. Goblet, then Prime Minister, dared not support 
M. Lamoureux; and notwithstanding the success, from a musical 
point of view, of the first night, ‘ Lohengrin ” had to be given up, at 
an enormous loss. MM. Ritt and Gailhard have been more fortunate ; 
and it is at the headquarters. of the musical drama in France, at the 
theatre most heavily subventioned of all French theazres, and with 
M. Lamoureux as conductor, that “ Lohengrin ” has been performed 
at last amidst enthusiastic applause, richly merited by the beauty of 
the work itself, by its perfect execution, and by the talent of the 
singers—MM,. Van Dyck and Renaud, Mesdames Caron and Fierens. 
Public opinion had become almost unanimous in demanding that a 
masterpiece which had already been received with applause at Lyons, 
Rouen, Angers, and Bordeaux, should be performed in Paris. The 
opposition was by this time represented by the mere débris of the 
Boulangist party; and the Government energetically supported the ` 
managers of the opera, and indeed was not sorry to show that it was 
not going to allow a handful of bawlers to take the law out of its 
hands. It had had the weakness, some months before, to forbid the 
representation of M. Sardou’s “ Thermidor ” at the Théâtre Français, 
in order to please a few fanatics of the Extreme Left, who declared the 
piece an attack on the French Revolution. They were not disposed to 
fall into such a mistake again. The almost exaggerated energy with 
which every attempt at a riot was put down and the-unanimity of the 
press, with the exception of two or three papers of no moral importance 
whatever (such as the Aulorité and the Jntransigeant), in commendin g 
the action of the Government produced an excellent impression in 
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France and in Europe. It showed that the Government was conscious 
of its strength, and determined to make itself respected ; and that the 
mass of the public was not to be carried away by the factitious 
clamours of a sham patriotism, and was no longer disposed to mix up 
political antipathies with questions of a purely artistic nature. 
Another thing which occurred at the same moment tended still 
further to appease public feeling, and to dispel the anxieties aroused 
by the Erfurt speech. This was the entire suppression of the passport 
regulations in Alsace-Lorraine. It would be difficult to convey any 
idea of the state of irritation kept up both in France and in Alsace by 
this passport system, by which the Alsatians were made incessantly 
conscious of the weight of the foreign yoke, while in France the old 
wound was being perpetually reopened. It was a constant humilia- 
tion to have to ask permission to enter Alsace, to-say why you were ` 
going there, to give the names of the persons you wished to see, to 
wait four or five weeks for an answer, and, as often as not, to receive 
at last- a perfectly unjustified: refusal. An instance taken from my 
own experience will show how the system worked. In 1889 I asked 
for a passport for Alsace, in order to visit my relatives. After six 
weeks’ waiting I received a refusal. I at once published in the 
. Revue Historique a note, in which I protested strongly against such 
treatment being dealt to a man of letters well known in Germany, and 
who had friends and fellow-workers in all the German Universities. 
A month later I was sent for to the Embassy, and informed that 
“the reasons for the refusal having no longer any existence, they 
would be happy to grant mé a passport.” *“ It comes a little late,” I 
said to the clerk. “If it is not an improper question, I should very 
much like to know what were the reasons of the refusal—those 
reasons which no longer exist.” He smiled and said: “ You know 
very well there have never been any. Passports are hardly ever 
refused for personal reasons. Look here,” he added, pointing to a 
packet of papers lying heaped upon the table, “look at this heap of | 
passports. Half of them have been refused—not one for any per- 
sonal reason.” ‘I always suspected as much,” I answered. “T 
suspected the distribution was purely arbitrary, and that it was left 
to chance which should be granted and which refused; but I am glad 
to have it from your mouth.” The object of the regulations was, of 
course, to break the ties, and especially the family ties, between Alsace 
and France, and to induce as large an emigration of Alsatians as 
possible. From this point of view the German Government did to 
some extent succeed in their purpose; but, on the other hand, they 
created a feeling of irritation throughout the province which was com- 
municated to all classes of the population, and .which, as far as the 
Germanisation of the country was concerned, cost them all the fruits 
of the liberal and benevolent administration of General Manteuffel. 
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They ruined Alsace, and with Alsace the German immigrants who 
_ had settled there since 1871. They risked reprisals, some day or 
other, on the part of the French. They perpetuated in time of peace a 
state of war; they seemed to doubt the reality of their own conquest. 
It is difficult to say what has béen the principal motive of the 
„step now taken by William II. Was it done to satisfy the Alsatians ? 
Was it to undo the ill-effects of the Erfurt speech, and to give a pledge 
of his pacific intentions? Was he afraid of reprisals? Did he wish 
to reverse a measure on which Prince Bismarck had laid peculiar 
emphasis? All these reasons may have had their influence on his 
mind; but it seems to me that’ his chief motive was to show his 
confidence in his own strength and in the stability of the German 
dominion in Alsace, and at the same time to assert before all Europe 
his desire for the maintenance of peace. One thing is certain. The , 
measure took instant effect. It regained for the Emperor many of 
the sympathies which had been estranged, and produced a sensible 
relaxation of the tension of feeling in France. 

While these fluctuations of feeling and opinion were going on 
between France and Germany, something very similar was happening 
between France'and Italy. The fall of Signor Crispi, and the accession ` 
of the Rudini Ministry, awakened on both sides of the Alps the 
natural sympathies that exist between the two nations, and every one 
began to hope for the re-establishment of the entente cordiale. But 
there are three hindrances. There is the Triple Alliance, which it is 
morally:impossible for King Humbert to abandon, but which deeply 
wounds French feeling, inasmuch as it practically guarantees to` 
Germany her conquests of 1871; there is the commercial policy of 
France, from which Italy suffers cruelly ; and, finally, there are the 
recent demonstrations of French Catholics in favour of the Pope, 
which have convinced the Italians that many Frenchmen are desirous 
of restoring the temporal power. Absurd as this idea may be, it does 
find credence in Italy; and it was this which Jed to the series of anti- | 
French demonstrations on the occasion of the great pilgrimage which, 
under the guidance of the French bishops, brought more than ten 
thousand Frenchmen of all classes to the Vatican. On the other 

‘hand, the inauguration of the Garibaldi monument at Nice on the 
Ath of October afforded the French Government, and French 
Republicans generally, the opportunity of repudiating all idea of a 
restoration of the temporal power, and declaring their solidarity with 
the Italian: Liberals. Thus, with Italy, as with Germany, if the 
position of affairs is not quite as satisfactory as it was at the end of 
1890, it is, at any rate, a great deal better than it was in 1888. 

The Freycinet Ministry reaps the advantage of this general improve- 
_ ment in our international relations. Everybody knows that the ' 
position France has gained is owing to a political stability at home to ` 
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which she has been too long a stranger, to the steady accord 
between the Ministry and the majority, which has been kept- unbroken 
from the beginning of- the present Parliament, and which enables 
foreign Powers to place some confidence in the persistence of our 


policy and the firmness of our decisions. So that, be the ultimate - 


advantages of our friendship with Russia what they may, the Russian 
alliance is, at any rate for the moment, a trump card in the hand of 
the Freycinet Ministry, and a guarantee of its remaining in power. 


Another important factor has been the urgency of economic questions. 


' These are of two kinds, and both have been of use to the Government ; 


the Government has gained by the discussion of the customs tariff, 
and it has gained by the discussion of the labour question. 

From the moment of the nominations for the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1889, it was easy to foresee that the customs question. was to be a 


tranguillising element in our internal politics. The treaties of com- | 


merce concluded by France with the neighbouring countries were to 
expire in 1892, and it was necessary to decide what commercial 
system to adopt, and, if the treaties were not to be renewed, what 
tariffs to impose. 

In order that this somewhat heavy ‘sak might be carried to a 
successful completion, it was imperative that it should, not be inter- 
rupted by any Ministerial , crisis. Moreover, since politics and 
economics are, as matters ‘of opinion, absolutely independent of one 
another, there had to be a truce to political dissensions in order to allow 
of a simple re-grouping into protectionists and free traders. It is to 
this that we owe, in great part, a serenity of the political atmosphere 
such as we have not experienced for twenty years. The Customs 
Commission became the centre of Parliamentary life; and that 
Commission knew nothing of Royalists or Republicans, Clericals or 
Democrats. Free trade and protection were its only standards, and 


every one was ranged under the oneor the other. And the Conserva- | 
` tives being, as it happened, for the most part protectionists, as they are 


mainly large agriculturists or large manufacturers, took good care 


not to embarrass the Government as soon as they perceived that it — 


was going, at least to some extent, to uphold protectionist principles. 
Nothing is more interesting, from a psychological point of view, than 
the development of protectionist ideas in France during the last fifteen 
years. As far. back as 1860, under the leadership of Napoleon TII., 
France had adopted the free trade system—or rather the system of 


“commercial treaties, by which friendly nations facilitate trade between 


‘themselves by mutual concessions as to the duties on raw material or 
on manufactured products. ` This expedient of the commercial treaties 
gave such an impetus to French industry that, in spite of the protests 


. raised beforehand, public opinion up to 1870 remained universally - 


« 
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favourable to -it. The Liberals, in particular, made free trade an ‘ 
article of their creed. But from 1870 onwards things were changing, 
little by little, under various influences, tili it ended in a complete 
revulsion of the popular opinion. The increased production of corn 
in Russia and in America, the diminution of the cost of transport, the 
introduction into Europe of butchers meat from America and 
Australia, all this created a formidable amount of competition for the 
French agriculturist to meet. His stock and his crops were both 
threatened ; and it was the more serious for him because the value of 
landed propetty in France is excessively high, owing to the minute 
subdivision of the land, and the almost superstitions attachment with 
which it inspires its owners. At the same time, this very subdivision 
of property, in the hands of ignorant peasants, hindered the progress 
of agriculture by acting as`an obstacle to scientific farming and the 
employment of machinery, both of which require not only a certain 
amount of intelligence and education, but a'certain amount of capital. 
For some time the entreaties of the farmers and graziers for protection 
against foreign competition were counterbalanced by the influence of 
the vine-growers, whose produce was much more remunerative than 
corn, and who, under the treaties of commerce, were able to export 
it on favourable terms, The populations of the South of France 
had long been ardent champions of free trade. Brt then came 
the phylloxera, and the phylloxera destroyed half the vineyards 
of France. Spanish and Italian wines, and raisin wines made with 
foreign raisins, began to compete, and forthwith the principles of > 
free trade lost ground in the regions that had seemed most completely 
theirs’ Several other countries were meanwhile abandoring free trade 
and adopting protection, and this with ‘certain obvious advantages. 
This was the case in Germany and in the United States. Russia, 
also, found in the protective system a means of development for her 
industries. French. observers were struck by the results obtained ; 
and tbey neglected to ask themselves whether the economic conditions | 
of Russia and the United States were analogous to those of France, 
or whether France would do better to follow the example of England, 
who finds in the principle of free competition the strongest incentive 
to enterprise and progress, ae in See) industry, and com- 
merce. 

‘To these purely economic influences were added, presently, others 
of a political kind. By Article 11 of the Treaty of Frankfort, 
Germany and France admitted each other to the benefit of the most 
favoured nation clause. Now, much as France has gained by this 
clause, the fact that it was inserted, at the demand of Prince 
Bismarck, in the treaty which followed our defeat was enough to 
ensure its being looked upon as ruinous and disgraceful. Many 
people absolutely forgot that the concession was mutual, and-regarded 
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it as nothing bit a heavy burden laid upon France. For the rest, it 
is true that when Germany adopted protection, it became difficult. 
for France, in the face of this clause, to retain the system involved 
in her treaties of commerce. Another blow was levelled at our free- 
trade by the coolness with Italy. Italy had her chief commercial 


outlet in France. This was enough. ‘The idea of erecting a barrier’ | _ 


‘of tariffs at the frontier sprang up at once; and angry patriots did 
not trouble themselves to consider whether there.was no danger in 
driving Italy to seek her commercial alliances with those nations with. 
whom she was already politically allied. Italy, .meanwhile, was 
imprudent enough to go even further than Frenchmen wished; and 
she ‘was the first to denounce the treaties of commerce acd of 
navigation, From that time it became inevitable that we should 
abandon the idea of renewing our commercial ties witha country 
which was not only the ally of our enemies, but which, as its. 
prosperity increased, was certain to devote its riches to military 


preparations which. would threaten us. . And finally, in-a general: 


. way, the somewhat narrow national sentiment which the events of 


1870 had produced in the minds of many Frenchmen found a sort of* 


satisfaction in building up a barrier between France and other- 
nations, and thinking that France could ii for herself, and need 
' be dependent upon no one. 

Thus a very strong protectionist current has set in; and, as the 


protectionists are recruited from among all shades of politicians, their- 
consolidation into a party has disorganised the forces of the Opposition. ° 


They could not afford to delay by Ministerial crises the discussion of 
the customs question, since the whole thing was bound to be definitely- 
settled before 1892. The Republican protectionists could hardly dis~ 
pense with the alliance of the Right, which was essential to their 
carrying their point; and the protectionists of the Right could’ hardly 


carry on a very active opposition campaign against the very men with | 


whom they were working in harmony every day on the economic ques~ 
tion, and the Ministry which was going to carry their views into effect. 
. The Cabinet, although most of its members incline to free trade opinions, 
has very wisely made up its mind to accept in principle the-renuncia- 
tion of the commercial treaties for the time being,.and the raising of 
the tariff, and at the same time to modify as far as possible the ex- 
treme views represented on the Customs Commission under the presi-- 
déncy of M. Méline. They have thus been able to save the silk, wine, 
and distilled liquors industries from measures which would have 
hampered them‘severely. In the Chamber they have carefully avoided 
enunciations of principle “which might fetter the future, and have 


succeeded: in reserving to the Government the right of negotiating . 


commercial agreements even outside the limits of the tariffs voted by 


Parliament. They have made it the interest of all sections of the - 
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Chamber to support the Ministry—-the protectionists, because it accepts 
their principle on the whole, and the free traders, because it is 
evidently desirous to save all that can be saved of the free trade 
system. It is easy to criticise this economic opportunism ; and some 
very good authorities are of opinion that, even with the modifications 
that have been introduced, the maximum and minimum tariffs passed -` 
by the Chamber, and about to be passed by the Senate, will in a little 

while so increase the cost of living—as well in the matter of food- 

stuffs as of manufactured articles—that an economic crisis must sooner, 
or latar supervene, which will assuredly find its reflection in a political 
crisis. The future will show whether these apprehensions are well 
founded, and I am,,for my part, disposed to think that they are; but 
it is nevertheless evident that for the present M. de Freycinet has 
` found in the customs question a very solid buttress of his Ministry. 

It is the same, in some respects, with the labour question. The 
gusts of Socialism which have of late years been blowing all over 
Europe, and which have become more violent since Leo XII. and 
William II. lent an ear to the workmen’s claims and gave them the 
support of their high moral or political authority, have had their effect, 
to begin with, in blurring all the old party outlines. Setting aide 
the real Dalcion of sympathy for the miseries of the poor which has 
taken possession of so many hearts in this jin: de siècle, when gentle 
souls are led to seek in fellow-suffering with the sick and lowly that 
food of the affections which religion offers less abundantly than it used 
to do, all parties alike have recognised in the social question the 
widest, freest, most available platform for electoral purposes. Catholics 
and Redis. Liberals and obstinate Conservatives are all rivalling 
each other in their solicitude for the well-being of the masses. In time 
past the Conservative was distinguished above all things by his attach- 
ment to the existing social order. , You can hardly find a Conservative 
of that type now. Yet, at the same time, no one can deceive himself 
as to the danger to the existing order from the development of 
Socialism, and men turn, some to the State and some to the Church, 
to entreat them to curb as far as they can, by satisfying as’ far as 

‘they must, the importunities of the labouring classes. The present 
Ministry has thoroughly grasped the situation ; and it has won the con- 
fidence of the middle classes by steadily confronting all attempts at 
violence on the part of the working classes, and the confidence of the 
working classes, by resolutely taking in hand the solution of a certain 
number of the problems which affect labour. 

The labour question in France is at once graver and less grave 
than it is in the neighbouring countries. It is graver on account of 
the excitable and undisciplined French temperament, easily stirred up 
to violence and to attempts at revolution, It is less grave, because in 
France the workmen are nothing like so well organised as in England 
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or Germany. They are not brigaded and financed like the English 
trade unions ; they are not a political force like the German Socialists. 
They are a confused crowd of hostile sects, and their Socialistic fervour 
wastes itself in barren discussions and mere chatter. The truth is that 
the sufferings of the workmen are not so very great. : The miners, 
who everywhere else form the chief part of the Socialistic strength, are 
much better off in France than in the neighbouring countries ; and 
in Paris, the heart and home of French Socialism, almost all the 
industry that -exists is an industrie de luze, by which the workman 
gains a good living, and leads a far more easy and agreeable life than 
. the majority of small clerks. Nevertheless,. the Socialist movement 
bas lately been growing in force and orderliness. The Possibilists, 
who wish to gain everything by legal means, tend more and more to 
absorb all other Socialist sects. Thanks to the excellent Act 
for the regulation of syndicates and associations (answering more. 
or less nearly to the English trade unions), the number of syndi- 
eates—including the men’s syndicates, the masters’ syndicates, ahd the 
mixed syndicates of masters and men—has risen in the last five years 
from five hundred to over three thousand. Strikes have been frequént, 
and in nearly all cases the men have obtained a great part of what 
they asked. The extraordinary success of some of these-—such as that 
-of the omnibus men—has led to others far more serious and less justi-, 
fiable, as, for instance, the navvies’ strike, which indeed came to a 
piteous end, Finally, the May-day demonstration of this year was 
marked by a seriousness and unanimity. which gave it a character of 
, unmistakable reality. It was on this occasion that the Government 
displayed its resolution to allow no disturbances. Throughout the 
whole country M. Constans had taken his measures beforehand, and 
both the police and the military were in readiness to prevent the 
demonstration from degenerating into a riot. Order was maintained 
everywhere, except in one village ‘in the north, that of .Fourmies, 
where a strike had been got up, quite without justification, by Socialist 
agitators from outside. The soldiers on guard at the mairie, worried 
hour after hour by the stones and insults of the mob, lost patience at 
‘last, and a single discharge of their Lebel guns brought down a number 
of killed and wounded, among whom, alas! were many young girls; 
whom the rioters, with prudent forethought, had placed in the front 
rank. This ugly incident called forth a torrent of indignation at the 
moment among the labouring classes; but the firmness with which 
M. Constans accepted the responsibility of his own measures, and left 
ib to the agitators who had got up the strike to take the responsibility 
of theirs, soon put an end to the attempt of the Socialist deputies to 
bring upon him the censure of Parliament. 
While showing itself thus resolute in the E of public 
order, the Ministry must share with Parliament the credit of a series of 
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protective measures on behalf of the working classes. One day in the 
week has been regularly devoted by the Chamber to the consideration 


of questions, of this kind, and if during these debates much timé has - 


been wasted in useless talk, and some.measures agreed on which aro 
neither just nor practicable—like that which forbids masters to refuse 
the services of union men—it is also true that much good work has 
been done, especially in the way of legislation restricting the labour of 
women and children. There: is even a disposition to limit the labour 
of men, as in Switzerland; but the Chamber naturally hesitates to 
adopt sweeping measures which might seriously fetter the industry of 


the future. The responsibility of the employer in case of dccidents . 


to workmen has been defined by law. M. Develle has given notice of a 
Bill for organising an Agricultural Bank. Finally, M. Constans, 
who will never be left behind in the’ race for popularity, is bringing 
in a Bill on retiring pensions for aged workmen, which involves the 
gravest difficulties. In imitation of the system set on foot in Germany 


by Prince Bismarck, he proposes a system of insurance founded on a . 


triple deposit, to be paid by the workmen out of their wages, by the 
masters, and by the State. But whilst in Germany the insurance is 
obligatory, in France it is to be permissive. Instead of pensions of 
350 fr. the Bill offers pensions of 600 fr., and, finally, it refuses the 
benefits of the pension to those who already possess an income of 
600 fr. The gravest objections have been made to this Bill. It 
means saddling the State—or running the risk of saddling’ it—with 
an annual expenditure of a hundred millions. :It means, in the 
course of a few years, the tying up of a sum of fifteen milliards; and 


how, it ‘may be asked, is this sum to be employed without causing - 


serious economic perturbations? And, further, by refusing the benefit 
to those who have savings of their own, it discourages personal effort 
and thrift, and renders the whole of the working classes dependent 


‘on the State. The enemies of M. Constans say that it is not so long 


since he was noted for his absolute indifference to social questions, 
that he had a sceptical smile for those who talked of the sufferings of 
the poor and of measures of public relief, and that he never took up 
social questions till‘he found ‘they were the fashion and offered an 
easy road to popularity. They say he knows beforehand that his Bill 
is impossible, and that he only brings it in to curry favour with the 
working voter. j 

Be’ that as it may, the Freycinet Ministry, which might have ‘been 
thought to be somewhat shaken last July, has been able to meet the 
Chambers at the re-opening of Parliament compact and strong. Those 
skirmishes amongst themselves on the part of its members which 
seémed at one time to threaten the existence of the Cabinet appear 
now to be things -of the past. All the Ministers in their various 
speeches—M. Constans at Rodez and Toulouse, M, de Freycinet at the 
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autumn manœuvres, M. Ribot at Bapaume, M. Bourgeois at Besancon, 


and M. Rouvier at Nice, use the same language, speak of peace 


N 
~~ 


without and union within our borders, and pay each other compli- 


ments which we: must believe to be sincere, since they are dictated by 
a common interest. It is everybody’s interest not to endanger the 
Ministry till the new tariffs have been passed. by the Senate, till the 
debates on the Agricultural Bank ard the Workmen’s Pension Bill 
‘have been taken, and till the understanding with Russia has assumed a 


definite shape. The Freycinet Cabinet enters on the new session more . 


united, more respected, and more powerful than before the long vacation. 
Whether it will use these advantages in such a way as to ensure a 
majority solid enough to carry it through the present Parliament is 


quite another question. Ministries and majorities alike suffer with 


us from the heterogeneous material of which they are composed, and 
from the want of great leading ideas and clear political principles to 
give them common objects and a bond of union. What man is there 
clear-sighted enough to tell us exactly what are the .views of M. de 
Freycinet, M. Constans, or even of M. Ribot ‘or M. Bourgeois, on 
home or foreign policy? They are ‘Liberals; they are Republicans, 
they desire the good of the country, they are admirable speakers — 
but, after all, what is their programme? 'Thėy have secured a 
Russian alliance; but is it quite certain they intended to do so? 
They have carried a certain amount of Socialistic legislation ; are they, 


therefore, Socialists? They have substituted a general tariff for ` 
treaties of commerce ; does that prove that they -are not at heart _ 


frée traders? Their policy is the purest opportunism. They try to 
satisfy, as best they ‘may, the demands of the majority, and to avoid 
all extremes. In the same way, the deputies, on their part, represent 
not their own opinions, but the general tendencies of the electorate, 
expressed in a modified form. In this general absence of principles 


- everything depends upon persons, and as there is no political per- 


sonality powerful enough to command the Republican majority, no 
Minister is sure of the morrow; and everybody knows that the 
Minister of to-morrow, whoever he is, will do much the-same as the 


‘Minister of yesterday. Our Government is, in fact, an anonymous 


Government, the resultant of the public common sense; and really, 
with the exception of the one irreparable fault of the abandonment 
of Egypt, this anonymous Government has not done so badly-—no, 
not in any department, military, diplomatic, colonial, or educational. 


- If the present Ministry has lasted longer than the rest, and may last 


longer still, it is not so much because it is better than they were, or 
because Parliament is more happily constituted, as because public 
opinion is simply weary of. oe and dinpssd to go o on without it 
as long as possible. 

The Government, moreover, has just had a last bit of good lack in 
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‘the disappearance of a man who was at one time areal danger to the. 
‘Republic, and who has given his name to a debased and vulgar form 
of democratic Casarism—General Boulanger. General Boulanger 
has executed’ justice on himself. “His last act of despair, committed 
op the tomb of a woman who had sacrificed for him her honour and 
her fortune, did him little credit as a man of feeling, since he left 
behind him a sick and aged mother whose only support he was, or as a 
man of sense, since he professed still to be the leader of a party and 
hê “embodiment of a political idea. It brings out in strong relief 
.the real insignificance of that extraordinary personage—that Napoleon 
n de siècle, without genius and without success—that bubble hero, 
lown by the puffs of the press and the café concerts and by the 
rice of the popular imagination. One cannot even give him the 
pathy so easily accorded to those who die for love. It is hardly 
ikely that a man of fifty-three, accustomed all his life to-the most 
frivolous and vulgar gallantries, should shoot himself for no other cause 
than the death of a lady, however charming. It was not only Mme. de 
Bonnemain that he had lost ; he had lost everything ; all he had lived 
for for the last six years—fame, clamour, popularity, wealth, luxury ; 
all that made life gay and brilliant, All he had left was a handful 
of discredited ‘and ridiculous partisans, incapable of restoring the 
irrecoverable splendours- of the past. He shot himself like the 
"gamester who has played his last stake. Besides, he had to do a 
eatrical thing; it was second nature with him. For years his name 
ad been day by day in all the newspapers; all France—almost all 
urope—had resounded with it; then suddenly it was: night, and 
flence, and solitude all about him, and he felt himself sinking slowly 


























last companion who could keep up the illusion that he could still be 
loved and believed in. It seemed a necessity to him once more to 
attract a little attention—once more, for one last week, to be in all 
the newspapers. He arranged a melodramatic finish; it was like the 
fifth act of a fourth-rate play. He would have been quite satisfied if 
he could have seen the result; there was a great crowd at the funeral, 
. For the moment, his death has been a great relief to the Repub- 
lican party. It puts the extinguisher, once for all, on a group of 
incorrigible agitators, on those very “ patriots ” against whom, but a 
w weeks ago, M. Constans had to hold the Place de YOpéra. If 
langer had lived, he might, in some time of internal trouble or 
war, have again become a danger, But, on the other hand, 
ment may have its inconveniences. It removes the whole- 
aint which the fear of Boulangism has long exercised over 
Republicans ; and it may facilitate the formation of a 
erful party of the Extreme Left. 
` For Boulangism, if it was in’ itself a danger to the Republic, was 
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into utter oblivion. He could not bear it. He had even lost the 
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also extremely useful to it. It disorganised the old parties, and, i 
particular, it struck a ‘mortal blow at the Monarchists by allying itsel! 
with them. It forced the Moderates and the Radicals to forget their 
differences and combine to support an anti-Boulangist Ministry ; 5 a and 
it drove into the arms of the Republic those Conservatives who could 
not endure the disgrace of the Boulangist alliance. 

' Finally, it would be unjust to forget that in the speeches he 
delivered as Minister of War General Boulanger addressed the army 
and the nation ‘in a manly and intrepid tone which doubtless cor. 
tributed not a Ettle to revive in France the sentiment of the national 
dignity. The army has profited in every way by the General’s 
popularity. And after all, with all the harm it has done, the 
detestable electioneering habits it has introduced by its shameless 4 
of money and of-every sort of puffing, and the ridicule it has alı 
brought on patriotism itself by the absurdity of its catch-vote song: 
and speeches and publications, it must be admitted that this strange 
episode of Boulangism, at once so tragic and so comic an interlude 
in our political life, after bringing the Republic to the very brink of 
destruction, has in the long run both taught it wisdom and given it 

‘strength. 
Tre lesson has been a severe one. May it never have to be 
repeated ! ar 
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